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PREl ATORY REMARKS 


‘'A Persian Minister ” corroborates in this issue the accounts given by 
“Persicus” regarding the marked “Progress of Persia under the present 
Siiah,” accounts which the Editor of The Times of Morocco considers to be 
also more applical)le to Morocco than the si)ecial description of it given 
some time ago in our Review by Dr. Cust, to whOm “ 'Phe 'Truth about 
Morocco” is a reply in this number. ^V’^e stated in the April issue, when * 
(lie news of tlie lilanipur disaster was first flashed to'England, It is idle 
to talk of the treachery of the Manijiuris before we know the details of the 
j'olicy and [uoceedings which led to the attack and capture of the Resilient 
and his party : we feared lliat it was the story of ('avagiuu i’s massacre 
re-enacted at Manipur. Judging from what, indeed, an “.Authority” more 
bints tl^in says in his article on “ Our Relations with Mafiipur,” “thotryth, 
the whole truth, ami nothing but the truth ” will ne\er be known, for we 
are ourselves the historians of, and now the tribunal on, our own mistakes. 
Men have been arraigned as traitors and murderers who had long been noted 
as most loyal ; but. goaded to desperation Ly a policy which sought to 
benefit by a rebellion and yet to ]>unish the rebel, tlie Senapati, inMefend 
ing himself against an attempted arrest,—the details of which have fiol 
yet been investigated,—might perhaps claim to be a belligerent. Manipur 
is an independent State ; and it is we who have broken the treaty with it, 
which comiiels us to support (and now to restore) the expelled .Maharajah- 
Xo condcnmalion also < .m be too strong for executing subordinate execu¬ 
tioners of our unforiunate countrymen. Rcvengefulness is unworthy of a 
great (lovernmetu, which woidd lie better employed in attending to the 
suggo.stions of Siirgeon-deneral .Sir W. Moore, on “Recruiting the Anglo- 
Indian .Army.” 

.As for .Africa, we may compare “ llrilish Interests and European .'Action ” 
with “ France, C'olonial and .African,” and with a cewsure of mainly the 
(lerrnan “ Rabies .Africana,” whieh induces the 'l^cutonic taxpayer to make 
sacrifices for the sake of sticking patriotic pins I'oating the German 
flag on .African mai/S in order to mark colonial progress. Just as 
“.Africanus ” has conclusively shown licit “.African fever” had everything 
to do with the dissensions among our .. -.[uorers, so I'r. Max Nordau proves 
from German statistics how deadly Is the .African climite, .md how, at its 
best, it must cause the degeneracy of European settlers, as a fitting punish¬ 
ment for the dissection of .Afriaa by the European Powers. 

.Sir E. N. IJraddon, K.C'.M.G., has favoured us with an account of Tas¬ 
mania as it was, is, and, in his weighty opinion, will he. AVe have b'ecii' 
tak^n to task for adding “ the Colonics” as one of the subjects to'be 
located in “ ‘The Impkriai, and Asi.vnc (Ju arti.ri v Rr.vu w ” * but we 
are assurci.1 on every side‘of the growing commercial relations between 
the Australian Colonies and India, which lies, as it were, between the pro¬ 
tectorate of Taigland and that of the great future Australian Confedera¬ 
tion : whilst the Canadian Pacific Railway will still more directly link 
Asia to Canada and America generally. 1 Sterndalo also points out in 
this issue the importance of following^'i.V Colonial Policy' for India,” and 
reminds us that our great deprtidency was once undef the f.Tolonial Office. 
'Po us, neither the jiresent Indian regime nor that of the. (Colonial Depart¬ 
ment offers a solution - of existing* and impending difficulties. Asiatic 
countries must be governed on Asiatic methods ofc the best tyi-ie ; and 
India will lose both her own indigenous culture and her chance of adapt- 
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ing wliat is good in European rivilization, if Sve substitute English for 
Oriental notions in her administration. Already the germ of disaffection 
has been laid by the “ Age of Consent Bill/’ a measure passed without 
fulness of knowledge, or father under the false light of misconceptions aiul 
the pressure of both mischievous and well-intentioned busybodics. d’he 
remarkable “ Appeal to ICngland to save India from the wrong and the 
shame’.' of that Bill, published by the Bali Sadharan Sabha, analyzes the 
whole (]uestion from the religious and the physiological standpoints, and 
shows that Indian society will be demoralized by a measure professedly in 
the interests of morality, which the existing, but misrepresented, state of 
things in India guards far more effectively than any meddling European 
legislation. 

A scries of most interesting and important Papers are being jwepared 
for this year’s Oriental Congress, of w’hich some, like that of Professor 
E. Montet, on “ The Conception of a Future I-ife among the Semitic 
Races,” have already been circulated among the Members, in order to 
invite consideration and a thorough discussion at the September Meetings. 
We have now much ]ileasure in giving similar publicity to an admirable 
paper'by the Rev. Rabbi H. (lollancz, the Secretary of the Semitic 
Section, on “ The Dignity of T.abour in the Talmud,” of which St. Paul him¬ 
self was an illustration. Mr. Gollancz has incidentally rendered a great 
service to his co-relig‘ionists ; for Talmudists arc offer confounded by .Vnti- 
Semites with usurers, for whom the 'I'almud has the greatest contcmi>t. 'I’he 
Proceedings and Programme (Sectional and General) of the furthcoming 
Congress is also published in this issue, and contains references to many 
literary and archaeological treasures, among which we notice Dr. Blau’s 
Mesopotamian collection, Professor Witton-Davies’ .Samaritan Manuscript, 
and, above all, the remarkable .Summary of Research in various Oriental 
specialities since 1886, by Professors E. Montet, Rehie- Basset, Perro- 
chet, and others, including Captain Guiraudon’s valuable “ Rei)ort on 
African T.anguages,” published in this issue of our Review. ,\n important 
contribution to Ethnography also appears, in a joint account of “ Kohistan, 
including Gabrial,” by Mir Abdulla, himself a native of that country, 
Maulvi Najmuddin, of KoLib, and Dr. Leitner, who in 1866 first brought 
to notice the existehce of the secluded v.alley of “ Randia or Rilia,” a happy 
learned republic, which may scon be threatened by European civilization. 
In 1872, the eminent geographer, Mr. K. G. Ravensfein, com[(ilc<l a .Map 
of Kohistan, of whicli Kandia forms jiart, from Dr. Leitner’s itineraries and 
other sources ; and, in spite of our advancing knowledge since that date, 
it is still the best, if not the only, map, of “ the countries between Kashmir 
and Panjkorah, including Chilas, Kandia, and other districts,” taken as a 
whole. We present our readers with two pages of illustrations, not hitherto 
published, of the inliabitants of that still more or less mysterious region, 
^onie of whom, with the addition of natives from Kokib, Badakhshan, 
Hijnza, Yasin, Nagyr, and Chitrai, were photographed in i88i, and others 
in 1886.. .Specimens of the hitherto unknown Shuthun dialect of the 
.Shina language, which is spoken at Gabridl, are also now given to the 
public for the first time. 
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pi:r.sl\ under ahi: i^riusent shah. 

Pi;rsi \ is i1i(! home of [jrobaljly the must ancient culture 
whicli tlui world })ossesses. Its lan<^ua_£je is synonymous 
witli rehnement throut^htuit all Muhammadan countries, 
whether Sunni or .Shiah, Its manufactures are still the 
admiration of conuoisscuys: hut it is the special merit of the 
present .Shah to ha\ (j cotyibiucd lAiropean modern require¬ 
ments and civilization with tlie existing ancient basis, so as 
to strengthen ;md improve boih. With the ])t;rmission of 
> our readers, I will ref<-r to those instar.ccs of recent reform 
or of His Majesty’s foresightf^dness. that may Ih; more or less 
unknown to the general public, after first qu<.>ting a reference 
to litorarx- Persian from Ar. Leitner's “ Historx' of Indigenous 
Oriental Education 

,• ‘ d'he ease and elcgattce of Persian conquered most of 

the C ourts and offices of .\sia, just as Erench was long tlie 
universal language of diplomatists and gentlemen in EAirope. 
Its directness anti abstatce of Synthesis also, like I'rench, 
encouraged the spread of {AtjpLlar scepticism in letters, 
morality, religion, and politics; and l'eri;ian was the graceful 
garb in which the gay and the grave clothed falsehood or 
truth with impunity from a flippant world. * It made a man a 
NKW SERlliS. VOI.. II. > B 
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gentleman, with a delightfifj soupron of being also a scliolar, 
than which nothing was, as a rule, more undeserved, b'or 
Rersiaii, like Knglish. one of the most analytical of lan¬ 
guages, soon competed in public i‘stimation with the true 
scholarship of Arabic, from which it piraUid with a charni- 
ing candour that inv'ited forgiveness. It then became the 
link-between the man of letters and ‘the man of the world,’ 
till at last, whoever^wished to write for a larger public, wrote 
in Persian. The graver studies wt;re k;ft to Arabic : but 
it was agreed that no one could become a good Persian 
scholar without knowing, at any rate, the elements of the 
classical language of Muhammadanism. An Urdu poet, 
who knows Persian, still prefers the latter as the vehicle of 
his thoughts, partly because it is easier, and partly, ])(U'ha[)s, 
also because he can command an admiring i)ub!ic. each 

i. * 

member of which likes to be suspected of, at haist, under¬ 
standing Persian.” 

. Whilst, however, the language of gtmtlemen of the I'last 
can never die, the country of its culture was about to pttrish. 

Those acquainted with the histor)* of modern Persia are 
well aware that, previous to the advent to the throne of the 
reigning Shah, the kingdom had fallen b)- d(*grec-s into a 
deplorable condition, and the authorities had lost much 
of their influence ; but since the accession of Nasr-ml-din 
Shah, the sun of Persia has again be(;n in the ascend.mi, 
and the rays of luiropean reform are casting their light 
across our ancient civilixation. 

To refer only to material improvements at [iresent. Be- 
fori; the advent of His Majesty, Teheran, the capital of 
Persia,*was a neglected town of barely ioo,o(X) inhabilaiUs. 
To hi.s beneficence is clue the increasing grandeur of the city, 
which can vie with soiru; of the largest in luirope, as regards 
e.Ktent, organization, and i |jopulation already amounting 
to over 300,000, Its pu«itc, walks are second onl}’ to the 
Champs Elysees. l^ces of luxuriant foliage and courses of 
limpid water line the roads; the boulevards are well jiaved 
and, with the sfreets, are clean and bright. Handsome 
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public edifices and fine private jiouses have been and are 
being^ erected, whilst excellent carriage roads lead to the 
country residences and villas that are multiplying in every ‘ 
direction in the richly planted neighbourhood. So ci^mplete 
is the change in the general ap[>earance of 'feheran. that 
visitors of ten or twenty years ago would be amazed at the 
remarkable improvements that have been effected. 

During the late reign, the military forces of Persia 
amounted to scarcely 50,000 men. d'o-dgiy, the effective ‘ 
army, which Is steadily increasing, Is of an entirely* distinct 
character fi'om its former type, d'he discipline, militar)’ 
exercises, and military law, are slmiliar in ^e\ ery respect 
to th(jse jn Piurope*; and as efficient horsefnen, the C?>s- 
sacks of Persia may be said to e([ual any cavalry in the 
world. When it Is considered that tlie perfection arrived at 
in Kurope in civil and niilitar)' control, is the outedme of 
many centuries of hard-won e.xperience, it will be conceded 
how apjiarently impossible was the task for Persia to attain 
to a similar standard in a quarter of a centur)'. Vet she 
should certainly be congratulated upon having made, during 
that conqiaratively short period, c.vtraordinary strides in the 
direction of advancement and of material prosperity. 

It is a fact, that when Xasr-ud-tlin Shah ascended the 
throne, such woi'ds as “ bank, telegraph, gas, post-olfice, 
railway, tramway,” etc., were unknown in Persia; there was 
no such special office as “the Ministry for P'oreign Affairs;” 
newspapers had no existence ; and the words ’* concession ” 
ami “ company,” etc., had no signification. They exist 
now. I’ersia further continiu-s to keep up her ancient 
rep\itation for the manufacture of arms, which is now beiiig 
extensively developed*on modern lines. 

The reigning Shah has been the first sovereign te^ form a 
regular Ministry on the Fairopean plan, and to nominate 
amba.ssadors to foreign Courts, ^fis Majesty is indeed de¬ 
serving of the highest admiration, in view'of the fact that 
all ameliorations in the various departments of the State, 
whether civil or military, are due to his o^vn initiative and 
persevering efforts. 
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His Majesty’s first care, on assuming supreme power, 
was to encourage intercourse between his people and 
Europeans of all naijons. He toiled hard to introduce into 
Persia that Western civilization which has been attained in 
Europe only after the wars, trials, and bloodshed of 
centuries. He commenced by sending to Paris, at the 
charge of the State, forty youths of noble birth, and he then 
despatched his representatives. Ministers and Consuls, to the 
different States.of Europe, receiving with great cordiality 
and distinction the foreign reprc'sentatives accredit(;d to his 
Court. The way being thus opened for negotiating treaties 
of commerce,.trade soon became stimulated, and with such 
success, that in due course a representative from the United 
States of America made his appearance at 'reheran. 

Sensible of the needs of Persia and of the inefi'iciiaicy ol 
his Government, as regarded the reciuiretnenls of the age, 
the Shah determined upon throwing open the country and 
imbuing it with fresh life and vigour, by affording e\ ery 
facility to the great ones of the land for making themselves 
acquainted with what was passing in otht.T [laris <d' the 
globe, thus enabling them to recognise- thedr own short¬ 
comings. Fortius reason Iv; undertook three; journeys to 
Europe, at much ]>ersonal inconvenience and expense, 
taking with him upon each occasion several of the high 
officers of State—a sound policy, productive of the latest 
improvements in the different branches of administration. 

The following abstract from the last “Statesman's Year¬ 
book” further illustrates tin; jjrogr'ess that has been mad(;: 

“•Kormerly tl\e executive (iovernmeiit was carried on, under llie Shall, liy 
the Cirand Wazir and the I.ord 't reasurer ; now there are eleven Ministers 
presiding over their respective Departments. ‘■There is a large nuniber of 
schools or colleges, called Medresehs, supported by public fuiubs, in which 
religion, and I’ersian and Arabic literature, as also science from an indi 
genous standpoint, arc taught ;- ~Kuropcan languages and modern science 
being taught in the Polytechnic ot<;;ned in 'Teheran forty years ago. Heforc 
the reign of the jireSent Shah, the total income of the Persian Government, 
in cash and kind, amouiCted to 34 million krans (a kran was then worth 
nearly thirteen pence); including even the fall of silver to 7.f.,thc revenues 
of Persia arc now much higher, being about 5S million krans. 'There is a 
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nnvy of two war-stcamers, in addition to army of 108,000. The exports 
of Persia to the United Kingdom have risen from p{^7<8,5oi to ^'169,751 in 
1889. The Shah granted in 1889 a concession to liaron Julius de Reuter for 
an ‘ Imperial Rank of Persia,’ with its head olliceftt Teheran and branches 
in the chief cities. Its mining rights arc now ceded to the Persian Bank 
Mining Rights ('ori>oration in April, 1890. A small railway from Teheran 
to Shah Abdulazim (six miles) was opened in July, 1888, by a Belgian 
('.ompany. Another from Mahmudabad on the Caspian to Sarfurush and 
.Amol (20 miles), is under construction by a Persian merchant. The Per¬ 
sian telegrajihs have 8,824 miles of line and 82 stations. An Austrian in^ 
Persian employ opened the first regular jiostal service in 1S77, which con¬ 
veys mails regularly to and from the principal cities in I’ersia. il'here is a 
.service twice a week to Rurope rvl? Resht, anrl Tifiis ‘rvlf Russia,’ and a 
weekly service to India via Bushire.” 


.\ Pf.rsiax Mintstkr. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH MANIPUR. 

Some years ago the Spcclalor remarked that “ information 
acquired u\ India in one decade was forgotten in the next.” 
Sinccthe recent troubles in Manipurbegan we have marvelled 
that the experience gained regarding that little-. State should 
have been so neglected as to allow us first tt) drift into such a 
troublesome businc^ss.and then.oncein it, toshowourselv(-s so 
agitat<al by what, save for themistakesleading to the murders 
of Enropeans*and the flight of the remainder, might almost 
be characterized as a storm in a teacup, compared with our 
perennial entanglements with the tribesof the N. W. frontier. 

Anpidmirable Report on Manipur was published by Col. 
M'Culloch in 1S59. Ten years later a still more volumi¬ 
nous Report ap])earcd, all the interesting j>ortions of which 
were taken from the Re})ort of 1S50, the: latter being for¬ 
gotten. Since then other Reports have been published, the 
writers of some of which have used the older ones as (piar- 
ries. Let me too make one vast quarry of official reports, 
newspapers, and other information recently jdaced before us, 
and give a connected narrative of the affairs of Manipur, 

IManipur is a little native State between the district of 
Cachar and Rurmah, south of the Naga Hills, north of the 
Chin-Lushai country. It contains 8,000 square miles of hilly 
country, with a valley of 650 .scpiare miles about its centre. 
The height of the valley above the sea is 2,600 feet. The 
capital (Imphal) is 132 miles from .Silchar, 70 from Tamil 
in Burmah, 105 from Kohima in the Naga Hills. 

Practically our connection with Mani[nir daU:s from 1823. 
It had been overrun by the Burmese in 1819, and its princes 
and people were fugitives. Among the former was an en¬ 
ergetic young man, Ghufv^brer Singh, .small and spare of 

* 0^ 

body, but with a grgat mind and stout heart. At this time 
Cachar had been invaded and Us Rajah deposed by the Bur¬ 
mese, and our frontier district of Sylhet was threatened. Mr. 
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David Scott there represented Bytish interests, as Agent to 
the Governor General. To him GhumV)cer Singh applied for 
permission to raise troops from his exMed countrymen and' 
fight on our side ; he was allowed to raise first 500 men 
armed by us, and paid a small sum—then increased to 2,000, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, d'wo English oncers. Cap¬ 
tain 1 *'. Grant and Lieut, R. B, Pemberton, were attached 
to drill it. In 1.S25 a general advance was made ; camels 
and pack bullocks were sent up, to have tjieir limbs dislo-' 
cated and to perish in the roadless swamps of Cachar. 
When the British force readied Silchar it was exhausted ; 
and its advance into Burmah through Manipur that year was 
out o f thti question, W'ith ( ihumbeer Singh’s'Manipur Tevy 
it was altog<.;ther different : his activ<; men, inured to work -in 
the hills, moved forward, INIanipur was rcraclied. and the Bur¬ 
mese ('xpelled. Later on, the Kubo \’alley, a strip of terri¬ 
tory lying between Manipur jiroper and the Chindwin river 
and divided from the former by the Yomadoung Hills, was 
inv'aded, and both it and i\Ianij)ur were jilaceil under (Biuni- 
l.)<. er Singh as Rajah. iNlanipur at this lime contained only 
2,000 inhabitants, the miseral>U“ remnant of its former large 
population ; but some- of the exiles returned, and in the ne.xt 
few years a faint glimmer of prosperit)-* showed itself. 
Cdiumbeer Singh set himself to work to make the main 
routes through the hills sab-: those to Cachar and Burmah 
w(*re secured, also that in the direction of Kohima (now our 
chief station in the Naga 1 liils), which latter place was made 
to pay tribute and erect <1 stone, on which Ghumbeer Singh 
stood while the outline of his feet were carved on it. . • 
Cdiumbeer Singh proved a strong and efficient ruler ; itnd 
though he owed his throne mainly to his own exertions, he 
to the last retained feelings of the deepest gratitude to the 
British Government; their word was his law, and he did 
his utmost to imprt>6s the samejptding on all his officers. 

1 he Kubo Valle)’, which Tiatl during past centuries be¬ 
longed to JManipjir from tit.ve to time, formed part of his 
possessions, was much valued by him. and.he .seems to have 
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governed it well; the inha^bitants were mainly Shans, and 
not Burmese. The Burmese greatl)’ coveted the valley, 
and ceaselessly petitioned the Resident at Ava to i^rocure 
its restoration to them. He took their part, and it was 
generally rej^resented that the restoration of the Kubo 
Valley to the Burmese would be an easy way of obtaining 
their lasting gratitude. A little reflection woulil have made 
it clear that the Burmese would only regard such an act on 
our part as one gf weakness, to be followed up on their side 
by fresh plunder. Howev^er, the question was not one of 
expediency ; having virtually given the valley to Ghumbeer 
Singh, nothing could justify its being taken from him ; and 
when the question was discussed. Major h'. Grant, who, as 
officer in charge of the Lew and [oint Commissioner in 
Manipur, still represented our interests tiiere, strongly urged 
its retehtion. The arguments of expedienc) from our Resi¬ 
dent at Ava were destined to triumj)h over justici' ; and on 
January 9th, 1834. the Kubo \ alle)' was handed over to the 
Burmese, against the wishes of mun)- f)f tlie inhabitants, an 
annual allowance of 6.000 .Sicca rupees being granted to 
Manipur as com()ensation. d'hat very day Cihumbeer Singh 
died in Mani[)ur, leaving an infant son. two years of age, 
named Chandra'Kirtee .Singh. Chandra Kirtee Singh was 
recognised as Rajah, and an able member of his family, his 
father’s first cousin, Nur Sing', assumed tlie office of Regent. 
In 1835 the British Government ceased i)aying' the “Mani¬ 
pur Levy,” Major Grant left Manipur, and Cajitain Gordon, 
who had for eiglit years previously l,>een attached to the 
Levy, was appointed as Political .\gent to repre.sent our in¬ 
terests and maintain the independence of Manipur. Captain 
Pemberton had long before this been transferred to the 
.Survey Department. In 1H37 Captain Guthrie., R.IC, 
commenced cutting the hill road from Cachar to Manipur, 
and finished the w'ork in '15^44. 

The Regent, Nur Singh, had ruled on in spite of constant 
attempts to overthrow his goyernment; but in 1844 the 
Queen-mother attempted to procure his murder, with a 
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view to reigning herself, and failii|g, tied to British territory 
with the young Rajah, Chandra Kirtee Singh. 

The throne being now vacant, the J^egent, Nur Singh» 
assumed the government of the State in his own name, and 
reigned with the hearty approval of nearly all the people. 

Captain Cordon also died in December, 1H44 : he had 

lived upwards of seventeen years in Manipur, and his name 

is still remembered with affection : he held established an. 

Cnglish school in which, among other pupils, were two girls ; 

but he also introduettd I'mglish vegetables, etc., mto the 

country and otherwise laboured for the benefit of the people. 

He was succeeded by Lieut. M‘Culloch. ^ Rajah .Xur 
^ • 
Singh dieil in 1S50 and was succeeded by his brothef De- 

bindro ; but the latter was too weak for his position, and 
early in 1H51 the young son of Chumbeer Singh, Chandra 
Ivirtia; Singh, invaidcd the country with a band of devr)ted 
followers. When he reached the borders of the valley, 
Debindro lied, and Chandra Kirtee Singh entered the capi¬ 
tal in stat<‘ and was unanimously accepted as Rajah. 

Till 1S51 the Coverrnnent of India had always acknow¬ 
ledged the ^le facto Rajah of ISIanipur. And attempts to 
overthrow the existing ruler W(;re constant, all ending in 
more or less bloodshed. Now, however. Captain M'Culloch 
urged on the Govttrnment tosuppc.rt the young Rajah ; and 
he was authorized to “ make a public avowal of the deter¬ 
mination of the British Government to uphold the present 
Rajah, and to resist and punish any parties attempting 
hereafter to dispossess him.” The Court of Directors of 
th<j Last India Company, in confirming the order of the- 
Goternment of India, remarked, in a despatch dated May 
5th, 1852: “The position you have a.ssumed of pledged 
protectors of the Rajah, imposes on you. as a necessary 
consequence, the obligation of attempting to guide him. by 
your advice, but if needful, of pro^jLiding his subjects against 
oppression on his part ; (Otherwise our ‘Tuaranteo of his rule 
may be the causi'. of inflicting on them a continuance 
of reckless tyranny.” It is to be regretted that these 
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words of wisdom and justice have been steadily ignored by 
successive Governments. We fail to find an instance in 
which the Government of India has ever seriously remon¬ 
strated witli the Rajah. The determination of Government 
to uphold Chandra Kirtee Singh was, however, a good one ; 
and during his long reign of thirty-five years none of the 
many attempts to overthrow him had the slightest success, 
nnd he himself, on the other hand, displayed an unswerving 
fidelity to the British Government. 

Ghumbeer Singh had visited and exacted tribute from the 
village of Kohima in the Naga hills ; and for many years 
after that (n'ent, which occurred in 1832, Manipur main¬ 
tained more or less close relations with the Angami Nagas ; 
and the British Government seems to have assumcxl that 
it had some authority over them. Indeed, in 1835, the 
great forest between the I )oyang and Dhunsiri rivers was 
declared to be the boundary between Manipur and A.ssam ; 
and in 1851 Manipur was informed that it was at’liberty ti> 
work its will on the .Xngami Nagas. It availed itself ot 
the ])ermission, and established a predominant influences 
over many villages. But times changed, and in 1867 the 
Government of India, tired of th<s constant raitls on its ter¬ 
ritory, established a station at Samogoodting, on the borders 
of the Angami country, and survesy followed. When a 
definite boundary came to be laid down, the interests of 
Manipur were not perhaps considered as they should have 
been, and many villages which had long paid her tribute 
were included in British territory. * 

We must now go back a litth?, and allude to a great 
movement that, .so far as can be ascertained, began between 
the years 1830 and 1840, and is still (Ijoing on, we mean the 
northward march of the Kuki race. Several tribes, speak¬ 
ing dialects of the Kuki language, have long been settled 
in the south of Manipui^ ;^but it is not to these we refer ; 
they are generally known by their tribal names Kom, 
Cheeroo, Ouoireng, etc. By Kukis we mean the whole race 
formerly outside the limits of Manipur, whom we simply call 
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Kukis, but who, amon^ themselves, are known by their 
tribal names, others such as Chins, Sooktees or Kamhows, 
laishais, etc. It was al^out thei year that Manipur be^ 

i;an to feel the pressure of the wave, which soon threatened 
to become an imminent dano^e^r to the little State. 

Colonel M'Culloch thoroughly grasped the situation ; he 
saw that the object of tlu* immigrants was to obtain land 
to cultivate and settle; down peacefully, having been driven 
from their old homes, and he pressed on .the Rajah (then 
Nur Singhs the advisabilitv of settling them down on vacant 
lands in suitable situations. 'I'lie Rajah warmly.responded, 
and left the arrangement entirely in ColoneJ M'Culloch’s 
hantls. The result was (anincntly satisfactory. 

In 1861, Colonel M'Culloch bade adfeu to Manipur. 
'Idle shower of stars had not th<.;n Ixigun to fall ; and a man 
whom the (iovernment of India ought to have delighted to 
honour, left unrewardcal. The information gathered in the 
past decade was ignonal. 1 because things had latterly gone 
smoothly in IManipur, the h'oreign ()11ice assumetl that 
things always would do so, irrespective of who held the 
appointment. In fact it woukl have been difficult to have 
fount! a more unsuitable officer than the one appointed to 
succeed C.'olonel M'Culloch. who ditl his utmost to smooth 
his succt.cssor’s way, handiitg over tc> him the managemeiit 
of the Kukis and other hill tribt;s. etc. It was of no avail ; 
the new Political Agent was soon in the midst of difficul¬ 
ties, and after a troubled period of less than two years in 
olficc, he was ordered by t iovernment to leave in three days. 
Manipur was fora time without an Agent; but the Rajali 
ljt;gg(!d Government to send back Colonel M'Culloch, who, 
though he had retired* was in India. The Rajah's retjuest 
w'as granted, and in May, 1864, Colonel M'Culloch returned, 
and was received with acclamation by Rajah and people. 

I he next few years were de-vtated to restoring the con- 
fidence that had been forfeited by the; conduct of the last 
Political Agent. Towards the end of 1867 Colonel M'Culloch 
retired, remaining, however, for a few da)^ in Manipur in 
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order to post his successoH' in the work. He, too, in spite 
of the experience of the past, had been carelessly selected 
i\nd was eminently unfitted for his post. The Durbar were 
more cautious, and when Colonel M'Culloch left, the control 
of the Kukis was vested in the Maharajah’s officials. The 
new Political Agent died in 1876, having, for years pre¬ 
viously, been on indifferent tenns with the Durbar, by 
whom a formal complaint was at last lodged with the 
Government of ,India. During part of his period of office 
he was on leave, when he was officiated for by General 
Nuthall and Colonel (now General) Mowbray Thomson, 
C.B., both of whom are remembered with resjiect. 

in December, 1877, an attack was made on the Manipur 
frontier outpost of Kongal by the 'J'sawbwa of Thoungdost 
or Sumjok, and eight Manipuris killed. This outrage was 
never redressed or condoned, ami remained unsettleil 
when the war of 1885 broke out; but in 1881 82 the 
boundary, which hatl never been clearly defined, was laid 
down by Colonel Johnstone. Political Agent and Boundary 
Commissioner, with the help of Colonel Bailgle.y and a 
survey party, 'fhis settlement, though never formally ac¬ 
cepted by the Burmese, was the means of securing pcac<i 
for the next four years, neither party going beyond it. 

Meanwhile our pcisition in tin* Kaga Hills had great!}' 
altered. The modest scheme inauguraUxl in 1S66 67. which 
aimed at no morci than a station at Samoogoodting and a 
gradually acquired influence over the different villages, had 
grown, and a forward policy was determimxl on. 'Phe 
cstablishmcmt was moved to Kohima in the coUl weathtn* 
of 1878. 79, and the political officer in charg(‘ of the Naga 
Hills, Mr. Damant, looked forward to‘years of peaceful and 
useful work among the people. Neither he nor thosit 
around him realized that they were sleeping on a volcano. 

On Oct. 13th, 1879, Mig, Damant left Kohima with an 
escort on a visit to Konomah, and reaching that place the 
next day, was shot dead as he ar*rived at one of the entrances. 
A general massac?re of his followers succeeded, d'hose who 
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escapcxi took the news to KohiAia, where tlic troops and 
establishment were quartered in two stockades ; one of 
these was abandoned and the other strenLjthenecI, and the 
inhabitants prepanid for a siege. A letter was at once 
despatched to I\Ir. 1 lindc, extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Woka, fifti'^-seven mihts away, asking him to march at once 
with all the men he could get together, to join the garrison 
of Kohima. d'his he did ; and though the duty was one <>f 
extreme (.langer, and rcc[uiring great couriige and^ tact, he 
successfully accomplished his task and led his band of sixty- 
two men into tlu; Kohima stockade on the iqdi October. 
L'nfortunately the exertion and exposure were too much for 
him ; and thcjugli he contributed much to save Kohima, he 
never recoveretl his health, and died within a short time. 

rumour of tln^ disaster reached Manipur; Colont;! 
Johnstone knew the Kaga Hills, and at once realized its 
gravity and prcixtred to march to the aid of the beleaguered 
garrison with his escort of eighty men all told, and sent on 
a swift and trusty Naga messenger to beg them to hold 
out. 'fhe Maliarajali of Manipur, at his request, lent him 
2,oO(j Manipuri se[Joys and offercil to go himself. This part 
of the offer being declined, he sent his son the heir-a[)parent, 
th(' (.lo[)osed Maharajah, now in exile in Calcutta, together 
with the abh; minister and commander, d'hangal Major. 

d'hc suect'ss of the ex[)edition is .a matter of history ; the 
garrison, including eight lfurop(?ans and 53S native British 
subjects, wcia.- saved from a general massacre, they being on 
th(; [)oint of surrender ; and the Xaga Hills from a generad 
revolt wliich it would have taken 5.000 men and two ygars 
time to subdue. The conduct of tht^ Maharajah of Manipur 
was praiseworthy in th*e extreme. He was still feeling sore 
at being deprived of his tributar)' villages and cov’cted terri¬ 
tory, and he might easily have insidiously fomented the 
rebellion. Instead of this, he loyiilfy exerted himself to the 
utmost on our behalf, fiarly in i88o,,Sir Steuart Bayley, 
the Chief Commis.sioner of Assam, visited Manipur for the 
purpose of thanking the Maharajah on *the part of the 
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Viceroy, and prescntini^ him with the insignia of a C.S. I. 
He was received with great enthusiasm, and on his de¬ 
parture, escorted tofhe frontier at Mao. There was a slight 
attempt at a revolution in i88i, during the absence of the 
Political Agent; and in the cold weather of i88i 82, the 
IVIanipur-iiurmah boundary was settled, as already men¬ 
tioned. The revolution was of the old-fashioned type. An 
utterly insignificant man, by name, “ hh'engba,” suddenly 
appeared, naised a small band of followers, and proclaimed 
himself Rajah. He was speedily ca})tured and, with seven¬ 
teen followers, executed. Reyond these two events nothing 
of importance, occurred till tlie \ ear 1885. In April of that 
year, a raid on the Kubo Valley by a Kuki tribe from 
Manipur, was c,omj)lained of by the Ihirmese authorities, 
and the matter was in([uired into by the Political Agent, 
Colonel Johnstone, who visited tlu! X^alley and had friendly 
interviews with the Burmese, officials. lnc[uiries led to the* 
belief that the raid had been committed at the instigation 
of Thangal Major, the Aya Pocn'cl or Manipuri Minister 
for Burmese Afiairs, in rev'^enge for the Kongal outrage of 
1877, which still remained unredressc'd. d'his afterwards 
proved to be the case. At the time, however, failing actual 
proof, the Political Agent felt so coi^vinccsl that MamJjur 
was in the wrong, that he insist(M on the Maharajah’s 
removing Thangal Major from the ;\ya Poorelship. 

Burmese affairs were now approaching a crisis, and war 
was determined on. Our troops were ready to advance uj» 
the Irrawady, when orders were * received in Manipur to 
communicate with some I'^uropeans in the em])loy of the 
Bombay-Burmah Corporation, wlto, with some himdreds of 
native British subjects were be)'ond reach in the forests 
of the Chindwin, and who. it was feared, would fall victims 
to the vengeance of the Burmese. A warning letter was 
successfully conveyed toL.,,Mj'. Morgaii, the Chief of the 
Bombay-Burmah Corporation establishment at Kendat, the 
friendly negotiations of the previous spring with the Bur¬ 
mese officials aiding the o[)eration. (.)ur troops advanced, 
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and the lives of the KuropeansI esjjecially were in g^reat 
danger. News of this reached Manipur. A second time 
was the Maharajah appealed to for help, and again he re* 
s])onded. The l^olitical iVgent marched with his own escort 
and a party of the IVIaharaJah’s troops, and one of two 
mountain guns, received as a re\yard for service in the 
Naga Hills, to Kendat, 150 miles from Manipur, and 
the lives of three hmropeans and 250 native British sub¬ 
jects and much property were saved. A«fter some hard 
fighting, including the capture of the great stockade at 
Kendat, the whoh^ party, many of whom had been in cap¬ 
tivity, were safely escorted to the Manipur fcontier, where 
they remained in safety till the <*nd of the campaign. 

Colonel Johnstone, having been severely, wounded, went 
on leave in .Aiiril, 1886, but some of the Maharajah’s troop 
continuefl to give assistance, and Colonel Johnstone spoke 
highly of the moral assistance; givem to him l)y the then 
ll<;ir Apjiarent (now e;xiled Rajah). 

Major W. P. Trotter succeeded as Political Agent, but 
was almost immediately aftt;r sev'ercly wounded in action, 
and <lit-x.l from the effects in July, i88f 

.\ short time before Major d'rotter’s dc-ath, the Maharajah 
Chandra Kirtre Singh, who had lotig been an invalid, died 
after an unprecedentedly long reign of thirty-five yeiirs ; he 
was succeeflcd by his eldest son, Soor Chandra Singh. 

Now was the golden opportunity for intro.hieing reforms 
and acting up to the wise jiolicy propounded when the 
British Government guaranteed its support to Chandra 
Kirtee Singh, to which we have alreatlv alluded. <. )wing to 
the necessities of the war in Burmah, there was a large force 
at times in Manipur, ftilh' capable of supporting our pres- 
tige ;.and everything pointed to the advisability of a new 
departure iriManipur politics, and a frank iidmission on both 
sides that, while we had up to this 4 ;ihie abstained from inter¬ 
ference in the internal alT.tirs of the S^ate, we should, for 
the future, while "supporting* the Rajah, assure ourselves 
that he tvas really governing according to bur princi[)les of 
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justice. Hitherto gross ckses had been taken up, individual 
abuses stopped, and unjust or cruel sentences been averted, 
•All this, however, had been done by the personal influence 
of the Political Agent for the time being ; but abuses held in 
check by a strong Agent were likely to grow up rapidly 
under a weak or indifferent successor. No permanent im¬ 
provement could be effected until the (jrovernment of India 
• intimated plainly that it authorized its Agent to sec that 
reforms were actually carried out. Now there was a new 
Rajah, and the clay was plastic ; and even Manipur tradi¬ 
tion was in our favour, as it was always the custom of a 
Rajah, soon after his accession, to make promises of reform. 
It was not the laws of Manipur that required alteration, 
exce])t in a few isolated cases, but their honest administra¬ 
tion that people demanded. 

• The Indian Foreign Office had enougli information at its 
disposal to show that the i\Iani])ur appointment was not an 
easy one.; and when it became vacant at such a critical time, 
the utmost care should have been takem to find a suitabh; 
officer to fill it, going beyond thi^ Assam Commission, if 
necessary, in case it did not afford sufficient choice. 1 lav¬ 
ing found the right man, a delinite policy should have been 
framed for him to carry out, including a fair amount of rit- 
form ; and. keeping in view the great dange-r in the past, 
arising from too many heirs to the throiu', it would hav^e 
been wise to exile several of the Rajah’s brothers. In any 
case the even then notorious Koireng (the .Senaputty of 
recent events) should have been Instantly deported. .Such 
a’.procedure would have greatly comnn.mded itself to the 
people at large. We do not learn that at this time or sub- 
.sequently any discrimination was exercised in the appoint 
ment of a Political Agent. Mani[)ur had been quiet, and its 
internal affairs had given no trouble since the contretemps 
of 1876, and so it might go gn. A little later, in calm con- 
temjjt of past cxp^ience, an officer in wretched health was 
appointed, much again.st his v?i!l, it is believed, to die within 
a few months of his arrival in Manipur. 'Fhus a policy of 
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“drift” was once more inaugurated, with the result that 
might have been expected—that was expected by those 
who had any knowledge of the country^' 

'File Rajah Soor Chandra Singh has been described by 
those who knew him as an amiable man, not without ability, 
but weak and good-natunxl, extremely sensible of the neces¬ 
sity of loyally to the British Government, and as having, 
on several occasions, shown himself desirous of acting ia 
accorckince with its wishes. Such a man, under the guid- 
ance of a stixjng Political Agent, might have done great 
things ; and, with his charact(..r thus slrengtheged, woukl 
have, it is belie\ (;J, proved an able ruler. 1 ^e had the de¬ 
votion* of tin.* strongest party in the State; arid the e.'^ile’of 
t'.ven one <jf his brothers, Koiren.g, would^ have proved a 
warning m<.>re eloiiuent than worths to the tlisaffected, who 
for tilt ir own ends were willing to act against him. "l^'rom 
the commencement of his r«-ign, howex cr, things were not 
in his favour. lie w,is too good-natured to his brothers, 
and weak in his dealings with them. hhich brother formed 
a little court of his own, and became a centre of oppression 
to the [)eople, lor which the; Rajah got the credit and lost in 
popularity. 'I'hcre can be. no iloubt, too, that the increasing 
number of l'Airo[)eans wlio visited Manipur, and the constant 
passage ol troops to and Ircmi Pninnah, with the conseejuent 
demand l(.)r supplies, etc., raising the prices to the inhabit¬ 
ants, causetl some disconttmt .unong the up[)er classes in 
Manipur; tin; Rajah would again be Idamed for this, ami 
his enemies makt.“ caj)ital* out of it. It is umjuestionable 
that the Senaputty alw a\ s di(.i as[)ire to supreme power, and’ 
thaf he had for years, [)revious to the rev'olution of Septem- 
b(;r last, been tanning Ih.e. liana; of tliscontent and doing his 
utmo.st to attach a strong part\- to himself. .Ml this ought 
to have been foreseen and know n at the Residency, and 
counter measures taken, as already “suggested ; but nothing 
seems to have been done,*and the revolution appears to have 
come upon the Political Agci>t as a sudden surprise. 

1 he true history oi the dwindling of our prestige in Mani- 
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pur during the last few yAars will probably never be known. 
It is not necessary to attempt to unravel any of the in¬ 
trigues that led up to the sinister event- —the revolution of 
September, i8qo. It was plain to all that knew him that 
Kofreng the Senaputty would not long be content to occupy 
a secondary j)osition ; and an attempt to overthrow the Ma¬ 
harajah and place himself or a puppet of his own on the 
'thi on<i was a mere question of time. The Maharajah and 
his brothers \ve<'e not all sons of tht; same mother, and one; 
of his own brothers, Pucca Sena, was his chief favourite ; the 
second brother. Kula Chandra Singh, ap[)ointcd joobraj.or 
heir^aj)parent,, when the Rajah succeeded to the throne, was 
by a different mother, as also were; the Senaputty and otliers. 
The Maharajah’s three own brotlK;rs api^ear to have; taken 
his side, anti three others, half-brothers, the Staiaputty’s. It 
is not necessary to mention the names of any but tht; promi¬ 
nent actors, as the\' are confusiim. 

A day or two previous to the 21st. then; ap{)ears to have 
been some dispute* between Pucca Sena anti the St;na])utty’s 
party, the result being that iht; former told the hlaharajali 
some tales abtjut tht;m which made him tiut;stion tin; Joobraj, 
and ask him if any plot was being hatchf;d against him. 'I'ln; 
Joobraj stoutly denied the imputation ; anti almost immedi¬ 
ately after lea\'ing the Maharajah’s presence set off for a 
place called Phoi-Ching, tjn the Cachar road, attmided by all 
his personal folhnvttrs. In tht; middle, (if the night the Sena¬ 
putty, with two brothers and a himdr(;d men, scalt;d the walls 
of the Maharajah’s j)rivate enclosiirt; and fired on him while 
he. was asleep in his bed. The noist; awoke him ; lit; sprang 
up, anti began tying on his turban, when it was pierced by 
a shot. Realizing the situatit>n, he at once took to flight, 
anti in climbing a wall hatl a severt; fall and hurt himself. 
The night was dark, and being unable to distinguish friend 
from foe, he fled to tiTer Residttney for saft;ty, leaving the 
palace by the soutlicrn entrance, where he met his brothe.r, 
Pucca Sena, coming to his asshitance. His two other faithful 
brothers also followed him to the Residency, where he was 
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speedily joined by Thangal (General, Angom Ningthow, 
Samoo vSingh, and other high officials, bringing with them 
followers, armed and unarmed. 

Now, before going further with the narrative of events, it 
is necessary to make a few observations, b'irst, the British 
Government had practically undertaken to j^rotect the 
Maharajah, and hold him in possession of his throne, jmd 
given proof of their intentions by, on two jirevious occasions,, 
putting down attempts to subvert his Goverrjment. Second, 
iliat this attempt on his life and throne was got up in the 
palace, during the presence of the Political Agent at the 


capital, and in open defiance of the known orders of the 


fjovernment of India. 


'I’he inference being,’that the co'n- 


s[)irators relied on the weakness or neutrality of our repre¬ 
sentative. to ensure their success, otherwise they must have 
been well aware that their act was one of gross folly. * 


In any case, there would seem now to have been a grand 
opjiortunity for the Political Agent for the display of prompt 
and vigorous action for the maintenance of our prestige, and 
for the bold assertion tif our determination, under no cir¬ 


cumstances to allow our nominee to be ousted from the 


position in which we had placed him. Alas ! such a line of 
conduct implies years of carefully nursed-up* inlluence, and 
the habit of long-asserted authority. We fear that the later 
annals of Manipur afforded no hope of such a strong course 
being taken. We believe the i<blowing to i>e a fairly correct 
account; all that happened will probably iu:vcr be known. 

I.hidoubtcdly the Political Agent’s duty was clear ; the 
Maharajah was under his protection ; Government had 
.guaranteed him ; he should therefore have boldly thrown 
his weight into the scalti in his favour. The attempt to over¬ 
throw him was a direct insult to the authority of Govern¬ 
ment, and it would obviously be detrimental to that authority 
to allow the Maharajah, even if he teally wished it, to abdi¬ 
cate it under compulsioi^. x\ man’s nerve’s may easily be 
shaken by an attempt on his Jife and a sudden insurrection. 
He sought moral aid from the British Re^3resentative, and 
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that aid should instant, y liave been given him. No man 
was fit for the post of Political Agent who had not sufficient 
force of character jto adopt a strong course under such cir¬ 
cumstances. I'he instant the news reached the Political 
Ag'ont, he should have despatched an ultimatum to the 
rebels, demanding their submission, and a telegram asking for 
help in the shape of two or three hundred men under liuro- 
pean officers from Kohima, d'amu, or Cachar. 1 lis next act 
should have been to call on all the Rajah’s loyal adherents, 
underThangal General, to recapture the palace atall hazards. 
1 lad this.been done, it is probable that the rev'olt would have 
ended by noon of the 22nd September. In any case, the 
arrival of troops would have turned the scale iti favour of the 
■Rajah; and things having quieted down, it would have been 
seen that, to secure jicrmanent c[uiet, both the Sena[)utty and 
•Pucca Sena would have to be deported ; the latter, thougli 
not of a truculent dispositi<jn, being c'Andently a mischief- 
maker. However, this was not to be. lioth the- Maharajah 
and Political Agent seem to have vacillated, and things 
were allowed to drift, d'lie Maharajah’s part}'say that tlu^ 
Political Agent forbad(.- his followers to fight in his defence; 
and that, feeling no confidence in him and fearing for his 
life, he a.sketl his enemies to allow him to retire [x'acefull}' 
on a pilgrimage to Rrindabund (knowing that, as a pilgrim, 
he would be free from attack), intending to proceed at once 
to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and lay his case before 
him. On the other hand, it is asserted that he signed an 
act of abdication, and when asked by the Political Agent to 
reconsider it, declined. Carefully weighing and sifting all 
the evidence before us, we feel convinced that the INiaha- 
rajah never had an)' intention ()[ Jibdicating, but that for 
some reason or other he distrusted the Political Agerjt, and 
believed his sympathies to be with the Senaputty’s part}'. 
He certainly felt that*there was no chance of our repre¬ 
sentative taking .such strong anci high-handed action as 
would have not only .secured- his success, not even assurcil 
the safety of Ifis life, which had already been attempted. 
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Under the circumstances, his conduct can hardly be con- 
• sidered reprehensible. Even the stronjr, able, and coura- 
s^eous Chandra Kirtee Singh realized the; extreme danger of. 
a sudden coitpdc inain without the prompt aid of the Political 
Agent, as, when a new site for the Residency was [proposed 
in November, 1H77, he opposed its removal from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the palace, because, in the event of a revolution, 
lie wanted to be under the Agent’s immediate protection. 

In the correspondence laid befon^ Parliament it is stated 
to have Ijcen Mr. Oninton’s belief that the Joobraj Kula 
Chandra Singh was not [irivy to his brother’s pjot. This 
cannot.h>r moment be admitted. The evbkmce .shows 
that as soon as tht^ Political Agent’s neutrality and the 
.Senaputty’s success had been clearly dcnjionstrated, the 

latter sent a strong force to escort the Joobraj from 

. • 

Phoiching, and that he marched into thc^ palace in triumjih, 
utterly ignoring tin* Maharajah, who was at the Ricsidency. 
His object in going to Phoiching was probably to be read)' 
to es<aj)e in the event of the failure of the .S<maputty’s 
attcMupt ; his grandmotlu.M* luirsued an idcmtical polic)' when 
she attem{)t<al the lib.* of the Regent X ir .Singh in 1844. 

The Joobraj’s triumphal entr\', with troops, state ele- 
jihants, and batul phg iiig, Avas soon followed b)' the Maha- 
raj.ih’s dc-partun; for Cachar und.c'r an <?scort. lie left 
bcdiind him his Ranc;'*, and S(;m ;uul heir, the latter a boy 
of twelve -a certain [iroot that h.o intended to return ; and 
after reaching Cachar. proceeded to Calcutta. He sent 
petitions recpiesting to be reinstat(xl, both to the \dceroy 

and to the Chiel Commissioner of Assam. 

♦ 

. 'rims the first act in tlic tragedy was over. The -Rajah, 
whom we had seated on the throne of his father, and to 
whom we had promised support against all conu-rs, had 
been attacked at night, driven out of his palace, and finally 
forceil to l(*ave his country, under the very eyes of our 
rejiresentative. whose bounden duty it ^vas to uphold him, 
and whose pride it should have beim to maintain intact 
the authority of the Mritish Gova.-rnment.* It might have 
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been expected that the k^jovernment, seeing its authority 
thus set aside, would have instantly asserted itself, and, 
pending an inquiry^ have ordered the occupation of Mani¬ 
pur by a sufficient force, and decreed the deposition of the 
usurpers. The Rajah might hav'e been reinstated at once, 
on the distinct understanding that on a full investigation into 
all. the circumstances the Government might find it neces¬ 
sary to depose him. We say this, quite admitting that 
without a full knowledge of all the circumstances it might 
not have been advisable to promise the Rajah a continu¬ 
ance of our supjiort ; but failing evidence of rebellion, or 
utter incapacity, or grave crime, we were not justified by 
justice or policy in refusing to reinstate him. It is clear 
indeed that policy demantled that we should, among an 
ignorant {leople, who look for instant action in such cases, 
luive shown at once that we would not tolerate any act of 
usurpation. Insteatl of this, tlu* usual lengthy correspon¬ 
dence was commenced, a portion of wliich has now b(;en 
published. So far as we can glean from it, w<! infer that the 
Government of India at one time, contemplated restoring tlu; 
rightful Maharaj.ili .Soor Chandra Singh, while it is shown 
ver)- plainly tliat tile Political .Xgiuit of Manipur, Mr. Grim- 
wood, and the Cliief Commissioner of Assam, Mr. Ouinton, 
urg<!d that he should not be sent back. The latter sc'ems 
to have feared that his restoration would nec(‘ssitat<^ an in¬ 
crease in the number of troops we maintained in Manipur, a 
perfectly needless fear; the deportation of the quarrt;lsom(t 
brothers, including Pucca .Smina, afid a little more well-timed 
interference, would have been all that was necessarv. The 
guard-at the Residency consisted at the time of r 2C men, 
double the maximum number statioltied there at any time 
previous to January, i<SS6, more than three times the* 
minimum force up to that dat(.‘. It is true that our passive 
attitude during the crisls.of .September, rSgo, and years of 
weakness had greatjy lowered our* prestige; but a vigorous 
as.sertion of the authority of the paramount Power would 
have done muclt towards restoring it; and had the Rajah 
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been allowed to return, escortedi by 200 men, the hostile 
l)arty would have melted away, and all O[)position would 
have ceased. But wise and politic counsels did not prevail. • 
Whatever its own ideas may have been, the Government 
of India endorsed the views of Mr. Quinton, so far as to 
decide not to restore Maharajah Soor Chandra. 

Meanwhile let us see how things were progressing in 
Manipur. On the surface all seems smooth ; tht;re is a rather 
large ripple in the shape of an attempted rising in December, • 
but it is put down, and described as of a trifling nature by 
the Political y\gent, who ap})arently saw everything through 
roseate glasses. He at least should, pending the receipt 
of dt^fmite orders from Government, have manntalned.a dig- 
nifi<;d reserve;; but now' we find him posing as a fast friend 
of the Senaputty (for the ncm-expulsion of whom, for an 
abominable act of cruelty, Maharajah .Soor Chandra rSingh 
is strongly condcmni;d in i<SS8), from whom “ he had 
received mucli kindness," to quote a published letter. It 
can hardly be; wondered at if tlie Senaputty looked on his 
friimd the Political Agei’.t in the light of a jiartisaii, instead 
of the courteous but firm anti impartial representati\'e of 
the British Governmt-nt. I.ooking a little below' the sur¬ 
face, what do \ve see We find in the m®nth of January 
every one disturbed by the shadow of ccaning trouble, 
})eople fearful of what was to happtm, and predicting evil. 
Later on, when the Chief Ct>m,missioner'.'> visit was dt'cided 
on, we hear of British subjects transmitting their valuables 
to India, and that complete anxiety for the future was the 
predominant feeling. Wt; hear now. too, that tlevotetl 
adherents of the rightful Rajah had cast in their lot with 
the usurpc;rs. How could it be otherwise ? The continuity 
of the policy of the British Government was doubted. The 
fierce Senaputty w^as the man in power ; there was no 
alternative but to obey him. Thi*; w'as the situation early 
in March, i8gi. The riirone was occupied by a weak and 
ignorant pupj)et, Kula Cha^idra Singfi, second son of the 
late Maharajah Chandra Kirtee Singh ; tjic Mayor of the 
Palace, the true ruler, was the Senaputty! 
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At last the secret orclerL of Government were issued, and 
the Chief Commissioner set out on his march for Mani[)ur, 
The Viceroy had decitled not to restore Soor Chandra 
Singh, but to acknowledge the Joobraj Kula Chandra 
Singh, the man nominally in power, as Rajah. At the 
same time, as it was not deemed advisable, that anyone 
should be allowed to dej)Ose and set up Rajahs, that func¬ 
tion iK'ing the s[)ecial privileg(M)f the Governimmt of Imlia, 
the Chief Comipissiomrr was ordered to proceed to ]\lani- 
pur, and’liaving made! known the orders of Govaa'iiment, to 
cause the an'est of the Senaputty, and deport him with a 
view ,to his bejng intiu'iK-tl in some part ol India, d'liat is, 
the passive t(.)dl was to benefit by tin; act of violence and 
treachery i)erpetrated b)' Ins l>rothcr, while the latU;r was 
to be punished. If this policy was framed with a vimv to 
securing the s[K'ed)’ return of .Soor Chanilra .Singh in an 
apparently natural wa\', it deserves much credit, though it 
may bear the stigma of lieing .M;ichia\( ]lian ; otherwi.s(.- 
we cannot (mdorsc; it as {.-ither wise or ju^t. d'in-charact(*r 
of Kula Chaiulra .Singh being what w(t have descrihetl it 
to be. d'he removal from the scene of the .Senajaitty 
would, without our interference, have spe<slily led to the 
restoration of the rightful Rajah. ;r far abler man with a 
stronger following. If, as w<t beliecc, however, the act of 
Government was bona fulc. we can onK (.:\j>ress (nir un¬ 
mitigated surprise? -as, though the .Senaputt}’ was the more; 
criminal of the two, Kula Chandra .Singh must be con¬ 
sidered as his accessory both befort? and after the fact. 

The Chief Ccjinmissicmer set out on his journex' from 
Golaghat, in Assam, on March 7th, taking with him as his 
escort 400 men of the 42nd and 44th* Goorkha regiments, 
under the command of Colonc;! .Skene, l)..S.O.,of the 42nd. 
Captain Cowley was also under orde*rs to proctaxl to Mani¬ 
pur from Cachar with 2o6.Goorkhas. 

I'he men of the escort carrie.d only forty rounds of cart¬ 
ridges each in their pouches, a-nd no reserve; ammunition ! 
One march from* Golaghat, Lieut. Gurdon was sent on 
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ahead to Manipur to confer with Mr. Ciriniwood the Politi¬ 
cal Agent. Me arrived on the 15th, and rejoined Mr. 
Quinton’s cain[> on the iStli at Karong, fiour marches from 
Manipur. I'roin his report it appears that Mr. (jrimwood 
did not approve of the de|)ortation of tlie Senaputly, or of 
liis arrest while attending a Durbar; but he never hinted 

that there was much fear of o]jj)Osition, tliough he. said that 

» 

the Senaputty would personally offer a resistance. 

The Chief Commissioiu^r was. as usual* met at the 
frontic'r station of Mao, b)' d'hangal Cencral, the officer in 
charea; of the district and liiK* of road running thence to 
Manipuj' an active, intelligent old man ot se\’cnty-fpur 
years of age, formerly deva)t(‘d to the, Ilritish Gova^rnment 
and Maharajah .Sof)r Chandra .Singh, but forced by recent' 
events to obe\- the usurper. 'J'hence. they marched hnsurely 
to M.'inipur, till at .S(Migmai. the* last march, thirteen miles* 
frejm the capital, the}* were met by Mr. Grimwood on 
M.'irch 21st. At Sengmai a council was held, at which 
Mr. ()i:into:t. Colon<;l .Skene, and Mr. Grim\vood were 
jiresent, whe-n it was decided to arrest tlu^ S(*naputty at a 
Durbar t(j l.)e held the le-xt day, and til mce despatch him 
undm* a strong escijrt to Kohima. On tht! morning of tlm 
22nd March the part\' proc(‘eded tt^ Maniiiur. being met at 
four miles from the c.ipital by the Sentiputt)' with a guard 
of honour. .\t the outer gate of tin* p.il.ace, th.e Regent. 
Kala Chandra Singh, nu't the k hief Ciunmissioner, when 
the latter announced that a Durbar would be* held at 12 
ji.m. that day. If this was the first notice of the Durbar, 
it seems a rather arbitral'}’ proceeding, and one savouring 
.unseemly haste ami calculated to arouse suspicion: it 
hiot being customary to* call upon the Ruler of a State to 
'pay a visit on such short notice. 1 lowever the Regent came, 
but without the Senaputty and his other brothers. Mr. 
Quinton refused to sec him, and oreVered that the Senaputty 
should be sent for, saying he could not. hold the Durbar 
without him ; it was stated thTit he was ill and could not 
attend, and the messenger sent to call hinl returned with 
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a message to the same effect. After waiting two hours 
the Resrent left without seeing the Chief Commissioner. 
The Political Agent was sent to the palace to confer with 
the Ministers (a proceeding quite contrary to the old eti¬ 
quette of the Agency, which prescribed that in all cases of 
business the two latter should invariably attend on the 
Political Agent), the result being* that another Durbar was 
, ordered for 9 a.m! on the 23rd ; but the hour arrived and 
no one came. .The Political Agent again visited the palace, 
but without effect ; and Mr. Ouinton wrote a letter to the 
Regent, ordering him to product; tlie Senaputty, adding 
that “if he_ was not delivered up he would havtt him 
arre.stcd.” Mr. Grimwood took this letter to the l^alace at 
2 ]).m., and stayed for about three hours, trying to persuade 
the Regent to obey orders, but failed, it being evident that 
the latter was afraid to act, though it had been intimatetl 
to him that he would not be recognised as IVIaharajah it he 
did not give up his brother and agree to other conditions. 

It was now quite plain that so far Mr. Ouinton s mission 
had failed, f ie appears to have come u|j e.\;pecting that 
every order he issued would be cheerfully obeyed—that, 
after having tacitly sanctioned our authority to be set aside 
and our pledged word to Soor Chandra Singh to be made of 
none effect, the man whom we had allowctd for si.x months 
to wield the power of the State would at a word from him 
quietly resign himself into his hands, a j)risoner, to go into 
exile and see his tool and puppet rcajj the benefit of his 
own successful perfidy and insolence. 'I'his, too, though he 
'must have known his desperate character and bloody antc*- 
cedents. But it was not to be ; the wind had been sown in 
September, and a whirlwind was to be reaped in March ! 

On the evening of the 23rd a council was held between 
Mr. Quinton, Colonel Skene, and Mr. (Grimwood ; and Mr. 
Quinton decided to effect the arrest of the Senaputty b)* 
force. Colonel Skene made his drrangements, and a little 
before daybreak a party of 250 men was ordered out to 
accomplish the •design. The Senaputty’s house was situ- 
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ated within the ^c^reat outer wall o^ the } 5 alac<,'-fort, at some 
little distance from the Rajah’s inner enclosure, where the 
Regent lived, and which was much more strongly fortified. . 

The attack was made and the house taken, after some 
resistance and some loss, Lieut. Brackenbury being mortally 
wounded and a native ofhcer killed ; but, as might.have been 
expected, the .Scnaputty wa.'f'not there, but had retrcate.cl to 
the stronger enclosure of the Regcmt, so that* the work of. 
our men had been in vain. We do not att^imjjt a lengthy 
description of the ojierations, and must reserve our criticism 
for a time ; but we assert that if an attack was inade at all, 
it outrht, to be successful, to have been made on the uiner 
enclosure, with a vie.w to ca})turing the guns and maga/.iiie. 
tjiv^'n .a fair su])[)ly of scaling ladders,—which could easily 
have been improvised, the Residency compound abounding 
with bamboos, -and a resolute attack, it is believed *that, 
considering the excellent quality of the troops employed, 
the work might have been speedily accomplished. Once 
possessc'd of the guns and maga/.ine, tiie Senaputty would 
have been powerless, aiul we should have Ijcen able to 
enforce our terms. 

We do not wish to say that it was right at this time to 
employ force ; but we do say emphatically, that having de¬ 
termined to resort to it, this was tlte only way of bringing 
about a successful issue, 'i'he attempt to arrest the Sena¬ 
putty was a half-measure, and Iialf-measures never succeed 
with Asiatics, seldom with any one. It was not our busi¬ 
ness to arrest the Sena[)uM:3’, but the Regent’s, acting under 
our orders. If the Regent failed to acknowledge the* 
autliority of the Chief Commissioner and carry out Ins 
orders, then he was the one we had tirst to deal with, and 
if we made an attack at all. it should have been on him and 
on his inner fort. I'lie troops simt occupied the Sena- 
[mtty’s house till 4 p.m., when llii^y were withdrawn; but 
from 10 a.m. fire had be<?n opened on the Residency, and 
at 2 p.m. two guns were brought to bear on it. 

The Residency at Manipur was a fine building, standing 
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in an enclosure containing about sixteen acres of ground, 
consisting of turf, lawns, gardens, groves, and tanks or 
ponds of water ; the enclosure likewise contained the bar¬ 
racks of the Political Agent’s escort, telegraph, and other 
Government oftices. The 'rrcasury was in the gateway. 
The Residency itself, which was constructed btgween 1878 
and i88t, was built on solid bricl: foundations seven feet 
above the ground, the rooms thus formed being practically 
shotproof, or capable of being made so with little troubl(^ 
d'he superstructure was in the old ICnglish half-timber 
style with a thatched roof, the walls, to a height of al)Out 
eight feet above the floor, being built of brick six inches 
thick’in timber framework. 'Phe front of the house was 
about 100 or 120 yards from th(t enclosure wall, beyond 
w'hich was a ditch, a broatl road, then a moat, and on the. 
oth«ir side of it the ramparts of the Rajah’s enclosure. 

1 he Residtmey grounds were surrounded b\' an enclosur*' 
mud wall and ditch, quite sufficient to act as a l^a.-astwork ; 
but it is obvious that neither Iious(; nor grrumds were 
intmided for tlefensive pur[)oses, llu)ugh in (erecting the 
building the constant <lomestic strife of Manipur was borm-. 
in mind, and the foundation walls of the- Residenc'y made 
suPiciently strong to afford a place of safety for non- 
combatants against any stra)' shot that might hapjx-n to 
pass that way. d'he iilea of creeling a fortre.-^s-liku- build 
ing in a friendly country, where the P(ditical Ag<--nt’s moral 
inlluc-nce helpet] tc) suj;port the ruling Rajah, an<l wheia- 
the former often liverl with, no {>ther guard th.in a [)arty of 
Mani|'juris, would never have occurred to the officer who 
built the late Residency. 

We have said that at 2 p.m. two guns (/lb. mountain 
guns) were brought to bear on tin.' Residency ; and soin<; 
time before this a musketry fire from tht; rear was o^iened 
on it, the enemy having advanced, undr;r cover of a village, 
just behind the enclosun; wall ; and the wounded and non- 
combatants were placed under the house in the shot-proof 
rooms already alhuhxl to. As evening came on, the ammu- 
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nition of the Goorkhas was reported to be runninjj short, 
and the question of a retreat to the o[)en was discussed ; 
but previous to arriving at a determination on the subject 
it was resolved to tr}' the effect of negotiations and ask for 
a truce. The ^Chief Commissioner wrote a letter to the 
Regcait, which was sent across to the palace, and our 
bugles sounded “ cease bring ” ; the fire of the IManipuris 
ceased, and a gong was heard to beat, and in half-an-hour 
a reply was received, in which tlie Regent promised to 
c(.;ase firing if our troops would lay down their arms. This 
proposal could not be accepted ; and just then*a Manipuri 
came with a proposal that the Chief Commis.sioner should 
meet tlie Senaputti half-way between the Residency 
and the Palacce to cliseuss matters. It Is stated that, on 
]\Tr. Grimwood’s advie<‘, the Chief Commissiemer decided 
to go, and wiait, accompanied b\- Mr. Grimwood, Colonel 
Skene, Mr. Cossins. and Lieutenant Simpson. The party 
went without an escort, and the officers divttsted themselves 
of their swords and revolvers. The humiliation was com¬ 
plete, the veil had fallen over their eyes, and the proud 
spirit of the Anglo-Indian had been nuenciied. e>r never 
could they have submitted to such a degradation, or so 
easily put their trust in a liloodthirsty savage. \Vhat fol- 
low('.d is specdil)' tc^ld, so far as we know it. I'he)' apjiear 
to have gone to the pulilic Durbar room, and after a con- 
lerence lasting some time to ha,e be<‘n killed. 'I'he [)arty 
in the Residency anxiously awaited the return of the Chief 
Commissioner and his officers ; but about midnight a Mani¬ 
puri sliouted over the wall that he would not return, and 
immediately alter a heavy lire was again opened .on our 
\)Cople. It was then assumed that the Chief Commissioner 
had been captured ; and as ammunition w.is reportetl to be 
falling short, it was decided to retreat towards Cachar, 
along the road from w'hich place Cajitain Cowk'y was 
advancing with 200 meif. The [larty, consisting of Captain 
Boileau, Captain Butcher, IJeutenant Guadon, Lieutenant 
Ltigard, Dr. Calvert, Lieutenant Woods,*tind Mr.s. Grim- 
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wood, with the bulk of the troops, seventeen wounded, and 
some unarmed followers left the Residency at about 2 a,m. 
on the morningr of. the 25th March, and, fording the river 
to the rear, proceeded along the Cachar road. Lieutenant 
Brackenbury died just before they left. It appears that in 
their haste to retreat the guard at the Treasury were for¬ 
gotten, and not being relieved, these gallant fellows, who 
, had been ordered by their native ofheer to hold their post 
to the last, bravely held out till 5 a.m., wlien they were 
overwhelmed and made prisoners. 'The retreating party 
jiiarched qn and reached the summit of the I.ai-metol range, 
tin; drst aftef leaving tin; valley by night, and halting there, 
proccede.d (m tlnar way on the morning of the 26th, when 
they met Captain Cowley’s detachment in the I.ai-metak 
valley. Joining their forces, th(;y marchc;(.l to Cachar, 
reaclung Luckipore, fourteen miles from that place, on 
March 31st. .Shortly after leaving Manijjiir the Residency 
was seen to be in (lames. I lere and there on tin; road 
there was some slight pretence of op[)osition ; b(;yond this 
ainl the great fatigues of the march, c!K;<;r(uiIy shar<;d by 
the heroic Mrs. (jrimwootl, the journey was uneventful. 

Thus we have a large party of baiglish otllcers, head<;d 

by the Chief'Commissioner of Assam, and over 500 excel- 

« 

lent troops (including tin; 120 permanently attached to the 
Residency) either killed, captured, or oblig(;d to retreat by 
the usurping head of a weak little native .Stal<;, the people 
of which are not naturally warlike, and where of old wc 
were regarded with respect and dwe. 

In {)assing comments on a great di.sastcr, it is not just to 
hold up to obloquy those who were tin; actual perpetrators 
of the mistake, without also asking vVho |)ut them tln;re and 
trusted them with work for which they were incompetent ? 
Now in this Manipur business all must .share the blame, 
both the Government of. India and its subordinates ; but we 
cannot forget what, very great latitude the (Government of 
India allows its high officials, and that a really strong re¬ 
monstrance from one of them alway receives careful atten- 
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tion. Wc hold that, apart from errors of judgment, the 
great mistake made by the Government of India was in 
not adhering to its intention to stand, by its pledge, to. 
support Maharajah Soor Chandra, and reinstate him ; but 
here we have an illustration of our argument—the Govern¬ 
ment paid too careful attention to the remonstrance of Mr. 

( Hiinton, and relinquished their own idea and adopted that 
of the Chief Commissioner, of recognising the Joobraj.. 
Mow unsound and how flimsy are Mr. Quinton’s arguments 
when he talks of the Rajah “voluntarily giving up” “his 
position.” Would any man acknowledge afterwards that 
he. “ voluntarily ” gave up his watch to a rolpber who de¬ 
manded it Avith a pistol at his head ? and yet this wds the 
Rajah’s [>osition. Mr. Quinton says Mr. Grimwood “ pro¬ 
mised him his |)rotection but until his usurping brothers 
were cleared out of the palace, what was such jjrotection 
\vorth ? .Such Avould be the Rajah’s argument. Mr. 
Q)uinton did not apparently realize the weakness of our 
action on the night of the revolution ; and. believing it to 
be expedient to substitute the Joobraj for his brothers, 
treatiid the latter as a free agent and urged his views on 
(iovernment according!)'. W'^e hoUl that a Government like 
ours should even stretch a point to adhere*to its pledged 
word ; though we also cm[>hasl/,e, that whertt a ruler mal¬ 
treats his subjects our promise to uphold him lapses. Wc 
believe that no charges of ill ireatmcnt can be brought 
against .Soor Chamlra .Singh ; he was deplorably weak, but 
we might have strengthened him. In the case referred to 
in thti “ Mani[)ur Papers,” where he neglected to deport 
the Senaputty for a grave offence in iSSS, it was we who 
ought to have*, acted "on his behalf. It must have been 
patent to all, that he did not dare to lay hamls on the 
Senaputty ; and our weakness was as evident as his. The 
victory was the Senaputty’s, he stayed in Manipur contrary 
to the expressed wish of C/overnment, and doubtless made 
capital of his defiance of the j;»aramount Power. 

Mr. Quinton was ordered to Manipur lo carry out the 
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orders of the Viceroy ; it was not the work for so hig^h an 
official to be engaged in, he knew nothing personally of 
Manipur, and his orders and instructions would have come 
with far trreater force when issued from a distance. (}reat 
personages in India, especially in the wilder parts, must not 
be made, too cheap ; at a distance there is something of the 
unknown and awe inspiring about them; close to,they appear 
too much like common mortals, and unless thiur personal 
inlluence and Reputation is great thi; enchantment vanishes. 
Had the Chief Commission(;r strongly objected to go, he 
would not have been forced to do so. bLverything, however, 

tends to show that he was full <.)f confidence in the success of 

« 

his plans. As to the strength of the force taken with him we 
have nothing to say, though, as, we believe, mountain gun-i 
were available, a couple should have been taken, and above 
.all an ample su])[jly of ammunition as on servic(;. .Se\'en 
liLindred men, well comm.-uule.d (Captain Cowlej ’s tha.'ich- 
ment of 200 men was close at hand), were ca]>able ol doing 
what they liked in .Manipur ; the .idditiou of two guns wouUl 
have rendered assurance doubly sure. 

On arrival in Manipur, Mr. (_)uinton s(.*ems to ha\ e acted 
with undue haste. It is true, tin; hot sitason had comnumced 
and the early rains wm-e imniintmg and the whoUi business 
ought to have beeh begun two months e.irlier ; but such pre¬ 
cipitate action as is recorded was ([uite opposed to all hope 
of a successful issue ; no official business in Manipur is c'\'(.:r 
hastily concluded. Long b(;fore the arrival of the. Chief 
Commissioner, assuming that the projjost.d polic)’ was 
to be carried out as determined on, the Political Agent 
should have been engaged in ([uictly working on the mind 
of the Durbar and preparing the way for the final orders ; 
our prestige had greatly diminished, otherwise, after a ilue 
course of preparation, the simple fiat the \dceroy shouhl 
have been sufficient. There was no need to make a mys¬ 
tery of our views, which should have been impressetl on the 
adherents of the .Senaputty tyid on himself firmly but cour¬ 
teously, and it would not have taken long to convince them 
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of the ultimate futility of opposition. I lad these efforts 
failed, the ri<j^lit course was to treat tlu; Regent and Sena- 
putty as rebels, and send up a small military expedition to‘ 
carry out the orders of Government. 

The actual procedure was of a different nature. Mr. 
Ouinton arrives at Manipur in the; morning of'the 22nd 
March and orders a Durbar, which in Manipur has al\\”iys 
been held to be a friendly reception, at noon ; at this Durbar 
he intends, without any previous notice or accusation, to 
arrest the .Senajaitty, whom we had tacitly allowed to rule 
the country for six months, and carry him off a prisoner, 
thus jHiblicly disgracing him in the eyes of his army.and 
people ! The project failed, the Senaputty had, of course, 
^an inkling of what was to happen, and refused to be caught. 
The 1 )urbar is not held ; another is ordered, no on(i attends ; 
then Mr. Grimwood is three times sent to the Palace, to try 
and cajole or threaten the Ri^gent and Senainitty into com¬ 
pliance. Of course he fails ; how could he be successful ? A 
man less desj)erate and with less to, fear than the Senaputty 
would, when thus driven into a corner, have refused to give 
in. And here, we ma)' remark, that no more sad and humilia¬ 
ting proof of our diminishi'd prestige is needed than the fact 
of these three; visits of the Political Aijent to the Palace. 
It was strictly against the old <.:ti(piette for him to be the 
l)carer of such missives and messages as he was entrusted 
with. On no occasion was a visit paid without a return visit 
being made, and all letters and messages were conveyed b\' 
the. agency interpreter. A rigid adherence to etiquette was 
abs(>lutely necessary, and any deviation from it very detri- 
incntal to us in the ey(;s of the })t;oi)le. When thc’n Mr. 
Cbrimwood appeared at*the Senaputti's house, he must have 
seemed to come in the light of a supj)liant ; this alone was 
enough to secure failure. In a word, the Senaputty had all 
along been suspicious ; he was now thoroughly aroused and 
determined to risk all, and for his own ,sclhsh purposes to 
wreck his country rather than* be arrested and discredited 
with his own followinn-. • 

NKW SERIES. VOL. II. D 
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On the question of the proposed arrest in Durbar we do 
not wish to dwell. It was, to say the least, a mistake, and 
• impolitic, quite unjustifiable, and not a proceeding that will 
commend itself to any one, or one we should like natives to 
copy. We can hardly imagine Sir Henry Lawrence con¬ 
templating such an act, nor do we for a moment believe that 
the Government of India fully understood what had been 
.proposed by Mr. Quinton. It is premature to say more now 
on the subject pf the military operations beyond expressing 
a conviction that the retreat from Manipur was a mistake. 
It seems Ivird," perhaps, to criticize too sev’-erely at a distance; 
and ‘it is easy to understand the feeling of depression caused 
by oUr losses that must have come over the party in the Re¬ 
sidency after the capture of the Cliief Commissioner’s party. 
It is said that sixbo.xes of ammunition were carried away by 
Captain Boileau’s force; if so, they ought to have been able to 
hold out till Captain Cowley, whom the)' expected, arrived. 
A messenger might have been found to carry their tidings to 
him : and, when we hear of Major Grant’s heroic defence ol 
Thobal, how can we doubt that, rallying round their noble 
countrywoman, Mrs. Grimwood, they might have made, 
good their defence till the arrival of the expected nnnforce- 
nient. Had fliey done so, it may be confidently predicted 
that the Senaputty’s followers would have gradually deserted 
him, and a strong party, hojjing for lenient treatnuait when 
bur star again rose high, would have speedily rallied round 
the little garrison. The opportunity for the display of 
heroism was neglected ; and the gallant defence of Thobal 
’and equally gallant defence of the Treasury by its guard 
are, so far as we at present know, the bright S]>ots m an 
otherwise disastrous business. • 

As we write, Manipur has been invaded, our troops have 
been everywhere triumphant, some have even returned to 
India; and the Regent, Senaputty, and other princf?s, with 
many leading officials, including the old Thangal General, 
have been captured and put on their trial. A very severe, 
but just, examplki should be made, in the interests of the 
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people cit large, who will not otherwise realize that we are 
and intend to be the paramount Power, and that insurrec¬ 
tion against our rule and disobedience of^our orders will be 
heavily visited. All the same, any one with generous feelings 
must lament that we should punish men who were, with a 
few exceptions, merely obeying orders, more especially when 
we reflect that our own incompetency brought about the 
insurrection. 

We are greatly opposed to annexation, and heartily Avel- 
come the able and temperate article of Sir Richard Temple 
in the New Revieiu for May, in which he deprecates it. An 
endeavour has been made, to show that th<; recent troubles 
in Manipur have been due to our mismanagement, and might 
have been avoided. We cannot, therefore, in justice, annex 
the State by way of a penalty; and there is no excuse for 
doing so, as the deposed Rajah Is in Calcutta, and his son in 
Manipur, and either of them is available, .as, in any case, we 
must act as in a long minority, and govern tlie little State on 
native principles, but acc<wding to the spirit of our laws, for 
many years to come. It is believed that the deposed Rajah 
would cheerfully agree to waive his claims in favour of his 
son, and might in that case be safely allowed to reside in 
Manipur. Of brothers, however, we have hacf enough, and 
it will probably be found advisable to keep them ail at a 
distance?, for the [)resent at any rate;, and to hx the succession 
according to Hindoo I.iw, but without recognising the right 
of adoption, as unnecessary and inconsistent Avith Manipur 
customs. P'or ])resent purposes it would be advisable to 
raise a P'rontier Police Battalion for service in Manipur ; 
but in tinu? to come a small Manipur force might again be 
raisvd. In reorganizins/ the? State we would dej)recate any 
undue interference with the old customs peculiar to it, except 
such, slavery for instance, as are distinctly opposed to 
humanity. We cannot be too careful on this point. The 
Manipuris are tenacious o*f their old cusioms; and experi¬ 
ence has shown that too much zeal on the part of European 
officers has often destroyed valuable institutltons, which can 
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never ag^iin be replaced. It will be difficult, perhaps, to 
find a suitable officer for the post—one with tact, decision, 
energy, patience, and, best of all, that innate sympathy for 
native life, and its many good points, which tells so much 
with them. Still, such a man may be found, and, having 
been found, should be trusted and supported, and not 
wgrried with all the forms which oppress a regulation dis¬ 
trict. Then comes Sir R. Teinide’s suggestion of a railway, 
which wereadjily endorse; and we have a i)leasant vision of 
what a model native State Manipur iniglit be twenty years 
hence, wijth its railwa)', its roads, its canals, its increased 
commerce, its schools, it courts of justice, and, bc'tter still, 
its happy people, subjects of their own Rajah, but also ac¬ 
knowledging themselves the loyal subjects of the llritish 
Government. We do not touch on the plea of expetliency, 
as justice does not seem to admit of its being urged, the 
real question being, Have we any moral justification for 
annexing ^lanlpur } If the rightful Rajah had rebelled, we 
shouKl have cheerfully accejited annexation as the just and 
inevitable penalty ; he did not rebel, but is still loyal, there¬ 
fore annexation is uncalled-for, and we have the greatest 
confidence that the Government of India will do justice-. 
It might easKy, howt;ver, be shown that anne.xation would 
in no way benefithis ; we shall have the same right to fi'ce 
passage through the country in either case, and the Mani- 
puris, being admirable in their management of the sur¬ 
rounding hill tribes, would save us much anxiety on that 
score. We do not attempt to sketch out a definite plan f<;r 
the future Government of Manipur; that must be tlone on 
the spot, and with a view to circumstances that arise.* All 
we .say is ; Work on native lines for the present, encourage 
education, but do not attempt to anglicize the jjeople and 
destroy their native customs. 

We have long looked on the Government of India as, on 
the whole, one of^the best in tht world, despite a few ob¬ 
vious failings, one of which,.we think, is the persistent way 
in which its eyes are turned to the North-west b'rontier, to 
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the exclusion of the Eastern. A great Government should 
liave eyes for all sides, and should carefully note events 
wlKTCver they may occur, so as not to taken unawares. 

I lad it exercised a little more care all round, this Manipur 
disaster would not have; occurred. We do not join in the 
cry for a military Chief Commissioner for Assam, though 
tlu; single military chief it has had was wonderfully hu'- 
seeing, and did much for the province, improving its com¬ 
munication. and gen(?rallv leaving his mark on it. We onlv 
sav : d'ake the best man tliat can be f<3und, whatever he be. 
and do not give ilu; gov(!rnment of a great and, thriving 
prov'ince simjily as a reward for long service, or because it 
is desirc^d to givi; a certain officer a certain anioimt of pay. 
Al)Ove all, an ofric.'r should be selected who has had large 
and \eari(al administrati\'e and political exiierience. 

Manipur has r<-rlainly suffoisid of late years from its Poli¬ 
tical Agent having immediately over him an officer, the 
Chief C(jmmissinner of .\ssam. who m.iy not possess -in 
lact, seldom does possi'ss —an\' special knewK'dge of native 
Stales giMi'.a'allstill less of M.mipur in iiarticular. He is 
not, tluu'efoia', in a [msition to fairly criiici/ ' or sup[)ort any 
proposition emanating thmice. 

l^'or the Manipur .\gency. too. we sav : “ 'rak«j the l^est 
man to Ik; found: and don’t trv aiv.l iielece a man. iit or 
not, to iak(' it for a certain rate ef paw" Manijiur has 
never, jierhajis, Ixam an import;ui: appointnumi, but it has 
always been a diffuailt one to till well. ami. cn'tcris paribus. 
military im.m h.ive be(‘n much more* ]>opu!ar with the Hurliar 
than other;;; and hitherto it cannot b<‘ denied that, given 
the light (jualities. a military man was Ix-st fitt<‘il for it.- 
1 he murdc-rs in Mani^)ur will long leave a batl impres¬ 
sion on p<'0[)l{'s’ minds, though most will admit that, but for 
mismanagement, the outbreak would never hava‘ occurred. 
y\nyhow, wo must acce()t facts. A great disaster has been 
sustained ; ami, wliile it is necessary to se^'k tnit llie causes, 
let us remember that, though •some* mav have all along 
noted the signs of the times, most of us judgt; by the light 
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of past events. We should, then, deal gently with those 
who have made mistakes, and not lay too great stress on 
t]i(!se. except as a ^warning for the future. If recent events 
lead the Government of India and the public generally to 
pay a little more attention to the Hast of India, and Mani¬ 
pur in particular, good may come out ot evil. 

.The past of Manipur has not been altogether evil. We 
have tried to trace its career from the date of our first con¬ 
nection with it, and to show how “the gallant little Hindu 
Hill State” as old records call it, by the vigour of its chief, 
added to,our aid, struggled successfully to free itself from 
the- Burmese yoke. We have seen her patiently and loyally 
submit to be deprived of the Kubo Valley because the 
British Government reclaimed it; and later on we have seen 
invaluable services rendered to the English people in the 
timely aid given on two memorable occasions. 

Let us then remember the bright side, the ready and 
loyal seia ice of former years, and hope that in the future 
peace, prosperity, and happiness of hlanipur, the bitter 
episoiK; of the past may be entirely obliterated. 

AUTIIOKITV. 

P.S.—Since the above pages were in type> the long-ex¬ 
pected Manipur debate has taken place, and is eminently 
disappointing. It was too obviously a party move, without 
a thought of India. The Liljerals might have made a grand 
point of the non-fulfilment of our [)ledged word to the 
Maharajah, to which no one apparently alluded, while the 
Indian Government was censured for not following the ad- 
vice of Messrs. Quinton and Grimwood, especially that of th(.‘ 
fatter, regarding the Senaputty. Can any one imagine that 
a man of the Senaputty’s character'could be a safe ruler for 
Manipur } And does the result lead us to believe that 
those unfortunate gentlemen would have done bettetr if left 
entirely to themselves 
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Sir Cjiarlics Dii.ke recently stated at a meeting of the 
“ Royal Statistical Society,” that there is the alarming 
difference of 5,000 men between the sanctioned establish¬ 
ment of the army and the number actually with the colours.^ 
but now that the official statistics of 1890 are published 
they evidence even a worse condition of things. (J)n the 
1st of January, 1890, the total of all ranks of tjie regular 
army was 210,218, while the authorized establishment 
stood at 214,859. d'here was therefore, at the beginning of 
last y{;ar, a d(;ticiency of 4,600 men. d he deficiency at the 
commencement of this yt'ar is stated at 5,500, notwithstand¬ 
ing that great efforts have been m.idc to obtain recruits, 
and the minimum height for drivers in the Royal Artillery 
has been reduced. d'he difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of men must be main!\- attributed to tite short 

s(;rvic:<‘ syst(.‘m,.a conclusion supported b}’ the fact that 

there is no difficulty in obtaining men for the Royal 
Marines, to whom the short service system does not apply, 
and this although the Marines arc called ■^lpon to go to 
s';,‘a ami to endun- more discomforts and dangers than the 
soldiers of the Line. I'Ik; [irincipal, if not indeed the only, 
argument in favour of the short service s)‘stem is, that it 
su[>plies a rc;serve of trained men,—or rather of men who 
havt: been trained,—who may be called upon for service in 
any emergencj'. But it remains to be seen if the majority 
cjf reserve men would ri;spond when called u])on. . There 
are a grecit many objections to the sj’stem. In the first 
place, it is a costly one. Secondl)', every trained man 
passed into the reserve must be rejdaced in the ranks by a 
youth, often weak and weedy, wjio it is hoped may grow 
into a strong and healtlfy man while in the ranks. Thirdly, 
a man who has been some .years in the ranks is often un¬ 
fitted for any employment e.xcept that of ii soldier. When 
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passed into the reserve he not iinfrcquently becomes more 
or less of a loafer, on sixjience a day ; and neither by pre¬ 
cept nor example does he pose as an inducement to men to 
enlist. And this, notwithstanding the meritorious exertions 
of the “ National Society for the Employment of Reserve 
Soldiers.” The period of short service for the Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Infantry of the line is .seven years with 
the colours and five }'cars in tlie reserve, which may be 
'converted into eight years’army and four years’ reserve* 
service. For the b'oot Guards, the Army Service Corps, and 
the Medical Staff Corps the period of army service is three 
years, only. Now, a [)criod of six or seven years with the 
colours is just a sufficient time to unfit a man f<^r anything 
el.se. It is true that soldiers serving with the colours are 
permitted, if medically fitted, to re-engage under certain 
conditions for a further period of service. Hut a compara¬ 
tively small number do .so re-engage. An addition of ,^3 
per year is made to the |)ay of the stdilier tluring his army 
service : hut the issue of this pay is deferred until he com¬ 
pletes his army service. A considerable number of men 
spend this money within a few weeks afttir they receivi; 
it. If they desire to re-engage, they are called upon to 
refund this money ; many cannot do so, and thtis cannot 
re-enlist. Curiously enough, in the pamphlet on tht; 
“ Advantages of the Army,” issued by authority and ob¬ 
tainable at the Post-offices, nothing is .said about this 
refund, 'rhen there are certain stoppages to which tlie 
soldier is subjected, of which no mention is made in that 
jiamphlct, excepting the following remark : “ After de¬ 

ducting all stoppages, a well-conducted soldier has at ‘his 
own disposal about 4,s'. 6 d. a week, out of which a careful 
man can more than double the deferred pay.” As a recent 
writer observed, “ For every recruiting serjeant who 
preaches that the soldier receives one shilling a day pay, 
and food and clothing free, there are probably one hundred 
reserve men ready to reply thaf the statement is altogether 
untrue.” A few ^discontented loafing reserve soldiers do 
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more injury to recruiting than the exertions of many re¬ 
cruiting oliicers retrieve. Contented soldiers, either with the 

colours or in the reserve, would induce many to enlist. 

% 

There is no doubt that the short service system is not 
popular with the best men, the men who arc; prudent 
and think. 'I'he soldier’s work, for those who desire it, 
should be a life-long business, unless a man is medically 
or criminally unfitted. Although this would diminish the 
strength of the so-called reserve, there would be mature 
soldiers in the ranks. The fully-grown, trained, and elabo¬ 
rated soldiers would not give place to the weak and puny 
youths who so often break down when called upon for any- 
(cxtraorcfinary strain, d'herc is, indeed, a physiological 
reason why this should be the case, 'i'he growth of the 
Ijody is not matured until between the ages of 24 and 25, 
when the diffeiamt pieces which ultimately compose a bdne 
coalesce Into one compact mass. 

It is with moia* (^special reference to the .Anglo-Indian 
army that I am writing. It was stated at the .Statistical 
.Society the other day, what is ijuitt^ correct, viz., that suffi¬ 
cient recruits cannot be; obtained to keep ui^ the strength 
of the tirmy in India. .\nd this a[4)c*ars directly attribut¬ 
able to the short service. s)-stem- a vei*)' e.\p< 5 nsive one to 
India. 'I he ()iu;en’s Regulations for ihd Army serving in 
the 'Fropics e.xgiressl)' forbid any soldi(.-r being sent to a 
hot climate until he is thoroughlv drilled, and has attained 
the age of twenty. b'or it was found by experience that 
\oung soldiers drilled in the tropics fretpiently broke down 
as a conscapience of the drilling. W hen therefore a soldier 
ent<n's the service, he must remain at home some months' 
ben'ore he is consideretl f*t for tropical service;. And he may 
have to remain more months waiting for the trooping season, 
Fhen he may be .sent to India and join a regiment having- 
only a short time to slay in that cquntry. When a regi¬ 
ment goes out, it always'takes with it a nuinber of men 
whose period of service in the ranks is drawing more or 
le.ss to a close, and who therefore can claim discharge after 
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a comparatively short service in the tropics. It is true that 
when a regiment comes home from India, men are permitted 
to transfer their services to other corps. But a soldier likes 
change, and most frequently prefers the excitement of the 
trip home, at the expense of the Indian Government, for the 
inducements presented to him to transfer are not sufhciently 
powerful. If he does transfer, the regiment he joins has pro¬ 
bably only a year or so to remain abroad. If a soklier is near 
the end of his service with the colours, and has any intention 
of re-engaging, he prefers doing so at home, after he has 
had a jollification, and too frequently a dissipation with his 
deferred pay. Then there are a large number of men sent 
home invalided on account of sickness. If the average time 
.soldiers serve in India were obtainable, it w^ould be seen 
how very short the jicrlod of service in that country now is, 
resulting in crow'ded troop-ships both to and from the blast. 

The Royal Commission on the Sanitary Condition ol the 
Anglo-Indian Army long ago recommended that no soldier 
should be sent to India under 21 yt;ars c)f age.. And 
the late Sanitary Commissioner with the Cjovernment of 
Bombay strenuously advised that the age should Ije 25. 
Other medical officers have also declaimed against the 
practice of se'nding very young men to the tropics. But as 
a matter of fact, there are hundreds of soldiers in India less 
than 19 years of age, and nearly 10,000 under the age of 
23. Now it is well known that a very large amount of tin; 
sickness and mortality among soldiers in India has always 
occurred to young men. The records of the old East India 
Company’s European army show thi.s. .Statistics in the 
Company’s army were certainly not so elaborate as they are 
now. But the figures show that in the Company’s army the 
mortality was 56 per mille annually among men of 5 years’ 
service, 8 less among men of 15 years’ service, and 62 per 
mille among men of ao.years’ service and upwards. (ieddes, 
who wrote his “ CJlinical Illu.strations of Di.seascs in India” 
in 1846, remarked, that “those having been the shortest 
period in the. country, who were generally the youngest 
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soldiers, were most liable to be attacked” by fever. Elaborate 
sanitary reports on the Anglo-Indian Army date only from 
the year 1864, which may be regarded as the commence-, 
ment of the sanitary era in India. I5ut all through these 
sanitary reports there is the same refrain, viz., the exces¬ 
sive mortality of young soldiers. Thus, in one report it is 
stated, “Tht; number of men who break down in the first 
year of tropical service de[)c;nds, not only on the (Quality of. 
the recruit at the time of enlistment, but to a very consider- 
able extent on age also.” 1 n anothc^r report it is stated “ from 
two to five vears is the time during which the largest 

number of men break down.” In the report for 1870 there 

» 

art; these words ; “ Nearly one-third of all the invaliding "of 
the last six years has been men of less than three years’ 
st;rvict.“.” Also, that “the sickness and mortality in newly- 
arrived regiments have been double what they were iri old 
rt.'giments quartt;rt;d in the same station.” In another re¬ 
port it is mentioned that the “ mortality during the first 
years of residt.-nce is higher than for some time subse- 
<!U(;ntl\'.” In the* rejiort for iS8<S it is statetl that 76 per 
cent, of the total number of deatlis occiirred to soldiers 
under five gears’ service. Many similar observations might 
be- (piottxl, not only made by the Indian Sanifary Authority, 
but also by oth(;r indejxmdent observt;rs.’ 

OiK' of the principal causes of sickness and mortality 
among young soldiea's in India is fever. In 1888, fever 
contril.'uted nearly 2i'> per cent, of the total death-rate. 
According to many medical officers, enteric or typhoid fever 
destroys most lives. And it has bt;t;n stated that enteric 
fever was unknown in India until comparatively .recent 
years. ()ther medical bfficers, however, hold that the fevers 
now prevalent in India have always prevailed. This little 
tjnusiio 'I'c.vata maj' be left to the medical profi-ssion ; be¬ 
cause, whatever name, under an improved system ot nc>men- 
clature, may be given to*the fevers of t]ie present, the facts 
are that fevers have always caused much mortality among 
youn.g soldiers in India, and that as mortality from so-called 
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enteric fever rose, mortality from other kinds of fevers de¬ 
creased. This mortality has always stood in definite relation 
with ag’e and length of service in India, the liability to be¬ 
come affected by fever rapidly diminishing. 'File average 
jnortality of young soldiers from fever of all kinds for the 
eleven years including 1859 anil 1870 was 3'So per millc. 
I'rom 1870 (when enteric fever first appeared in the reports) 
.to 1879 inclusive', the mortality averaged 2 2S per 1,000 an¬ 
nually for enteric, and 174 for othi^r fevers. For the years 
from 79 to 86, enteric 3'45, other fevers ‘93, so that practi¬ 
cally there is merely a decimal increase of mortality since 
the era of enteric fever. 'I'his iticr(;ase ma)' certainly be 
explained by the fact that more than 76 per cent, of soldi(;rs 
serving in India are young men under 25 years of age, of 
not more than five years’ service in the army, and of still 

less i'n the Indian Armv. 

✓ 

It has been repeatedly stated, that mortality amongst 
Europeans increases with length of residence in the tropics. 
But this, although correct, still involves a fallacy. k'or the 
incre.ise of mortality is not progressiv'e. It is greatt;st dur¬ 
ing tlie first periods, and during an advanced period of resi¬ 
dence. Not that there is any “ seasoning fever,” as was 
formerly spoktfli of; but there is a certain acclimatization to 
continued heat. Physiological processes take ])lace in the 
system, which result in certain organs performing more and 
others less work, than they do in temperate climates. If tin's 
is satisfactorily accomplished, the individual generally enjoys 
good health, until, at a more prolonged period of residence, 
as so often happens, blood degeneration, or some (jther 
malady occurs. 

Now, knowing that young soldicr.% add so much to the 
mortality and sickness in India, common sense affirms that 
they should not be sent there. But so long as the short 
service system is in operation, it is impossible to avoid .send- 
ing young soldiers ^o India, unle.s.'? some radical alteration 
be made in the constitution of the Anglo-Indian Army, 
such as a return4:o the old system of a .separate European 
Army for India. When I left the Indian Service, in 1888, 
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there was a growing opinion that something must be done. 
But this appeared to me to prevail, in certain quarters, not 
from any conviction that sickness and mortality should be . 
diminished, but from the fact that the troop-ships were 
getting old, and that new ones would soon be recpjired. 
Ouito recently, however, the Gordian knot has been cut by 
an Admiralty order, making over the trooj>-ships to the 
Government of India, which im{)lies that the Government, 
of India will have to renew them. 

'I'here arc many arguments in favour of a special Anglo- 
Indian Army ; and it may be. freely confessed, that there are 
many arguments against a return to the old Company’s 
system. To enter on these arguments would e.\;tend: this 
paper to undue length ; nor is it necessary in support of tlu' 
[)roposal I am abovit to make. 

Unde.r conditions of climate exactly similar, men. by reason 
of tlitar diff(?rent temj^eraments and constitutions, suffer in 
very varying manners. Some imlividuals feel tropical heat 
intensel)’, while others s<.;em t(i be scarcel)' annoyed thereby, 
d here are some wluj suffcM* acutely from insomnia, conse¬ 
quent on the heat, the noises .and nuisance.s of the tropical 
night ; and there are t>thc‘rs who slecj) wtrll under almost 
any disturbing inllutaices. Some people floifrish and grow 
fit in the tropics (not, however, always* a sign of health), 
while others grow pallitl, weak, and thin. .Some seem ma¬ 
laria proof: others are constantly suffering from more or 
less severe- attacks of malarious fever. In short, there are 
some individuals who enjoy life and llourish in a tropical 
climate, who like the life, and who would willing remain if 
sullfcient inducement were offered. Doubtless these ^.leople 
are, to some c.xtent. tki^ survival of the fittest : and the}* 
may be crcilited with more than the avitrage vis vit'C, with 
prudence of life, with acquired knowledge of how to take 
care of themselves in the different, circumstances in which 
they may be placed, and'with freedom from disease. These 
are precisely the men-required as soldiers in India, and 
these are the men who are so freqiumtly sent home as time- 
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expired soldiers, or when their regiments receive the order 
for Europe. 

What I venture to suggest, as a tentative measure, is the 
establishment of one European regiment in each Presidency, 
for prolonged service in India. Into these corps only men 
fitted as above sketched should be admitted, their period of 
service to extend until they became, from any cause, unhtted 
• for the duty. It should be recollected, that even in the 
tropics, some men are as young physically and mentall}^ as 
others ten years less in age. P'ree concessions should be 
made in the matters of pay, pension, and furlough. Any 
extra expenditure would certainly be more than counter¬ 
balanced by greater freedom from sickness and the loss of 
service thereby involved ; for every soldic^r attacked by a 
bad form of fever, averages six months before he is fitted 
for full duty. The diminished death ratio would also save 
a large lump sum, calculated at nearly ^,'200, which every 
man who dies costs the State. I'hirdly, by a lessened ex¬ 
penditure in the item of convcj'ing invalids to i'2uro))e and 
bringing immature youths to take their places ; many of 
whom, in their turn, have to be. sent home at an early period 
of Indian service. Of course, mtm proposing to enter the 
Indian Service regiments, would be submitted to a most 
thorough and searching medical examination. I'heir tem¬ 
peraments, constitutions, and idioscyncrasies w'ould have to 
be considered. As a rule, indivitluals of nervous tempera¬ 
ment and of phlegmatic temijerament are more or less un¬ 
fitted for tropical life, while those of bilious, or bilio-san- 
guine, or sanguine temperament are better fitted. 11 ere it 
m'ay be observed that the term “ bilious,” as applied to tem¬ 
peraments, does not indicate any tendency to bilious or liver 
affections, but simply implies that such persons are some¬ 
what dark-featured, from partaking in some degree of that 
deposit of pigment or colouring matter in the skin which 
characterizes the dark races of manicind. “ Constitution,” in 
the sense here used, is a wide«subject, for it implies freedom 
or otherwise, as«regards a large number of maladies, which 
naay be hereditary or acquired. But the matter is too pro- 
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fessional and technical to enter upon here. Suffice it to say, 
that the medical history sheet of each soldier would have to 
be most attentively considered, to«;ether vfith the result of a 
thorough examination of all the organs of the body. As 
regards idioscyncrasics, there are many which should be 
deemed a bar to re-engagement. Ope is, inability to take 
ciuinine, which exce[>tionally produces, even in the smallest 
doses, very unpleasant, nr even toxic effects. Another is, 
liability to dirirrhcea from slight mental emotion. 

A regiment constituted as above would be more attractiv'e 
to those whom the climate suits, than the present system of 
transfer, and it would probably attract a better class of men 
than the ordinary recruits. In the old Hast India Com[iahy’s 
Kuropean Arm)', man)' men were found above the average, 
apparently by birth, and certainly b)' education. Whatever 
may have been the antecedents of those men, they made 
good soldiers. Xot a few, indeed, appeared to seek oblivion 
from their former friends and life in the Company’s Kuro- 
])ean regiments. 

I am much supjjorted in this suggestion by a statement in 
the Sanitary Rej^ort of the .Army in India for 1888. Here 
a com[)arisoa is afifonled of the sickness and mortal it)'among 
soldiers who have extended their service in India, and among 
soldiers who have not done so. Thi; comparison is alto¬ 
gether in favour of the former, so much so that the Sanitar)' 
Commissioner deems explanation necessar)'. He writes :--- 
“'The man who extends his service in India has satisfied 
himself that his health stands the climate, and has also to 
satisfy a medical officer that it is likely to do so. He has 
survived, being one of the fittest.” M)' proposal would in¬ 
volve a more scorching Examination than is ev’en now’ made, 
especially into the antecedents of the men, and it w'ould 
be desirable that sjiccially qualified medical ofticers should 
be appointed for this dut)'. 

1 here is also another way by which thp strain on the re¬ 
cruiting department might be diminished. This is b)* the 
formation of an Eurasian regiment in each of the Presiden¬ 
cies, It is too much the fashion to condemn Eurasians, as’ 
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people [possessing- all the vices of both Europeans and 
Indians, while destitute of the virtues of cither. With 
this swee[)ing conclusion I do not agree. It is not to be 
denied that there are many, too many, loafing Eurasians. 
But this is their misfortune, more than their fault. ]\Tany 
are of illegitimate birth ; and this fact is sufficient, in a 
52-reat decree, to account for their condition, b'or, as a rule, 
illegitimate children arc not taken care of as legitimate 
children arc. I have known many Eurasians who, under 
more fortunate conditions of life, were the ecjuals in physique 
and intellect of at least ordinary luiropeans or nativaps. It 
is quite true that hybrids, as a rule, arc; not satisfactory [pro¬ 
ductions, especially human hybrids. This is particularly the 
case with mulattocs, the offspring of I'Tiro[peans and negroes, 
which may be regarded as an inap[)roprIat(j hybridism. But 
with the Indian and the Anglo-.Saxon it is quitt* different. 
For there is every reason to believe that tht;y both d<;- 
scend from the same .Aryan or Kolarian stock, and that th(‘ 
phys!<plogical differences now observ'able are the results of 
climate. There is evidence that the ancient Aryans were a 
white people; and, with the cxcc[)tion of the one physical 
feature, colour, the Indian of to-day differs little from the 
Anglo-.Saxon. Indians, especially women, not exjposed to 
the sun, are often almost as light as Europt'ans, Whethc^r 
this be correct or not, I believe that selected Ifurasians 
would make good soldiers, especially in their nativt; India. 
They would be better fitted for the; cHmatc! than ICuro- 
peans, and, in some res[)ccts, than even natives. Of their 
loyalty there can be no doubt. Hitherto, the luirasians of 
India have been neglected by the .State, d'he formation 
of Eurasian regiments would be flie era of Eurasian im¬ 
provement. Sooner or later the ever-increasing bhirasian 
pO[)ulation must become a power in the Indian bhnpin' ; and 
it w'ill be well that such power is exercised in accord with 
the British India Clovernmcnt. 

WiLI .lA.M MoOKK, K.C.S.!., 

• Hon. ]*hy.sician to H.M. the (Jtuecn, 

Late Surgeon-General with the Government of Bombay. 
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A COLONIAL POLICY FOR INDIA. 

The object of this j)apcr is to review dispassionately the 
cpiestions that have been raised about Indian niisgovern- 
ment and the arguments in favour of Colonial administra¬ 
tion. There has been such a halo of glory round our 
atlministrative history of India in the j)ast, that any 
attempt to decry the e.xisting state of affairs may not meet 
with approval by many of those who have been, and are 
still, officially connected with the country ; and the a:viora 
(/uic/a lion nloi'c/e wiW infliumce many othc^rs who realize, 
ito difference b(',twec;n the India of thirtv vears atro and 
that of to-day, exce[)t in the matters of railways and tale- 
grai)hs, and an acceleraUtd post. 

.V retircal okl Anglo-Indian cannot conceive an altered 
state r)f things in a laml like India, which he is prone to 
regard as conservative as is China. 

The land is there, the same lierce sun b(xtts on it as it 
ditl on Mahratta and Moghul, tlu^ buffalo wallows in the 
muddy pool as of yore, ami the king-crow anc^ jay hawk at 
the ntolh and the grassho[)])er ; but even.these are not the 
buffdo ami birds of the okl ilays. The foianer but hall opens 
a skaqjy eye as the (?x[)ress rushes ])ast ^Yitha scream within 
a f(iw yards of his nose, as he li(;s in the swampy railway 
cutting ; and the jay and the king-crow forsake the thorny 
habul for the higher vantage-ground of the telegraph wire, 
wiu;n; they sit in rows regartllcss of the fateful messagt.-s- 
•sp'jfrding to and fro. If this is so in small things, what has 
not been done in more important matters ? Wdio. thirty 
years ago, would have seen a llrahmin and a sweeper riding 
in the same conveyance ? Yet now. who asks about the 
caste of the man vvlio croyvds into the third-class carriage 
that takes the fervent pilgrim to the sllrines at Benares 
or Gya ? What need now' to circulate the mystic cake 
that took the place of the fiery cross in the troubles of 
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185 7? The land is flooded with newspapers that openly 

• express seditious thoughts. Educate the masses, and then 
all will be well. Bift will it ? The sowing brings up tares as 
well as wheat. Our Universities and schools are crowded 
with eager students ; but the question arises, What are we to 
do with so much talent -? The alumnus says, “ I cannot dig, 
—my forefathers did ; but they were not of the literati ,—to 

• beg, I am ashamed. I ought to be a Government servant 
and become a Magistrate, or I will be a lawyer, and the 
goal of my ambition is a seat on the bench of the High 
Court.” But all cannot be Commissioners and High Court 
judges ; yet this is what we have drifted to. 

I had a young sans culottc who tended mv cows in 
Madras. On being spoken to one day regarding a vagrant 
calf,>-he replied in Johnsonian Englisli ; and I found that 
he had matriculated in the University, had ])assed his b'irst 
Arts Examination, and was reading for the I’.A. degree. 
In an ofllce with Avhich I was connected, we made it a rule 
that candidates for service should have taken the; degree of 
B..\. There were ])osts of only a pound a montli, h)r which 
ap[jlicants possessing the required qualiiication were legion. 
By-and-by tl\e mental standard of India cvill be far in 
advance of that of.tin.; Unitcxl Kingdom ; but how are we 
to appease this Frankenstein we have created, crying like 
the horse-leech’s daughter, “ Give ! Give ! ’’ From tlu; 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin it is going on. Jiducate, 
educate, take the hand from the plough ami the hammer, 

.and put it to the pen, and then-.— Can tin; pen drive the 

fu'rrow that bears the gold(;n grain, or clench the glo,wing 
rivet from the forge ^ No doubt^ things will iind tlnur 
level ; but, in the meantime, the army of [)lace-hunters is 
on the increase, and the ranks of the political malcontents 
swell daily. We have over-educated and over-legislated, 
and we must not close; our eyes tp the fact that the leaven 
has done its work,*the yeast is fermenting. 

[ am not a ^Congress-wallah. I have never attended 
4;heir meetings. I prefer the old order of things. In fact. 
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I think all were happier under the old system of good pay, 
cheap food, an ignorant people, and a more patriarchal kind 
of Government, when in the Mofussil pleaders were rare 
and barristers unknown ; but the unrest of this work-a-day 
world has reached the lotus-eating East. Its war-cry is 
Reform ! Reform ! it has rung through England ; it is still 
echoing round Ireland ; and India has taken up the strain. 
It is this that leads one to ask, Is the Government of India 
a failure ? How does she stand in comparison with the 
Colonies ? Would India have been better under the 
Colonial Oflice 1 

It is not uncommon for comparison to Ijc made between 
India and Ceylon, generally to the disparagement of the 
former, which would have us, prinia fade, to conclude that 
India might learn something: from the Colonies. 

The chief points of iiujuiry with reference to other coun¬ 
tries should be—Cost of civil administration. Cost of home 
charges. Cost of military cx^xmditure, Taxation, Popular 
rej>resentation. 

If we went into the subject from the })latfonn of the 
National Congress, we might extend the field of our criti¬ 
cism : but that is not my object, such (juestions as the 
.Simla e.xodus, local examinations for the Civil .Service, etc., 
are matters of internal administration, and we are concerned 
only in th(^ general principles on which Her IMajesty's 
(jovtM'nment are suppos<;d to rule. 

As regards Cej^lon, some might say that it is as absurd 
to compare two countries so dissimilar in e.xtent, as it wouki 
be to .dissect a mouse, in order to explain the anatomy of 
the. elephant; nevertheless there is no bone in the elephant 
that has not its counterpart in the mouse. Ceylon is geo¬ 
graphically part and parcel of the Indian Peninsula. Its 
climate is an Indian one, its people and religions are bound 
up with the races and theologies of Hindustan, therefore 
the Government that is applicable to tlxi one should be 
equally' so to the other. 

'1 rade averages are often fallacious; a*nd especially 
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laborious is it to work out the accounts of the two countries 
Avhen one (Ceylon) is rendered at the exchange of the year, 
Avhereas in the Jndian accounts, the denomination Rx 
means tens of rupees, which arc considerably under the 
]Jound sterling in value. I have worked out sheets of 
calculations ; but 1 need only give a few results by way of 
comparison. I have taken the population of the two coun¬ 
tries at 250 millions and 3 millions, which gives an average 
of 162 and 120 per square mile. India exports more than 
she imports, whereas it is the other way with Ceylon, and 
therefore the former might be considered the richer country, 
but she is not. Mr. Dadabhai Maoroji, in his “ Poverty of 
India,” states that the total production per head is only 
40^., and the taxation he gives as Gs. per head ; but he 
inqludes land-tax and opium in this, which is not fair. If 
the Government had no source of income in land revenue, 
it would have to increase direct taxation ; and leaving out 
land revenue, and opium which is paid by the Chinese, and 
the export tax on rice, which falls on the consuming 
country, the incidence of taxation per head is, according to 
Lord Mayo’s statement, in 1871, about i.v. \od. ; in Mr. 
Riggs’ Grammar of Indian P'inance, r.v'. \\d. ; and allowing 
for exchange, let us split the difference and'call it about 
li-. lid. per head. The total revenue of Ceylon was, in tS.Sg, 

1,031,867, which falls on each person at the rate of about 
(iS. lold. 

What the total production p(ir head is in Ceylon, I have 
no means at hand to ascertain; but we may fairly assume 
it to be higher than the average quoted for India by Mr. 
Dadhbliai Naoroji, when we look at the quality of its e.xports, 
arcca nuts, cinchona bark, cinnamon, coffee, coir, cocoa-nut 
oil, plumbago, .spirits, tea, timber, and tobacco. No grain 
to speak of. In fact, she imports rice for her own consump¬ 
tion to the extent of ofie and a half millions sterling. The 
above figures woirld tend to prove that Ceylon is financially 
in a better condition than India; for though she is able to 
pay so much more [ler head towards the State, we do not 
hear so much of the down-trodden masses there. Now, 
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what is the manner and cost of administration ? The 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council of five 
members, viz., the Colonial Secretary, Commander of the 
troops, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, and the 
Auditor-General ; and the Legislative Council, nominated 
by the (governor, includes the Executive Council as above, 
four other officials, and eight non-official members. The 
island, is divided into nine provinces, or, as we in India 
would call them, districts, presided over by Government 
Agents, who take the j)lacc of the Indian Collectors, and 
who, with thtfir assistants and headmen, are the channel of 
communication bet\v(.'en the Ciovernment ami the natives. 
The Judicial 1 )e[)artnn‘nt consists of the High Court, pre¬ 
sided over by the Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges, 
and th(;re are Histrlct Judges in nineteen stations, besides 
Police Magistrates in about twenty other places, 

l^ublic works are })resitled over by a l.)Irector, and a 
similar official is at the heatl of the Pblucational Depart- 
imuit; the other chief ol'ficers are the .Surveyor General, 
Postmaster (.h'ueral, R<‘gistrar Cieneral, Insp(*ctor Cieneral 
of Police, and Inspector Gem'ral ol Hospitals. 

Thtrse are mt'u of like education and social status to 
those em[)loyed on similar duties in India, li\ li\g under th(; 
same conditions of climate and surroundings, the only 
diffiu'ence is that the\' are content to do the work on halt 
the pay. Let us compare th(‘ two, and put C'eylon on the 
Indian scale of pa\'. according to the adjoining Presidency 
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The two last Colonial Secretaries in Ceylon have been 
Knisjhts Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, and the Chief Justice is also a Knight ; the 
Auditor General and Treasurer and the two Senior 
Government Agents are styled Honourable in virtue of 
their seats in the ICxecutive Council, so there is no lack of 
dignity to uphold their position. 

It may be said that Ceylon is comparatively a small 
place, and therefore, “ small place, small pay ” ; but if you 
go to the other large Colonies you will find the pay still 
less. The Secretary of State for Canada receives only 
7,coo dollars, or about 14,000 ru[)ees, and the Chief justice 
only 8,000 dollars, or 16,000 rupees a year; but it would 
be absurd to fi.x such low rates for F.uropeans in the 
tropics, equally is it unnecessary to give fancy i)rices to one 
set of men to do work which would be equally well done 
by men of the same calibre for half the money. 

d'here is no set of civil servants in the world so liberally 
paid as those employed under the Covenanted system in 
India. The history of these enormous salaries is not an 
edifying one, for it leads back to the time when the junior 
writer began on less than a curate’s stipend, and came home 
with his liver and his lakhs, d'hen the large salaries were 
granted to keep men honest, and that they might sustain 
their position with becoming dignity. JJais nous avons 

i 

change tout ccla. I think in the main we are more; honest; 
and, despite of certain grave scandals in recent times, we 
may say that the system of bribery is practically extinct. 
Then as regards the other reason, that position shouhl be 
"kept up with befitting 'dignity, the complaint now is, that 
the man who gets the income of an'English Prime Minister, 
s{)ends little more than another who gets but one-third of 
his salary in a subordinate position, saving the rest against 
his speedy return to England. When a handsome retiring 
pension is given,^ why .should the country also supply the 
fortunate office-holder with* a private fortune in addition ? 
is a question* that others besides a Congress-wallah may 
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ask. Potir vioi, I am very glad to see my old friends in 
this country resting from their labours with a snug addition 
to their modest ;^i,ooo a year. 

When I first went out to India there'was still some trace 
of the old style, l^arge handsome residences with crowds 
of well-appointed servants,—conspicuous amongst whom 
were the important Hookah Im^'dar and Ah-dar, now as 
extinct as the dodo,—lavish hospitality, amounting to 
open house, a well-filled stable, and altogether an existence 
cii prince. The civilian who went out from Haileybury 
went out with, in most casc;s, an inherited prestige, being 
generally a scion of some house long connected with the 
coLintfy ; and there is no people in the world so apprecia¬ 
tive of ancestral tradition as the native of Hindustan. 

But this se.ntiment is fading fast under the Radicalism of 
the day ; and the tax-payer is being educated to inquire 
into the nature of his burden ; and he jioints to the Colonies 
as an example of greater economy in administration. Of 
course there will not be wanting strenuous advocates of the 
jiresent system, who bring forward all sorts of arguments 
in its favour, that will hardly bear the test of examination. 
One is, that high pay is necessary to secure a high class of 
men. 'I'his is alisurd when one looks through the Colonial 
Office list; nor is the standard of the ordinary civilian 
higher than that of tlie Educational officer, or of the Univer¬ 
sity men who are glad to take collegiate appointments in 
the Colonies. Even if the Indian salaries were cut down to 
the Colonial rates, there would be no dearth of men just as 
good as can be got now. The struggle for existence now- 
aafays is getting harder and harder. You might make the 
'competitive tests even more crucial than they are now, and 
yet there would be no lack of candidates. 

Another argument is, that rates of pay in India should 
be high, so as to induce men to go out and spend their 
lives in a tropical climate. Now, no one cAn say that India 
is worse than Sierra* Leom; or the Gold Coast; and now 
that ad lidiimn brandy pant and beer drjnking are things 
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of the past, India is by no means an unhealthy country. 
Let the Gov'ernor General and the Governors and Lieu¬ 
tenant Governors retain their lar^c salaries, for they have 
a certain position to keep up wliich, if done befttingly, does 
not allow of much saving ; but why should a Member of 
Council get 76,800 rupees a year, and a Secretary to the 
Government of I ndia over 48,000 rupees- -a salary approach¬ 
ing that of the Prime INIinister of Kngland, and double that 
‘of tlie Prime Ministers of any of our great Colonies. 

I tlo not think that even the most advanced Radical 
would take exception to the pay of the Indian judges, 
which is not in excess of what is allowed in Paigland ; but 
when four .Secretaries to the (iovernmcmt of India absorb 
Rs. 102,000=/,’14.400 per annum bc'tween tliem, and tin* 
pay of a Secretary to a Local Government ranges from 
Rs.,36,OCX) to Rs. 45,000 per annum, and other officials are 
|)aid in a like liberal manner, there does appear to be sonu- 
scojie for economy. 

^\■ e miglit go on multipl}'ing instances ; but I think tlie 
above ([notations will show that civil administration is dear 
in India. d'hat it can be done cheapen'is [U'oved by tlu' 
res[)onsible duties done by tlu^ civil serrvants who are; not 
of the Covenanted class, and Ijy military inen in non- 
regulation pre>vinc(;s, whe-)se rates of pay a[)[)re)ximate more 
to the Colonial scale. I'liere are numerous cases of mem 
with ec[ual penvers but unequal pay, owing to theu'r bedong 
ing to the two services ; and this is an anomaly which is 
little understood in P 2 ngland, but natural enough te) those- 
who know Indian ways. India could be administered just 
a^-well as she is at precsent with a saving of at least 25 
per cent., and no doubt it will be sej in the distant future ; 
it will not affect those who are ne)w in the Service, l)ut it 
is the prosj)Gct of the embryo Competition-wallah at present 
in Eton jackets and collars. 

Home charges are another sore point with the [lolitical 
malcontent: and it will be well to examine these in connec- 
tion with the Colonial system. 
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I do not think that it is generally known to Indians 
that India was once* under the Colonial Office, viz., from 
I 748 to 1784. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies presides over a 
department which deals with the affairs of forty-three 
distinct and independent Governments, extending over an 
area of more than seven and a half millions of square 
miles. We are accustomed to think of India as a vast 
country, but what are her one million, three hundred and 
seventy thousand miles in a ring ftmee, as compared with the 
vast catten.'cl territories of the British Colonial l’'m[>ire ^ 

d'he Colonial Office consists of the Seertrtary of .Stqte, 
two Under ami three Assistant .Secretaries, a Chief Cderk: 
three Principal, sew'en P'irst-class and eleven Second-class 
v'lerks. 'I'he otluT officers connected with Registry, Print¬ 
ing, Uibrar)’, Cojiying, lUnigration, etc., with the jun’for 
clerks, are twenty-one in number, making a total of fort\'- 
nine, ('xclusive ot tlu^ Crown Agents and their staff, which 
wtirk under the control of the Secretar)' ot .State. It seems 
])Ut a small otticc' tor such vast and \arl(;d interests, and 
the work is so tli\idcd that all runs smoothly and 
<‘ffectively, and more-over without cost to the Colonial, the 
charges Itilling on the Hornet Government, c<,'ery item of 
exjiemliturc; bi-ing ope-n to Ptirliamentary discussion, with 
lh<t result th:it, under such rigid scrutiny, economy is 
ohsitrved. India, on the other hand, bears the cost of the 
{-normous superx ising establishment in .St. Jaimts’s I’ark : 
and thtt British K.-giskitor ctires little what she pays. I fine 
life lacrvnnr. 'Pint cost of the official staff of the Indian 
.SecriAary of .State amounts to little less than f 220,000 per 
annum ; and it consist.s.of over two hundred person.s. of 
whom twenty-two draw salaries of 1,200 per annum each, 
one ol /, 1,500, one g.'2,000, and the .Secretary of .State the 
usual ^5,000. Gf those who draw’ .^1,200 per annum 
fourteen are IVIcmbcrsof tkc Council. This Ihtlian Council 
is the outcome of the old systepi of the Court of Directors 
of the Honourable East India Company, antj it is a sort of 
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Upper House to the Council of the Governor General in 
India ; but it giveth cause to the enemy to blaspheme from 
its exclusively bureaucratic composition ; and ribald ones 
are not wanting who say that the country would be morally 
and materially benefited by its absence. But, failing that, 
the Congress-wallah is willing to effect a compromise by 
being admitted to a seat at its table. 

To a dispassionate outsider, the greater simplicity of the 
Colonial Office commends itself. It would be beyond the 
scope of this paper to enter into the various economies 
which might be effected in the Home Administration of 
I radian affairs ; otherwise there is much to be said on the 
-subject of the Coopers’ Hill College, the Marine, TSlilitary, 
and Political charges. This last may howev'er be taken 
into consideration with the next question. The Political 
charges include a sum of ^25,000 paitl on account of 
e.stablishments in Persia, China, an<l Jeddah, which arc 
now under the control of Her Majesty’s Government; it 
is hardly fair, therefore, that India sho.uld be saddled with 
the cost. And for the matter of that, we may ask why 
the expenses of the Home Office of the Colonies should 
b(; borne by the mother country, and not those of the 
Home Office of India. 

The answer to this seems to lie in tin* recent utterances 
of Australian writers and statesmen on the subject of 
Colonial Independence and intolerance of imperial taxation. 
But it is not that—the Colonies are England’s own 
children, she has provided for their infancy and txlucation 
out of her own pocket; but India has been a foster-child 
'for whom everything has been paid. .Such being the case, 
it may be difficult to persuade the mother country to take 
heron the same terms as the others ; but nevertheless India 
is justified in protesting against charges of an Imperial 
nature being debited to her account. 

The next ’ stage of comparison is the Legislative Ad¬ 
ministration. In this matter there is much to be learnt 
from the Colctfiial system of government—I do not mean 
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that which prevails in the larger self-governing Colonies, 
which are considerably ahead of India, but in those still 
under the Crown. The Government of these, in most 
cases, consists of a Governor and Executive Council and 
a Legislative Council which is composed of official mem¬ 
bers, nominated members, and elected members. It is in 
this last particular that the Indian system differs from the 
Colonial. There are no elected members, the unofficial ^ 
members being appointed by the Government, conse¬ 
quently the self-constituted spokesmen of the Indian public 
have not their share of voice in the matter. The system 
of election differs in the various Colonies, and it is but a 
matter of detail whether they represent towns or districts. 
It would perhaps be better that towns of a certain popu¬ 
lation and xq>wards should furnish one or more repre¬ 
sentatives, in equal number to the official and nominated 
members. This would satisfy the aspirations of the mo¬ 
derate reforni party ; but whether the Natit)nal Congress- 
wallah would deem it sufficient is another matter. Appa¬ 
rently the goal of his an^bition is an Indian Parliament; and 
most reasonable^ m<m, 1 think, at>ree that for a long time 
India will not be ripe for self-government : indeed, some 
think that it will never be so. It Is not on the score of 
antagonism of race and religion. There are several 
Colonies where the. legislative machinery works smoothly 
enough In spite of opposing creeds and colours. It is not 
that there are men of intelligence wanting to fill the 
benches of the House; but from the Imperial composition 
of the country (whicli comprises not only the land and 
people of the Crown, but those of many feudatories^ mote 
or less independent), it is necessary to have the direct 
predominance of the Crown ; and a Parliament, composed, 
as it necessarily would be, of a majority of the people of 
the country, would not find favour in the e)'es of the chiefs, 
who would be above taking a part in it. Unless you can 
iibolish the feudatory system in India, the question of an 
Indian Parliament may be laid aside ; but by all means 
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extend and amplify the present legislative assembly in 
each Presidency by the addition of elective members. 

That India should have direct representation in the 
P'nglish Parliament is another matter, which can only be 
considered in connection witli the great scheme for Imperial 
Federation, which my Indian friends have not, I think, 
taken much into account. The Indian is anxious for such 
a connection, for, according to his accredited mouthpiec(.*s, 
he is heavily taxed for England’s sake and yet has no 
voice in her management of his affairs. 

7 'he Australian, on the other hand, pays nothing to the 
mother countrv, and wants nothing from Intr but leave to 

^ «T» 

manage his own business in ],irotherh<j(')d with his neigh- 
bouring colonists. To him Local P'ederation means some¬ 
thing, a binding tog(tthi;r of the faggot ; but the other would 
be "simply increased expenditure and responsibility. lie 
is by his geogra[)hical position out of the turmoil of lAiro- 
pean politics, and he has no wish to be drawn in ; and 
theiatfore it is no object to him to tighten the chain that 
binds him to the mother country. This feeling ma)' or 
may not be the prelude to independence, but at all eva-nts 
it is strong enough to create a stroitg opposition to the 
party in favaar of Imperial Fealeration. It is different 
with India- not strong or united enough to walk alone, she 
must keep close to Imigland, and for everything that 
England does for her she pays ; and therefore a scheme of 
Imperial P'ederation which would enable her to semd ntprm 
sentatives to an Imperial Parliament is an accc?])table idea. 

• The last point on which I shall touch is the Volunteer 
question. I am not going to compare our military c;x- 
penditure in India with that of the - Colonics, for the con¬ 
ditions are so widely different. .So long as we are menaced 
by a great liuropean Power on our North, and have to 
keep order on a vast /rontier as well as to arrange for 
internal .security, we must maintaiif a large standing army ; 
whether we maintain it with the economy that is desirable is 
open to questioiv, but this is beyond the limits of this paper. 
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The abolition of the minor Commands in Chief and other 
economies have been broached, but I do not think that 
two important points have been touched, upon—one is, the 
reversion to the old system of liuropean regiments for 
India, composed of men enlisted for long terms. The 
saving in transport would be great ; we should have seasoned 
troops in the place of constant supplies of youths who 
suffer severely from the climate; and witli the present ■ 
facilities for quartering troops in hill stations, life in an 
Indian regiment might be very popular with the men. I, 
who went out to India before the Mutiny and, in a military 
capacity, took part in its suppression, well remember 'the 
fine reginumts that we had then, and the splendid physique 
of those of Her Majesty’s troops who had been some years 
in the country ; and I think the system is worth reviving. 
'I'hen as to volunteering. We have a fine body of men 
under arms in this branch, but I do not think we make 
the most (T our opportunities. It is one of the National 
Congress grievances, that native \'oluntecring is not allowed. 

Tliere has Ijcen, and is. great op])osition to the proposal 
lliat nati\'es should be allowed to volunteer. Many people 
stcun to think it would be dangerous. 1 would a.sk, In 
what way You have a mercenary army of natives, against 
whose disloyalt)-, should they prove disK)yal, )ou can but 
oppose coercion, wouUl not the same remedy hold gootl 
against the unpaid soldier ? In the face of the enormous 
c.xpenditure on our militar\- system, are we justified in 
refusing the voluntarv aid of our citi;:ens ? I would not 
advocate the mixing of natives as a rule with the volunteers 
as they anc 1 believe they woukl do biaier in separate 
corps by themselvt.;s ; anti now that volunteers arc under 
the Militar\ Department we ncetl not enter into c[uestions 
of discipline, except that volunteering should be allowed 
only under strict rule's. 

Some years ago I ha*l some correspondence privately 
with the militar)'- authorities ill Homba}', and with the then 
Military Member of Council at Simla, regarding the forma- 
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tion of a corps of Parsee volunteers, and [)ointed out the 
advantage to such a place of a strong corps of loyal citizens. 
I did this not entirely of my own initiative, but after dis¬ 
cussing the subject with some of my Parsee friends in influ¬ 
ential positions, who were of opinion that the movement 
would be most popular Avith them, and that there would 
be no difficulty in raising a corps of a thousand men. 

. The past history of the Parsees shows them to be of a 
brave and steady character; and as such, and from their 
faithfulness, they were held in honour by the old native 
rulers ; and in my own recollection there are several in¬ 
stances of great coolness and bravery by individuals of 
this nation. Put the proposal met with no encouragmnent, 
on the ground that it would open up the question of native 
volunteering for the whole of India, which was not desir¬ 
able. Why, it is dilTicult to say. Is there more danger in 
citizen soldiership than in the increase of feudatory forces ? 
The Colonies are defended chiefly by voluntc;crs. Perhaps 
the time may come for India to liave a large reserve of 
men for local defence whilst the regular troo[>s are kej>t 
for the frontier and foreign service. She ought to have 
lier own Kuropean army quartered on tht; healthy high¬ 
lands ; she olight to have her own navy ’of something 
better than the obsolete tubs that the Admiralty sends 
out to guard our almost d(..-fenceless ports. During the 
Russian scare of five years ago, there was not a ship in 
the Indian waters that a Russian cruiser could not have 
destroyed in half an hour, with pta'haps the exception 
of the Indian Marine turret ships ^Ilyssinia and Jl/a^da/a. 
which, are only for harbour defence. In bringing my com¬ 
parisons to a close, I think that I have shown that we 
have -something to learn from our Colonies with reference to 
Indian administration. Let us sow the seeds now of “ a 

Colonial Policy for India;’' our children may see the fruition. 

« 

R. A. STKIiNDALK. 
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AFRICA: BRITISH INTERESTS AND 
I-UROPEAN ACTIONS 

Ik we were to review the history of European intercourse 
with Africa, its tendency would be fo\ind to be of a very 
uncertain and antagonistic character. A continent to be 
discovered, a continent to be exploited, a continent to be 
dcveloj^ed ;—in these three y)hases Africa has, successively 
and successfully, ayjpealed to ITirope. We may overlook, 
as being incidental, the crusading and missionary enterprises 
of indivitlual entiiusiasts, j)owerful as such influences have 
been in riveting the attention and excusing the interven- 
tion of Europe in Africa. Human desires are proverbially 
mixe‘d ; and, underlying the chiv'^alrous onslaughts against 
slavery and oppression, we can always trace an interested 
motiv(.: on the part of those who have entered on African 
campaigns : only the. Missionary and Anti-Slavery Societies, 
as such, can be credited witli the purity of their intentions. 
We are no longer slava^liunters, it is true. Our action in 
Africa to-day can e\ en bear the searching light of public 
opinion ; but the mask of philanthropy has all but been 
thrown aside, and we stand forth before the wt)rld, not as 
redeemers and evangelists, but as veritable conquerors and 
task-masters. W'e are suffering from earth-hunger ; we owe 
a duty to posterity. Africa is to be “a second India," and 
the last battle-liehl betwetui Cross and Crescent. 

Well, as to that, Africa will nc:ver be “ a secoml India." It 
will never be otherwise than what it is : av^ast, inaccessible, 
d'ropical continent, incay>able for the most j>art of coloni¬ 
zation l>y Europeans, and at the best a mere dependency, or 
congeries of feudatory States. Its civnlization lies in the 
womb of time : and it will be many a long year yet before 
the forces of Christianity can be ranged alongside those ol 
unchangeable Islam. Outj)OSt skirmishes there may be. as 
there have been ; but at the present day the strongholds of 
Islam are practically inaccessible and impregnable. 
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It is only right and fitting that, as Great Britain has 
borne the burden and heat of the fight, so far in excess of 
that which has been shared by the sister Christian Powers 
in Africa, she should be rewarded for her exemplary zeal. 
But Great Britain, when Africa lay at her feet, hesitated to 
accept the responsibilities tliat were only too readily thrust 
on her. What she has acccptcxl, she has won fairly, and in 
the face of liiuropean rivalry. This senseless rivalry—for, 
in many instances, it is senseless—has spurred each Power 
to secure as mucli unoccupied land as possible, regardless 
of its capacity for effective settlement, far less for profit¬ 
able development. 

The physical and political conditions in Africa arc widely 
different from those in any other part of the world ; and 
yet they must be provided for, if Kuropeaa enter[)rise be 
commensurate with its zeal. Moreover, onl}* by recognis¬ 
ing the community of interests which is inse[)arable from 
a common difficult}' or danger, can the Powers be ex[>ected 
to effect any immediate good—at least in Tropical Africa. 

Those who have closely followed the course of evx'iUs 
during the past few years cannot fail to have been gratified 
by the amicable arrangements between' the Powers in 
regard to the limits of their respective spheres of influence : 
such action is in tlie highest degree praiseworthy, no less 
than it was essential, from the pressing circumstances of tiie 
case. But the same [irinciple of amica]>le settlement should 
be followed out to its natural conclusion. If it be neces¬ 
sary, in order to avoid present friction and subse([ucnL dan¬ 
gers, to partition off Africa into liiuropean spheres of influ¬ 
ence,. it is no less essential, owing to the special conditions 
that obtain in that unhap[jy and inert continent, to arrive 
at and agree to a common programme of political action. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. We are agreed, 
it is presumed, in recognising the limitations to luiro[)can 
enterprise in Africa. These limitations, for the sake of 
argument, may be briefly suhimarized as follows :— 

fi) The conditions of climate are such, that the coloniza- 
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tion of African lands by Europeans is possible only In 
the sub-Tropical—northern and southern, but especially the 
southern—portions of the continent. In the Tropical parts 
there are few, if any, reijions capable of such colonization. 

(2) bTiropean political settlement in Africa requires for 
its consolidation a seaboard as an effectivt; base, and, for 
its extension, easy access into the Interior. 

(3) The profitaljle develoj)inent of African lands, in the 
immediate! future, is j)OSsible only {(i) wliere there are 
mineral or other natural resources cai)able of returning a 
reasonable interest on e.xpended capital ; or {li) where there 
is an estj^iblished native trade, which necessarily implies the; 
existence of slavery ; or (c) where the natives are capable 
themselves of serving under I'uropean tuition as labourens, 
failing the introduction of importetl labour. 

Now, with the. e.xcctption of rival I'.uropean interests, 
these three sttts of conditions sulticiently geitcralize the 
limitations to which we ha\ e alluded. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that th<.‘ dilViculty of their subjugation must be 
immeasurably inciaaised if the Powers elect to pull different 
ways instead of all together. We mc'an that, granted the 
recoirnition of these limitations as affecting a// the Pt.nvers 
-—-which the)' undoubtedly d(3 in a greater or lesser degree 
—tin; adoption of a uniform, if not a conimon, j^rogramme 
would undoubtedly lighten the task of bringing Africa 
more and more under European inlliience and control, and 
thus of bcmeliting all. 

It Is to be regretted that the admirable programmes 
draw'U, up at the various International Conferences on this 
question remain for the most part a dead-letter. Tlie 
recent Conference at Brussels, for instance, came to an 
excellent undttrstanding in this respect; but of practical 
results we fail at present to see any. 

Without flattering our national pride, it is-only due to 
Great Britain to sav that, of all the Powers, she has been 
and is the most conscientious, earnest, and self-sacrificing 
in all that concerns her action in Africa. Ht?r interests in 
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Africa are colossal, and cannot now be laid aside. 
North, south, east, and west, and in the very heart of the 
continent, her national honour is at stake. Her “ thin red 
line”—if we may apply the term to the colourinij of the 
political maj) of Africa—is now a broad path of Western 
civilization. This path, whctlu^rby mere chance or consum¬ 
mate statesmanship (the; reader will have no difficulty in 
guessing which), leads from a settled political base on the 
South Coast -a base that lias in it the elements of perma- 
nenc)’, security and prosperity—-and, passing along the more 
or less healthy and rich higlilands of the continental axis, 
conducts, by a jjracticable land-and-water route, to tht; seat 
of the most ancient civilization. Cgyj^t, No otlua- biuropean 
Power in Africa has such undoul)tcd claims as Pritain to 
stand in the vanguard of W(\st(;rn civilization ; nor. to our 
mind, can it be questioned that the. civilization oi Alrica 
will and must necessarily follow along tin* route indicaUal. 
d'his route traverses the healthiest and richest lands, as 
has been said ; whilst it is also occupied by tin; highest and 
most impressionable and capable of native; tribes. At vari¬ 
ous points, our ancient allies and very good friends, G(;r- 
many and Italy, arc re.sponsible for the well-being of vast 
territories, and, by executing llank-movements. can materi¬ 
ally assist the advance of Christian biurope through the tle- 
sert of paganism, right up to th<; frowning walls of Islam. 
The increased impetus of such .an advance, will, of course, 
b<; regulat(;d by the unity of the co-operating forc(;s, no 
less than by the local obstructiijns over wdiich it must pass. 

We need not refer to other ]>arts of Africa in order 
to further strengthen our case. In almost every instance 
it will be found that the natural foci of Kuropean enter¬ 
prise are concentrated in and around the great river-basins. 
Indeed, the possession of these natural channels of com¬ 
munication -has been* the incemtive, as they are to-day tht; 
cause, of European rivalry in Africa. In our ojiinion, tin; 
one j)olitical action which, above all others, would contribute 
to International accord in Africa, and lead to the most bene- 
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ficial results, would be to internationalize the great river- 
highways. The physical structure of the continent is such, 
that freedom of navigation on all the great rJvers is absolutely 
essential to the Powers ; and, when one adds to this con¬ 
sideration that of the pcrcullar jiolitical conditions, it is sur¬ 
prising that greater unanimity has rutt before been felt in 
this r(‘Sj)ect. We woukl ex en go the lengtli of neutralizing 
tlie Suez Canal. 

In a word, tile practical and th-cisivci steps taken by the 
PTiropean Powers in Africa to bring that long-suffering con¬ 
tinent within th<.* sphen; of more intimate and reciprocal 

ndations]ii|) ren<ler tlie ad{)j)Lion ^)f a uniform programme 

• • 

a matter of increasing importance. The haphazard policy 
which hitherto has regulated tlies*.: relations, shoukl, in the 
interest of the Powers concenic'd, give; place to one formu¬ 
lated on more liberal lines, luiropean action in Tropical 
Africa has for ccmturii^s bfM.!n antagonistic to the first 


principles of state-craft. Tlu' result of this is, that the 
Kurop(.'an (kmiination is still jiractically restricted to a 
narrow coastal zone, and the condition of the indigenous 
populations of the Interior remains almost unchanged. 
Hitherto we have onl)' c;xpe-rimentt“d in .Africa ; but now 
w(; are called upon to control its ikstiny. What that 
destiny may be;, will dejiend on the spirit in which kairope 


lairsues its mission. Rightly used, our most valuable pos¬ 
sessions in Africa are th(! confidence and co-operation of its 
inhabitants. luirojiean and native African inteu'ests are so 
far identical. The aliuse of power will bring its Nemesis : 
lor 'ri;opical Afiica is, after all, the home of the Negro. 

d'hc destiny of the northern seaboard, including Lower 
Rgypt, can be almost entirely dissociatetl from that wliich 
may befall the remainder of the coittinent, and must 


be decided on the klediterranean In like manner, South 


Africa, though more closelv associated with the destiny of 
the continent, may be considered apart, on account of its 
physical and political characteristics. 


A. Sii!\"a WiiiTt:. 
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RABIES AFRICANA, AND THE DEGENERACY 
OF EUROPEANS IN AFRICA. 

Not half a century ag^o, the educated European thought of 
Africa as a mysterious, distant, and veiled beauty, a senti¬ 
ment eloquently expressed by the German poet F'erdinand 
Freiligrath in his ode “to Africa,” which I venture to trans¬ 
late into such rough English as— 

“ Wlio saw thee without veil, O Queen ? 

Though nigh the wooers may have been, 

'I'o lift the veil that screens thy face 
They dared, they died in deep disgrace.” 

^ Her bold white admirers arc doomed to destruction ; and 
the poet asks the cruel and proud “ She,” in accents of re¬ 
proach, how she could thwart what was only done for Her 
glory in Her sanctuary, and for the grace of Her holiness. 

Mr. Stanley could still call his second book “ 'Phrough 
the Dark Continent.” Now the term “dark” is no longer 
applicable. The most dazzling electric light, n<tt of culture, 
but of newspapers, has been throwti on its innermost re¬ 
cesses, possibly for the theoretical benefit of geogra{)hy and 
the fame of some persons ; but hardly to the joy of its in¬ 
habitants. Even the sentimental phase of interest in Africa 
is over. The African explorer of to-day is no longer a sen¬ 
timental “wooer,” and thinks little of “ glorifying Africa in 
Her sanctuary.” He wants to conquer, enthral, and make 
money, and it is all the worse for the natives if they do not 
at once meet his views. 

The future historian will record with surprise; the remark¬ 
able phenomenon, that towards the close of the nineteenth 
century a kind of mental epidemic broke out in luirope, 
which might-be termed '' rabies ^Africana" Unlike other 
epidemics, its devastations are not among the ignorant and 
poor, but among the reigning classes and their responsible 
leaders, from whom mental health, self-control, wisdom, and 
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prescience might have been expected. For the last fifteen 
years, no European State believes that it can be happy, un¬ 
less it gets a slice of Africa; and the more it has, the more 
it wants. The following are some of the statistics of the 
epidemic during the last decade and a half:— 

In 1879, only five liuropcan Powers (if Turkey be in¬ 
cluded) had possessions in A.frica, namely, England, France, 
Portugal, Spain, and Turkey. Since then, three other 
Powers have acejuired great interests on that continent, 
(iermany, Italy, and Pelgium (or the fiction “ Congo State ”). 
In 1876, the whole; of bhirope had only 4,303.704 square 
kilometres. To-day it has nearly five times as much, .or 
20,057,6*13 sejuare kilometres. In 1876, b'rancf; had scarcely 
100,000 square kilometres ; to-day it has over 6,000,000. 
Engl.mil has increased her t(;rritory during that time from 
709,905 to 4,170,474. Germany, that in 1876, had not'a 
square inch, has now 2,720,000 kilometres, and so forth. 
Up to 1876, the bhiropean possessions in Africa were easily 
arcessil)le by ship, with the sole exception, jk rhaps, of the 
“ bai:k-lands ’’ of ilu; British Cape Colony, and were eom- 
[>letely under the control of their P'uropean rulers. d'o-day 
they cut deep into the heart of .\fric.i, are in part entirely in 
the interior, an; accessible with difficulty or nitt at all, and 
are only to the smallest textemt und(;r the re.al influence of 
their nominal owners. Up to 1876, there wert* historical 
reasons for luiropean Colonit.'S and conquests in Africa. 
Turk<;y j)ossesseil Northern Africa, with its exclusively 
Aluhammadan population, as the defimder of Islam, and by 
virtue of the doctrine that the Khalifah is the natural ruler 
of all* Aluslims. Portugal had established herself oq the 
Eastern and Western Coasts, at the time of her maritime 
greatness in the fifteenth century, under Kings John I., 
Alphonse V., John II., and b'mamK;! the Great; and her 
Colonies are the traces of the voyages of discovery of her 
ancient naval herix^s. F'figland was obliged to take the 
Cape at the beginning of'this century, in or<lerto secure her 
way by sea to India ; and the other English eettlements on 
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the East Coast had also, originally, no other object than to 
serv'c as resting-stations along the only road to India before 
tlie opening of the Suez Canal, b'ranee was compelled to 
coiKiuer Algeria in 1X30, because the insupportable arro¬ 
gance of its pirates could not otherwise be broken ; whilst 
the Senegal Colony developed from the old and justifiable 
Factories wlych the enterprising Norman merchants had 
established as early as 1637 for comm(M*ce, and commerce 
only. Finally, .Spain had inherited from Portugal P'ernando 
Po and other small possessions in the Biafra Bay, and 
attached so little value to them that, r.g., England could 
occupy Fernando Po frtun 1827 to 1845 without any protest 
from her. As for Ceuta, .Spain acquired it for reasons 
similar to tho.se which induced I'rance to take Algiers. 

fill 1876, thta'efore, hiurope held eitlu'r good, old, remu- 
nerative po.ssessions in Africa, or such as, although a burden, 
were kept from g(meral political considerations. There 
v/en; also such as wcfre only nominally under her rule, which 
k'rouL'ht in nothinsj', cost nothing either in men or monev, 
simply because their European masters ilid not care for 
them. What, therefore, are the grounds which led to the 
recent African ac([uisitions ? Mow explain in resjjonsible 
statesmen the rage with which they vied in hdling on a con¬ 
tinent which had been so indifferent to them for centuries ^ 

The answer which those affected by “ Rabies vXfricana” 
may give to these two ({uestions, will divide thmn into two 
classes—one of Hypocrites, and the other of Cynics, 'fhe 
former say : “ We take Africa in order to improves the con¬ 
dition of the natives ” ; the latter state, “ We pocket Africa 
for.our own profit.” 'The Cynics have at least the merit of 
sincerity. Arguing with them is therefore easy. Let us, 
however, first look the Hypocrites in the face. 

They maintain that they have annexed Africa in order to 
save the poor blacks from their primeval barbarism, I ndeed! 
and how do the Great Powers begin this task } Big words 
are, of course, not wanting. “ We bring European culture 
to the negroes.” It is still a question whether this culture 
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would be an unmixed blessing to the African. * Asa matter 
of fact, we bring them European vices, Imandy, bad guns, and 
gunpowder. Four-fifths (some say ninety-nine percent.) of 
the entire European importation into the negro lands of 
Africa, consist of an abominable bev’^erage which, out of very 
shame, is called “rum.” d'he great African dealer, Woer- 
mann, openly atlmitted in the (.ierman Farliament, that this 
stuff was exclusively prcjxired for the negi^oes, as no one 
would dare to offer it to tlie most degraded European 
pauper. Some Powers have attemjited to prohibit the im¬ 
portation of this brand}'. .Sliould this prohibition ever be 
carried out in earnest, the interest of many pretended enthu¬ 
siasts Tor Africa would cease, and the phrase regarding the 
introduction of lAiropean culture would no longer be heard. 

Another phrase of the. 1 lypocrites is, that the negro sliould 
be educated to work. 'Phis, too, is a kindness to the nef.p'o. 
What rinht have Ave to force this kindness on them ? 'Phe 
negroes have no reason to work more than they do now, as 
long as they are left to themsedves. d'hey live, gencralh', in 
the midst of a prodigal nature, which provid(;s for all their 
real wants. Phe}' build their light huts, cultivate with little 
trouble the prolific lields. clothes they do not retpilre, and 
they possess in abundatree, supjilies tor theiig bodily needs, 
indee*.!, they have I'nough leisure to enjoy existence, as is 
only granted in ]uiro[>e to a few faAOurites of fortune. 
.;\nd in this contentment are we viole.nlly to disturb them ? 

Phey shoukl learn the treadmill of constant labour ; but 
why ^ Pecause it is to their profit } Xo ; because Ave are 
to tlerive benefit from it. Phey do not work because they 
have no wants, so \vr; accustom them artificially to abso¬ 
lutely unnecessary, indeed injurious, appetites ; and in order 
to gratify them, they arc to learn to work. Under the pre¬ 
text of educating them, we make drunkards of them ; and 
in order to be able to buy our bramly, the)’ must become 
I^lantation labourers. I ican well sec Avhat our gain is : we 
get cheap labour and customers for our rum ; but what do 
the negroes get by this education to work ? I scarcely 
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believe that “ the sweating system ” of the Russian Jews in 
the East End of London is the ideal of terrestrial existence. 

I believe that the life of a primitive agriculturist in a 
tropical, well-watet'ed region is preferable. But wbat is to 
be said to the attemj>t to bring these free primitive j)easants 
under the sweating system, in order to enable thtmi to buy 
liquor which kills them, cotton-rags which they do not need, 
and gimcracks which they do not desire ? 

“ We preach Christianity to the negro.” This argument 
of the Hypocrites always makes a great impression. There 
are, however, a series of facts which greatly weaken its effects. 

^Missionary activity was successful in .Africa before the 
F.uropean Powers threw tlum'iselves on that ([uarry. Be¬ 
sides. Christianity is not the only faith which can raise the 
negro to a higher civilization. We have incontestable evi¬ 
dence that great negro tribes liave reached a comparativttly 
high culture, without the least European inlluence, without 
missionaries, without Christianit)', by their own efforts f)nly. 
The I’Vench Captain BiX(.;F.n, known by his ex[doraLions in 
W’estern Soudan, was the first European who reaclted Kong, 
the capital of a country bearing the same name, and inliabittal 
solely by negroes. Let him give his observations in his 
own words : There is in Koim an Imam, or religious 
chief, who, in addition to religious administration, has also 
Public Instruction under his supervision, d'his Public In¬ 
struction has made great progress in the country: in Kong 
itself, there are few men who cannot read or write.” (Tliis is 
more than maybe said of some districts of Ireland or Wales.) 
“ All can write Arabic, and comment the Koran. Th<!y are, 
however, by far not so bigoted as the Perils or the A tabs ; 
all know that there are three great religions, which they call 
the three paths ; the path of Mo.scs, Jesus, and Muhammad. 
The Kong people consider the three religions as of ecjual 
value ; because they lead to the same God, and because in 
every one of them there are men who deserve every esteem ; 
therefore, they say, there is no reason to hold that any one 
of them is better than the others.” Thus speak, according 
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to Captain Binger, supposed savages who,’the Hypocrites 
urge, should be annexed by European States to be educated 
to civilization. 'Fhese savages seem rather cajjable to give 
lessons of toleration and wisdom to more than one of the 
luiropcan nations who want to civilize them. 

Major von Wissmann has also unpleasantly crossed the 
11 yjjocrites. He published an unfavourable opinion regard¬ 
ing the activity of Protestant missionaries, and reproached 
them for mainly preaching dogmas to the negroes which they 
cx)uld not understand, and for dressing them to mechanical 
religious externals which could not be of the least mental or 
moral advantage to them. W^issmann has a better opinion 
of the Catholic missionaries, because they t('ach the negroes 
manual and technical arts. In this respect I entirely agree 
with the Major; a missionary who teaches the negroes—if 
they cannot already do so - to grow vegetables and fruit, the 
handicrafts of the builder, carpenter, smith, potter, tanner, 
ami weax’er, do them more good than all the vendors of 
“ schnaps’’ and powder, all Zulu soldiers ami East African 
(i(,-rman uniforms and Bc'lgian Congo officers put together. 

I'here is one point, no doubt, in which the Hypocrites 
triumph, that is African slavery, as indirectly originated in 
its prc'se.nt abhorrent form by bairopixin grt;«d for ivory. 
'The criH'l detxls of th(^ slave-hunters ci*)* to heaven, and it 
is an intelligible fi;eling to wish to put an end to them. Is. 
how'ever, the diss<.*ction of Africa Ijy luiropean Powers the 
appropriate' me,ans to attain that object ? I doubt it. 'I'he 
African policy t^f Jbirope has led to jealousies and di.sunion 
among the various I’iuropean Ciovernments, and onl)’ the 
unanunous proceeding of all whites in Africa can lift the- 
ciu ni: of slavery from the unhappy' negro ; as long, how- 
ev(ir, as I'inglishmen and Portuguese, Ciermans and English- 
mtm, b'renchmen and Spaniards, 1 ^'renchmen and Pinglish- 
nu'ti stand with sword ready' to be drawn against one another 
on various points of recently'^ dismembered Africa, the slave- 
hunter has little cause to-feel anxiety'^as regards the success 
of his infamous trade. So long also as Hamburg can sell 
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a case containmg a dozen beautifully labelled and corked 
bottles of so-called gin or rum, at two shillings, everything 
included, and make a large profit, so long will the African, 
maddened by this' drink, endeavour to secure this luxury by 
the sale of his kidnapped fellow-countrymen.* 

Having shown that the dissection of Africa is not to 
the advantage of the negro, let iis now leave the 1 lypocriU; 
for the Cynic. What is it that they expect from Africa ? 
is it commercial profits ? To obtain them, conquest is 
unnecessary, for factories have existed all round the coast 
of Africa long before Kuropean Cabinets thought of lay¬ 
ing hand on Africa. In some cases these factories worked 
at a profit, or were maintained by rivalry, to the great 
satisfaction of Kuropean merchants and their black cus¬ 
tomers. In other cases, when unremunerative, they were 
given up ; but nowhere in equatorial Africa is Kuropean 
commerce so extensive and rcmunerativ'c as to cover even 
ap[)roximately the cost which the new ICuropean possessions 
entail, for administration, judicature, and military expendi¬ 
ture, Is there anything more silly than to spend a million in 
order that four or five merchants, jicrhaps only one or two. 
may gain a hundred thousand marks, whic.h they could hav(^ 
gained more .safely and easily without State intervention, 
con([ucst, and the race for land. How wildly must Chau¬ 
vinism be raging in hmropean countries, without any ex¬ 
ception, how much must it have darkened all judgment, 
when the tax-payers are ready to dive deep into their pockets 
in order to make large presents to a small number of rich 
fellow-citizens, solely that they may have the satisfaction 
•of hanging a map of Africa on the wall of thtur' room 
in which they can stick pins with little flags in their 
national colours in the greatest possible number of places! 
I can understand that many African traders would like to 

* Domestic African slavery was rarely a degradation, and in Muham¬ 
madan households often became a privilege. It is rather European servi¬ 
tude, whether called free or forced labour, that is generally a curse to both 
master and man, pwing to its formality, coldness, and greed. 
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have their national soldiers and sailors ncaf tlieir factory, in 
order to secure a monopoly of trade with the aid of their 
bayonets ; and also that a number of adventurers, who pro¬ 
bably did not get on too well in ancient Europe, should dedlc 
themselves with titles in the newly-annexed territories, play 
at being great men, and draw handsome salaries. But it is 
less intelligible that the luiropean tax-payershould so readily 
pay oflice-hunters, soldiers, and sailors to support trade mo¬ 
nopolists. It would be cheaper and more profitable to the 
tax-payer to pay the salaries of African officials, soldiers, and 
sailors, and to ket;p them in liurojx'. Europeans and negroes 
would be better off under such a system ; but, of course, 
patriotic Chauvinism would have to give; up the satisfaction 
of sticking [>ins with litth; flags into .African ma[)s, 

Africa, therefore, does not bring in any money to the 
kAiro]H;an Bowers, but on the contraiy entails on them gr*cat 
sacrifices ; ami as far as can be seen, there will be no im¬ 
provement in the immediate future, but rather the reverse. 
What {iromise of other advantage is there from the mnv 


act[uisitions ? d'ht; word “ colonization 


there. If by it is mc-ant that Eurojiean labourers are to 
go to Africa in order to accpiire land and to live there as 
agriculturists or breeders of cattle, this is mere madness. 


The English [lossessions and the Boer countries south of 
the tropic of Capricorn, and partly the regions near the 
MediLerran(;an, are alone suitable for European colonists. 
The. inter-tro[ncal countries of .Africa do not allow of per¬ 
manent European settlements, industrial operations, and 
the establishment of families. A German traveller has 


graphically said; “ Wlu:re there is water in Africa, and 
something can grow, there the climate is murderous. \\du-;re 
the climate is healthy, there is no water, and nothing can 
grow.” The colonial enthusiasts know this very well, for 
whilst they rave on the one hand of ITiroj)ean colonization, 
they issue—in Germany*for instance—the following regu¬ 
lations for service in the German reserve guards, who live 
in Africa under comparatively favourable ^conditions (ivV/c 
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Brigade-surgeon' Dr. Kohlstock’s article in No. 13 of the 
Deutsches Ko/ouia/b/att) : “A descent from a thoroughly 
healthy stock is requisite, so that there should be no pre¬ 
disposition to hereditary diseases. Freedom from all 
organic defects, especially from those of the heart, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The increased demands on the action of 
the heart caused by the malarial fever, retjuire absolutely a 
sound, vigorous, and regularly-working heart, h'ven after 
complete recovery from muscular rheumatism, a person 
becomes quite useless for service in the tropics ; the lungs 
must be endowed with a sound and abundant power of 
breathing. Sufferers from stomachic complaints, acute or 
chronic gastritis or indigestion, should stay at a distance 
from the tropics, likewise whoever is of a hypochojidriacal 
or melancholy temperament.” And yet the b'uropeans 
wilt) had been found suitable in accordance with these high 
requirements of Dr. Kohlstock, and who had been recruited 
for the German “ Schutztru[)pe ” furnished in July last yt^ar 
th<^ following returns (accordin<if to the official statement in 
the Deutsches Koloiiialblatt) : “ d'he percentage of illness 
was as follows; in Pangani, f4'3 ; in Bagamoyo, i8'2; in 
Tongo, 25; in Lincli, 33*3; in Saadani. 33'3-: in Mikindani, 
38 ; in Lilwa, 43’7 ; in Dar-es-Salaam, 64'-3. In other 
words : of the selected, healthy, robust, and cheerful luiro- 
peans in Dar-es-Salaam two out of three were ill; and it is 
to such countries that bairopeans are to go as colonists who 
belong to a class in which Dr. Kohlstock’s ideal of health is 
hardly ever reached ! Those who preach to Furopcans the 
advisability of settling in Africa, can only hav<; oik; object in 
view : to rid Ituropc of people who are in their way ; but in 
that case it would be more honest and hardly more cruel to 
embark the wretches of whom it is desired to clear Fairope, 
and to scuttle the ships on the high seas. Coloni/.ation f>f 
the intertropical regions of Africa with the white man, can 
never be carried into efft;ct. If, -the schemers should suc¬ 
ceed in enticing PAiropcans, the lot of the victims cannot 
be doubtful. With regard to their inevitable destiny, to 
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quote from my Paradoxes, “ the most virile white people 
degenerate in hot regions in a few generations, until they 
become scarcely more than the shadows,of their ancestors, 
if they do not die out entirely from barrenness and dis¬ 
ease. This was the fate of the noble Vandals ; as Ger¬ 
manic giants they coiKpercd Carthage, and a hundred 
years later, as whining weaklings, they were driven out by 
wretched IJyzantines. The settlers between the tropics 
not only fall to advance the civilization which they have 
broLighl, but they suon have nothing left of their birthright 
excejita debased language and the self-c(mccit of caste, none 
of the distinctive physical or intellectual features of which 
have been retained. The liquator will become (in case of 
European immigration) a fearful caldron, for human ilesh 
to melt and evaporate in. It will be a revival of the ancient 
Moloch-worship. M'he nations of the t(Mnperate zone will 
cast a portion of their children into the jaws of the fiery 
furnace, and thus manage to retain room for the remainder.” 

No conceivable advantage is therefore to be derived from 
the dissection of .\frica, either as concerns tlie negroes 
or the Europeans (thougli it may perhaps benefit a few 
individuals) ; neither the Hypocrites nor the Cynics can fur¬ 
nish a reason that will stand the test of argitment for the 
African “ Kartli-hunger ; ” and the whole plu;nomenon only 
becomes intelligible if we believe in the new epidemic—the 
” Rabies Africana.” 


M.v.x Nord.vu. 
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FRANCK* AND HER COLONIES. 

Till-: end of the igth century is marked by a colonizii\5^ 
ardour worthy of the attention of historians. The ancient 
nations of Europe, especially those whose outward expan¬ 
sion is most pronounced.---namely, France, England, Ger¬ 
many, Italy. Portugal, and Belgium,—aim at implanting 
themselves in the yet virgin soil of the vast “ 1 )ark Conti¬ 
nent ” of Africa. This movement for outward ex]>ansion is 
not’the result of caprice ; it has a purpose which it is neces¬ 
sary *to know and to examine frt)m the standpoint (T tin; 
interests of the various nations concerned. We postpone 
for a second article the comparative study of the results of 
coTonization by various nations. Our jn'cscnt iiajuiry is, why 
b'ranee colonizes, and what benefit she can ilerive from her 
extensive Colonial territor)'. ^\'^ithout counting the; entire 
countries which France seeks at this moment to acquire by 
peaceful measures in Africa, she already poss(;s,s(;s valuable 
Colonies in four of the fiv<; divisions of the glolx;. These are 
as follows:— (a) Martinique, Gnadaloupe and its depen¬ 
dencies, namily, Marie-Galante. Desirade, .St.* Barthelemy, 
with a portion of St. rvlarlin—the otht;r belonging to Hol¬ 
land—Lcs Saintes, Guiana (Cayenne), tind the islets of St. 
l^ierre and Mic|ueion. (/^) Algeria, Tunis, the .Senegal, with 
the French Soudan and Sahara, the southern riva^rs com¬ 
prising the Casamance, the Rio Compony, the Rio Nunez, 
'the Rio Kongo, and the Mellacore ; Ctrand-Bassam and 
Assiai, Porto-Novo (in the neighbourhood of this Colony 
France exercises her protectorate over the territories 
CoLitanon, Grand Popo, Abanamciuem, Agvei, and the 
country of the Watchi) ; the Gaboon, the b’rench Congo, 
Madagascar, Sainte-Marie, Mayotte, Nosse-Be, the Com- 
moro Archipelagos comprising thd great Commoro, Aujuan, 
Moheli, and tkeir dependencies, protectorates since 1866; 
the island of Rimnion, Obock. (c) The Indian Establish- 
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merits, French Indo - China, Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
Anam, and Tonkin, {il) New Cah;donia and its depen¬ 
dencies (the isles of Non and des Vins), the cstablishmrmts 
of Oceania comprising Tahiti, FI Morea, Raiatea, the Tua- 
motii Archipelago, the Tubuai iskis and the ( iamliicr, Rapa, 
and Marquesas, 

The Colonial kanpire of France is thus sui'ficiently large 
to justify the organization of a special Colonial Ministry, so 
long d(;sired by public opinion. Our Colonial possessions 
t(\gelher have a population of 26 to 30 million inhabitants, 
not including the African tr.'rritories under our sphere of 
inlluence. b'rance, as inav' be seen, has during these last 
few years extended her Colonial domain in enormous 'pro¬ 
portions. .She does not yet dc'rive from it all that she has 
a right to <txpect; but her commerce with her Colonies 
alread)' deserves mention. d'he statistics of 18S9 already 
ha\ (‘ the following figures ;— 

l''xp<)n from tin. 's into t'ranee ... 3 1 1,324,160 francs. 

I’lxneh Imports into the (.'ohinies ... ... 272,438,9.}’ ,, 

'I'olal ... .583,793,102 „ 

yd-.h.SSo-S- h 

y\g;iin, the commerce of our Colonies with foreign coun¬ 
tries (imports ami e.xports), reaches the sum oT 364,859.597 
fnincs : over 14,500,000. (^f course these amounts are. 

not considerable ; Imt it must be rcmembta'etl that our last- 
acquire.d possessions art; of rectmt date. d unis, 1 onquin, 
.\n.am, Madagascar, the; .Soudan, the Congo, have not yet 
given .all th;it we may hope from thtan ; the organization 
of tlv;ir commerce has scarcely bt;gun. and results will only 
be fctlt after two or three years. 

We have therefore beyond the sea an cnc>rmous market 
for our home products, just as our Colonies h;ive one in the 
mother-country. At this moment the Colonial Powers ot 
Furope are considering, as P'ranee will shortly do, ilie appli¬ 
cation to their Colonies of custom-house tariffs. This is a 
very complicated question, and one that deserves tlve most 
serious examination. Its study is especialily necessary to 
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France, the Colonial division of which is spread over 
such various portions of the globe. No commercial system 
should be uniformly or definitely adopted before this ques¬ 
tion of tariffs is most tlioroughly considered. The storm 
is now raging at the Palais Bourbon in favour of protection. 
It is almost certain that the Protectionist party will win as 
regards home tariffs ; soon after, the Chamber will take up 
the custom-house duties for our Colonies. On this vexed 
question 1 may venture to say a word from a general stand¬ 
point. P'or the last fifty years the nations of Kurope. have 
made such enormous progress in the rapidity of transport, 
the transmission of correspondence, in short, of universal 
relations, that the economical system is at present entirely 
upset. It is natural that our legislators should wish to ])]ace 
it on a level with the progress already achieved ; but it is 
ecfually necessary not to pledge the future, that is to say, 
not to go beyond such progress as has been actually accom¬ 
plished. I'rance, by her economical appliances, the pro- 
ducti\amess of her soil, and her geographical i>osition, has an 
essentially cosmopolitan commerc(c She possesses besides 
an enormous Colonial territory with which she can easil)' 
be put into commercial relations. d'hese considerations 
should induce the authorities to greatly facilitate th(; 
business relations of France,' with all other countries, h'rom 
a Colonial standjjoint, we have a striking example of tlie 
ruinous consequences of tocj severe a system. Cochin- 
China is, since 1887, taxed commercially according to the 
general Home tariff. Since that i)eriod, and in spite of 
some relaxations, the commerce of that Colony has (pifjr- 
riiously diminished. It could not be otherwise, l-'rench 
Cochin-China, and especially the Port of Saigon, whence 
rice is exported, lies between the two free ports of Hong¬ 
kong and Singapore. In wishing to prot(!ct h'rcnch mer¬ 
chandise in this Colony, we have given occasion to fraud ; 
for foreign merchandise has easily ()enetrated into Cocltin- 
China, where we have thousands of miles of open coasts and 
frontiers ; and ^jius, when our merchandise alone paid duty 
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on entering, the foreigner sold his product to the native at 
a lower price, and realized a larger profit. This mistaken 
system is about to be modified ; and we shall soon see this 
once flourishing Colony resume the rank which it occupied 
in the commerce of exports. The representatives of the 
French Colonies in Parliament are now engaged on the sub- 
j(ict of their respective tariff duties. It is to be hoped that 
their opinion will be respected, for they know better than 
anybody else the needs of the countries which they repre¬ 
sent. It is obvious that any system of imposing duties in 
the I'rench Colonies must not be exclusive. It should be 
established in accordance with the amount of business ’of 
caclt Colony, either with P'ranee or with other Colonies* or 
with foreign countrit^s—in other words, some should be 
•• protectionist,”others “free-trade.” Economic theories, as 
regards the Colonies, are ruinous ; hard and fast rules arc 
inapplicable ; and tariffs should be subjected to the much 
varying laws of local commerce. I'or a long time public 
opinion in P'ranee was hostile to all Colonial ideas ; for 
with the great majority it was an axiom that we were only 
indiffi.Tent colonizers. 'Phis is not altogether the case. I 
admit, and 1 have long comjflained, that P'reach Colonial 
policy is not free* from defects, and that it deserves hard 
and just criticism ; but English Colonial j)olicy, which is 
always held up to us as an example, is also far from perfect. 

I have during man\- years w’atched C olonial subjects ; and 
1 have observed that the I'rench Colonies, in spite of mis¬ 
takes and a false Home policy regarding them, are draw¬ 
ing nearer to the Mothi-r Country as they advance in 
civilization ; whilst the Ivnglish Colonies.— even Caiaada, 
Australia, and the Ca[)c,—follow a diametrically o[)posite 
cour.st‘. In Africa, above! all. in spite of tlu! great errors 
that we have committed. I'rance has shown that she [)os- 
sesses a gr<.!at power of assimilation. Observe, that in all 


the “ Dark Continent,” whdrever floats the P'rench llag, it is 
not the conquered race which is assimilatetl ; it is, on the 
contrary, we who become assimilated to tha native. We 
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have incontestably the gift of pleasing. This faculty is 
mainly due to our open, gay, and easy disposition. 

At this moment the Government of Algeria is studying 
a complete project for assimilating that Colony to tht^ 
Mother Country, in order to constitute it into French 
'' di^partemcntsi' subjected to our laws and institutions. 
This measure will be well received beyond the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the only difficulty which we shall have to sur¬ 
mount will be financial. As regards our influence in Africa. 
I believe that the union of Algeria witli F rance will have 
an excellent effect with the Arab, lie will see in it a dtici- 
sivfc act of our preponderance—a determination to implant 
ourselves more and more in his country, in order to bring 
to him, along with our civilization and the progress of 
F'rench genius, the support of our arms and of our authority, 

c. 

if his peace were menaced. All the nations of luirope have 
their eyes fixed on xAfrica, in order to snatch ti morsel from 
that enormous quarr}'. Many failuo^s will be encountered 
before any nation can strike root, or become master in the 
heart of that great Continent, The Xegro will always 
welcome us so long as we only go to him to establish com¬ 
mercial relations ; but the day he becoihes aware of our 
desire to take his soil, he will at once become our fiercest 
enemy. The only means of gaining a footing in the 
interior of Africa, as yet so little known, is by holding in 
one’s hand the wand of commerce, and not the; sword of 
the conqueror. In my ne.xt article I will endeavour to show 
what the various nations of iiuro|)e have done for the last 
fifty years in Africa, and what we have done ourselve.s, 

• T T -t' ' 

. L. IffiTJi.n i;i; i.A I Uf,)UK. 



THE TRUTH ABOUT MOROCCO—A REPLY. 


It is singular that a country like Morocco, so near the 
centres of European civilization and occupying so important 
a geographical ])Osition, should be so little known. This is 
not due to the scarcity of works on the subject. Tourists 
bent on sport, perennially enlighten the British public on 
Morocco. The literature on it counts Soo authors in the 
library of Dr. R. Brown of Streatham. That scholar and 
Sir Lambert Playfair are now engaged on a bibliography 
of Morocco, and can draw on 1,200 to 1.300 “works” in 
all languagtis, of which between 200 and 300 are in English. 
In The 'riiiu's of Alorocco I lun'e had occasion to review 
over forty of these contributions to our knowledge, or rather 
ignoranct;. wliich every successive work seems to deepen. 
Since the end of tlic last century, nothing' on Morocco that 
can be said to be trust worth)' lias l)een written. Jackson. 
Chenier, Host, and Griibtu'g, in lUiglish. I'rench, Danish, 
and Italian respective!)', are. fairl) “reliable,” but out of date. 
Th(‘ best description of the countr)' is still tliat of Leo 
Africanus, three centuries old: and Lane’s description of the 
modern Egyptians applies more* clo.sely to the customs of 
the modern Moors than the most recent attempts at por¬ 
traying the latter. In these attempts, I for one, who have 
made Morocco my home during the last six )’ears, do not 
recognise its people. In d'lii'; Asiatic artkri.n for July, 
1890, the article on “ 'Phe Regeneration of Persia," we.s, 
muiatis niiifaudis, far more applicable tc> ^Morocco and the 
Moors; than that on “Morocco” in iht; same i.ssiu*. Indeed, 
the question of a member of the Lontlon School B(.)ard : 

langier? Let me sec, somewhere: in Algiers, or is it 
1 unis ” fairly describes the knowledge of the public in 
England regarding Morocco. The term “ blackamoor ” still 
represents the Moor, to that public as black iw feature and 
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character, though, as to the former, his colour depends on 
the admixture of negro blood, where he is not as fair 
as an Englishman. As to disposition, “these terrible 
Moors”as the Chairman said at one of my lectures, I have 
never been annoyed by them during the whole of my 
sojourn, whether in European or native costume. They 
arc a noble race in spite of their failings ; and their distrust 
of Europeans is greatly due to bad treatment. In nine 
cases out of ten of alleged inhospitality to strangers, or 
insult to the Nazarene, I have been able to trace the 
cause to the overbearing attitude of the stranger. Were 
a Moor to behave in bhigland as many Europeans do in 
Morocco, he would .soon be ducked in a horst^-pond by 
the maddened mob. Residents seldom get into trouble, and 
sensible travellers arc equally fortunate. 

The Moorish idea of a Christian, is a drunken pork¬ 
eating debauchee in hat and trousers ; so, with hardly any 
practical morals of their own, the Moors look upon us as 
their inferiors in this respect. As for our vaunted civili- 
iiation, they pity our haste to be rich at their e.\q)cnse, with 
the aid of fearful and wondtirful vessels and machinery. 
All the world, except Norfh Africa, Turkey, and 
Arabia, are “that land,” “the Nazarenti Countr)-;” and the 
wonders told of it are attributed to imagination. Thost^ 
who have lived in liiurope for years on business, are glad 
to return home and seldom s[)eak of what they have seen. 
“ I would never be believed if I told my friends about 
England. Why should I earn the character of a liar?” said 
one who had been educated at Chatham. How .many 
English mcrchant-s, who return to the old country with 
treasures from foreign lands, teach us about tluan ? We 
are despised by the Moroccans for everything for the con¬ 
verse of which we despise them. We should try to look 
at things from their point of view, if we are to untlerstand or 
influence them; and this is impossible without speaking their 
language, living among them, and studying their religion. 

No Moor‘has been more .systematically or crmdly 
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libelled than the reigning Sultan himself. ’As the figure¬ 
head of his people, he has been the common butt. Here 
is a sentence from the article in Tnic Asiatic Quarterly, 
already referred to, by a passing visitor: “The Emperor 
sets the example of reckless murder, and the officials do 
the same.” Never did a kinder ruler sway the destinies 
of Morocco. Miilai cl Hasan’s dislike to bloodshed is 
notorious. It is only when bmropean nations demand the 
blood of the slayer of a European, that Id is Majesty will, 
as a rule, give the order for death. Many a murderer is 
spending his days in the dungeons of the capital on ac- 
c(^nnt of this feeling of the Emperor. When the chiefs of 
some Berber clan rise up against him, and he has to qlielf 
the insurrection with an army, no one can express aston¬ 
ishment that the vanfpilshed leaders are beheaded. Is 
this reckless murder ^ No one wIkj had seen that quiet, 
anxious face, or had converscal with that intelligent but 
harassed miml, could pen a libel sucli as this. May it be 
long indeed bt;fore the jn'esc-nt Sultan terminates what the 
writer of tliat article choose.s to call “ Ids imworthy life” ! 

Notwithstanding the muion that the Emperor of 
Morocco is an arbitrary autocrat, tow sovereigns enjoy a 
more limited monarchy. d'he Court oincial?i. modelled, 
some reigns ago, on tlujse of h'ranee, form a great obstacle: 
to progress, aiul to the bt:st inieanions of their lord. 
I'hough an)' e)iH: of tlu;m could be thnuvn into a dungeon 
at his will to-morrow, united, their “ vested intereists ” are 
loo much for him. A stronge:r-mimh:d, more brutal man 
might make a clean sweep of them, and work what reforms 
or injuries he jdeased ; but we want no more recurrence’ 
of the te;rrors of such reigns as those of Mulai Ishmael 
and his brothers, from accounts of which it would seem 
that modern w'riters concoct ideas for to-da\'. Better by far 
the steady progress made during the present reign, than that. 

Most of the visitors to Morocco make; their notes with a 
view to proving some preconceived idea—either that the 
Moors are angels, or that tlu;y arc devils. It ^s unnecessary 
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to disprove cither theory : they are men, and our brethren. 
The history of their nation, the monuments of byg'one 
greatness, still to be seen in their own country and in 
Spain, tell what they have been. Centuries of misgovern- 
ment have thus reduced them. It is sad now to see how 
they live, and how little their inherited abilities arc 
cultivated. The rivalries of the European Powers have 
for centuries prevented the ascendency of any one of them. 
In the centre of this equilibrium of forces, the Sultan 
holds his own, opposing one Power by another, and im¬ 
partially mistrusting all.^^ 

In spite, however, of these unfavourable conditions, 
Morocco is being steadily opened up, and becoming daily 
better known; but it is a country absolutely without figures, 
and the attempts of the statisticians to make swe<‘ping 
assertions in connection with it or its people, are utterly 
unreliable. It is, on the contrary, eminently a land of con¬ 
tradictions, and what may apply to one class, in one place, 
may be the reverse elsewhere. It may be said with equal 
truth, that the Moors are black and that they are white, 
that they are moral and that they are dissolute, that they 
are warlike and peaceful, meat-eaters and vegetarians. 

But whatever else a Moor may, or may-not be, he is a 
born gentleman, and an inbred democrat. Graceful and 
polite, he is equally at his ease before the .Sultan and his 
officials, or a beggar saint. Par from being uncivilized, he 
lives a highly decorous and sociable life on Oriental prin- 

* The danger is external, not internal. I'he intestine <iuarrels of the 
Moori.sh tribe.s, or the disaffection of certain districts, are no rnor»* likely 
to bring about a collapse now than during the thousand years they have 
continued. Lord Salisbury has called attention to the trouble threatening 
from this quarter; but he omitted to point out that it arises solely from the 
coming struggle over Morocco among the Powers, which some seek to 
hasten by plotting its downfall. From their own «tandpoint, under the 
present circumstance.s, the .Sultan and his advisers are i)crfectly justified 
in steadfastly closing tlieir doors to ona and all of this pack of wolves. 
Nothing short of an international guarantee of the integrity of the Empire, 
on the condition of carrying out certain reforms, will give the country a 
chance. . 
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ciples; and his every action is just as much governed by un¬ 
written rules of etiquette as that of the Bond Street man of 
fashion. The Moor, it is also said, is cruel and ferocious. Be 
it so. Turn back the pages of our own history for a century 
or so—nay, lay bare those parts we would conceal to-day. 
Were Knglisli people never cruel ? And in the present 
age, how about our cruelty to children and to animals ? 
How aliout our JNTaidcn 'Fribute ? Drag out the truth 
and publish it in all Morocco. Paint black the darkness 
and blot out the light. Then you will present to the IVIoors 
a companion picture to that which we have sketched of 
them for our own edification, a parallel view. Yes; the 
Moors iirc often cruel, often harsh, and their treatment; of 
one another and their beasts is sometinuis brutal; but are 
they therefore brutes t “ Pvil is wrought by want of 
thought, as well as want of heart;” and it is iii their igno¬ 
rance and thoughtlessness they do such things, but not from 
hcartlessness. 

Some would have it that the Moors are beyond raising, 
that thciy have degenerated too much to be reclaimed. 
This is far from being the case, as a glance at the bright 
and intelligent faces of the children, and personal experi¬ 
ence of their capabilities would convince the impartial 
observer. Those who have jjrojterly trained native lads 
for service have, found them tractable and honest on the 
whole. It is when debauchery destroys their powers, that 
they sink into the neglectful, lethargic condition so ruinous 
to their own interests and those of their country. 

In concludimr those remarks I would correct seriatim 

• ^ 

a number of mis-statements in Dr. Gust’s article in this 
Review, because nearly all of them are believed by the 
general public and circulated by travellers, ignorant of the 
country. 

Wine is positively prohibited by Muhammadan teaching 
in Morocco, as over all the world of Islam ; and It is only 
Avhere the Moors have'come in contact with the civilizing 
influences of Europeans that these precepts have been to 
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any extent laid 'aside. The Berbers, on whom the religion 
of Arabia sits lightly, have never entirely abandoned their 
strong liquors, and the Jews have all along found secret 
customers for their ardent fig, date, and raisin spirits, among 
the well-to-do. 

Four wives being allowed to every Muslim, the Moors 
arc not, as a rule, monogamists ; only those whom poverty 
compels remain content with one wife. The regulations 
affecting divorce and the legal status of women in no way 
differ from those in the rest of the Muhammadan world. 

Though slavery is still legal in Morocco, and nothing 
can palliate the abduction and sale of human beings, there 
is no need to niveni additional horn^rs, as is too often 
done. The whole business is black (mough without that. 
Neither males nor females are exposed naked for sale in 
the market places. In the inland towns tlie vile traffic is 
carried on in specially ap[)ointed enclosures; on the coast, in 
deference to the Europeans, it is done more secretly. Little 
boys, perhaps, might occasionally be seen naked for sale; but 
white lads of the same age are often abroad in the same 
condition. 

Famines are 7ioi of regular occurrence. Only certain 
parts of the country, mostly the plains, art; trce-It;ss. Many 
of the mountainous districts are well wooded. The Sultan 
owns one steamer, a merchant vtissel purchased at an 
enormous price some years ago ; and it is only a specimen 
of the way in which he is rejieatedly “done” by commission 
agents. The idea that the climate of Morocco renders it 
.unsuitable for railways is amusing. How about India, 
Egypt, and Algeria, all very much hotter ? 

The Government of Morocco, bad as it is, is no worse 
than many another Oriental rlgimc, and is certainly as good 
as most of the European governments were a century or 
two ago. The formal visits of the foreign ministers to the 
Court are not only occasionally ‘ “ allowed,” but may be 
made at any time ; and did these gentlemen care less for 
their own comfort, and more for the interests of civilization, 
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accredited representatives would always reside at Fe/ or 
Marr.ikesh (Marocco City). I'lie relic of the pirate days 
in the presentation of valuable offerings on each visit, the 
European minister and suite standing bare-headed in the 
sun to be received by His Majesty on horseback under an 
umbrella, is a disgrace which ought to be abolished, at once. 

Europeans arc allowed the right to purchase freehold 
land ; but the constant troubles with foreigners render the 
(jovernment disinclined to give its consent to the transfer, 
which is necessary to legalize it. The exportation of every 
[)roduce of the soil is not forbidden, only that of wheat and 
barley, and a few other articles specially reserved to the 
Sultan as monopolies liy treaties with the Powers. On "tho 
contrary, the exports of Morocco are almost entirely raw 
products of the soil, d'he light-house at Cape Spartel was 
not built “ under actual di[)lomatic violence ; ’ and the Veal 
obstruction to the cable from Gibraltar was due to the 
Spanish legation, if not to tin: P'rench as well. 

Europeans, precluded from holding slaves by their own 
laws, are equally so by those of Morocco ; and it is only 
by su[)plying the capital to native dealers tliat some fore¬ 
most representatives of civilization hav'e taken part in this 
nefarious trade. It is not fair to malign th*: Phiropean 
settlers in Morocct) sweepingly, as “the scum of our towns, 
tlie escaped criminals from our prisons, men bankrupt in 
fortune and character ” because a large portion belong to 
the poorer cla.sses. Even the .Spanish coloiusts on the 
coast are undesi.'rving of this oi)probrium ; the lEiropean 
Powers can arrest any of their sul)jt:cts in Morocco, so that 
these desperate characters could only seek refuge in tho 
interior. As a matter of fact, the European populatic^n 
consists of merchants, traders, mechanics, labourers, diplo¬ 
matic and consular oflicials, retired gentlemen, priests, and 
missionaries. Those of whom most is c-.xpected, e.xcept 
priests and missionaries, often give the worst idea of Christi- 
anity and civilization. 

Space forbids the detailed discussion of that much mis- 
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represented system, the protection of Euro])ean interests 
in native hands; its abolition would injure both parties, 
and is not to be thought of. Assure security of life 
and property to the native, and its use and abuse will 
cease together. Dr. Gust is wrong in imagining that the 
foreigners are protected ; it is the natives su])posed to be 
in charge of their interests who are. To argue from the 
abuse of the system for its abolition, amounts to destroying 
a machine because of its mismanagement. 

In the discussion of these questions there has unfortu¬ 
nately been so much misrepresentation from motives of 
private or party inten^st, that the task of showing matters 
in their true light is most difficult. It is, however, tpiite 
certain that steady progress is being made in ev^ery direc¬ 
tion, that prejudice is retreating, and that the regeneration 
<yf Morocco has begun. 

The {late) Hditor of “ The Morocco TinicsT 



TASMANIA AND HER PROSPECTS. 


At the Ijeginning of this century, as recorded under the 
Risdon Government in 1803, there were tlie following 
po}iulations in Australia and Tasmania, vi/. :— 


New South Wales 

. 7.134 

Norfolk Island ... 

1,200 

Van Diemen’s Island ... 

. 49 


Total, 1^,383 


as against 3,070,666 at the close of 1888. 

It was in 1836, or thirty-three years after the first settle'- 
ment at Risdon, that Sir Henry Pllliot, as he tells us in his 
paper {.Vincieoifk Ccnlnry, November, 1S89), visited Tas¬ 
mania. l ie found the population increased from 49 to aboflt 
40,000. the colony safe from the hostilities of the aborigines 
(the only remaining natives being those in the Government 
asylum at b linders Island), and some of the early settlers 
so prosperous that t)ne was to be found “ living in a large 
stone house with a beautiful natural park in a magnificent 
])roperty of fully jCjyOOO a year.” Hut the colonists were not 
yet free from the disagreeabhis attendant upon the convict 
system or the dangers incidental to bushrangers, 'basinania 
Avas then separated from England by a four to six months, 
journey. There were no railways, no roads worthy of tint 
nauKt, no post-horses to drive over the tracks that represented 
roads in some few localities, no telegraphs, and scarcely any 
recoiijnisablc post-office system. 1 do not know that Tas¬ 
mania was any the better off because she had no national 
debt at that time and was in receipt of large sums of Im¬ 
perial money annually expended on the convict establish¬ 
ment, the regiments quartered there, and the Imperial staff. 

Sir Henry Elliot does not mention how it came about 
that some of the early settlers jumped per sal turn into the 
position of territorial magnates. In those good old times 
It was the custom to give to every free immmrant as many 
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acres of land as he could produce pounds sterling. The 
immigrant had only to show his money and receive his land ; 
and so a body of small capitalists sailing to the colony in 
one ship would club their funds in one purse, which each in 
turn presented, each receiving as many acres as the joint 
stock comprised in pounds sterling. 

Now let us see what the Tasmania of to-day is ; and first 
let me point out that in any fair comparison of the popula¬ 
tion of T836 with that of to-day, it must be borne in mind 
that of the then existing 40,000 many were convicts who 
left Tasmania for Australia in the gold-digging periotl, while 
from 2,000 to 3,000 may be written off as only temporary 
sojourners during the time w'hen troops and a large Imperial 
establishment were maintained there. At the present time 
the po[)ulation, a fixed and free one, is 156,000 (1890). 

‘Whereas in 1836 he who travelled in Tasmania had to 
use his own legs or those of .saddle-horses, and had, if he 
travelled any distance, to reckon upon camping out as one 
of the incidents of a journey, human habitations being 
everywhere few and far between, he who now ^•isits that 
colony will find travelling made sufficiently easy to him by 
railways and well-horsed coaches, by comfortalile hotitls at 
frequent intervals, and nearly everywhere by the tek^graph 
offices dotted along his route. 

In 1889 there were 374^ miles of railway open and 97:^. 
miles under construction, the lines connecting the two cities 
Hobart and Launceston and also bringing into communica¬ 
tion with the capital the rich districts of the west, tiu; lujrth- 
west, and the north-(;ast coast, Fingal, New Norfolk and 
Glenora, Brighton and Apsley. 'J'hcrc were 745 miles of 
main roads and 4,978 miles of branch roads in charge of the 
Road Tru.sts, or 5,723 miles in all. There were 2,097 »iik s 
of telegraph lines constructed, and 165 telegraph offices 
establi.shed : and post-offices numbered 293. 

It is occasionally cast out as a reproach against Tasmania 
that she is a sleepy hollow, that she docs not go ahead after 
the manner of more adventurous colonies. I do not think 

I 
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that her recent history warrants this imputation ; and if she 
has observed the wholesome rule festina Icnte more than 
some of her neighbours, probably her English creditors will 
not regret her caution. 

Ihit during later years Tasmania has, to my thinking, 
exhibited a very considerable spirit of enterprise. Since 
[879 she; has advanced very conspicuously in many direc¬ 
tions, as the following comparative statement will show at 


a glance ; — 

1879. 

1889. 

Population ... 

I 12,469 

156,600 (1890) 

Public ! )el)t 

^'1,786,800 

■■ ^'5,019.050 

Ditto, per head 

15/. i7i-. 

33/. 2 S. 81/. 

Revenue «... 

^M 75 .S<^'y 

••• ^'<'^78,909 . 

Expenditure* 

('Tovernment Railways, open and 

481,215 

681,674 

under construction 

miles, 45 

miles, 472 

'I'elegraph ... 

„ 949 

„ 2097 

„ Offices ... 

No, 62 

No. 165 

Post Offices 

„ 198 

. ^93 

Slii])ping, iiiwartls ... ... ... tons, 189,087 

tons, 458,247 

,, outwards... 

„ 192,808 

„ 453.999 

.Main Roads maintained out of 



revenue 

miles, ni! 

... miles, 745 

branch Ro.ids maintained by 



Road Trusts out of rates and 



Oovernment subsids' of i.f. 


• 

per i,v_ 

miles, 4,079 

.. miles, 4,978 

.State Schools 

171 

. ^-'9 

Deposits, banks 

1-983,504 

••• yJ 3 - 958 ,S 48 \ 

,, Savings banks ... 

298. .’O 1 

497 , 49 '! 

,, P.O. Savings Hanks 


... 5 ',988 ■ 


^'2,281,7115 

^'4,508,327.1 

Annual Rating of Property 

i>.s.h 077 

9 -’ 3 ,65 7 


* Ill I Syo, revenue was 700 ; eN[)eiKliture, ^'72 j,ooo. _ 

Xoi'i;.- -From the above eomparativc statement it may a]>])ear that in 
'I'asmania the rule is to make the exjieniliture exi'eed the revenue. I’his 
happened in both the years 1S79 and iSSS : hut, as in the years I'ollowin;; 
187^, the deficit was expunged by increased taxation and a revival ot 
jirosperity ; so was it as regards the year 1 SStj, which resulted in an 
almost eijual balance of rcveniM and exjienditure, while iSyo yielded a 
surplus of 1,000 ; and, judging by the largely increased receipt.^ of the 
fir.st (Quarter of 1891 (^^48,000), a larger surplus may be looked for at the 
close of the current year. • 
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Tasmania iii the eleven years, 1S79 to 1889, has in¬ 
creased her debt considerably; but she has during that 
period covered the colony with State school buildings, she 
has expended over ^600,000 in jiermanent roads and 
bridges, and over two millions in railway construction ; and 
the cost of necessary and permanent works, such as harbours, 
jetties, public buildings, and fortifications (together with 
an excellent armament for the Derwent batteries and the 
Defence force), fully account for the balance of the sum 
added to the national liabilities. 

It is to be regretted that a complete valuation of the 
public works of Tasmania is not available, for this would 
. demonstrate in the most convinciH'jf manner that the debt 
is almost twice covered by works, all of which are of stand¬ 
ing value to the ctilony, anti many directly rcproductivt^. 
Her railways represent between two and three millions of 
this debt. Her roads and bridges (which have been to a 
very large extent constructed, by convict lalioiir t)f the old 
time, by successive Governments out of current revenue 
and by the local effort of the rate]) lyers) represent some 
two millions. The value of the many and costly wtirks not 
included in the above may, at the most ihoderate estimate, 
be placed at something under two millions. 

But the value of the public works which a colony has to 
show as assets per contra when considering her liabilities 
docs not represent all the advantage derived Irom the e.x- 
penditure incurrctl upon tlnun. d'he exKuision of railways, 
roads, telegraph line.s, etc., through d'asmania has tended 
largely to develop her resources in evc‘ry direction, to im¬ 
prove the condition of the people, and to enhance the value 
of property. Thus the value of the real estate of 'Fasmania 
was estimated in i«879 at b(dow 5,000,000. In t88.S it 
was assessed systematically at over 2 [,000,000, giving an 
increase of 000,000, or more than the whole debt of the 
colony, mainly as the re.sult of a liberal and statesmanlike 
progressive [)olicy. So the national accumulations as repre¬ 
sented by bank gdeposits increased from ^2,281,795 in 1879, 
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to ;^4 i5o 8,327 in 1889. And If the public debt per head 
rose during^ those years from ^15 17.?. to ^33 "is. ' 6 d., the 
people may well bear with this, seeing that the average value 
of real and personal estate per unit (apart from savings) is 
put down to be ^^240, even were it not a fact, as it is, that 
the works representing about half of the debt are already 
]xiying a portion of, the interest due upon them, and by so 
much relieving the taxpayer. 

Perhaps those who call Tasmania a sleepy hollow, will 
not be wholly satisfietl with such jjrogress as has been made 
even in regard to raising her national debt; they may point 
out that 'l asmania, with her ^33 2\. ^d. per head, can- 
not compart; with her neighbours—Queensland, with her 
/,'63 lO.s'. \\d.-, Kew Zealand, with ,^59 1 S.v. 3^/. ; South 
Australia, with £<02 19,?. ']d. ; New South Wales, with 

/'4J I i.v. j^d. per head. But, although I regard the debt oT 
Tasmania as a men; bagatelle, and believe her to be well 
within her borrowing power, 1 do not think she should 
have discounted tlie future more extensively than she has ; 
and I am convinced that her moderation in this respect 
(together with a more diffused knowledge of her splendid 
resources) will strttngthen h(;r credit in Ihigiand, and 
greatly improve her position when she again cbmes before 
the British public for a loan. 

It is worthy of m(;ntion, that l asmania and her people 
arc mindful ol th(.;ir responsibIliti».;s in regard to roads 
constructed out of borrowed moneys. The ratepayers have 
contributed as much as /'20.000 a year towards maintenance 
of branch roads under the Branch Roads Maintenance Act 
(which makes it a condition precedent to construction by' 
the Government that the Road Trusts shall accept the re- 
-sponsibility of maintaining the roads), and the Government 
in subsidies to Road Trusts and maintenance ot main roads 
have expt;nded as much as g.'gO-OOO in one year. Phis was 
in addition to large sums expended out of revenue from time 
to time U2)on road construction. 

Nor should 1 do justice to Tasmania’s efforts tor the im- 
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provement of the people did I fail to notice what she has 
done in regard to education. Tasmania was the first country 
in which primary education was made compulsory, and she 
has been beforehand with England in making technical teach¬ 
ing a part of her State system. Within the last ten years the 
Government have undertaken the entire cost of constructing 
State schools, 229 of which were in existence in 1889. And 
for many years the State school pupils have been encouraged 
by exhibitions (16 in one year) to go up to superior schools, 
while annually two scholarships of £ 200 per aiinttni, tenable 
for four years, have been awarded to enable the success¬ 
ful competitors to complete their education at a British 
IJ niversity. 

In no respect has the colony changed more since Sir 
Henry Elliot’s visit than in the character of her industrial 
economy. Then Tasmania was mostly a j^astoral country, 
with a few large landed proprietors sparsely scattered 
throuf^hout the land. Now the bulk of the colonists are 
small agricultural holders, while sex'eral thousands are miners. 
Then Tasmania was unknown as a mineral country ; now 
her minerals have come to be regarded as her great staphr 
and future hope. 

Gold was*first produced in 'Tasmania in '1867, when the 
out-put of the year was estimated at ^4,382. 'The average 
export of the decade ending 1888, was ^153.^77; thema.xi- 
mum of anyone year being ^2 i 1,253. One gold-mining 
company (the Tasmania at Beaconsfield) has already de¬ 
clared dividends exceeding half a million, and still ilourishes. 

Tin was first exported in 1873, and then only to the value 
of £220. The average exports of the decade ending 1888 
were ^^361,436. The maximum of any one year being 
^426,326. The celebrated rvlount Bischoff Tin Mine has 
declared dividends exceeding one million sterling, and con¬ 
tinues to pay its shareholders handsome profits. 

Iron abounds, and some ;^8o,6oo were expended on iron 
works at Ilfracombe on the Tamar ; but the iron proved to 
be too largelyrimpregnated with chrome to be of marketable 
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value, and the prosecution of this industry lias been aban¬ 
doned. 

Coal is found in many parts of the colony, and the col¬ 
lieries in r'in^al have within the hist three years put out a 
lai'i^e quantity for local consumption and exportation. A 
very large field is believed to exist at Seymour, on the sea¬ 
board of the I^ast Coast. Coal of fair cpiality is worked at 
the Sandfly in the liu(.>n district, and on the river Mersey 
near Latrobe. 

But it is to silv'er that Tasmania now looks for her erreat- 
est mineral dc:veloinnent. A wide area of the West Coast 
(Mount Zeehani is scanted with lodes, wliieh, according to 
the opinion of (rxjierts and test of ore in l>ulk, are of richness 
exceeding that of the celebrated Broken 1 lill. Rich lodes 
also <.‘\Ist in the 1 leazlewootl district further north; and 
others not so ricli are found on the North-West Coast ana 
on the river ScamandiT in tlte east, d he test of ore in 
bulk (in some cas<.s hfty tons) from the Mount Zechem 
claims has given results as liigh as 240 oz. of silver, and 
70 per ei.-nt. of lead to the Lem. 

It is not surprising that, with such solid ground for 
hope of profit, k'nglish inve-tors have be'ca found willing 
to put their mone\' into the Calena (or silvt:r-1ead) mines 
of d'asmania. I'wo such companies ha\ c already been 
established. And Tasmania has been further advertised 
by the .St. Ib'len’s 'Tin Mining Conijiany - a company 
started in 1 ..(melon, under excellent auspices, ior the de¬ 
velopment ol a J in mine in the T'ingal district. 

Bismuth, ccipper, and many other minerals are found, 
but, S(j far. have not been profitably worked ; and the same 
may be .said (T sajiphires and other gems. 

brom the subjoined statennmt it will be seen that wool 
has had to }aeld pride', of place in the export lists to minerals, 
and that other products (noiabl\' fruit) are even as exports 
outgrowing it, Iruit, timbei*. stud-sheep, oats, and potatoes 
alone giving an average for ten years of ,^3 i.gSib, as against 
tbe average wool ex[)orts of that pyriod. 

I.'EW SERIES. VOL. II. 
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•]‘:xl‘ORT 1879 TO 1888. 

Maxinnini. Avcratic. 


Gold 

1,253 

... /: 153,877 

Tin . 

•126,326 

361,43b 

Tmit and jam ... 

176,224 

152,598 

Timber ... 

71,198 

50/1” 

Stud Sheep 

^'16,743 

44,881 

G.ats 

5 “,942 

17,326 

Potatoes 

95,452 

49 , 1‘20 

Wool 

542,2.t 4 

407,834 

of tlie.se younger 

industries, 

some are but 


int.incy, like lasmamau .- 

case u-ith fruit-growino-. ICven since 1S79 So the area 
under orchard and garden has risen from 6,559 acres to 
9,;6o acres, an increase of 4^ cent ; but during the 

late early summer it was proved that, with ordinal y caie 
in packing and storing in cool chambers, Tasmanian 
dpples could be placed in the London market, (during a 
time when there is great scarcity of fruit) as iresh as it just 
picked and brought from Kent or Herefordshire. 1 ns 
e.xperiment of last season was made in ipianUty, some 
40,000 bushels being sent. This year i 30,600 bushels have 
come or are coming; and the tact that the 1 asmanian or 
chardisthas this new outlet for fruit over and above t la 
^vllich is retired by Xcw Soutli Wales and L>aeensla>u , 
and for local consumption, has given a st.mulus to 
tivators of the colony to add to tlie orchaid aica. i <nc 
over, it has been proved by recent legislation that >y 
enforced attention to the trees, liy bandagiiyg, scraping, etc,, 
the codUn moth may be defied, and it ma>- be hoped that 
the orchards which had been allowed to die out in some o 
■the,northern districts will be replanted. North and Souli 
vieing with each other in the fruit trade of the future. 

The soil of Tasmania is admirably adapted to fruit cul¬ 
ture ; and for every variety of fruit grown in the temperate 
zone there is such a climate as cannot be equalled else¬ 
where While in summer and autumn the sun is a - 
most every day seen in all his .glory, the air is mostly 
fresh and balpiy ; and winter, as I have said elsewhere, is 
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only summer frosted. Iwery variety of ICnc^lish fruit grows 
there in such profusion and ui such excellence as are un¬ 
known in out-door fruit in England ; and \yhen this becomes 
generally known to the British etjusumers, the deiiiand for 
Tasmanian pears and apples will be not a mere 40,000 
bushels, but will be reckoned by the hundred thousand. 

'Tasmania’s caj^abilities as a fruit-growing country were 
ably dealt with by Sir Lambert ] )obson, Chief Justice of 
that colony, in a paper nxid by him at the Royal Colonial 
Institute in 1S77. and liis remarks in this respect were 
largel)' corroiioratc-d by Mr. Morris, of tlie Royal Gardens, 
Kew. I he latt(;r g(mtlcman. in the discussion which 
followei-l a j)aper read by myself at the Royal Colonial 
Institute, in I\la)', 1889. spoke very favoura],>ly also of 
some 'Tasmanian timber- the Blackwood and lluon Pine 
especial!) as an article of commerce with England. “ Th*e 
pine,” he remarked, “ a fine close-grained wood, and the 
blackvsDod are very beautiful and would no doubt com¬ 
mand a rixid)" markf.t.” 1 am hop(;ful that the day will 
come wlicn Tasmania shall have est djlished a tratle for the 
suppl)- of these woods ami the ev<.m more beautiful “ musk ” 
to the I'higlish cabinet-makers ; but the conservative taste 
of the jniblic here is faithful to maliogany and* walnut ; not 
)'et awhile, perhaps not till some of the leaders of the bean 
niouiie have matle 'Pasmanian woods the fashion, will their 
true mi-rit bc“ r(;;c<')gnis(H.l. 

Would Sir llenr\' Elliot recognise; the Tasmania of this 
year of grace, where settlement has altered the whole 
aspeejt of the country and reproduced another England un¬ 
cursed by that batch of samples which Englishmen enjciy (.^V 
as a climate } Tasmania can specially boast of being in 
many respects the most thoroughly Tinglish of all England’s 
colonial possessions; and in the landscape of the wide 
stretch of country lying between Evandale and Deloraine, 
and from New Norfolk ttji Macquerie Plains, she is pecu¬ 
liarly so. Of many a ‘scene in Hadspen, Carrick, and 
Longford, I might say with Goldsmith : ^ 
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“ How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent.church, that topped the neighbouring hdl ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 


And very beautiful in its own way—perhaps more beau¬ 
tiful- is that scenery which has yet retained its native 
character in full. No lake in the wide world. Italian, Irish, 
or Scotch, could excel the glorious beauty of Lake St 
Clair, with its many promontories wooded to the waters 
edge’ and the splendid peaks of Mount Ida and Olympus 
hancr’ing over it. No river, not even the Rhine, surpasses 
the Derwent. In no other countries are greater beauties 
of hill, and woodland valleys, and sea-coast bits to >c 
found; and, to my thinking (and I have seen most of the 
cities of Lurope and India), nowhere is there a capita so 
picturesque in itself and its environments as Hobart. 

Steadily progressing, if not by leaps and bounds, by an 
onward movement that can be maintained ; with great 
natural resources and every indication that those resources 
will be developed at no distant date, 'fasmania presents an 
admirable field for many forms of industry, and an Fdysian 
retreat for those possessed of small fixed incomes who here 
find it a day-to-day consideration how the modi.st income 
shall be eked out. In d'asmania a small family may ive 
comfortably ujion ^300 or £i\oo a year the) can live theie 
cn prince for /800 to /1,000, keeping their horse.s and car- 
ria^re and ruffling it with the best in the island. Living is 
mu'^ch cheaper than in England, and one requires, very 
much less. There is an absolute absence of empty osten¬ 
tation, whether as to dress or entertainment. Iwerybody 
is accepted for what he is, not for what he has ; and m that 
climate, and with the surroundings of the Tasmania colon¬ 
ist, every day is lived and life is a joy in itself. 

E. Bkaddon, 

Agent General for Tasmania. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES OF 
SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 

{Coni ini ted front VoL /., page 485.) 

Ai tj:r seeing the wonders of Thebes, Mr. Elliot and Mr. 
Pringle descended the Nile to Cairo, and thence crossed the 
desert of F 21 Arish to the Holy Land. Here*, they joined 
the Hon. Robert Curzon (the late Lord Zouche) and .Sir 
Robert Palmer; and the party of four visited Nazareth, the 
Dead Sea, the llauran, Lebanon, and Damascus, arriving 
at Jerusakan in tiiiK^ for the k'aster-we(ik celebrations at the 
Holy Sc^pulchre. Here Mr. Pdliot was present at a terrible 
tragedy which occurreal at the Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre on Ciood I'riday (1S34), at the festival of the Descent 
of the Holy Fiia;, when five hundred people were crushed 
to death. An account of this affair is given in Curzon’s 
J/onasirries of the JLcvanf, and it is so interesting that I 
make no apology for reproducing it.* 

“ It was on k'rida)-, the 3rd of May, that my com|)anions 
and myself went, about five o’clock in the evening, to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where we* had places 
assigned to us in the gallery of the Latin monks, as well as 
a good bedroom in their convent. The church was very 
full, and the numbers kept increasing e.\ cry nioment. . . 

The behaviour of the pilgrims was riotous in the extreme ; 
the crowd was so great, that many persons actually crawled 
over ^he heads of others, and some made pyramids of men 
by standing on each others’ shoulders, as I have seen them* 
do at Astley’s. . . . Altogether it was a scene of 

disorder and profanation which it is impo.ssible to describe. 

* In Miss IJeaufort’s Sc/>u/chrcs anti Syruni S/n incs 'xs a detailed 
and graphic dcscrijUion of the Kaster celebrations at Jerusalem in i860, 
which might be referred to. Very well told, too, is the account of the 
same by Lieut. Condor in his Te»l-u>ork in Palestine. Another writer who 
was present at the tragedy in 1814 was Dr. d'homson {The Land and the 
diook, p. 679). 
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In consequence/of the multitude of jieopleand the quantities 
of lamps, the heat was excessive, and a steam arose which 
prevented your seeing clearly across the church. But every 
window and cornic<N and every place where a man’s foot 
could rest, excc'pting the gallery—which was reserved for 
Ibrahim l^asha and ourselves—appeared to be crammed 
with people ; for i 7.000 pilgrims were said to be in Jerusa¬ 
lem, almost the whole of wliom had come to the Holy City 
for no other reason but to see the sacred fire. . . . The 

people were by this time become furious ; they were worn 
out with standing in such a crowd all night, and as the time 
approached for the exhibitifui of the holy fin; they could 
not ' contain themselves for joy. d'heir excitement in¬ 
creased as the time for the miracle, in whicli all believed, 
drew near. At about one (/clock the Patriarch went intc'i 
tlic ant(;-chapel of the Se])ulchr(;, and soon after a magni¬ 
ficent procession moved out of the Clreek chapel. It 
conducted the Patriarch three times round the tennb ; after 
which he took off his outer robes of clotit of silver, and 
went into the sepulchre, the door of which was tlu-n closed. 
'Pile agitation of the jiilgrims was now (extreme ; tlicy 
screamed aloud; and the dense mass of' peo}>le shook to 
and fro like U field of corn in the wind. Ph'en' is a nnind 
hole in one part of the chapi;! over the sei)ulchre, out of 
which the holy fire is given ; and up to this thf; man who 
had agreed to pay the highest sum for the luDnour was 
conducted by a strong guard of soldiers. J'here was 
silence for a minute ; and th(;n a light afqK;ared out of the 
tomb, and the happy pilgrim receiv^ed the holy fin;, from 
the Patriarch within. It consisted of a bundle of thin wax 
candles, lit and inclosed in an iron frame to prevent their 
being torn asunder and put out in the crowd; for a furious 
battle commenc(.;d immediately, every one being so eager 
to obtain the holy light, that one man put out the candle of 
his neighbour in trying to lighf his own. . . . Soon 

you saw the lights increasing in all directions, every' one 
having lit his,candle from the holy' flame; the chapels, the 
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galleries, and every corner where a candle’ could possibly 
be displayed, immediately a[)peared to be in a blaze. The 
people in their frenzy put the bunches of lighted tapers to 
their faces, hands, and breasts, to purify themselves from 
their sins. 

“ In a short time the smoke of the candles obscured 
everything in the place, and I could s(;e it rolling in great 
volumes out at the a[)crture at the top of the dome. The 
smell was terrible ; and three unhappy wretches, overcome 
by heat and bad air, fell from the upper rang(! of galleries, 
and were dashed to pi(.“ces on the heads of the people 
below. One jjoor Armejiian lady, seventeen years of age, 
died where she sat, of heat, thirst, and fatigue. 

“ After a while, whtai he had seen all theu'e was to be 
seen, Ibrahim Pasha got up and went away, his numerous 
guards making ;i line for him by main force through the 
<lense mass of people which filled the body of the church. 
As the crowd was so immense, we waited for a little while, 
and then set out all together to return to our convent. 1 
wisit first and my friends followed me. the soldie-rs making 
way for us across the church. I got as far as the place 
where tli<‘ Virgin is .said to have stood during the cruci¬ 
fixion, when I saw a number of peo[)lc K'ing on one 
anotluM* all about this [lart of the church, and as far as 1 
■could see towards the ‘door. I made ni)' way between 
tlunn as well as I could, till the)’ wm'e so thick that there 
was actually a great heap of bodies on which I trod. It 
then suddenly struck me they were all dead ! I had not 
l>erccived this at first, for I thouglit they were onl)- ver)- 
jnuch fatigued with the ceremonies, and had lain down to 
rest themselves there ; but when 1 came to so great a hea[) 
of bodies I looked down at them, and saw that sharp, hard 
appearance of the face which is never to be mistaken. 
Many of them were quite black with suffocation, and 
farther on were others 'all bloody and cov’ered with the 
brains and entrails of those who had been trodden to pieces 
by the crowd. 
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“ At this time there was no crowd in this part of the 
church ; but a little farther on, round the corner towards 
the great door, the j^eople, who were cjuite panic-struck, 
continued to jiress forward, and ever)' one was doing his 
utmost to escape. The guards outside, frightened at the 
rush from within, thought that the Christians wished to 
attack them, and the confusion soon grew into a battle. 
The soldiers with their bayonets killed numbers of fainting 
wretches, and the walls were bespattered with blood and 
brains of men who had been felled, like oxen, with the butt- 
ends of the soldiers’ muskets. I'A'cry one struggled to 
defend himself or to get away, and in the mclcc all who 
fell were immediately trampled to death by the rest. So 
desperate and savage did the tight become, that even the 
panic-struck and frightened pilgrims appear at last to hav<t 
been more intent upon the destruction of each other than 
desirous to .save thcmselv'^es. 

“ b'or my [)art, as soon as I peixc.-i\'ed the danger, I had 
cried out to my companions to turn back, which tiiey 
had done ; but I myself was carrietl on by the ju'ess till I 
camt; near the door, where all were fighting for their lives. 
Here, seeing certain destruction beftjre me, I made every 
endeavour to-get back. An officer of the Pasha’s, who by 
his star was a colonel or binbashec, equally alarmed with 
my.sclt, was also trying to return ; he caught hold of my 
cloak or bournouse, and pulled me down on the body of 
an old man who was breathing out his last sigh. As the 
officer was pressing me to the ground, we wrestled together 
among the dying and the dead with the energy of despair. 
I struggled with this man till I pulled him down, and 
happily got again upon my legs (I afterwards found that 
he never rose again), and scrambling over a pile of corpses 
I made my way back into the body of the church, where I 
found my friends, and we succeeded in reaching the sacristy 
of the Catholics, and thence the room which had been 
assigned to us by the monks. The tlead were lying in 
heaps, even upon the stone of unction; and I saw full four 
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hundred wretched [jeople, dead and livinq;,' heaped pro¬ 
miscuously one upon another, in some places abov'c five feel- 
hii^h. Ibrahim Pasha had left the church only a few 
minutes before me, and very narrowly escaped with his life; 
he was so pressed upon by the crowd on all sides, and it 
was said attacked by several of them, that it was only by 
the greatest ex(.;rtions of his suite, several of whom were 
killixl, that he gained the outer court. He fainted more 
than once in the struggle, and I was told that some of his 
attendants at last had to cut a way for him with their 
swords through the dens<^ mass of the frantic pilgrims. . . . 

“ Whtai tlu; bodic;s were removed, many were discovered 
standing u[)right, quite dead : and near the church door < 3 ne 
of th<^ soldita's was found thus standing, with his musket 
shoukhrred, among tlu; bodies, which ixatched nearly as 
high as his heatl ; this was in a corm-r near the great door* 
on th(^ right side as you come in. It seems that this door 
had lu-en shut, so that many who stood near it were suf¬ 
focated in the crowd ; and w hen it was opened, the rush 
was so great, that numbers were thrown down and never 
rose again, be ing trampled to death b\' the press behind 
tluMU. 'Fhc whole court before the: entrance e)f the* church 
was covered w'ith boelies laiel in rows, by die Pasha’s 
eirders, so that thenr frienels might finel thenn and carry 
them away. .\s we walked home we saw numbers of 
people carried away, some: elead, some horribly wounded 
anel in a dying state, for they had fought with their heavy 
silve:r inkstands and daggers. 

“lhre;e*. hundre:el was the number reported to have been 
carried out eif the gateis to their burial places that meirning ; 
two hundred more were badly weiunded, many of whom 
f)robably elied, for there were no physicians or servants to 
attend them, and it was supposed that others were buried 
in the courts and gardens of the city by their surviving 
friends ; so that the precise number of those who perished 
was not known.” 

I'roni Jerusalem, Pringle and lilliot travelled through 
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part of Asia IMinor, vasiting the Cyclades, the seven 
Churches, and vSeutari, and proceeded to Constantinople. 
Thence they went to Athens, Corinth, Corfu, and finally 
Ancona. They arrived in Rome in December, 1834, and 
travelled slowly home, spending three months at Venice, 
Milan, Geneva, and l^aris, h'rom May, 1835, to October, 
1836. Mr. Elliot remained at home, ^and then returned to 
India ;is j>rivate secretary to his cousin. Lord Rlphinstone, 
who had received the ap[)ointment of Governor of Madras. 
The journey was made in the yacht J^riuce AVgr///, which 
the English Government was about to presc-nt to the Imam 
of Muscat. They arrived in Madras in b'ebruary, 1837, 
and Mr. Elliot found himself fully occupied; for, in addition 
to the private secretaryship, he was in April made third 
member of the Hoard of Revenue, a high appointment for 
an officer of sixteen years’ service, only ten of which had 
been spent at work in India. It is difficult to understand 
how the work required of these two offices could ])ossibly 
be carried out by one man, and that man one whose only 
experience had bt:en a ten years’ residence; in the Southern 
ISIahratta country ; but it must be remembered that the 
duties of a member of the Board iii those days were 
much less* in amount than those of the present time, 
while Mr. Elliot was an exceptionally w(;lbc|ualificd officer 
from his intimate acquaintance with the natives. Eor the 
next few years Mr. Elliot was (;niployed in the quiet fulfil¬ 
ment of his duties, his linguistic attainments being recog¬ 
nised by his being appointed at one time Canarese trans¬ 
lator, and at another Persian translator to Government. 

The work was, however, agreeably diversified in his cast; 
by a journey taken to Malta in 1838, where he was married 
at the Government chapel (January 15th, 1839), to Maria 
Dorothea, daughter of .Sir David Hunter-Blair, Bart, of 
Blairquhan. 

During this period he sedulously pursued his investi¬ 
gations, becoming recognised as the leatling authority in 
.Southern In^dia on antiquarian as well as .scientific subjects. 
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In 1840 he passed several months on the Xilagln Hills, 
in Southern India, and made copious notes on the nume¬ 
rous cn^mlechs and cairns which abound there. The result 
of this study formctd the subject of a pa[)er afterwards 
printed in the Transactions of the Third Internatitjnal Con¬ 
gress of Prehistoric y\rcha*ology, on “ Ancient Sepulchral 
Remains." 

'The retirement of Lord Pdjihinstone in 11842 relieved 
Mr. Elliot from the post of ])rivate secretary, and thence¬ 
forth he; was employed officially in the ordinary duties of a 
memben* of the Hoard of Revamruc In 1845 lui was called 
on b)" the (Government to discharge a very delicate, and diffi¬ 
cult mission. In the north-cast of the GMadras Presidency 
lies a large tract along the coast, which goes by the name of 
the Northern .Sirkfirs, and was held under the Muhamma¬ 
dan (Government by a number of feudatory nobles called^ 
Zamindars. The Zamindars, whose tenure; subjected them 
to an annual paynutnt of fixed sums of Land Revenue to 
the Stat<;, had liecomc much impoverished 1 >\- a succession 
of bad seasons, during om; of which tin; (limtur .Sirkar 
had been visited b)' a famine of appalling severity. 'The 
wasteful extravagance of the nobles, the extortion practised 
by th(;m, the corruption and frauds of the native officials, 
had all combined to add to the difficulties of the situation ; 
and when in 1843 it bc;came necessary to institute a com¬ 
plete inquiry into the condition of this tract, Sir Henry 
Montgomery was sent to examine and report on thi; con¬ 
dition of one of th(;se .Sirkars. which took its name from 
the apciimt city of Rajahmahendri. (.)n his return Mr. 
Ivlliot was appointeil to carry out the same duty in (Gui)tur. 
with instructions embracing a larger held connected with 
the past and present condition of the Zamindars in the 
permancntl)' settled estates, tlu; institution of measures 
for the reform of the assessments by a survey oi the 
Government lands, and tile resumption of the estates of 
the tlefaulting land-holders. This was an arduous and 
delicate task; but at its close, Mr. Lliiot found all his re- 
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commendations approved of and sanctioned, though modi¬ 
fications were made to the Zaminddrs less liberal than the 
pro[)osals which he had put forward. The Court of 
Directors pronounced (in their despatch of Jan, 31st, 1849) 
a high encomium on the manner in which tliis duty had 
been carried out ; and a special new appointment was 
made, Mr. Elliot beine: created Commissioner of the whole 
of the Northern Sirkars with extended powers in ad¬ 
ministrative matters. Into his sole hands, for subjects 
connected with the I^and Revenue, were placed all the 
powers held by the Hoard, and he was granted a special 
honorarium of r.ooo rupees a month, in addition to his pay. 

In the Sirkars, therefore, Mr, hdliot remained in the per¬ 
formance of very laborious duties till 1854, when (August 
16th), without any application on his part, he was ap¬ 
pointed Member of Council in the Government of Madras, 
in succ(::ssion to Sir J. V. Stonliouse. ;\s it ha[jpened, the 
honour just at that moment was rather a burdensome one, 
and caused considerable disappointment, as the work ol the 
past few years had seriously affected I\Ir. Elliot’s health, 
and he had been ordered home on sick leave. This leave 
had to be curtailed, so that, after taking his seat in Council, 
Mr. Elliot Went to England for only six months. Return¬ 
ing to duty in 1855, he remained at Madras, in the high 
and responsible position in which he had been placed, till 
his retirement from the St;rvic<; in i860, d o the stirring 
events of that period we shall presently return. 

While in the Northern Sirkars Mr. h'lliot had continued 
his antiquarian researches, collecting a large number ,of the 
’ numerous inscriptions to be found there, principally of the 
Chalukyan and Pallava dynasties. Investigating, also, the 
natural history of the locality, he was constantly in com¬ 
munication with Professors Darwin, Owen, and other of 
the; leading scientific men of the day. The results of his 
careful studies of Cetacea and Nudibranch Molluscs were 
published in the Transactions of the Zoolf)gical Society, 
by Professor Owen and the late Albany Hancock, Papers 
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on fishes appeared in Dr. Day’s work on-the fishes of 
India; on reptiles, in Dr. Ciunther’s “ Reptiles of India;” 
on bats, in Dr. Dobson’s monograph on “ Asiatic Cheirop¬ 
tera ; ” on Lepidoptera, and on Crustacea,* in the volumes 
of Mr. Moore and .Spencer Bate. Mr. Pdliot gave Mr. 
Moore an extensive series of drawings of tlie metamor¬ 
phoses of Lejiidoptcra, and to Dr. Day a quantity of draw¬ 
ings and specimens of Coromandel fishes. Valuable [lapers 
of his on Archa-ological matters ap])cared in the Madras 
journal of Literature and .Science, which Mr. I^lliot him- 
sc'If edited for three or four years, during its most pros- 
l)ca'ous period ; and amongst others must Ijc specially noted 
liis “ Nitmismatic (deanings,” which remained for man}' 
}ears th(! only paper of rc'ference on .Soutli-Indian Coins, 
and has only really been superseded b\' his (nvn large stan¬ 
dard work on the subjc’ct, published in the “ Xiimismata* 
Orientalia” in 1S86. 

As regards Mr. Idliot's performance of th<i duties of the 
offu'c of Senior Memlxa* of Council. I aj)peiKl an extract of 
a mitice. of him which appt^ared in the journal of the Royal 
Asiatic .Soci<;ty ; As a Mtuiiber of th.e Council. Hlliot’s 
dutii's, though not more arduous, were ot a more varied 
character than thost^ which had devolved tqio'j him as a 
ReveniuD )rfic(U'. Wdiile n<‘cessarily tk-voting much time 
and attention to, and bringing his long <^-xpcrience to bear 
upon, the important Revenue tpu-stions which came before 
th(i Goviu'nme.nt from time to timtx there were in.'iny othm* 
subjects of great jiublic interest with which he was required, 
and w'as eminently (jualified. to ».leal. .\mongst these wt're 
the ([ucstion of the c:ilucation of the natives of India, and 
such matters as tluj relations of tin? British Government in 
India with Christian Missions on the one hantl, and with the 
religious endowments of the Hindus and Muhammadans 
on the other hand. With the natives he had, throughout 
his service, maintained a, free and friendly intercourse, 
recognising the many good qualitit‘s which the}- possess, 
and ever reatly to jiromote measures for their benefit. 
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AmoiiLT those whom he regarded as valued and trusted 
friends, there was more than one native j^entleman with 
whom he had been associated eitlicr in his official duties or in 
his literary and scientific researches. Native education was 
a subjetet to winch hdliot liad paid consiilerable attention 
when Private Secretary to Lord .Elphinstonc?, under whose 
Government the; hrst practical measures were taken for im¬ 
parting- instruction in Western literature and science to the 
nati\ es of the Madras Presidency; and during the interven¬ 
ing years he had lost no opportunity of manifesting a M'ann 
interest in native schools. He had also beten, throughout 
his Indian life, a cordial friend, and, in his private capacity 
a generous supporter of Christian Missions. One of the 
most valuable minutes recorded in the Council in connec¬ 
tion with the. working of the celebrated Education 1 )es- 
*patch of 1854, and especially in connection with the de¬ 
velopment of the Grant-in-Aitl system, of which he was a 
staunch advocate, proceeded from Elliot’s pen.” 

Throughout his long life, with all its varied interests,- 
the love of research, the passion for sport, the patiemt toil of 
the office, and the keen exciteuTcmt of the chase, - no side 
of Elliot’s character stands out more prominently than his 
unwavering belief in the truths of Christianity. P'irmly 
persuaded from his youth upwards that faith in Christ was 
the only safe and sure rule of life for himself and all men, 
he eariK'stl}' desired to imj)art that belief to tiiose around 
him, and yet never allowetl his faith to lead him into in¬ 
tolerance:. Amongst the good and earnest missionaries of 
his time he mnnberetl many of his dearest friends ; and his 

I 

‘ influence and his money were ever at the disposal of 
.Societies and individuals engaged in true Christian work. 
The success of the Lawrence A.syluni, a large institution 
on the Nilagiri HilLs, which provides sound education and 
a comfortable home for a considerable- number of poor 
Euro]>ean and Eurasian lads, *is mainly attributable to 
Mr. Elliot’s bountiful liberality, which however was, in a 
manner characteristic of him, so secretly exercised that few 
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men interested In the work have ever known how much 
they were indebted to him. 

Leaving" for a time Mr. Elliot’s official work in the later 
years of his career, I revert to his pursuit of knowledge 
after his departure for the North of the Madras presidency 
in [845. It was in that year that he found himself for the 
first time in the district adjoining the great Krishna River. 
Here was a rich field for the study of antiquities, bordered as 
that river is with the remains of the religious edifices of all 
c reeds since the Christian era; and Itere Mr. bdliot set him- 
s(df, at his own cost, to e.xcavate the buried remains of an 
ancient Buddhist d ope, known as the Jh'f-i/dhinc, at the 
village of Ainaravati, altout sixty-five miles up the river 
from its mouth. The Amanivati d'ope had been discovered 
by a Rajah at tlte end of the last centurx', and reported on 
l)y Colonel IMacken/.ie, who visited the s[)c:)t. A tew yctars* 
laU r. Cctloncl Mackenxi<^ had a[)plied hintself in good 
'■ariucst to the.! examination of the remains, and had cata- 
loguc;d and collected fac'simile drawings ot a large number 
ot marble sculjitures. .Since^ then the- place iiad becni much 
injunxl by the native residents. As to the* condition of the 
l)lace when he first saw it in i8 45. .Sir Walter Itlliot wrote 
to nu: in 1870 in thc^ following terms :— . 

“I only knew of thcr existence of Dipidiiicine trom Colonel 
Mackenzie’s paper in the Asiatic Ivescir/rA'c.^. W hen I 
visitcnl the spot 1 simply saw a rounded mound or hillock, 
with a hollotv or depre.^'sion at the summit, but without a 
vestiges or indication of an architectiir.il structure, or even 
.a fragment of wrought stone, to sh(_nv that a building had 
once stood there, every fragment of former excavations 
havong been carried away and liurnt into lime.* 1 began 
to dig (juite haphazard, I think about the S.W . side of the 

* 'The destruction and loss of the .\inar:ivati' marbles, excavated previous 
to Sir Walter’s visit, was most lamentable. Only about twents-live are 
known to be in existence of those «liscovered by Colonel Mackenzie ; and 
yet that officer left behind him detailed descriptions and drawmE;s of 132 
slabs, some of which were covered with sculpture of extraordinary c.xcel- 
lence and beauty. [R. S.] 
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mound ; and the first object that rewarded my search was 
one of the lions lying prostrate that had surmounted the 
side of the entrance ; I then uncovered some of the stones 
of the rail standing upright, but not continuously, and 
penetrated inte an ajiparent restoration of a part of the 
entrance, as if for the construction of a small temple out of 
the ruins of the main building. I made a rouirh sketch of 
this on the spot." 

The late Mr. James Fergusson differed from Sir W'alter 
as to the original sha]:)e of tint Amaravati To|>e, but I have 
always adhered to the opinion,* having injself carried out 
further excavations on the spot in 1877, that the latter’s 
view was correct, namely that there was a richly scul{)tured 
double rail of marble surrounding a solid dome of vast 
size which arose immediately within it, having its surface 
'covered also with marble carved above in man\' places and 
entirely so round its base. The monument, when perfect, 
must have been one of the most remarkabh' and bc-autiful 
pieces of workmanship on tin* face of the globe. 

The marbles discovajred by Sir Walter I'.iliot were sent 
home by him to Ihigland, and remaiiu'd first for many 
years uncared-for in the old India Office, whemee the)' were 
removed, mainly at the instance of the late Mr. James b'er- 
gusson, to the India Museum in South Kensington, and 
were finally sent to their [^resent home in thellritish Museum, 
where they now lim^ the walls of the grand staircase. 

In iSgS Mr. I'dliot jjublished a valuable paper on the 
language of the Kbonds, with a vocabulary ; and on an¬ 
other occasion he brought out a carefully prepared vocabu¬ 
lary; of the languages spoken by the 'I'odas and other tribes 
on the Nilagiri Mills. He sent to Fngland in i<S6o a 
lar'^m number of valuable MSS., translations, drawing.s, and 
natural history collections, which were seriously injured, 
and some permanently destroyed, by being sent to sea in a 
vessel laden with sugar which .shipped a great ([uantity of 

* Maintained in tlic “ Report on the Aninivati Tope, liy R. Sewell,” 
published in 18H0 liy order of llie Secretary of State for India. 
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water in a hurricane off the Mauritius. With reerard to 
this untoward event, Mr. Elliot wrote to an acquaintance 
in i<S 76, “I was very unfortunate in sending my things 
home from Madras in the beginning of iS6o. The ship in 
which my agents despatched them, laden with sugar, was 
caught in a cyclone near Mauritius, shijiped a great deal 
of water, which got through tlie tin cases in which my 
valuables were packed, and ruined most of my collections 
and all my books and papers. 1 was so disheartened at 
the loss of what 1 had fondly anticipated would have occu¬ 
pied me for years, that for a long time I could not bear to 
face m\' misfortune ; but I find that even the deln'is are 
prized by persons to whom I have, lately sent them. SCme 
broken and half-dried tubes containing the remains of 
spiders I was persuaded to send to the Rev. (J. P. Cam- 
bridgt^r some weeks ago, and I was astonished to find that 
he could turn them to such account. Dr. Day persuaded 
me to let him take, a few crania and skins of Indian rats 
and mice anti some shrews to Professor Ikjters at Berlin ; 
.and though they were too few for him to found a paper 
on them, he has advised mt^ to get mort* specimens 
from India myself and bring tht.an before the Zoological 
.Society. ...” • 

In i-S^t) Mr. Elliot [^ublislual J'iora lulhrika. giving 
ctMTesponding d'elugu anti Ijotanical names to the plants in 
tlu; Telugu country. 

1 now revert to the closing scenes of Mr. Elliot's Indian 
career. Me becante a Member tT Council in the Govern- 
mtmt t)l b'ort St. (T'orge in iSs-pand shortly afterwards 
was elevated tt) the rank of .Senitir Member. Then 
came tht; stirring period of English history which began 
with the Crimean War in 1S54. and continued for several 
years. Hardly had the rejoicings in England consequent 
on the proclamation of peace with Russia died away when 
the nation was convulsed Ijy^ titlings of the Indian Mutiny; 
and, as months passed by, trembled, on the arrival of each 
mail, in anticipation of news of the downfall of British 
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power in India and the murder of all European residents 
there. 

During all this dark and trying period Mr. Elliot was at 
his post at Madras, and by his cidmness and cool judgment 
in moments of doubt and danger set an admirable example 
to all around him. In this he was nobly seconded by Lady 
Elliot, who, since the Governor, l.ord Harris, was un¬ 
married, had become the leading lad)- of Madras society. 
As the plot thickened, and tidings of revolt and massacre 
came in quick succession from the North of India, public 
anxiety in Madras was roused to the utmost pitch ; and it 
has never been concealed that Lord I lands took a vc^ry 
gloomy view of the situation.* Ht; did not .see how 
Madras could escape the contagion ; and indeed his fore¬ 
bodings would in all jtrobability hava^ been reali/ed had not 
*chat trenuine friend of l’hi‘’land. the then Prime ?sIinist(M' of 
Hyderabad, by his good faith and sound polic}' averted an 
outbreak in the leading Muhammadan State. 'I'Ik; loyalty 
of the Dakhan intijrposed a l)arrler between the lanatic 
revolutionaries of the North and the hesitating inhabitants 
of Southern India, and brought about thci peaca; of the 
Madras Presidency. Hut until that peace was established, 
anxiety in Madras increased daih. till it reached its highest 
pitch at the iSlohurrum festival in 1S57, when many of 
the leading liiuropeans anticipated a rising ami general 
massacre. At the (outbreak of the Mutiny, Lord Klphin- 
stone, who was Governor of Bombay, had sent to - Bengal 
the troo[js which had just returned from the Persian war, 
and on the eve of the Alohurrutn Lord Harris received a 
•message from Bombay begging hjr one Innidred Pnirojican 
soldiers, or even fifty, if so many could not be spared, to be 
sent at once to Kohlapur to avert a threatened catas¬ 
trophe there, which it was feared might be; the signal for a 
general rising throughout the Bombay and Madras Presi¬ 
dencies. The Governor naturally sought Mr. Elliot’s 

* He Weis one of the few men in Madra.s wlio thought that Madras could 
not be saved. 
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advice, as being senior member of Council. The posi¬ 
tion was one of extreme difhculty, and the fact that Lord 
Elphinstone was his own cousin contributed much to 
increase Mr. Elliot’s anxiety ; but he could see no way to 
assist him, and advised the Governor that not a man could 
be sent. Two hours later, a period passed in momentary 
expectation of news being received of some great massacre 
in Bombay, Mr. Elliot was rejoiced and relieved by the 
receijjt of a telegram from Lord Elphinstone, saying that 
as tlie 33rd Regiment had just arrived from the; Mauritius, 
there was no longer any cause for apprehension. No 
wond(;r that many looked on this exceptionally opportune 
arrival of aid as a special interposition of Divine Providence. 

I'hough the anxiety in Madras was so great that the 
Governor himsedf had little hope, and though the residents 
of the Presidency 'Pown looked forward almost hourly to a‘ 
general insurrection, many of the most sanguine believing 
only in the eventual triumjdi of PLngland by a rcconquest 
of the country, Mr. Pdliot, then head of the Government 
during the absence of Lord I larris, who was temporarily 
invalided, resolutely set his face against any conduct which 
would be likely to leatl to a panic. ()ne morning there 
was a rumour reporteil to him that Lady Ctinning, tlie 
wife of the Gov'ern<,)r-Cieneral, was going to sail for 
hhigland; and aMr. Elliot .strongly expre.ssed his dis¬ 
approval of the, step, saying that it would have the worst 
possible effect. In thi.s he; was nobly secc.mded by L.ady 
Elliot, who declined altogether to set an examf)lc of llight, 
and busied herself in allaying the fears of those around 
h(;r. It was a time when the heroism of the women was • 
f;xemplif'ied in no less a degree than that of the men. so 
much so that Lord Palmerston remai'kcd in Parliament 
that in future it would be a sufilicient honour for the most 
distinguished British .soldier, to proclaim him as bra\e as 
an Englishtuf^wrtw. * 

Lord Harris’s private* letters to Mr. Idliot, many of 
which Lady Elliot has kindly shown me, jmove how much 
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the Governor' relied on the sound judgment and long- 
trained experience of his Senior Member of Council in this 
critical and anxious time. 

Lord Harris’s health having broken down under the 
strain, and Mr. Elliot being, in the autumn of 1858, Pro¬ 
visional Gov’crnor of Madras, it devolved on the latter to 
give public effect to the Royal Proclamation which was to 
announce to the princes and people of India that the 
sovereignty of India had passed from the P'ast India Com¬ 
pany to the British Crown. In this connc^ction Lord Can¬ 
ning’s private letter to Mr. Pdliot, dated from Allahabad, 
on October 17th, 1858, will be read with interest. 

“Private. “ ALi.AiiAnAn, ('V/. 17///, 1858. 

“ Dear Mr. Eeeiot,— 

“ I have just received by the mail of the 17th Sept., 
via Bombay, the Proclamation of the Oueen upon assuming 
the Government of India. 

“ I send you a copy of it at once by post, on th(t chance 
that it may reach you before the arrival (jf the Mail 
Steamin' from Calcutta, by which another Co})y will be 
sent officially. It ma)' be neci^ssary for me to delay the 
departure of the steamer for 2.4. hours. 

“ It is desirable that the promulgation of the Proclama¬ 
tion should take place on the same day at eacli Presidency. 
Madras is the most distant. 

“It .should be read in some [lublic and oiien jilace to 
wliich Natives of all classes, as well as I.turojx'ans, can 
hav'c free access. 

“ The place which will be chosen at Calcutta is tlie open 
Steps of Government Hou.se, and the reading should be, 
first in English and then in one vernacular version. 

“ I suppose that Tamul will be the fittest language for 
Madras, and I hope that you will receive the document in 
time to have the translation made by the ist of November. 

“ This is probably the day which will be fixed for the 
ceremony; but of this you shall hear positively by telegraph 
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and by the steamer. If the translation is not ready, a 
single reading in English must suffice. The Proclamation 
being from the Queen herself, and treating, of matter of the 
deepest importance, it is especially necessary that no ink¬ 
ling of its contents or purport should leak out or become 
canvassed before the day of Promulgation. Care therefore 
will be needed to j:)ut the Document into safe hands for 
translation. The reading will of course be followed by a 
salute, and the evening should be made as much of a festi¬ 
val as possible. 

^ Believe me, dear Mr. Pdliot, 


“ Very faithfully yours, 

•' 'I'he l ion. Walter Pdliot.” “ Canxing.” 


In conformity with th<‘se instructions, Mr. lAlliot, as Pro¬ 
visional Ciovernor, read the Proclamation from the steps of 
the Bancpieting Hall at (loverninent House on November 
1st, 1*^58, every possible arrangeme‘nt having been made to 
invest the occasion with an aspect of supreme importance. 
Nothing was wanting that military display or elaborate 
cenmionial coultl impart, to imjjress the* European and 
native inhabitants of the Presidency d'own witli a sense of 
the greatness of tin; change that had come on the l^nijiire 
of Intlia ; and there was no one present but must have 
felt that tiu; (occasion derived added interest from the fact 
of the Queen’s message being proclaimed by one who had 
already devoted thirty-five years of his life to the faithful 
service, no h^ss of his sovereign than of the people of the 
great country now formally taken under the protection of 
the C rown of ICngland. 

After two years more residence at Madras, Mr. Elliot 
determined to retire, having remained the full period al¬ 
lotted to a member of the Civil Service. He had been in 
India forty years, thirty-seven of which had been passed 
in active official employment, and he had held for five 
years the post of IVIcmbirr of Council, the highest appoint¬ 
ment to which a civilian can attain. 
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Shortly before be left India, Mr. Elliot received the 
com[diment of a public dinner in his honour, at which Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, then Governor of Madras, presided. 
The latter summed up his opinion of the value of Mr. 
Elliot’s advice and counsel by saying in his valedictory 
speech. “ In short, if there be anything that I ever wished 
to know connected with India, from the cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon ev’^en unto the hyssoj> that springeth out of the 
wall, I would go to Walter Elliot for the information.” 

After his retirement from the Madras Civil Service Mr. 
P'lliot lived at Wolfelee till his death, busily at work on his 
favourite subjects, no less than on county matters and all 
that concerned the welfare and happiness of those around 
him. 

The / 7 i<liaii . h/ti</ 7 (a;y, and the journals of the various 
Asiatic Societies, that of the Ethnological Society, the 
Transactions of the Botanical Society, the Journal of the 
Zoological Society, the J'veport.s of th(‘ British Association, 
the journal of the Berwickshire National Club, the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Scottish Society of Antiquaritts. the “ Edin¬ 
burgh New Philosophical Journal,” all received contribu¬ 
tions, some of them numerous ones, from his pen, and 
this, too, wiiile he was fighting inch by inch against a daily 
increasing defect of vision which resulted, during the last 
few years of his life, in total blindnes.s. 

One of his most important works, the standard book of 
reference on the “ Coins of Southern India, ’ published in 
the “ Numismata Orientalia,” which was conducted, all too 
briefly, by the late Mr. lidward 'I'homas, was writton at a 
time when the disease in his eyes rendered him practically 
incapable of seeing a single coin ; and yet his memory was 
so reliable that by simply handling om; of the thousands of 
coins in his cabinet, after having its device described, he 
would not only recognise the s[>ecimen itself, but in most 
cases remember how he got po*sse.ssion of it, and where it 
had been discovered. This I can say from my own 
positive knowledge, as I was enabled to assist the author 
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in the preparation of the catalogue and plates which close 
the volume, and for this purpose worked with him for 
some time. It is without doubt the best and most 
extensive work of the kind yet published on that special 
subject, though none knew better than the gifted author 
himself that it can only l)e regarded as, in many respects, 
provisional and tentative. The coin and medal depart¬ 
ment of the British Museum now possesses the pick of Sir 
Walter’s collection. 

Ill 1 cS66, Mr. Klliot received the hr>nour of knighthood, 
being created a Knight Commander of the .Star of India. 
In i<S77 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
in 1.S7.S the I aiiversity of Fdinburgh recognised his worth 
by conferring on him the <legree of honorary Doctor of 
Laws. He was a memlx^r of man)' learned societies, in¬ 
cluding the; Linna-an, the Royal Asiatic, the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical, the Zoological, and sevt;ral others. During the 
last few years of liis life he had used all his influence to 
ensure the proper working of the (^lovernment Archa;o- 
logical Department in India, and was instrumental in 
s<;curing the appointments of Dr. J. Burge^>s as Director- 
G(;neral of Archteology ami of Mr. Fleet as Epigraphist to 
the Government of Imlia. * 

Fie endeared himself to all around him by his daily 
devotion of time and talents to every good and useful 
work, whether public or parochial; and as a prool of this 
I cannot do better than quote the following passages 
from obituary notices of him which appeared in county 
and ,local periodicals. I'hc I'eriotilalc /xecoril nays : “His 
generosity for every benevolent cause was unstinted, as 
he had a kindly heart keenly sensitive to feel for every¬ 
thing and every one claiming human sympathy and aid. 
His moral influenci;, associated as it was with a Christian 
life, in which were blended in beautiful consistency the 
virtues of genuine Christian piety, was great wherever he 
was known.” The Kelso Chronicle, w riting of his useful¬ 
ness in the county, says : “As a Commissioner of Supply 
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for Roxburghshire he took an important part in public af¬ 
fairs, and his opinions were always received with respect 
by his brother Commissioners. He generally was elected 
a member of the more important committees, and on the 
Police Committee he served for many years. He was also 
on the Commission of the Peace. It was on his motion, 
and by his assistance, that the public records in the Sheriff 
Clerk’s office were endorsed and properly arranged. 

He was a munificent patron of the Hawick 
Museum and of the Public Library, taking a deep interest 
in both institutions, and contributing largely to them.” 

Considering that Sir Walter lUliot’s reputation was 
mainly founded on his extensive learning in antiquarian 
and numismatic subjects, the following tribute to his 
memory in the columns of the leading natural science 
periodical is a remarkable testimony to his exccqilional 
ability. 7 'he extract appended is taken from Nature for 
April 7, 1887 : “ By the death at an advanced age of Sir 
Walter IHliot we lose one of the few survivors from a 
group of men who in the second quarter of the present 
century, by their contributions to the zoology of British 
India, laid the foundations of our present knowledge. 
The subject of our present notice was, however, so widely 
known for his acquaintance with the history, coins, lan¬ 
guages, and ancient literature of Southern India, that his 
zoological work might easily be overlooked. 

Sir Walter worked with unabated interest literally up to 
the last hour of his long life, for he passed away, apparently 
without the slightest suffering, on the afternoon of a jJay, 
the morning of which had been, as usual, devoted to active 
occupations. One of his friends, Dr. Pope, the eminent 
Tamil scholar, received a letter signed by him and dated 
from Wolfelec on March ist, 1887, the day of his death, 
containing inc^uiries as to the forthcoming edition of a 
Tamil work, and suggesting that • the attention of Madras 
native students should be bestowed upon the early dia¬ 
lects of their own language. He was in his 85th year. 
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I conclude this memoir with a paragraph taken from the 
obituary notice of him in The Royal Asiatic Society's 
fonrnal: “On some points in Elliot’s cl^aracter, such as 
his untiring industry, his eagerness in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, his sound judgment in affairs, an estimate may in 
some measure bc‘. formed from this brief notice of his public 
lif(* and avocations. Mis character was not less admirable 
in the relations and duties of private life. Deeply impressed 
Ijy the truths of Christianity, but In this and in all other 
matters perfectly free from ostentation or display, possess¬ 
ing a singularly calnt and equable temper, bearing with 
unfailing paticmct; and resignation in the latter years of his 
lif<', a de|>rivation which, to most men with his tastes and 
with his active mind would have been extremely trying ; a 
faithful husband, an affectionate father, a staunch friend, 
ami a kind neighbour, he furnished to all around him an 
ox.ituple of (]ualiLies which, if thc-y were less uncommon, 
would make this a better and a happier world.’’ 
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THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 

( Contimied .) 

Tin: Pela.sgians were, even in the time of Alexander, 
.sufficiently warlike to conquer Asia and India, notwith¬ 
standing the multitude of its inhabitants and the power of 
its rulers, whom he crushed in the two pitched battles of 
Issus and Gaugamela. It is therefore not o])en to doubt 
that long previous to that time, the; race was equally war¬ 
like, as indeed is the small remnaht which has survived 
to the present day. Had then the Gree;k-speaking race 
which invaded the country been Pelasgic, some trace must 
‘ have been left in history, tradition, or legend ; but there is 
none, and in this respect there is a total lilank. lint one 
other theory remains, that the .introduction of this language 
was of a peaceable descri{)tion. and the race which intro- 
dc.ccd it too insignificant in number to excite jealousy and 
opposition. In such case there remains no alternative but 
to suppose it was commercial ; but as it is an historical 
fact that thti Pluenicians had the monopoly of the Medit<;r 
ranean trade till infringed on by the Pelasgi, there exists 
no room for a third set of traders, nor is its existence sug¬ 
gested. Hence it follows that the Greek-speaking race 
must have preceded both the Phoenicians and Pelasgi. 

Long before the sieg(i of Troy, irrespective of an ascertained 
and positive date, the Pelasgi had split into several, tribes 
* a.ssyming various local and eponymal designations, all of 
which were distinctly and historically Pelasgic. Did then 
the besiegers of Troy use the Pelasgic or Greek language ? 
It may be confidently asserted it was not the latter. 
The names of the leading heroes were pure Pelasgic, with 
a distinct characteristic meanirfg in that, and none in the 
Greek language, of which hereafter ; and this equally applies 
to their tribal designation-s. And if Pelasgic, can it be sup- 
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posed that the Altsdi sung their praises in a foreign tongue, 
or ill other than the vernacular ? 

After long separation the idioms of different tribes who 
had perhaps lost almost all trace of their common origin, 
would become reciprocally unintelligible even as the Scotch 
Gaelic is to the speaker of Krse and vice versa, who would 
b(i driven to discourse in a lanmiaefe common to both-— 
Knglish. The same is now the case in Italy, hranee, 
Germany, and many other countries, where the liberal or 
educated language is chosen of necessity as a medium of 
communication, even among those sections of the same 
peojile whose jiatois is tlifferent. "I'liis is also the case with 
tile remnant of the Pelasgic tribes, who use Romaic as a 
generic language, as their predecessors used the older 
Greek in some still more archaic form, long since lost, and 
natural]) varying in dialect according to locality, as is the’ 
case with the languages of our day. Accepted this theory, 
the invading Pedasgians found already varying dialects, which 
we may, if we please, call Doric, Ionic, doolie, of which the 
Doric and .Ph)lic wt-re probably the older, while th(^ Attic 
was a more mod(.-rn contracted torm ol b.mic. I'his (Ireek 
was tlu; preilecessor of the [)resent Romaic, which is by no 
means of modern origin. It is a corrupt di^sccnflant of a less 
C(irru])t ('inad-; with a strong alloy of Pelasgic. that people 
being content to translate their own languagf*, idiom and 
syntax, into Greek ivords, forming thus a lingua franca. 
which lias survivrrd to the present day, though in a form 
so corruj)t that in sonic districts its origin is almost effaced, 
rims, the Romaic ina)' claim a pedigree of over 5.000 
years—tin; corruj)t descendant of a noble sire. 

'I'his more cultivated race, the Greek-speaking Aryans, 
imposed their language and civilization on their more war- 
like concpierors ; and to them the latter are indebted for a 
valuable inheritance. 

Nor is it impo.ssible, or bven improbable, that the Greek * 

I'lio word Greek is here used as a conveuso second term for the race 
who .spoke that language, for tlie Tpa/Kot were rdasgiaus.^ 
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language had spread over the Levant before the Pelasgic 
occupation,—were not the cTeoKptrroi of the Odyssey a rem¬ 
nant of this race ? That it remained the common speech of 
intercommunication is imdubitable ; equally so is it that the 
language outlived the race, which, having occupied for some 
centuries a pre-eminent influence in civilization, in its turn 
gradually vanislied before incursions of a more warlike pco- 
ple,and, being utterly extinguished, “left not a wrack behind.’’ 

Not so the Pelasgi, who, having succeeded in main¬ 
taining their identity, notwithstanding ages of persecution, 
exhibited a rare and almost unequalled vitality, obstinately 
bearing u[> against the opj>ressIon and tlecimation of more 
recent ages, 'riic)' returned periodically to reassert their 
right to existence in the land of their ancestors. ICscaping 
the pernicious influence of extreme civilization and its 
consequences, so fatal to others, they ever continued that 
which they still are, a nation of warriors and fearless 
assertors of their independ<;nce, while their language has 
jjuzzled philologists, and their race, ethnographers. 

Thus, according to the earliest historic records and their 
modern commentators, the Pelasgic race occupit^d the entire 
Italian Peninsula southward of Liguria, and the Pelopon- 
nesc, together with the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, and 
those of the ypigean, indeed the whole of Asia IVIinor, Caria, 
and above the Corinthian Gulf, Illyria, Macedonia, Thrace, 
the Epeiros, Thessalia, Acarnania, (PTolica, Locris, Phocis, 
Boeotia, and Attica,—in short, all south of the ITa-inus, in¬ 
cluding, however, Illyria on the north-east of that range. 

This Aryan people entered Europe by two or perhaps 
three routes, and as many branches,—the southernmost from 
Asia Minor by Rhodes, Crete, and Cerigo ;—the northern 
by the Bo.sphorus, the Hellespont, and Propontis (on which 
they possessed Cyzicus), into Thrace and Macedonia,- the 
third between the two by help of the Archipelagos Islands, 
which served as so many stepping-stones : probably a later 
immigration of the same tribe. Mar.sh,* while; he traces 
* Horjc Pelasgicic : An Inquiry into the Origin and 1-anguage of the 
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historically the spread of the Pelasgi in Europe, neverthe¬ 
less comes to the erroneous conclusion that in race and 
language they and the Greeks were identic. This former 
view of the question will be shown to be unfounded. 

" No (ireek writer,” observes Marsh, “ has taken so much 
pains as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to discover the origin 
and history of the Pelasgi, though, like other Greek writers, 
he rejjresents them as in that country, beyond 

which his researches do not carry him. He says, in his Ro¬ 
man Anticpiities,^ “ I'lie Helkmic tribe of the Pelasgi, the 
most ancient from the Peloponnese. . . . J>ut it experienced 
an unfortunate fate, principally from its great migrations and 
its hav ing no fixed abotlc;; for as theg' were autochthones in 
that locality now called tlie ^Xchaian Argos, as many say, and 
dm'iveil this denomination from their Lord i^elasgus, ]*lu- 
tarch calls them Achaians,and says they have some, similarity' 
with the oak, for thc!)' art; sLH)))osed to have been the lirst of 
men of the earth, as tht; oak is the first of trees ; and Pliii)' 
sa) s t that Arcadia was onct; called Pelasgis, which is con- 
tirmt;d by Pausanias: ‘ Pela.sgus b< ing Lord,’ the country ob¬ 
tained the dirsignation P(;lasLrla.” In this .Strabo and Herodo- 
tus ac(iuiesced,t assertin<>- that tlie daught<;rs of 1 )anaus in- 
structed the Pelasgian women in the religious ritc;^ of l''g>'pt.^ 
Ikjth tilt; .hb'alians and Arcadians are called Pe.lasgians. 
Euboea, calletl the king, with iki'otia and Phticis, are also 
called Pt;lasgic, anti 1 )odona is described as a Pelasgic settle¬ 
ment by both 1 lerodotus and 1 lomer.'[ Argos and Thessaly 

I'elasgi and tlic < KolU: nii;an)m:i,” cU'.. l>y Herbert ^lar.sh, D.D., 

Mari', i’rof. of Div. in Cainb. University: J,ib., tdass S, shelf 13, No. 7«>. 

' l>Ion. Mai. i. 17. .Marsh <[uotes the passages in the original ; but it- 
seems more eonvenient to give them in Ivnglish. 

t IMin., Mist. Nat. iv. 6. (bluest, rom. Tom ii. p. 2S6, Xyl. ed. I'aus. 
viii. 1. J’>a<nA.€i-s mc.ans “lord,” not “king.” <)ua;re, is the root not com¬ 
mon with the Gaelic naval noble Wissal. Hu<riA.£v-; is “ supreme 

ruler,” or “suzerain.” 

J Strabo v. aei. Herod, ii. 171 ; i- 5 ^- 

§ Callimach. Hymn, in I’all. y. -i; vide cf Spanhiem, n. p. 607. Apollon. 
Rhod. Argan i. 1.4. and 102.}., schol. (luoting Greek tragedians. 

II II. ii. 223-O81. 
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ill like manner are called Pelasgic before the 'I'rojan War. 
Ossa, Olympus, and Piiidus too were Pelasgic, and the whole 
country now called l lellas was formerly called Pelasgia, nor 
was the latter term ajiplicd to Greece till after the Trojan War,* 

Pelasgians also appear as Trojan auxiliaries,f who dwcrlt 
on the Hellespont and were neighbours of the Thracians 
and Pelasgian Kikonians and PuHinians of Mount HaMiius. 
Marsh observes that this exhausts the Kuropean auxiliaries 
of Troy, and that Homer then proceeds to enumerate the 
Asiatic Pelasmans. Hence it is clear that, even at that 
time, a great part of Asia INlinor \vas more or less Pelasgic. 

Marsh, unaware of the derivation of Larissa, is some¬ 
what puzzled by the mention of Larissa in I hrace ; l)ut the 
tlifficulty disappears whcin it is known that, in l^^lasgic, 
larissa means a fortress, of which there were many. In the 
Cireek Mythology, Larissa, erroneously personified, i-e[)re- 
sents the mother of Pelasgus II., and of his br<.)thers. 
Phthesis and Acha;us by Neptune . 1 ; ; but he draws attention 
to the Islands of Lemnus and Imbrus being inhabited by 
Pelasgi on the invasion of Darius.v Marsli them eonuxs 
to an evidently correct conclusion, that the earlie.st inroad 
of the Pelasgic race was by way of the ' Hellesjiont :ind 
Thrace, whence they spread over the other northern parts of 
P 2 uropc, within the line alread)- referred to, viz. Macedonia, 
the Kpeiros, Illyria, and all to the south of those countries. 

The numerous Pelasgic race, however, having become 
localized, resolved itself into large tribes distinguished by 
local denominations and so seveiaxi as to form indepcaulent 
nationalities with no bond but that of race and language. 
These tribes had neverthehtss become so distinct by lapse 
of time and circumstances that they were looked upon as 
separate people, so much so that some joined the great 
league of the Teucreans or Uardanians of I'roy, while 
others, though also of Pelasgic origin, jittached themselves 
to their Asiatic conquerors. 

'riiough separated by no defined boundary, nor differing 

* Thucyd. i. 3^ t II. ii. 840. % Dion. Hal. i. 17. § Herod, "v. 26. 
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in race or language, our age has seen the settlers of North 
America at deadly feud with those of their own race and 
language in the south, within a century after their settle¬ 
ment in a country where both had been equally invaders. 
In like manner the northern and southern Clermans have 
fought within this century. Was the state of society then 
so different 4,000 years ago, that the same occurrence could 
not ha\'e taken place } 

Marsh’s endeavour to trace tlie extent of the Pelasgic 
area above quoted is tlierefore most exhaustive and satisfac- 
tor)'. He chxirly proves his thesis; but when he proceeds to 
argue from tiiese jjremisses tliat they weni of the Greek race, 
and tliat klreck was otily cultivaUed Pelasgicjlie falls into self- 
contradiction and a grave; ])hilological error. 'I'his he would 
have escaped had it beetn known in i<Si5, that it is impos¬ 
sible to tleduci: or derive Cjreek from Pelasgic, or that the 
words common to the; two languages were adopted as foreign, 
into tji'c'ek, without any root in the (jia;ek language nearer 
than the common origin of the; parent of the Sanscrit.* 

d'he; Pi‘lasgians. though eihnicall\‘ iehaitical, ce^nsisted of 
divers tribe"^, analogous to the case of the Saxons of the 
I le;ptarchy, e>r the e;arlier Gaels of Calede)nia, Scotia or lerne, 
llrilannia S<;cunda or Wale-s. 1 )umnonia e.>r Cornwall, and Ar¬ 
morica or Prittany, Lugelenensis Secunda, and innumerable 
othe;r instances since, in which tril)es of the same pare;nt stock 
have b(;come localized for a certain lime, not only de.K-s the 
language; unelerge) a change, especially in accentuatie:>n, but 
le)cal circumstances of ceiuntry anel climate induct? and 
necessitate* a certain change in manners and customs, which 
in elue time almost obliterate the t)riginal characteristics. 

* riie follDwinjf autliois, ancient and modern, speak of tlie l’ela>!j,i : 
Homer; Hesiod; Herodotus, i. 57, v. 3, vii. 7,:;, ii. 5(>, viii. 44, vii. 94; 
Apollodonis : Strabo, vii. 295 (Causabon) iv. 109: Aeesilaus ; Pl.ito-Crat. 
i. 409, ed. Serr. 425, 410 ; Dionysius H.illic.ar., i. 17 ; tiallimachus : l\iu- 
sanias ; Arcadius ; Salmasius de Hellcnis, i. p. 5O8 ; Tlnicg dides, i. 3 ; 
zl'ischylus ; Sopliocles; /\i)olU)nius Rhodius, Sell. Argon i. 904; Stephanus 
Byzantinus, nd vucetn Xulv. 

Among the moderns : Marsh, Horai Belasgiea;; Niebuhr; Donaldson, 
Varnocanus ; Thirlwall; Lanzi; Lassen; I.,cpsius. * 
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Thus the tribes called Lcleges by classical authors, which 
remained behind in Asia Minor at the time of the great 
immigration across the Archipelagos, are described by 
Homer as the Pelasgian allies of the Trojans, 

The original designation of the whole Peloj>onnese was 
Pelasgia. But Argos, as well as the district Pelasgiotis, 
especially retained the epithet of Pelasgic. to a later 
period than the rest, while Dodona in Epeiros was the 
principal Pelasgian scat in liluropc and metropolis of their 
faith, Attica, Ionia, Arcadia, or .‘Etolia, Hellas, and Crete, 
remained purely Pelasgic. Till a comparatively late period 
the Pelasgi, anterior to their further emigration into Italy 
and Greece, inhabited the Asiatic Continent, in which they 
tarried en route. 

'Pheir pursuits were agricultural, pastoral, nautical, and 
•architectural, with a considerable taster for art. 'Pheir for¬ 
tresses, called Larissai, were of great strength and very 
massive. The Hellenes were merely a tribe of Pelasgians 
under another designation. 

The theory more generally adopted by modern ethnolo¬ 
gists derives the Pelasgic tribes apart from their more^ 
ancient seat, from the mountainous district of Arnienia,- - 
that portion which borders on tlie Caspian and is bounded 
by the Caucasus, now Daghestan (abode of the mountains) 
and .Shirwan, the original Albania, (•'rom this watershed the 
original wave of the Pelasgi is held, after a certain sojourn 
more or less protracted, to have* descended in two strc;ams. 
One took its course along the southern shore of thi; 
Euxine or Axine Sea, split, and followed the n^ute f>f 
the Ister or Danube till it ultimately came to a halt. 
Italy, on the other hand, was peopled by that brancli of the 
Pelesta, called Tyrsenians, or 'Pyrrhenians, and occupied 
Tuscany. (The Torscha, or Torks, subjugated thturprede- 
ce.s.sors in occupation, another and darker-skinned race, who 
may have been Iberians.) Their civilization was so far, at 
that early period, superior to that of Rome, that Etruria 
served as the University of early Rome. 



THE DIGNITY OF LAIiOUR, AS TAUGHT IN 

THE TALMUD. 


“ And he said, Ye are idle, ye are idle : therefore ye say, I.,et us go and do 
sacrifice to the J.ord.”— Exod. v. 17. 

Nkvkr was an accusation more false than tlys, addressed to 
the Israelites suffering;- uncU;r Iv^^yptian bondage. They had 
been building the treasure-cities of I’haraoh, Pithom and 
Raamses, and had been living a life of toil and labour; and 
yet in face of this activity th<ry were accuscxl of idleness and 
sloth. The charge was as true then as many a one which, 
at the present day, is levelled at the Jewish jteople—often 
for the sole purpose of supplying some grounds for the . 
persecution of vhis ancient race. 

Not unfref]uently do wc* hear it stated against the Jews 
as a class, that thc'y at'f^ averse to manual labour, and shun 
those walks of life in which work, honest toil, is imperatively 
demanded. 

'Fhe highly interesting and candid article in the January 
number of 'J'/ic ]Vi}ictcnith Coif it rv, on “The jew as a Work- 
man,” will do much to dispel many erroneous impressions 
on this head, as rcganls the Jew of the present day. But 
this character of the modern Jew is not a sudtlcn nianifesta- 
tion, it is a gradual growth, the develoj^ment of a system 
which found its highest sanctit)' in work cheerfully under¬ 
taken and honestly carried out. 

With tln^ Bible as a starting-point, it may not jjrove 
uninteresting to trace the growth of this .system, to consider 
briefly what doctrine the Rabbis of the Talmud held upon 
so important a theme as the duty and nobility of work. 

Naturally, they realized that, from the first, work was 
intended by the Creator as the only means of training and 
gladdening the human heart, the means of givnng man 
dominion over the earth, and of guarding him against all 
evil. ' As soon as man was created he was placed in the 
new series. VOL. II. 


K 
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garden of Eden, to work and to keep it. ” ^ Being of a 
twofold nature, spiritual and material, it was the purpose of 
his earthly existence that, by subordinating the material to 
the spiritual endowments of his being, he should perfect 
himself in the exercise of heavenly attributes ; and to ensure 
this end, the necessity of work was enjoined upon him. 
This principle was to guard and to guide him—-to keep 
alive and strengthen within his soul the thought of his 
mission on earth. It was the only thing which could com¬ 
fort and rouse him at a time when he failed in tliat mission 
and clouded his happy state by sinful action. 

“ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread;it was 
work alone, honest toil, W'hich in tlic case of Adam after the 
fall (as in the case of every son of man) was able to restore 
liim to something of his former state and lost glory. The; 
doom pronounced by Heaven upon the first man, that he 
should have to work in order to exist, was therefore less a 
curse than a blessing. 

The passage in the Talmud is most pathetic which tells 
how, when the w'ords of the curse wc^re pronounced upon 
Adam, “ Thorns and thistles shall the earth bring forth for 
thee,” his eyes began to fill with tears, and he inquired with 
a Ijitter lamentation, “ Shall then I and my beast share one 
and the same lot, feeding in oiu; and the same stall T' —where¬ 
upon the concluding words of the doom were addressed unto 
him, “ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ; ” and 
as these accents of Heav'en's mercy fell upon his ears, his 
spirit was revived, he was comforted, and evt:n rejoictxl. ‘ 

The Books of Moses contain no direct reference to^work : 
this was scarcely necessary, considering how deej)ly rooted 
this idea of the sanctity of labour was in the human heart. 
Surely the command to rest on Sabbaths and festivals pre¬ 
supposes engagement in occiq^ation during the week and 
ordinary days : an idea expressed by the Jewish sages in 
these words :—“ He alone will enjoy the repose of the Sab¬ 
bath who has laboured on the eve of the .Sabbath.” * 

^ Gcii. ii. #5. * Clen. iii. 19. •* Talmud, I’csachim, 118a. 

Talmud, Abod. Sar., 3a. 
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The whole national life of the Jew, with all it’s numerous 
ordinances connected with the soil and agriculture, argued 
the existence of an active working spirit among the Israel¬ 
ites, and of an industry in all departments of human labour. 

Work was both the duty and the blessing of every God¬ 
fearing man. As the Psalmist sings : “ When thou eatest 
of the labour of thy hands, happy shalt thou be, and well 
shall it be with thee.” '' 


The " virtuous zaoman, whose price is far above rubies,” 
is she who “ worketh willingly with her hands . . . who 

looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness.” " 

Work it is which, ii\ the words of the Bible, rendereth 


“ the sleep of a man sweet,” ’ which “ rejoict;s the heart.” 


by means of which “ thci hand of the diligent maketh rich, 
while he becometh poor wlto dealeth with a slack hand,”'' 


How different is the estimate of the value and dignity of 


labour which we mc;et in the Jewish code front that which 
is found in the codes of other ancient systems ! The whole 


spirit of the Bible Itrc^athes the truth epigrammatically 


expressed in the adage, J/t/acha JMclncha, “ it is a royal 
thing to labour,” while even among the Greek and Roman 
nations labour was regarded as the province of the slave— 
unworthy of the freeborn and noble. 


When w'e contrast, too, the life-teachings of the sages of the 
"Falmud, we shall witness in even a more surprising manner 
tint estimation in which honest toil and manual labour were 


he.ld among the wisest and best of the sons of Israel. l^v 
their very pursuits they gave practical proof of the sincerity 
with which they believed that the only method by which 
man could attain social happiness w^as by a combination on 
his part of what they termed Talmud Torah and Derech 
Brets, that is, theoretical study and j)ractical pursuits.” 

A Roman of old w'ould have told with a thrill of pride 
how Cincinnatiis was called from the plough to assume the 


“ Ps. cxxviii. 2. Prov. xxxi. tkclcs. v. 12. ** Kccles. ii. to. 
•' Prov. X. 4. (Jloininentary on Aboth, r /V/f KocJibe Jizitutk, xxi.x. 

" Talmud, Abotb, ii. 2. 
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command in the war with the enemy, and how he returned 
at its close to his former simple habits. Might not the Jew, 
with ecjual or, greater cause, boast of the simple and in¬ 
dustrious habits of the Rabbis of old, who, after discoursing 
in the college on the most abstruse subjects of learning, 
betook themselves with cheerful spirits to the occupation 
which gave them all that they required and desired, namely, 
“ bread to eat and raiment to put on ” 1 

It would jjerhaps surprise many, to hear what a variety of 
occupations was followed by these sages of old. I lillel, the 
patient Rabbi, we read, was a day-labourer.*' R. .Scheshet 
was not ashamed to be a wood-carrier.** R. Jitschak 
Napeha was a smith,** R. Chanina a pavior,’’ also )>hysi- 
cian,**"' R. jehuda Chaita a tailor,'*’ R. Jochanan J Iasandler 
a shoemaker,*' R. Jehuda Ilanechtam a baker,*’' and R. 
Joseph worked at the mill.**’ 

It is a point worth noting, that the Talmiul refers to the 
fact that in Alexandria the number of Jcjwislt artisrans and 
mechanics was so great that they had a large synagogue ot 
their own, in which tlic members of the various crafts were 
seated according to their guilds. Tla^re werre guilds of gold¬ 
smiths, silversmiths, braziers, blacksmiths, weavers, etc. 

Nor, as is often erroiteously supposed,'did the Jewish 
people, and consequently the Rabbis among them, show less 
willingness in devoting themselves to agricultural pursuits, 
or display less aptitude in the work of the husbandman. 
In truth, at one time it was tlndr favourite occu[)ation : 
pupils and teachers might be seen upon one and the same 
field, labouring hard in tlte cultivation of tht* soil., In this 
connexion it will suffice to refer to such men as Abaia,'* R. 
Asi,-' R. Samuel,^’ R. Chilkia b. 'I'obi,*** Simon of Mizpah,""' 
R! Gamliel,***’ and R. Elieser b. 1 lyrcanus.'*' 

Talmud, Joma, 35/'. ' * Talmud, Gittin, 67//. ” Talmud, Sabbath, 52/’. 

Talmud, Kctubotli, i i 2a. 'rabnud, Joma, 49^. 

’^■Talmud, Bab, Bat., 164^? Aboth, iv. 14. 

'I’almud, Bab. Bat., J32//. *'* Talmud, Gittin, 67A 

■^’Talmud, Succah, Talmud, Chulin, 105//. *** Ibid. 

-' Ibid, t Menachoth, 85/^ Talmud, Peah, ii. 6. 

Ibid. Abotli d, K. Nathan, vi. 
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None of these greatest of worthies deemed it beneath 
them to work for their livelihood. No wonder, then, that 
in the discharge of duty they felt the force of their own 
dictum, “ The day is short, while the work is long.”-'* No 
wonder that they liave given to the; Jew und to the world 
at large such priceless, ])recious sayings bearing upon the 
blessedness of labour, upon its sanctity, upon its nobility, 
and hence, ui)on its obligation upon the sons of men. 

The expressions which we meet scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the Talmud ujjjoti the sul jject of work, 
upon the happiness which it confers upon its devotees, coidd 
only have emanated from men who had tested their truth 
by j)ractical, individual experic;nce. 

“Love work was the main idea of the 'ralmudic 
doctors ; and the scores and hundreds of their more l<;ngthy 
maxims (^n the: subjt;ct are but an amplilication and jiara- 
phrase of this ajiothegm. 

R. Akiba remarks: “ Clod's covenant with us includes the 
duty of whok.'some occu])ation, for the command which en¬ 
joins, ‘ Six days shalt thou labour and (h.) all thy work, while 
on the seventh dav tliou shalt rest,’ made the rest of the .Sab- 
batli da\' conditional on our wc^rkinLi' during the six days." '^'* 

“And they sliall make unto Me a sanctuary,‘tind I will 
dwell among them.” The jjresence of Clod, adds R. Tar- 
])hon, dill not dwell among the Israelites, until they them¬ 
selves had with thinr own hands made a sanctuary to the 
glory of I leaven.**' 

The Rabbis knew of no distinctions of class—no work 
was coysidered too menial or degrading, in the attempt to 
earn an honest livelihood. “ Flay a carcase in the market¬ 
place, rather than be under the painful necessity of applying 
for charit)', and .say not, ‘ I am of noble origin, I am a 
dc.sccndant of Aaron the high jiriest; how can I stooj) to 
such an occupation ? ’ ” 

It matters little, thought the sages, provided the motive be 

Aboth, ii. 20, 2!) Aboth, i. 10. Abolh d. R. Nathan, xi. 

Ibid. Talmud, re.sachim, iijir. 
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pure and the means honourable, in what department of human 
industry we labour. The Rabbinic exegetists, commenting 
upon the words of Ecclesiastes (iii. 2), “He hath made every¬ 
thing beautiful in his time,"remark: “tiod has so willed it that 
each man’s craft should appear beautiful in his own eyes.”^' 
“ I am a creature of God, and so is my neighbour. He 
may prefer to work in the countr)', 1 in the city. I rise 
early to follow one calling, he to follow another. As he 
does not seek to supplant me, I shall do nothing to injure 
him ; for I believe that, where the ideal of duty is present 
before our minds, whether we accomplish much or accom¬ 
plish little, the Almighty will reward us according to the 
worthiness of our intentions."’^' 

The views of the Rabbis on the importance of the cultiva¬ 
tion of land are expressed in sayings such as these :—“ He 
who has no land to till cannot be called a man, for Scripture, 
states ; ‘ 'I'he heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord’s ; but 
the earth hath He giv'cn to the children of men.’ 

“ Only when a man cultivates the soil with diligence 
can he ex}>ect to be satisfied with bread ; if, however, he 
neglects the ploughing and sowing and watering thereof, 
he cannot expect to hav^e his wants satisfied,’’ 

There-is no excust* for a man however well-to-do p:issing 
his days in idleness, for :—“ If a man have no other work 
to do, let him go and attend to the waste fields and dikqii- 
dated courtyards which belong to him." '' 

“In the future all trades and occigiations sliall vanish from 
off the face of the earth, agriculture shall alone remain." 

Not only did the sages of the Talmud ililate upon the 
sacred character of work in general, but they warned in 
no equivocal language against the dangers of idleness and 
the neglect of accjuiring some handicraft. It is because 
they observed and studied the causes of much of the dis¬ 
tress and evils of the world that they gave utterance to the 

Talmud, Berachoth, 43/’. 'Falmud, lleracholh, i ^o. 

'J almud, Jebatnolh, 63^/. •“* 'ralmud, Sanlicdrin, 58/;. 

Aboth d. R. Nathan, xi. •*” 'J’almud, Jebamoih, 
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expression r “ lie is highest in the fear of God who main¬ 
tains himself by his own labour,” while “an inactive life 
is the very death of men.” ** 

R. Elieser says :—“ Though a woman tnay have at her 
command a hundred servants, she should yet devote her¬ 
self to some domestic occupation, for indolence leads to 
vice—R. Simon adding - ay, and to insanity,” ” 

“ He who docs not teach his son some special handicraft, 
is as though he had trained him to become a robber.” 

Rut, on the other hainl, “ Though the famine may last 
seven years, it can never reach the door of the industrious 
mechanic,” 

Their abhorrence of tin', doubtful metliods of earning a 
subsistence the* Jewish teachers have expressed in these 
words :—“ I Ia[)py is the man who has been reared in an 
honourable calling; wo(^ to the man who has selected a 
doubtful walk of life ! ” “ 

While, in their an.xic;ty to ju'ev'cnt pauperism or a re¬ 
course to alms, the Rabbis achdsed their brethren rather to 
stoop to the most menial juirsuit than to beg, they yet offered 
them tin* atlvice that, under ordinary circumstances, in mak¬ 
ing the choice of a trade, “ it was the duty of a parent tc 
have his chikl taught a trade which was light and cleanly.” *' 

“ The world cannot exist cither without perfumers or with¬ 
out tanners ; yet devote yoursedf to the cleanly work of the 
former rathc*r than to the unsavoury work of the latter.”^* 

It would seem, however, judging from the context, that 
the sagi^s attached to the expression “ cleanly,” when 
applied to work, a deeper meaning than would at first sight 
appear : that th^^y meant the word to be taken, not so much 
in the literal as in the moral sense, and standing for "straight¬ 
forward and respectable.” And though a "respectable” 
calling might not always yield as profitable a return as one 
of dubious integrity, yet the Rabbis counselled :—“ Be it 

Aboth d. R. Nathan, xi. * /t/V. ralmud, Keluboth, 59A 

Talmud, Kidduschin. 82A Talmud, Sanhedrin, 29<7, 

■** Talmud, Kidd., 82A. 'J'almud, Kidd., 82a. /f>id. 
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your ambition, to engage in a clean pursuit, and leave the 
issue in[]the hands of Heaven, prayerfully confiding in Him , 
to whom alone riches and possessions belong; for there is 
no trade in which fluctuations do not arise, no pursuit in 
which success and failure do not alternate, and man’s good 
fortune is de])endent upon Him who hath declared, ‘ Mine 
is the silver and the gold, saith the Lord of Hosts ’ ! ” 

Instances might be multij)lied ; but sufficient has perhaps 
been said to prove how high was the regard for work en¬ 
tertained among the Jews ol the d'almudic age. That work 
itself was looked upon as even a Divine command no out; 
can denv. d'hat it was regarded as a “religious ob.servance ’ 
(Mit7,vah) in the rc;al sense, of the word, is clear, for it was the 
Rabbis who set down the rule, “ I ie who is occupied with the; 
performance of one religious obs(‘r\ am:e isa] )solved from the 
/Juty of engaging in another ; and it was the* Rabbis who 
absolved those occu[)ied with the handiwork of their craft 
from engaging in certain tluties or submitting tluiinselvcs to 
certain restrictions ordinarily in vogue amongst tlu‘ I lebrcws. 
For example, they excused the labourer from rising- nay, 
they did not permit him to rise—in the presence of the Sage 
and the hoary,and from descending from the tree, or the 
waggon, or i,he scallold in ordia* t(; iag)eat so'important a 
portion of the pra} cr-book as tite “ .Schemang.” 

This provision liad tlie further effect of t.-nsuring the 
most scrupulous atUmtion of the csnplcjyed to the; w(jrk of 
the employer. It sh.ould be added, that the R.abbis set 
their face against what is termei.1 “ slop ” work. 'I'heir 
idea was, that in the long run it paid better to do^litth; 
work and well, rather than much work and badl)'. “ d'ake 
hold'of little,” .say they, “and you have a chance of keep¬ 
ing that little ; take hold of much, and you lose all.” '^' Or, to 
cite a maxim derived from horticulture ; “ Attend diligently 
'Jalmud, Kiddiiscliin, cS2/\ 'raliiuid, .Sotali, 44/', 

Talmud, Kidd., 'I'almiid, ncracliolh, 16a. 

The Scrii>tur:xl y)assa;^c, Deut. vi., beginning at vcr. 4 : “ Hear, O Israel, 
the ].(frd our (Jod, the Lord i.s one.” 

I'alrnud, Kidd., lya. 
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to one garden, and you will dine off birds; ^undertake the 
charge of many gardens, and tlie birds will feed on you.” '''* 
Not to enter into details, it will also be seen from what 
has been stated above, that technical education,—a subject 
which in some countries is only just beginning to receiv^e 
adequate consideration,—was already a fait accompli in the 
Jewish system of training. 

It is rcimarkable that, amid the devotion which the 
Talmudists paid to the idea of labour and industry, amid 
the enthusiasm with which tliey inculcated this doctrine, 
both by prec(*pt and (‘xample—it is remarkable that the 
difficulties of trade competition should already, so many 
centuries ago, have been foreseen by th<;m, and its reme¬ 
dies even suggested. 

The Mosaic warning, “ d'hou shalt not remove thy 
neighbour's landmark,” was emphasized by the ex¬ 
pounders of the Law, and inv(‘st(.‘d with a mc;aning which 
liad refen;nce to the workmen of Talmudic times. It 
admonished thcmi against tlu’: guilt of “ taking tlie bread 
out ot one another’s mouth; ” for, according to the Rabbis, 
“ rile man who,” in the words of the Iksalmist (Ps. xv, 4), 
“ docis no evil unto his neighliour." rirh^rs to the one who does 
nothing to damages the chanct.; of his fellow-man's earnings.'"* 
The remed\- which the Talmudists suggest is, strange to 
relate, J'radc! I' niijnisni, which shall make a fair distribu¬ 
tion among those willing to work of the labour at dis[)osal, 
and shall see that whik; out; workman may llourish, another, 
for want of work, shall not altogether languish and starve.'*'* 
Tq show that the, spirit of the Rabbinic doctrine on Work 
•-its ennobling character and its obligations—did not ile- 
part with the close of the Talmud, but has been carried 
forward in the life of the Jew to our own da\ s, it may not 
be ino])portune to quote a few wortls on this point from the 
Ivthical Will of the late Chief Rabbi, which has recently 
appeared in print : “ I n«cd not lay to your hearts the im- 

Midra.sch on Leviliciis iii. •"’* Deut. xix. 14. Talmud, i^faccolh, 24^7. 

Talmud, Bab. Bat. f)a. Vide Jeicds/i C/nvnich-, Jan. 9, 1S91. 
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portance of fulfilling your duty during the week, whatever 
be your calling, by your industry, your unflagging diligence 
in your employment, whether it be a business or a pro¬ 
fession. This dll igence must be accompanied by strict 
integrity, not inert;ly in great, but in the smallest matters, 
towards your co-religionists as well as to non-Israelites. 
This integrit)' will secure to you a good name and the 
happiness of a calm conscience ; but what is of grt;at(;r 
value, it will conduce to the sanctification of the Lord and 
the honour of your faith.” 

Let those who assert that the teachings of the Jew favour 
a life of indolence and a shirking of honest labour ; let those 
who cast the slur upon the Jewish people, that, in order that 
they might lead a life of ease, they are permitted by their 
Law to prey upon their fellow-citizens—let these open the 
pages of the Talmud and judge for themselves. 'I'liere is 
no necessity, no warranty, for rejieating, after thousands of 
years, to the Jews as a body the unjust reproach of the 
liigyptian king, “ Idlers arc ye, idUtrs . . . go, there¬ 

fore, now and work.” b'or, hunted and chased as they 
have been on the high road of time,—^their souls well-nigh 
crushed out by reason of o[)j)ression and hate (grim spec¬ 
tres, whose chilling gras[) they feel, alas! in many countries 
still),—there was one ennobling thought ever uppermost in 
their minds, namely, that though despi.sed, downtrodden, 
and doomed to indignity of the grossest kind, there re¬ 
mained to them yet the blessing of Work, which, in the 
words of their sages of old, “ conferred dignity upon the 
worker.” Had they lost sight of this truth, they would 
have been faithless to the covenant of Heaven and to the 
Holy Law (the Rock to which they clung in their sea of 
trouVdes), since it is the opinion of one of the Rabbis of the 
Talmud that, “ I'he man who do(;s not lov'c work, but .shuns 
work, excludes himself from the covenant with Heaven; for, 
just as the Holy Law is a sign of the Covenant, .so does Work 
constitute a sign of the Covenant between God and man.” 

Hermann Gollancz, M.A. 

^ Talitu/J, Nedarim, 49/^ Aboth d. R. Nathan, xi. 
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THE RACES AND LANGUAGES OF THE 

HINDU-KUSH. , 

By Dr. G. W. I.kitnkk. 

Tlfl'. acroi)>[>an) illiistr.ation waMiutolypcvl some years .ajiD from a photograph taken in 
iSSi, anil is now published for the first time. Following the numbers on each figure 
reprisenteil we come first to No. i, the tall Kluidayar, tlie son of an .Skhun or Shiah 
piiesl of Nagyr, a country ruled by the olil and wise 'fham or Kaja Ziafar Ali Khan, 
whose two sons, Alidad Kh.an in |S66, .and Habib ulla Khan in iSSb, instructed me in the 
Khajiina language, whicli is spoken alike in gentle but brave N'.agyr and in its hereditary 
rival country, the impious and .savage Ihm/.a ‘‘ Hun-land,” represented by figure f», Mata- 
valli, the ex-kidnapper whom I look to Isngland, trained to some .Muhammadan piety, 
and sent toKerbal.ia year ago. No. 2 was an excellent man, an U/.bek visitor from Kolab, 
one Najmuddin, a jioct and theologian, who gave me an account of his country. Nos. 3 
.ind A are jiilgrims from Nagyr to the distant .Shiah shrine in .S^ria of the martyrdom of 
i fusaiii at Kerbela ; No. 5 is a f’hilr.ali soldier, whilst No. 7 is a distinguished .Xrabic 
•Scholar fi;om (labrial, fioin whom much of my information was dnived regarding a iieaceful 
c.nd learned home, Tio« , alas! Ihiealened bj'Kuropean appio.u'h, which my travels in lSbf> 
and 1S72, and my sympathetic intercourse with the tribes of the Hindu Ktish, have tin- 
loi tunalel V f.icdilated. ' 1 'le Jalkdli, Dareyli, and others, who .110 referi i’d to in lhecour>e 
of the present narrative, will cither tigure on other illustrations or must bo “ taken as 
read.” No. S is the .Sunni .Mouivi Habibulla, a 'I’.rjik of ISukhara and a Hakim (|)h v- 
sician). .No. y is my old retainer, (Ihulam .Muhamni.xd, a Shiah of (lilgit, a Shtn H.io 1 
(highest caste), who was prevented by me from cutting down his mother, which he was 
attempting to do in order “ to save her the pain of patting from him.” lO. Ibrahim 
Khan, a Shi.ih, Kono (highest olVicial c:.iste)of pilgrim to Kerbel i. II. .Sultan Ali 

\ .ishknn (2nd .Shin caste) Shiah, of Nagyr, pilgrim to Kerbeki. 't he woiil “ ^'ashkun ” 
is, peril.qis, connected with ” Vuc‘ehi. ” 

The langu.'ig' s spoken by these men are ; Kliajimi by the Hun/.i-Nagyr men; \rnyia 
by tlie t'hili.ili ; Turki by the I'/.bek from Kolab ; .Sinn , by the (lilgiti ; I’akhtu and 
Shuthim, .1 ili.ilect of Shiii.’i, by the (i.ibiiali. Tile jH-ople ol /////;:.? are dreaiied robbcr.s 
and kidnappers ; tliey, together with the people <" .Nagyr, speak a language, Khajuna, 
which philologists It.ivc tint yet been able to classify, but which I believe to be a remnant 
of a pte histone language. They aie great w ine-di inkers .aud most !*eentions. They are 
nomin.iily .Miihiis, a heiesy within the Shi.tli schism Irom the oithoiUsx Siinni Muham¬ 
madan f.dth, bill they really onlv woisliip their f.'hief or R.ija, commonly c.tlled ‘‘Th.'im." 
The present inlet's name is Mohammad Kli.in. I'ltey are at constant feud with the 
people of ..V'/gJ'' , who have some civili/.ation,and are devoted Shi.iiis (w henee the nuui- 
her of lulgrims, four, from one village). Tliey are genei.illy fair, and lalh r than the people 
of Hum/:.i, wIio .tie descrihed ns dark skelelon.s. 'I'he Nagyris have fine cmbioideries, and 
■lie; said to he aecom|iIished musici.ans. I heir forts lonfronl those of llim.'a on the othoi 
side o( the same river. The people of used to deal largely in kidnapped 

slaves. A refugee, .Sliah/ada Hasan, fiom tlie former royal line (which claims de.sceiU 
bom *\Ie\.inder the (Ireat), who lias been turned out by the .Vroliaii faction, was then at Gil- 
gitwiiha iminhcr of retainers on fine Ifadakhshi horses, awaiting the fortunes of war, 
or, perhaps, the supjmit of the liritish. He was a youiigei hroiliei of Jehand.ir .Sliah, who 
used to infest tile Kolah road, after being turned out l>y a relative, Mahmud .‘shah, with the 
help of the Amir of Kahul. Kohib is aliout eleven marches from Fitizabiui, the capital 
of Iktd.akhslian. 'I'he Cdiitrali is from Sliogbi, the residence of .Vd.iiii Klioi (man-eater), 
hrotjicr of .\inan-ul-.Miil)<, of Chitral, wlio used to sell his Shiah snhjects rc'gularly into 
slaveiy and to kidnap Uicsh.geli Kalirs. 'I'he man from Gabri.i! was attracted to Lahore liy 
the fame of tlie Oriental College. Lahore, .as were also .sevei.il others in this group; and 
there can he no doulH that tliis institution may still serve as a nuelcus for sending pioneers 
of Qur civiliz.ation throughout Central Asia, (lahrial is a town in Kamlia, or Kiliii, 
w'hich'is a secluded I hard country, keeping itself aloof from tribal wars. and it.s 

representative liave been descrilicd in my “ 1 )ardist.an,” to which refer, published in 
parts Itetween iS66 and 1877. 
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I'OLO IN IIUNZA-NAGYR. 

Akthoucu our first practic al knowledge of “ Polo” was derived from the 
Alanipuri game as played at ( Calcutta, it is not Manipur, liut Hunza and 
Nagyr, that maintain the original rules of the ancient “ Chaughan-bazi,’' 
so famous in I’ersian history. 'The account given by J. Moray Brown 
for the “ Badminton l.ibrary " of the introduction of I’olo into England 
(Eongmans, Green iSc Co.. iHpi ), seems to me to be at variance with the 
facts within my knowledge, for it was introduced into England in 1867, not 
iS6c), l)y one who had jilayed the Tibetan game as brought to Eahore tiy 
me in 1866, after a tour in Middle and Little 'I'ibet. Since then it has 
become .ac-climatized not only in England, but also in Europe. The 
Tibet game, however, does not reach the perfei tion of the Nagyr game, 
although it seems to be superior to that of .Manipur. Nor is I’olo the only 
game in Hunza-Nagyr. ‘‘Shooting whilst galloping” at a gourd filled 
with ashes o\er a wiioden scaffold rivals the wonderful performances of 
“ archery on honsebac k,” in whic h the people of llun/.a and N’.agyr (not 
“ Nkagar,” or the common Hindi word for “ town,” as the telegram has it) are 
so proficient. Nor are European acecampaniments wanting to these Central 
-.Asian games; for prizes are awarded, j)eo[ili; bet freely in Iliinza as they 
do here, they drink as freely, listen to music, and witness the dancing ol 
lady charmers, the Dayal, who, in Hun/.a, are supposed to be son erc>,si s, 
without wiiom great festivities lose their main attraction. 'I'he [)eo])1e are 
such keen sportsmen that it is not uncommon for the 'I'hain, or ruler, to 
confi.scate the house of the unskilful hunter who has allowed a .Markhor 
(Ibe.x) that he might have shot to escape him. Indeed, this e\en hapjiens 
when .a numljer of .Markhbrs are shut u|) in an enclosure, “ /.n/, ' as ;i i.ire 
serve for hunting. The following literally translated dialogue regarding 
Polo and its rulgs tells an attentive T-eai.Ier more “ between tjie lines ” than 
pages of instrttetions : - 

I’oi.f)—Itola.—Tile Kajii lias iii.iny jioijile ; 'I'o-nujiniw I’ldo I will [Tiy. I'o 

the nui'-ieiails notice the) v.ili |'l.n'. 

Hast tlnm i;ivcii noliec, <) ( thou) 

\'es, I have <;iven notice, () \a.'ur ; let nu: l>e thy olfeiine (.-.aerificeK 

Well, we will come <iut. that olher\vi..e it v. ill heeonie (loo) hot. 

The Raja has gone out for Tol.j ; gc, ye, t) (ye) ; the rideis will slurt. 

Nfiw divided will lie, O ye ! ( 3 ) goal-, nine nine* (game.) we will do ([day). 'I'ola- 

lialf (-—4 Rupees) a liig sheep l>et we will do. 

Now liet we have made. To the Raja tlie /'if.V give, O ye, slrihiir^ (whibt g.illo[)ing) 
Jic will tahe. , 

O ye, clTort.s (search) inafe, young men, to ,a man di'-graee is death ; you your own 
party ahanilon not ; The Raja ha-, t.ihen tlie hall to il/iki’ : [ihty up, < > ye mu^iei.in-, ! 

Xow descend (frotn your horse-,) O \e ; 'I'liam ha, come out (vieloiion-,) ; now again 
the day after to-morrow, he (from fatigue) rrcta'oriuo /’o!a we will .strike (|ilay). 

AWt’j .•••--The musical instruments of I’olo; the ground for the game ; the tidets; the 
goals; 9, 9 games let he (nine ganus won); the riders nine one .side; nine one (the 
other) skie ; when this lias liecome (the case) the dnim (Tsagar) they will sit ike. 

f'ir-st the Than! takes the ball (out into the Maidan to sliike whil-t gallojiing at 
full Sliced). 

The Tham’s side upper part w’ill take. 

The rest will .strike from the lower part (of lh<! grriund). 

'J'ho.se above the goal when becoming will lake t?i the lower jiarl. 

'J'liose billow the goal when becoming to above taking the ball will send it flying. 

Thus being (or becoming) whose goal when Iteeoming, the ball will be sent llyiiig and 
the musicians will play. 

Whose nine goals when Inis lieeomc, they issue (victoiious). 
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II. TIIH KOIIISTAN of THE INDUS, INCLUDINO G.-MiRIAL. 

>rniK.—llIiihtralioMS vvliich .-iccomp.'itiy llic follmv infj account') arc from photo- 
oraplis taken in 1886. The anthropological value of the louf heads can scarcely be 
ovcrrale<l. No. I is a Dareyli ; No. 2 is the learned author c>f the followiii}; account ; 
.\o. 3 is the lliinz.a man already referred to ; and No. 4 is a Nagyii. 

Account ok Mir .\i;i)i;i.b.\. 

TiiK real native ])lacc of Mir Alxlulla is in the territory of Nandiyar ; hut 
his uncle migrated to, and settled in, Gabri.il. 'Flic Mir narrates ;— 

“In the country of Kunar there is a jtlaee called wliere lives a 

Mulla wito is famous for his learning and sanctity. I lived for a long 
tinte as his pupil, sttulying Eogic, I’hilosoithy, and Muhammadan Law, the 
subjects in which the Mulla was particularly jnofu ient. W'lien my absence 
from my native place became too long, I received several letters and mes¬ 
sages from_^ my parents, asking me to give up my studies and return 
home. At last 1 acceded to their pressing dciiiands and came to my native 
village. There I stayed hjr a long time with my|>aronts; but as I was 
alw.'iys desirous to jiursue my studies, I w.rs meilitating (jii iny return to 
Pusht, or to go down to India. 

In the meantime 1 met one Abdultpiddus of Kohistan, wlio was returning 
from India. He told me that a D;ir-ul u’lum (House of Sciences) had been 
opened at IMiore, the cai)ital of tlie Punjab, wiiere every branch of learning 
was taught, and that it was superintended by Dr. 1 .., who being liimself a 
profu ient .scholar of Arabic and Persian, was a patron of learning and a 
warm supjiorter of students from foreign ■ ountries. I was accomp.anied 
l)y two pupils of mine, named ."^her Muhammad and Purh.inuddin ; 
and I started togetiicr with them from my native village. A\'e jiassed 
through the territory of J^ir, which is governed by Nawab Rahmatulla 
Khan. 'I'he (^.izi of that place was an old ac<|uaimani e of mine, and he 
persuaded me to stop my journey, and ]womised to intioiluce me to the 
Nawab, and procure for me a lucrative ami honourable post. 1 declined 
his offer, and continued mj' journey. Phe ne.\l territory we entered in 
was that of Nawab Ton: Mian K/ian. win) reigns over eight or nine 
hundred people. .\ftcr staying there some days we reached Kanan 
G/iaria, whiclt was governed jointly by Nawabs Fazl Ahmad and Raya/.id 
Khan. .After two days’ march we came to Ciiakistir, w'hich w'as under a 
])Ctty eftief named Suhe Khan. Ilere we were tokl that there are two 
roads to India from this place—one, which is the shorter, is infested 
with robbers ; and the other, the longer one, is safe; but we were too 
impatient to waste our time, and decided at once to go by the shorter 
way, and proceeded on our journey. We met, as we w’cre told, two 
robbers on the road, who insistetl on our surrendering to them all our 
baggage. Rut we m.ade up our minds to make a stand, though we were 
very imperfectly armed, having, only one “ tamancha ’’ among three 
persons. In the conflict whicli. ensued, one of the robbers fell, and the 
other escaped; but Burhanuddin, one of our party, was also severely 
wounded, and we*passcd the night on the banks of a neighbouring stream. 
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and reached next day Ganagar Sirkol /tflkot, where we halted for eight 
or nine days. In this place the sun is seen only three or four times a 
year, when all the dog.s of the village, thinking him an intruding stranger, 
begin to bark at him, Burhanuddin, having recovered there, went back 
to his home, and I, with tlie other companion, proceeded to the Punjab, 
and passing through the territory of a chief, named S/uilkhan, entered 
the British dominions. On arriving at Lahore we were told that Dr. 
L. was not there, and my companion, too impatient to wait, went down 
to Ram pur, and I stayed at T.ahore.” He then gave an account of 

THK KOHISTAN (OR MOUNTAINOUS COUN TKY), 

(A Difi'krknt Country from one of the Same Name near Kaiu;!.). 

Boundaries.- is boumled on the north by C/iifra/, Vasin, and Ifiinui; 
on the east by Chllas, Kashmir, and a part of llarAxra ; on the south by 
Yaghistdn (or wild country) ; on tlie west by Swat and Yaghisidn. 

It is surrounded by three mountainous ranges running parallel to each 
other, dividing the country into two parts (the northern part is called 
Gabridl). The Indus flows down througlt the country, and has a very 
narrow bed here, which is hemmed in by the mountains. 

The northern part, Avhich is called Cabrial, lias only two remarkable 

villages. Kandyd, on the western side of the river, and Siioa on tlu- 

eastern; and the southern part contains many towns anil villages : 

On the eastern side of the river,— | On the western side of the river, — 

Xiiiiio i>f ill- i Naiiic of in 

'I'own. (liicnli.il Ntalak 'Fown. (luinliul M.il.ik, 

([>ainli>\vnt.-i). 

(i) J.adai ... ... Macini. ; (5) Batera 

(a) Kolai ... Shah Said. ! (6) Patau (.S,ooo poji.j (,)udrat Ali. 

(3) I’alas (9,000 pop.) ... Uachur. ; (7) ('hakarga 

(4) Marin Karin Khan. 1 (S) Ranotia 

That part of Yaghistdn which bounds Koliistan on the west is divided 
into (1) Thahot, which is governed by Slialkhan, and (a) Disiuin, which is 
under Ram Khan; and that part of V'aghistan which bounds it on the south 
is divided into three valley.s, — 

(1) Alahi, governed by Arsalan Khan. 

(2) Nandiyar, ,, Zafar Khan. 

(3) Tikrai, ,, Chaftar Khan (has also two cannons). 

Between the southern part of Kohistan and Alahi, in the eastern corner, 

there .is a plain, of a circular form, surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tain.s. This plain is always covered with gras.s, and streams of clear 
and fresh w’ater run through it. Both the grass and the water of this vast 
meadow are remarkable for their nourishing and digestive (pialitie.s. This 
plain is called C/nu/r, ' and is debatable ground between the Kohistanis 
of I^dai, Kolai, and Palas, arid tlie Afghans of Alahi. 

■' People .—The people of this country {ye not allied to the Afghans, as 
their language shows, but have the same erect bearing and beautiful features. 

Language .—Their language is altogether different from that of their 
neighbotirs, the Afghans, as will be shown by the following comparison :— 
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Kohistani. 

1. To-morrow night to 1 -ahore I 
will go. 

/)ot/c/ti’ ratr Lahore hajainva. 

2. Thou silent he. 

7^0/te chut i^uda. 

5. I’repare, yc young men. 
Juhti utdsha. 


Pi SHTO Thk Ak(;h.am L.vnguaok). 

r. 'ro-morrow night to Lahore I 
will go. 

Saha shapd ba I-ahore shazani. 

2. Thou silent be. 

Tah chufi shat. 

3. Prepared be, <) young men. 
Saubhal she zahnh. 


There is a song very current in Kohistan which begins, - 

Palas hula I uiirii^a. Pa/a tie jiri^a holi:j;a, Joh/c joJiat madado propdr asdli - 
*' In Palas a jmtter was killed, in Patau tlie jirga (or tribal assembly) sat.” 

“ Tlie corrupted (Jirga of Malaks) took a bri!>c, and retaliation was 
ignored.” 'I'lie Afghans are called Pathans. 

- They have been converted to Islam since four or five genera¬ 
tions. and they have forsaken their oUl religion so cotn|)lctcIy that no 
tinge of it now remains ; and when a Koliistani is told that they are “ nau- 
Muslims,” that is, ‘'new .Muhammadans,” he becomes angry. 

Muslim learning, and the building of mosipies have become common in 
Kohistan, and now we find tsventy or thirty learned niullas in every eon- 
sideralile town, besides hundrctls of students, studying in mosipies. 

7 brOf.- -Their national tlress con.sist.s of a woollen liat, brimmed like 
that of Luropeans, and a loose woollen tunic having a long along the 

right lireast, so that one can easily get out the right hand to wield one'.s 
arms in a fight. Their trou-^ers are also made of wool and are very tight. 
In ilie summer they wear a kind of leathern slioes borrowed from the 
Afghans, but in the winter they wear a kiml of boots made of grass (the 
straw of rice) reaching to the knees. They <'all it “ pajola.” 

Till very lately their only arms were a small “ khanjar ’ (dagger), 
bow.5 and arrows ; but they have bi.irrowed the use of guns ai?d long swords 
from the Afghans. 

The dress of their women consists of a loose woollen head-dress with 
silken fringes, a woollen tunic and blue or black trousers c^f cotton cloth, 
which they call “ (lencrallv their women work with their hus¬ 

bands in the corn-fields, and do not live confined to their houses. 

O'oreruuieu/.—'l'hcy have no chiefs like the .\fghans, but inlluential 
Malaks lead them to battle, who are paid no tribute, salary, etc. 

^V lien an enemy enters their country they whistle so sharply that the 
Sound is heard for miles ; then the whole tribe assembles in one place for 
the ilefence of their country, with their respective Malaks at their heads. 

■Mode 0/Idvtii}^, arid other Soda/ Customs. - -\n winter they live in the val 
leys, in houses made of wood and stones ; but in summer they leave their 
houses in the valleys for those on the peaks of mountains, and the mass 
of the poimlation spends the summer in the cooler region ; but those who 
cultivate the land live the whole day in the valley, and wdicn night comes' 
go up to their houses on the heights. Their food is the bread of wheat, 
and milk furnished by their herds of cattle (gadmesh, cows, goats, and 
sheep), which is their sole property. There are no regular Bazars even 
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in the large villages; but the arrival of a merchant from India is gene¬ 
rally hailed throughout the country. The woollen cloth which they use 
generally is manufactured by them. 

Marriage .—Very lately there was a custom amongst thetn that the young 
man was allowed to court any giil he wished ; but now, from their contact 
with the Afghans, the system of “betrothal ” at a \'cry early age is intro¬ 
duced, and the boy does not go till his marriage to that jiart of the village 
in which the girl betrothed to him lives. The Kohistanis say that they 
have learned three things from the .Afghans :— 

(r) The use of leathern shoes, 

(’) The use of lung swords and guns, 

( ?) The system of betrothal. 


III. A ROrciH SKKTCH OF KHATLAN (KOLAB) 
.\X 1 ) .ADJOINING CiOl’NTRIKS. * 

By Mai i.n i Naj MUi>iiiN% a 'Fheologian and I’oet from K olab. 
Na.UKS ok AIaNZII.-- (.SlAIION^) FROM Kol.All lo 'l'HK Ft N lAl!. 


(I') Kol.d). 

(2) S.iyad. Situated on this side nf tlie Amoo, and be- 
U)nL!,s to IJaclakhshaii. 

(3) Yan-<Jal;i. 

(4) Chah\ab. Gioverned then (iS years ago) by Sultan 
A/dahar. ^.on of Vusuf Ali Kiuin. 

(5,1 Dashti sab/. A hailing ))laee. 

(h) Riistaii- Governed then by Ismail Kh.in, sun of \ usvif 
Ali Kh.'iii. 

(7) Ki/il I )ara. 

(8) Flk.ish;in, 'I'he Mimal.wa begins. 

(9) .\tin Jalab. Here the river Kokeha t is < russed. 

(10) 1 )asht c-.sufed. 

(ij) l ai/abad. Cai.ital of ijadakh^han ; governed then by 
Jahandfir Shah ; is situated on the river R(jkch;L 

(11) Kub.it. 

-.Sfj (te) Da.-)hti Far;ikh. 

O.s) Wardiij. ( iontains a mine of sulphur. 

! Names are forgcjtteii. 

(1 5 H 

(16) Zib;l<|. I’eojjled by Shi'a'^ (or rather Mul.iis). 

< 5 d ('7) Oeh Gol. 'I’lie frontier village of l>adakhsh;ln ; only a 
kind of inn. 





KL> \J 

-t— 


• liurn.s, in his travel..^ lu Iliii.ii.ira, i«aiils out the fn-alily of the |)r(iViiici' of Koltlh in 
the south of the .Viiiu ( 0 .\us), .-mil calk it hy the name of (..iwalaii, which I titink is a 
corruption of Khall.aii ; but N':ijmu<Jilin asserts willi eerf.riuty that il i.. situaleil on the 
northern bank an<l is a ]rait of M.a-v.im-uii-nalir (the country on llial sirle of the river) 
(Tran.soxi.ana). Najniinldiii i.s No. 2 of the grJuip at the beginning <jf this irajrcr. 

t This river is fomteil Iry three trilaitaiie.j (l) coming from .S.irghalaii (lias a mine of 
rubies); (2) front Warduj (sulphur mines) ; (3) V aniglimi (iron mine). It (lows 

through the territory of Badakhshaii, and joins the Amu. 
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( 18) Sanghar. A halting-place. 

(19) Chitral. (loverned then by Aman-ul-mulk (as now). 

(20) Sarghal. 

(21) Rubatak. 

(22) Dir. Governed then by Cihazan Klian. 

(23) Swat. 

(24) Peshawar. 


That part of the country lying at the foot of the Hindu Kush inoun 
tains., which is bounded on the north by Kokand and Karatigan, on the 
east by Durwaz, on the south by liadakh.slian and the Ainu, on the west 
by Sherabad and Hissar (belonging to Ikikliara) is called Khatlan 
KotAi'., a considerable town containing a population of about ten thousand, 
is situated at the distance of five miles from the northern bank of the Amu, 
and is the c:apital of the province. 'J'lie oilier towns of note are 
alnul I )aulatabad Khawalin.g Paljawan 

and .Sarchashnia 

'I'he cotinlr}', being situated at the font of mountains, and being watered 
by mimerous .streams, is highly fertile. The most imjiortant )>roduct.s are 
.’•ice, wheal, barley, kharpa/;!, etc. ; ami the people generally arc agricuilural. 

s. 

There is a mine of salt in the mountains of AVamvr/lr . 3 //' 

m/u ; and the sail jiroduced resemliles tlie K.ahori salt, though it is not so 
pure and shining, and is very clieap. 

Cattle breeding is carrierl uii on a great .s< ale, and the wealth ot a man 
is estimated by the number of cattle he -possesses. 'I'here is ;i kind of 
goat in this country which yii-lds a wry soft kind nf wd^.)! (t ailed ribit) . 
and the peu[)!e of Rolah prepare fro:u it lio.^es and a kind of turban, called 
Sh(xnia!i (from shamal, the northern wiuil. from which it give* shelter). 

Rcli,^i<iu. -Generally the wludc of the population belongs to the .'•^Uitnl 
sect (according to the Hanafi rite). 

Tiihi's. 'Phe i>opulation of the country is divided into J.A.ja:, J>atlnsi;. 
and Tiiji/xs. 'I’he laujais live in movai’le tents tkhargah) like the Virgin •, 
and lead a roving life, and are st)kliers and thieves by j’rofession. 'Phe 
Battashes live in villages, witich are generally clusters of I’a/'/'J.s- ahat<'hed 
cottages), ami are a peaceful and agricultural I’cojile. 'Phe 'P.ijiks live in 
the towus, and are mostly artisans. 

- Purki is s[)oken in the villages and a very corrupt form of . 
I’etsian in the towns. .Most of the wortls are so twisted and distoVted 
that a Persian cannot understand the I’eople of the country without et'fort. 

Gorentme/if .—'Phe country is really a province of Bukhara ; but a native 
of Kolab, descended from the Kai’chaijs by the father's and from the 
La([ais by the mother’s side, became independent of Bukhara. .After his 
death, his four sons, Sayer Khan, Sara Khan, (.}amshin Khan, Umra 
Khan, fought with one another f6r the crown ; and Sara Khan, having 
defeated the other three, came'to be the Chief of the province, but was 
defeated by an army from Bukhara and escaped to Kabul, 
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When Najnuiddin left his country, it was governed by a servant of the 
court of Bukhara. 

The houses are generally built of mud, cut into smooth and symmetrical 
walls, and are plastered by a kind of lime called isuch. Burnt bricks are 
very rare, and only the palace of the governor is made ])artially of them. 
The walls are roofed by thatch made of “damish” (reed.s), which grow 
abundantly on the banks of the Amoo. 

d’he dress consists of long, flowing choghas (stuffed with cotton) and 
woollen turbans. 'I'he Khatlanis wear a kind of full l)ool which they call 
ehiDnush, but lately a kind of shoe is introduced from Russia, and is called 
Jiug/iai. 

The country is connected with Varkand by two roads, one running 
through Kokand and the other through the Pamir. 

The al>ove and following accounts were in answer to (juestions by Dr. 
Leitner, whose independent researches regarding Kandia in 1866 72 were 
thus corroborated in 1881, and again in 1886, when the jfliotographs which 
serve as the basis of our illustrations were taken. 

IV. THK LANGUAGE, CUSTOMS, SONC.S .\N 1 ) PROVF.RBS 

OF GA 15 RIAL. 

PosinoN. .V town \n Kandia, a. part of \'aghistan (the inde[)endent, 
or wild, country) situated beyond tlie river Indus (Hawa-sinn), which 
separates it from C/ii/as. The country of A'andiif. extends along both 
sides of the Klicri (i/ia, a tributary of the In<.lu-:, and is separated from 
Tangir by a chain of mountains. 

The town of GabridI is situated three days’ marcli /aikot, in a north¬ 

west direction, and is one day’s marclt from /\i/an, in a northerly direc¬ 
tion. Pa/an is the chief city of Sftuthern Kandid. 

Inh.\uitan"i s.— The whole tract of Kandia can' send out 20,000 
fighting men. They are divided into the following castes :— 

(1) Shin, the highest, who now pretend to be (^uraishes, the .\rabs ot 
the tribe to which the I’rophet Muliammad belonged. (Flnrif I'lh'i, the 
Gabriali, and Ghulain Mohammad, of Gilgit, call t/icniseh'es Quraisliet. ) 

(2) Yashkun, who now r ail themselves Mughals, are inferior to the Shin. 
A Yashkun man cannot marry a S///a woman. Ahmad Shah, the Jalkoti 
belonged to this caste. 

(3) Doeuzgar, carpenters.^ In reality these jicople constiuile no 

(4) Jola, weavers. ^distinct castes, but all belong to a third, 

3 , (5) Akhar, blacksmiths, 'the Kamin, caste. 

(6) Dorn, musicians. 

^(7) Kam'in, lowest class. 

The people of Northern Kandia (Gabrial) are called Bnnzdrt, and of 
the southern part {i.e., Patan) Afan'i, as the Chilasis are called Pole. A 
foreigner is called Rardwi, and fellow-countryman, Muqdmi. 

Rklkjion.—T he Gabrialis, as well as all the [leople of Childs, Patan, 
and Pa/as, are Sunnis, and are very intolerant to the Shias, who arc kid¬ 
napped and kept in slavery (Ghulam xMohainrnad, the Gilgiti, has been 
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for many years a slave in Chilas, as Ahmad Shah reports). The Gabrialis 
were converted to Muhammadanism by a saint named BabAJi^ whose 
shrine is in Gabrial, and is one of the most fre(jucnted places by pilgrims. 
Tiic Gabrialis say that this saint lived six or seven generations ago. Mir 
Abdulla (who is really of .'Vfgluinistan, but now lives in Gabrial,) says that 
the Gabrialis were converted to Islam about 150 years ago. Lately, this 
religion has made great progress among the people of Kandia generally. 
Every little village has a mosque, and in most of the towns there are 
numerous mosques with schctols attached to them, which are generally 
crowded by students from every caste. In Gabrial, the Mullahs or priests 
are, for the most part, of the Shin caste, but men of every caste arc zealous 
in trivinu education t(j their sons. 'I'heir education is limited to .Muham- 
niadan law (of the Ilanidte s< hool), and .\rabian logic and philosophy. 
Very little attention is paid to Arabic or Persian general literature and 
caligrai)hy, that great (Oriental art; so little, indee<l, that llarifullah and 
Mir .\bdulla, who are scholars of a very high stand.ard, are wholly ignorant 
of any of the <aligraphic forms, and their luandwriiing is sr.arcely better 
than that of the lowest i)riinary class bojs in thi; schools of the Punjab. 

The most a<'complished s< holar in Kandi;! is the high priest and chief 
of I’atan, named Ha/rat .-Mi, who is a Shin. 

The people generally are peaceful, and have .a fair conqdcxion and 
erect bearing. 'I’heir social ami moral status has lately been raised very 
high. Robbeiy and achdiery are almost unknown, and tlm usual punish¬ 
ment for these crimes is death. 1 tivua e is seldom ]>im( lised; polygamy is 
not rare among the rich men (wad.in), but is seldom found among the 
common people. 

G(j\ mcNMK.N r. - -Every village or town is governed b}’ a (.'ouncil of 
elders, chosen from among ever\ iifneor ‘'taifa. ’ T!je most iniluential 
m.an among these elders for the time being is considered as the chief of the 
Council. These elders are either Shins or \'ashkun. No Ramin can be 
elected an elder, though he m.iy become a Mulki, but a Mulla-kamin also 
cannot be admitted to the (’ouncil. 

'I'he reigning ((omu il of Gabrial consists of i e perstins, of whom y are 
Shins and 3 \’asbkuns. Patshe Ivh.in is the present chief of tlie Council. 
'1 he post of Chief of the Council is not hereditary, but the wisest and 
the most iniluential of the elders is elected to that post. Justice is admini¬ 
stered 1 )|^- the Mullahs without the interference of the Council, whose 
ojieration is limited to inter-tribal feuds. 

Ci:-. I'o.Ms Axi) Mannkus.- -Hockey on horseback, which is called 
“ lughat ’ in Gabrial, is played on holidays; and the place where they 
meet for the s))ort is called “ lughat-karin-jha. ’ 

Guns are called “ nali ” in Gabrial, and are manufactureil in the town 
by blacksmiths. 

Dancing is not [rractised gcnerall)', as in the other Shin countries. 
Only “Doins” dance and sing, asMiis is their profession ; they play on 
the “surui” (pipe), rabab (harp‘), and shando (drum). 

The “purda” system, or “veiling” women, is prevalent among the 
gentry, but it is only lately that the system was introduced into this country. 
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AVhen a son is born, a musket is fired off, and the father of the new¬ 
born son gives an ox as a present to the people, to lie slaughtered for a 
general festival. 

Infanticide is wholly unknown. 

M.\ruiagiu 'fhe father of the boy does not go himself, as in (lilgit, to 
the father of the girl, but sends a man with 5 or 6 rupees, which he offers 
as a present. If the present is accepted, the betrothal (Idli) is arranged. 
As far as the woman is concerned the “Idli" is inviolable. 'The usual 
sum of ilowry paid in t:a.sh is So rupees. 

.A bride is called “ zhiyan,” and the bridegroom “ zhiyan lo.” 

Laxcuagk. -On account of the want of intercourse between the tribes, 
the language of Kohistan is broken into numerous dialects ; thus the 
-structure of the dialects spoken in Kandia, /.c., in Gabrial and Patan, 
differs from that of the language spoken in Chilas and Pains, /./•., in the 
countries situated on this side of the Indus. Harifullah, a Gabri.'di, did 
not understand any language exceiit his own ; Lint Ahmad Shah, an 
inhabitant of Jalkut (situated in the southern part of (ihilas), understood 
Gabriali, as he had been there for a time. Ghulam Mohammad, our 
Gilgiti man, who had been captured in an excursion, and had lived as a 
slave in Chilas, also thoroughly understood Jalkoti. 

'Phe language of Kohistan (as (Jhilas, Kandia, etc., are also called) is 
divided into two dialects, called Slu'iui and SltiUhttn respectively. In the 
countries situated on that side of the Indus, that is in Karuiia, Shuthun is 
si)okeii. 

'I'he following pages are devoted to /la/Uuis, Prnrerh^^ and 

Dialo^itts in the Shuthun dialect. 

Ae//v.r=Gila. Meshon gila=men's songs ; Ghardn gi'la —female songs. 

I. An Ei.r.ov. 

Fifteen years ago a battle was fought between Ars/d/i Khan of AW/, and 
Qamar Alt Khan of lYihis^ in wliich 300 men were killed on. both sides. 
J‘hajn, on whose death the elegy is written by his sister, w'as one of the 
killed, d'hc inhabitants of Palus are called “ .Sikhs," in reproach. 

i. 

Hn^r lit It', jinidtydn-kachh-ilhkdnt. 

In a green plat;e, next a mosfjuc, in a sitting (resting) place, 

Chd t'hd/'dr y,tla >nazt\ shahzada niari'yil 

In a surrounded fort within, the prince was killed 

A'/rgc title, Jintdtydn kachh, dhkant 
• In a green place, next a mosque, in a resting [jlace 

Shell Zi'dle, halhn, soh virati wall'y;il. 

Bring the bier, lay it down, (.so that) that heirless one may be 
brought to his home. 

ii. 

Rhge n'ile, ivo Shako I shar hos^ae, 

In the green jilace, that Sherkdt, where the h.alting-placcs of guests 

Dirt Sikdno qnllc karcgil. 

Are deserted, tiie Sikhs (infidels, that Is the Palusis) slaughter com¬ 
mitted (did). 
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JRtige nile, S/trrkof, hart higa hojirtvo. 

In the green place, in Sherkot, a great fight happened to be, 
Kali Khel, Phajit dasgtr marcgH. 

O Kalikliel (a tribe of Kohistan) I’hajii is captured and 
killed. 

Tkansi.ation. 

j. In a green iilace, next the niosr|ue, in a place of rest, 

Within an enclosure the prince was killed. . 

In a green place, next a mos(iue, in a spot of rest, 
bring the bier and lay it down, to bring him home who has 
no heir. 

2. In the green ]jlace, that Sherkot, where the halting-place of 
guests 

Is deserted, the Sikhs committed slaughter. 

In the green place, in Sherkot, a great tight took place, 

Oh, Kalikhel tribe, Fhajii was ca])tiired and killed. 

2. 'fhe following song is a charbait, or (]uatrain, composed by Qamran, 
a (labriaii poet. 'I'he song treats of the love between Saif-ul-mulk, a prince 
of Rum, and Shahpari (the Fairy-queen). 

'I'he first line of a chtirhait is called S.tnianthh, and the remaining poem 
is divided into stan/as or '■ Rlihanio, ’ consisting eacli ot lour lines. At the 
enil of every stanza the burden ot the song is repeated : 

S.ARN'AMAii. — xMa Iti'iga ninsfar, t/ti safir littgac J/liuhistan Ti'a'tn 

I became a stianger, my travel became towards Hindustan. 
All (Inn' snlam, (inn' salthni nhl hidnsfan tnaitt 
iMy prayer-comj'liments, j'Tayer conqdiments, to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Kohistan (may go forth). 

A/ain Alalukh tltii^ ('> Pnd/ni t^ni hir /larngt/tta 
I myself am Malukh ( name of the Prince Saif ul-mulk), O 
l>a<lra. thou <lidst lo.'.e me. 

Burden.- -//(//, ALtln Mninkh i/nt. i) J\idr.‘:.\ . Alnlukh itn tan 
bar zilltK 

Woe, 1 am Malukh. O B.ulra. mo.v thy iNralukh from thy 
sorrow has h)st his senses. 


1. 

Stanza.s. - I. A fair Malukh thn, O Jiadrai, Afalukh t't/i, tan thd dazeln 
I myself am .Malukh, (> Badra, thy Malukh burnt has 
been from thy heat. 

2. nidhi'to <inrart\ Malukh Badri' tadthc thu harzeln 

In the heart there is no ease', which Malukh after Badra 
has lost. 


3. Be it a us yarn an, Utah />ai-uttikhi a us udi tt'i/ntt 
Ours, yours, was friendshij'), I beardless at that time. 

4. Giui kil l thi, hac hai, tui Azli <jalaut zikzithu 

Why dost thou woe ! woe ! the pen of F'ternity wrote so. 
Burden.—5. Hdi, Alala ABtlukh ihit^ O Badrai, Che Alalukh iitt tan 
/tarsi ihu. 

Woe, I am Malukh, O B.tdia, etc., etc. 
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ii. 

1. Gini kiri the, hae hae, mi az/o maze Vikh iaqdir thu 

Wliy dost thou . . woe, woe ! in Eternity did Fate write so. 

2. 7 )a/ 7vdzo/f mazd galuchhe dhu't Mato tin dard/j faqir tint 
On thy gate 1 lit fire (like Jogi's), 1 a boy was the beggar 

of thy door. 

3. To hikmat bin bdz-shd'i fhi kishcu hhigo maza zanzir thn 
By thy stratagem tliou takest the eagle a prisoner in the 

chain of thy black locks. 

4. Khheu hho^d, narai narai, panar nuhjla be the zetdu 
Black locks, in strings, on thy bright face are twined. 

5. Hae Mala Mahtkh thn. 

Woe, 1 am Maliikh, etc. 

iii. 

1. Kis/uu Idngd narai narai, panar ninn la (heizdn thn 
Black locks in strings on thy bright face are hanging. 

2. Mi larninn mazd kardl, tin makhchne gi mi armdn thn 

In my body is th.c knife, thine is this deed which was my 
desire. 

3. /i'khir dhar henti n'l/Hi^arl shon fd)ii na, maid rmvdn thn 

.M length will remain unfinished this waning (worhl), I 

now depart. 

4. /lyb mi hir snrai sitrai, Jandnn gind thn, ma mnri thn 
My heart didst thou pierce in hide-', where is my life, I 

am dead. 

5. TIae Hae. 

Woe, 1 am Malukh, etc. 

iv. 

1. Jfyl) mi kir snrai siirai tetnbir, ten shon nidzah xhin 

My heart didst thou pien-c throughout, by this thy spear. 

2. Mdla thn mure, ti dalbardn, lailo Ini mijandzah ghin 

I am thy dead boy, thy lover, O dearest, go off from niy 
bier. 

3. Khiin tin ghar hoga, ghi tnld nibhde ansi khlvah ghin 

My blood is on thy neck, alas! thou didst not sit with me, 
being engaged in thy toilet. 

4. Kht'oah kircthi zhare tin soh khiydl mndd ehaizbithn 

'I'hy toilet do now, now that thy remembrance of me is 
. slackened by 'Fime. 

Mat.m. (Masl Broverbs). 

Broverbs.—( i) Zdnda chapelo razan bhiydnt. 

One who is struck by all, fears even a roire. 

(2) Zoroo 7vae nhdle khnrd zhikd. 

l^ooking towards (the length of) the sheet, extend your 
feet. 

(3) Hate che rachheln dartvdze oral kara. 
liilephant if you keep, make your door wide. 
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(4) Karotdl ictnitd^ir, Idwatj ua hoi kir. 

The Lion attacks, the Jackal makes water. 

(5) tillu gd/i kad/jf, hdz mil tillu mdsiu kluint. 

With crow went, ate dung ; with eagle went, ate flesh. 

In the company of the crow you will learn to eat dung ; 
and in that of the eagle, you will eat flesh. 

(6) 'I'angd g;atam karc rupac biilyun. 

A penn)', for collecting went, lost rupee. 

(7) Ain lull’ kanivall' dethe, maze hdr slidrd hin. 

liig mouth flattery does, inwardly (in mind) breaks bones. 

(8) J'>iini lawdno kani mdrcli. 

Two Jar:kals a lion kill. 

(9) Dhon maze ek hakti In/di again, baton bakron ethi. 

In a flock, if a contagious dise.ase to one goat come, it 
comes to all goals. 

(10) Gan k/tne/t idnt son, g;hd)ip eltdi /i<>nt. 

Dung is s[)rea(l out however nun h, bad smell so much 
more be comes. 

(11) Zkd z/tni ddf a. 

brother's remedy is brotlier. 

(12) Tdlain at hi, kozd dish til, tin dh i’ondi. 

.•\ sieve rose, to pot said, “ \'ou have two holes.” 

(' .1) h dJshah tamam Indon, hied bandgdr shilat. 

Money of tlie king is si)enl, heart of tlie treasurer pains. 

Isiioi.A (Question). 

Ridoi.f.s.—{I) Shiin gJula c/nz than, ehe nnhd'dnt tasi zedin pashant a>:;d ? 

.Such what thing is, wliicli they' see towards it, they see 
themselves in it ? 

A/moer : .Mirror. Shun d/ian tin. — Such mirr 'r is. 

(2) Shun gheld ehiz than ehe snrat zone thi, tilhdnt ttai t 

Such what thing is, whose fig ne scrpent-like is, does not 
move ? 

An.y'u'erRope. Shan rds thi. - Such rojie is. 

(.5) Sluin gheld ehiz thh>.:, angar dherani gelid, dhua\i darya 
ban nikdi.it! 

* Such what thing is, fire is applied to dry grass, the river 

of smoke flows from it. 

Answer : J/ookah. 

(4) Shiin yheld ehiz than, che mat snrte rcare nahdle ? hasdi.it, 
khuron we nahdle roi.it I 

Such what thing is, who seeing towards other body laughs, 
seeing towards feet, weeps? 

Answer: Peacock. 
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God, Kho-and. 
fairy, kiuipne. 
demon, div. 
female <lemon, hahii. 
paradise. Jnnat. 
fire, nfigtir. 
eartli, uzviuk. 
water, wl. 
heaven, asohin. 
moon, yun. 
star, tarii. 
darkness, famai. 
sliadow, cJ'Jionl. 
day, dfs. 
light, hhvar. 
night, ral. 
midday, mazardi. 
midnight, ar-rdi. 
evening, noskiin. 
to-day, dznk dcs. 
yesieriiay, hayaluk dex. 
to-morrow, rdlyit/jk dts. 
lieat, tao, idt. 
cold, /ie 7 C>ii>/. 
flame, 

smoke, d/ti/dfi. 
th 11 nder, /ia<;<i dazi-g^. 
lightning, niih'. 
rain, ajo. 
droj>, djo-i'tpo. 
rainbow, kijojtr. 

.snow, kifi yt'nj. . 
ice, kamki/k. 
hail, mekh. 
dew,./a///J. 
earthquake, k/nhuil. 
dust, udkun. 

]jebble.s, lakli-kato. 

sand, sifckdl. 

mud, chichdl. 

plain, tnaiddti, inerdlt. 

valley, dard. 

mount, kkdu. 

foot of mountain, w/r?//////. 


SHUTHUN. 

WORDS AND DIAI.OGUKS, 
Words. 
river, sin. 

wooden bridge, sin. 
rivulet, uchku. 
streamlet, khdr. 
avalanche, hirtdl. 
lake, dhdm. 

I)ond, dhamkalu. 
confluence, miiil. 
hanks, sin-kai. 
yonder bank, pir sinkni. 
this bank, dr sinkni. 
a well, ko/ii. 
country, 7 t’ 'll Or u. 
village, 

place, zktti. 
army, kaudr. 
leader, kaudr sarddr. 
lumberdar, nialak. 
tax-gatlierer, Jdni kai. 
])oIiceman, zeihi. 
cannon, inf. 
gun, ndli. 
sword, farradi. 
dagger, kardi. 
lance, naizd, skel. 
powtler, ndldu darn. 
ball, .i.-c// 
ditche.s, kahe. 
w;ir, kali. 
thief, lii. 
sentinel, rdtk. 
guard, chdr. 
guide, fan-paskdutuk. 
coward, k/iid to. 
traitor, faiattddr. 
bribe, kart. 
jiri-soncT, kandi. 
slav'e, dim. 
master, mould. 
servant, naukar^ 
drum, sliaudo. 
sheath, kdii. 
grip, kauzd. 


bottom of sheath, 
hatchet, ckhdi. 
file, sodn. 

smoothing iron, ramki. 
scythe, linz/t. 
tongs, ochhtii.i. 
razor, chhur. 
mirror, liliin. 
plough, hkl. 
oar, phiyd. 
yoke, lin. 
ladle, fayti. 

kneading roller, clilta.yor. 

kettle, I kali. 

little kettle, clu-din. 

stone kettle, kotd-klidn. 

])an, io. 

coal, phiillte. 

key, ku/ji. 

lion, khard. 

shawl, sliiyun. 

bedding, ka/liar. 

lock, sdr. 

bolt, liul. 

vineyard, dlidftxpd. 

stable, gltozai. 

,, for cattle, ..‘.a/// zai. 
,, for sheep, kakroi.i- 
y/iuzdl. 

water mill, ydnzh. 
iron peg, kill. 
bullet-bag, koti. 
l)Owdvr-flask, darti kothi. 
iron and flint, tiz. 
tinder, kliti. 
bow, slide. 
arrow, kdok. 

♦ luivor, kd/.io kliarj. 
ship, jaltdz. 
boat, lieri. 

century, s/iol kdla. 
year, kdla. 
half-year, ora-kdla. 
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three months, sha-yi'iij. 
week, sdt-dcs. 
s[)ring, hasd).:. 
summer, barish. 
autumn, sJiaral. 

I,UN.Mi Muhammaimn 

MC)N['tIS. 

Khiida tdla yiin, Rajab. 
Shahqadar, Shaaban. 
Ro/,oii yun, Ramazan. 
Jaikut (smaller) eccl yun, 
Shawal. 

Khali yun, /.i Qaad. 
(’ihai'n eed yun, Zi Haj. 
Hasan ilusain yun, 
Muharram. 

t'h.ir bheyan (four sis¬ 
ters), four months of 
Rabiulawwal; Rabi 2, 
Jamadi i, Jamadi 2. 

man, 

male, nitwii. 
woman, y^baron, 
new-born child, c/iifitd. 
girl, ntnfi. 
virgin, hikra-tnciii. 
bac helor, c/idur. 
old man, zdrd. 
old womair, ziri. 
puberty, zudni. 
life, zhii^i. 
death, mdrf^. 
sickness, rd>js. 
sick, naiur. 
healtl^, mith rdJnxt. 
rel.ition, z/idrd. 
hr aherhood, sir/c z/td. 
friend, jdr. 
aunt, wd/i- 
father, abd. 
paternal uncle, pichd. 
mother, yd. 
brother, zhd. 
sister, bhiyihj. 
son, ptish. 
daughter, dhi. 


daughter’s husband, za- 
jnd z/td. 

grandson, pdz/io. 
granddaughter, pozhi. 
nephew, z/id-Iic/ih. 
husband, baryd. 
wife’s brother, shdbri. 
wife’s mother, ic/tos/i. 
wife’s father, s/tor. 
]>regnancy, z^Jialeitj. 
nurse, rttzdi m<i/uil. 
priest, ithi/dij. 
mosque, jamdat. 
pu])il, c/K/iar. 
spf>rtsman, dbduzir. 
goldwasher, /tcrydtj. 
[)easan(, di'ijdii, 

1 1 orse-st ea 1 cr, ^dhvdn. 
robber. Id. 

brir k-baker, ttsid kdr. 
butcher, t/uidbi. 
shepherd, pnvdl. 
cowherd, 'y’-r/tdr. 
groom, Jc/tarba/. 

body, sttr/r tidiiiiid. 
skin, c/idtu. 
bones, //e'c. 
marrow, tnH/io. 
ih-sh, niiish;. 
fat, ttiiydn. 
blood, flit. 
veins, 

head, s/tis/i. 
f »cc. i I) u t, s/i ts/i dtj-kokar. 
brain, iin'l/io. 
tairls, c/iatjdd. 
tresses, pr/d. 
forehead, fdl. 
eyes, anc/ibi. 
eyebrow, ruzt. 
eyelids, papdin. 
pupil, mac/t/id. 
tears, dtjc/i/ie. 
cars, Jidnd. 
hearing, s/tdotj. 
checks, /lar^el. 
chin, ddi. 


nose, nathdr. 
nostrils, s/tdli. 
odour, g/idtj. 
sneezing, zliitd. 
upper lip, butdJidt. 
nether lip, vidn-dbdt. 
mouth, dhj. 
taste, /iJiotjd. 
licking, chara. 

.sucking, c/ids/io/t. 
beard, ddt-bdl. 
moustaches, pJiunge. 
teeth, dond. 
tongue, zib. 
jaw, idld. 
throat, marti. 
neck, s/td/i. 
shoulder, phyd. 

Irack, dab. 
fore-arm, mtt/d. 
palm, bdt-zil. 
nails, nab/id. 
thumb, attgd. 
middle finger, vtaztcdl 
atjgdi. 

breast, betj li. 
lungs, pbap. 
liver, sbdr. 
kidney.s,./;/Z't/. 
lirealh, db/t'S. 
coughing, bbit’tg. 
spleen, d/ty-h/. 
belly, 7 'att. 
side, sbtgd/. 
ribs, pasb. 
thighs, srfbi. 
knee, bd/d. 
feet, /t/tttrd. 
sole, sbdndd. 

anger, rush. 
aversion, acbbdtj. 
boastful, amddibd. 
cheating, t/iag. 
courage, /lyo-Itura. 
cowardice, bhiydto. 


blind, sbeo. 
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deaf, bora. 

<lunib, chdo. 
dwarf, khiUoa. 
giant, 

hunrli-back, dakoro. 
slaniinering, kuf' /iiif'. 
one-cyed, ek-dt/i/id. 

bed, ski da. 
broom, iahitii. 

<'aiial, yak. 
fort, kald. 
house, bdo. 
ladder, pdrckaij^t. 
street, durro. 
water-jug. dkouib-ld. 
wall, kt’tr. 


window, bd-dfj. 

guest, ma/dski. 
host, maldsk-kkais. 
breakfast, I'ipli. 
midday meal, askari- 
goli. 

luncheon, mazardiij "oli. 
evening meal, bila/d ki- 
goli. 

sour dough, kkarn bird. 
light, hnadr. 

I, md. 
thou, td. 
he, d>t. 
we, and 11- 


you, tas. 
they, dirt. 

great, gkhoij. 
small, lakho. 
nuK'h, eke. 
beautiful, suii^d. 
ugly, adask. 
c lean, sdf. 
dirty, nia/i^dit. 
deej>, kkaton. 
ric h, poyandd. 
poor, kdm todn. 
miserly, sakk. 

oath, sd^'dn. 


Dialoii'ttes. 


^Vhat is your name ? tin nd Ikd ! 

^Vhere do you come frejm ? td puidn 
etkd t 

AA'herc do you go to ? td ;yiildn bydn 
tkd 

A\’hen did you come ? td kal ctkd ? 

Come ([uickly, zino /. 

Go slowly, snplc bkd. 

Beat him now, as usktn kotek. 

Kill him afterwards, as kidk pdsrik 
Hid) t il. 

How is the road between this and 
lliere ? uijgdi skd/,i;di kar pdij 
yoske tke .? 

Very bad and dangerous, < kkardb 
iki, tkai giratt tki. 

Very easy ; a plain, and nothing to 
fear, ika 't hasdn tki ; bodi ntaiddn 
kiit,t^i bkil nitki. 

Ls there any water on the road ? pad- 
tnazi 7vi tkd ya va tkd in wa¬ 
ter is or not is) ? 

Why should there not be any ? gdid 
nitkd ? 

There is plenty, and good water, cko 
thi'iy sains tkd. 

I'he water is baci and salty, ackkak 
thdy lusulde mildl tkd. 

There is a big river on the road, 
which you will not be able to 


< TOSS, pdnda mazr, gkdi sin tin, 
p'lr kkingi (on that side) ni bikdnt. 

Wliy ? Is there no bridge ? yinak t 
did nitkd ? 

There was a rope bridge, but to clay 
it broke, Inidld sid dns, <iz s/n r tin. 

Can it be not repaired? sdodkat nai 
in 7 

There are no men for two days’ 
march all round. 'I'here are 
neither twigs nor ropes to be got. 
Mow am 1 to do? skd^k taraf sc 
nidsh nitkn, don din so niazaUr 
niazi, giski sandkyi t 

How can he come; he has gone 
about some business, sbk gidii 
iskbto, soil kdi/ii bijtkd. 

Co! be silent, bring him at once, 
or else I shall be very angry, kbit 
(knbbb ; md kkapd kotkid, zino 
bddi d. 

What do ycju want ? td yi Inkkdt / 

I do not want anything except to 
drink and eat, ntd. kingck ni luk- 
kant, kkdti pdr lukkdrjii. 

I have nothing ; what can I give 
y'ou ? mingle kinge nitkd, md gi 
ddti'd ? 

First of all bring cold water, buttb 
md tho td mitiui wi d. 
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Afterwards bring milk, ghi, butter, 
paifoKi shir, .i;hil, shisharj. 

I low many days will you stay here ? 
/« ondhdn ketiik desi bhnydtjto ? 

I will start to-morrow early, >nd rdli 
bento. 

(let coolies (porters), pehvdre d. 

How many coolies do you want ? 
het/ih pehodre pahdr thu ? 

'I'hc road is full of stones, pdndd 
maze baidih chat vantf- 

Your loads are very heavy, titj aiij 
( this) pete chat abur thin. 

The coolies will not be able to carry 
them, zan petware bid tier hanthe. 

I beg that you will make your loads 
a little lighter, and then you will 
arrive (juicker, mi arzi thi, as peic 
hileh aehhrd ; ami/i hdlo cbhil. 

lie patient ; I will pay for all : I 
will give the rate to the coolies. 
If you act well I will reward you, 
sabar hare.- mbnh buto mazddn 
da shill; ten mith ham harlu, md 
tiyhe indm dashnt. 

Get the horses reatly, 'e.hiei taydr 
ha r dll. 

i’ut the saddle on, s.hui tal kdthi 
sambhdl hare. 

Take the satUlle and bridle off, 
na ma/dni aid hare, hdn hdthe. 

(Jatch hold of this, as dhdi. 

Do not lose it, as phat tiire. 

Do not forget what I s.ay, min bdl 
(my wortl) tie iishd. 

Hear ! look ! take ( are, hdno bin 
shiind, anehhi tidhli ! Jihar hare. 

Tie the horse to that tree, gho as 
"di me! gitjdd. 

Keep watch all night, rdl chokiddri 
kardh. 

Are there many thieves here ? lindd 
hi che the 1 

What is this noise ? shiin aivdz kasitj 
thiitf t , 

Who are you? tii hdn thtitj ?. 

Got away from here, nnd gdi bdh. 
Shoot him the moment he comes 


near, utjgdi igd/o, asiti iuinahdh 
deh. 

This man is treacherous, un md:h 
bepat fhti. 

Don’t let him go, as mash lindii phat 
niydreh. 

Hind him, imprison him, enchain 
him ; j)ut him into stocks, asgan- 
ddh ; asin hdlhe zanzir gdldh ; as 
httndi ga/dh. 

I am going to sleep, hii in md siitd 
bijdntae. 

Don’t make a noise, ehozith niydreh. 

How many people are there in the 
village? as gdnb maz hatii mansh 
the ! 

I have not counted them, tnen ish- 
mdr niydrehi. 

Is the soil fertile or sterile ? dol nil 
the, gih shishi the 1 

Is there much fruit? mad e/iai the f 

Is there much grain in the village? 
as soatne maz dn eho thu 1 

1 low many' taxes do you j>ay in the 
year ? ek ha I maz het/ih mas til 
di) tint tus 1 

.\ re you satisfied ? hi hhush-hdl thu 1 

Hoa is your health ? tu unddn ardm 
thii ! 

I am in good lie.dlh, at dm thu. 

Go(.)d tempei, tabydt sdf 

Had temper, t-ibydt asak. 

God bi.'ss you, hhudde iige barakat 
de. 

iNIay God lengthen your life, hhudde 
tin untar chai hare. 

My name is Gharib Shah, miu nd 
G ha rib Shdh thu. 

My age is twenty years, miu-umar 
bish kdldh thii. 

My mother is de.ad ; my father is 
alive : miu mJidnli maiigai, min 
mahdlo zand thii. 

How’ is the road, good or bad ? 
pdn niit thi ghi aehak thi t 

In one or two jilaces it is good, in 
others bad, eh dti zde mil thitj, ek 
dii zde aehak thin. 
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How did you come from Chilas ? tu 
Chilasu/j ;^ishci thn ? 

I could not get a horse, I went on 
foot, ,i^/io /lya/is, mafon, khui-on ial 
ettiii. 

Are the mountains on the road 
high ? ptjfi maze klidud dc/iaf the / 

When arc you going back ? tii kind 
bashotd / 

I am poor, md ^.^hanh thu. 

We kill all infiilels, be bud kafra 
mardu the. 

I have come to learn the language. 
Hid zib ihhitdin ethu. 

What do I care about? miu 
parwd thu 'i 

I make my j)rayers five times every 
day, md har despanjn ai/tuu nimdiz 
kard/j the. 

Where did you come from ? iu 
.i^u/du ethu ! 

Come into the house, bd khuu'i e. 

Sit at your ease, uiitho bha'i. 

Are you well ? tu mit thu ! 

Are your children well ? t'lu chiuo- 
mati jur the ! 

Is your sister’s son well ? tin saz/l 
jur the I 

Are you very ill ? tu eho udehuq 
(sick) ihi ' 


Way God restore you to health ! 
khudd tdld iu jor khr. 

eight the lire, ati^dr guydh. 

Cook the food, goli pazdh. 

Spread the bed, bathdri kare. 

It is very cold, ehai lui the. 

It is very hot, ehat tut the. 

Put on your clothes, zur shd. 

Catch hold of the horse, ghi’ dhai. 

Look at that man, p'tshae tiidsh 
uahd/d. 

'Fake care, Jikar kare. 

You will fall, tu ulld shat. 

Take a good aim, mit hi ua'sir kare. 

I will give you help, ma tirndi maa’af 
kari'shat. 

I am hungry, bring food that I may 
eat, md hushoshat. goli d, kheij. 

I am thirsty, bring water that I may 
drink, md ehuha huga. loi dr, pumd. 

I am sleepy now, I will go to sleep, 
mige nizh ige, uizh karduthu. 

What do you call this in your lan¬ 
guage? tus sha\ ehir.i far z'rb h'n; 
gimd maudfh / 

I low much is the produce of tliis 
land? as za'tuiuz ketu'i f^aidd hunt'! 

Can you sing? tige ^iia euthe'i 



FOURTH GENERAL MEETING 

of the Rnglish Represeulatives of the International Assembly of Orientalists, 
pledged to promote the Stataiory Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 
to be held in London in September, 1891. 

'The above Meeting was held by notice (Appendix I) in the Tdbrary of the 
Royal Society of Literature, 20 Hanover S<juare, London, on 'I'uesday, the 
14th April, 1891, the written votes of the Signatories in various countries 
having already ai)i)roved the ])ro[)osed Agenda, annexed to these Proceed¬ 
ings (Appendix II). 

The following gentlemen were present ; Sir Patrick Colquhoun, the 
President of the Organizing CAjmmittce; Ur. W. 11 . Jiellew, Vice-President; 
Ur. G. \V. l.eitner, Organizing Secretary; the Rev. \V. M. Jones, U.U., and 
his friend the Rev. U. H. I )avis, of Shanghai, who attended as a visitor ; the 
P'aridkbt Delegate Rai TJ. K. Lahiri, Messrs. W. Irvine, \V. Martin Wood, 
and II. Leitner; tlie Rev. Ur. J. Val d’Eremao, the Rev. Hermann 
Clollancz, and Mr. llerljcrt Paynes. Written votes or (opinions were also 
received from llie following .Signatories: Prof. V. fausboll, J’lofessor ' 1 '. 
Witton Davies, Rev. Ur. L. Parojiian, Ur. E. West, Mr. E. W. IJrabrook, 

ISIr. E. Rans(.)in. Mr. Hyde (’larke, Mr. Israel Davis, Ur. R. .S. Charnock, 

Ur. S. 1 >. Plainer, Oeneral Forlong, Major R. Potne, Sir Richard Meide, 

Mr. R. .\. Sterndale, llaism 'I’extor de Ravisi, Ur. A. Lincke, .MM. I'h 

Madier de Monljan. X. t faultier tie fdaubry, and Lajunt Uilhan. 

The chair hat ing been taken at 4 jt.in. by .‘^ir Patrick Colquhoun, Ur. 
Leitner subnutted, and the .Meeting ralilied, tiie Rei)i)rt of Progress ending 
gist January, 189 1, which had been alreatly circul.ated to the Signatories 
and ap]>roved b\' them. 

I. Ur. Leitner rejaultsl that l l.R.H. the Duke of ( kmnaught, and ILL 
and R.H., the Archduke Rainer, ha<l .•u.cepted lia- P.itronship of the C.'on- 
gress of 1891 : that L<jrds UulTerin and Iqtton had been duly electeil to, 
and had accepted, the office of Htinor.iry Presidents ; that their High¬ 
nesses Rajah llikram Singh of Laridkot anti the Sultan of.Johore, Rajah 
Sir .Souiindro Mohun Tagore, and Lord l.awrenc,- had l;et ome Honorary 
Members; and that their Ivxcellencies Count 1 )cyni, Rustam Pa.sha, and 
•Mirza Mtih.aminad Ali, Sir George Campbell. Sir t ollingwood Ukkson. 
General Uennchy, Professors .\dams, Pirrell, .ind Po^jc, Princiiial Geddes, 
\\ . Siuqi.son, I'',s<i., tlol. Pritten, and \\'. ilc (.hay Pirch, i-isq., had been duly 
elected to the cajjacities ojijiosite their names on ixige 3 of the Rejiort. 

'I’he following new names were projiosed by tiie Meeting tor the acc ept¬ 
ance qf the .Signatories ; .\s Honorary Members of the Congress : 

H. II. the Maharajah of Travancorc. 

'Phe Mar<iuis of Pute, R.'P. 

His Excellency L. Pourgeois, Erench Ministerol Public Instruction. 

His I'ixi'ellency P. N'illari, Italian IMinislcr ot Public Instruction. 

As Honorary Members of the Organizing Committee ; 

(iount Ivinsky. 

The Rev. C. Taylor, U.U., Master of .St. John's, C.kunbridge. 

Professor Sir R. Owen—1» be also Honorary Presitlem of the Sec¬ 
tion (/} on .Anthropology, etc. 

Jhofessor W. U. Whitney—to be also Honorary President of the 
Aryan Section (c). 



15^ Fottt'th General Meeting. 

Dr. Leitner proposed, according to the Agenda, that the thanks of the 
International Asssembly of Orientalists, as expressed through this meeting, 
be conveyed to those distinguished i)ersonages who have accepted oflice 
or honorary membership in connection with the Congress of 1891. This 
was unanimously adopted. 

2. Several distinguished Orientalists, members of this Congress, having 
died since the last Oeneral Meeting, namely. Sir R. l'\ Burton, one of the 
\'ice-l*residents of the Organizing Committee who had specially expressed 
the wish to take an active i)art in the Congress, Professor E. J. Evans, the 
Rev. J. Davies, and his Excellency Milo.slav Protitch it was unanimously 
resolved that “this meeting expres.ses its grief for lliese losses, and condoles 
with the families and friends of the deceased on behalf of itself and of 
the International Assembly of Orientalists.” 'Their obituaries, as also that 
of one of our earliest supporters, Professor Dr. Eorchhamner, will appear 
in the recortls of the Congress. 

3. 'The Meeting next endorsed the thanks of the International As.sembly 
to the Roy.al Society of Literature, and especially to its distinguished 
President, Sir Patrick Cohpihoun ; to the Benchers of the Honourable 
Society of the Inner 'Temple; to the Committee of the Cierman Athe- 
namm ; and to other bodies that had aided the Congress of 1891. Dr. 
Leitner added that the Council of the Royal .Soc iety of Literature had 
fjeen made ex-offtclo honorary members of the Organizing Committee, and 
it was understood tliat the whole .Society had joined as a body, as several 
other le.arned Societies had .ilready done. 'The Honourable the Bencliers 
of the Inner Tem[)le and the Committee of the Cerman Athenaeum were 
to be similarly in%ited. 

4. As it had been said that other scientific or litenir) gatherings would 
cla.sh with the meetings of the Oriental Congress of 1891, Dr. Leitner 
stated that the British .\ssociation would meet in August, and that the 
Folk-lore and Cipsy .Societies had been addressed, with a view to prevent 
the clashing of dates, by slightly changing, if necessary, those now fixed. 
It was advantageous, rather than otherwise, to have the meetings of these 
Societies so ne.ar one another, for some of those attending one might also 
attend the others. 

5. Dr. I^eitner went on to state that since the last Oeneral Meeting, im 
portant Declarations had been made by the J-rench National CcMumittee, 
and by the Comite' de Permanence in which “ the (.'ommission Administra¬ 
tive” of 1873 was included, denying the statements regarding them made in 
a Circular, dated the 9th February, 1891, by the Committee for an Oriental 
Congress in London in 1892. 'I’he International Assembly of Orientalists, 
which the present meeting represented in England, also denied that it had 
given any powers to the f!ommittee in question. 'These Declarations have 
already been circulated to the Signatories. 

6. He then mentioned that numerous letters had been received since 
the last meeting, among which he s[)ecifjed the following: — 

(a) A letter from the University of Adelaide, joining the Congress, 
showing its interest and that of the Colony in the growing relations with 
India, and nominating as their delegate the Hon. S. J. Way, Chief Justice 
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and Lieutcnant-Cxovernor of the Colony. The announcement was received 
with much gratification. 

(/;) A letter from Professor Witton-Davies, suggesting that Dr. Harper 
of Yale College, U..S.A., who would be in England during the Congres.s, 
be olTered a Presidency in the Semitic Section. This was agreed to, and 
that Professor Witton-Davies be written to accordingly. The Professor’s 
Offer to the Congress of his translation of a history of the Samaritans from 
a MS. given him two years ago by the High Priest of Nablus, was ac 
cei>ted with thanks. 

(<-) On the suggestion of Dr. Fausboll, the Danish delegate, it was 
agreed that the Presidency of the Section on Comparative Danguage be 
offered to Dr. Morris, the President of the Philological Society of London. 

(ii) A letter from Professor .Simmons of Manchester suggested that the 
niercantile community of .Manchester, naturally interested in Section {s) 
“Oriental Linguistics in Commertte,” be invited to join tlie Congress. It 
was decided that this task be entrusted to the Manchester Committee, 
which was most competent to deal witli it, and that other centres of com 
merce, be similarly invited, and that Colonel Pritlcn be asked to move the 
Cloth workers’('ompany, and other Com])anies in the City, to assist the 
Congress in the sairte .Section. 

(<) Read ]u)rlions of a letter from Mr. Carmichael, who was thcreu])On 
nominated by the Meeting to be a member of the Organizing and Rece[)tion 
Committees. Mr. Percy W. ./Vines sv.is subsequently designated a member 
of the same Committees, and Mr. C. Lel.ind a Delegate for the United 
States f)f .America. 'I’lie suliscription of Mr. K. lUirnouf was remitted. 

(/) The letter and suggestions of Protes.->or E. .Montet of Ceneva were 
read and discussed, and ortlcrcd to be circulateal among the mendjers of 
the Congress so as to enable them to rer eive full consideration before its 
arti;al meeting (see A])pcndi\ HI). It w,is .also agreed thah as Professor 
Alontet was about to jin.'ceed to Nortli .\frica fia' rcseanhes into the 
present state of Islfun and its historical relations to Europe, the Alceting 
wislied him every success and authorized him, should it be of any advan¬ 
tage for his purpose, to {iroceed on the mission as the special Delegate of. 
or for, tills Congress. 

f.g) .\s I’rofessor Ck .\hel had sent to Professor Maspero a paper on Indo- 
l‘.gy])tian alfinities, which had been considered better suited to the .Section 
(//'I “Comparative Language” than to {<•) “Egyptology,” it w^as resolved 
that Dr Abel be asked to be good enough to send the paper in question 
to D’ . i.eitner, and, if he had lime and inclination, to undertake the organ 
i/ing of Section (//), under the President of the Philological Societ}-. 

7. Dr. Leilncc here read the names of the important Socielic.s and 
Universities, and of the distinguished Delegates or Members whoso ad¬ 
hesion had recently been received (see Appendi.'c IV). Many more had 
been promised, and were expected. This Congress was the first to issue 
formal invitations to centres of learning like the Scotch and Spanish 
Universities, and had brouglrt together learned Orientalists who had 
hitherto worked within the reach, but without the knowledge, of one 
another. Good results would doubtless follow in time. 
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8. As to the Royal Asiatic Society, a correspomlence had ended in the 
result, that while the Society liad lent its rooms to the Committee of 1892, 
it liad refused the use of its name to that Committee, and it still 
maintained its original attitude of benevolent neutrality towards both 
Congresses, expressed by the resolution at its last annual meeting to 
send delegates to both. 

9. Two matters (Dr. T.eiiner proceeded) had been dealt with liy the last 
meeting of the Organizing Committee. AN'ith regard to the one, M. Cousin, 
on behalf of the North French Railway Company, had agreed to recom 
mend a reduction of 50 per cent, of their fares for invui fitie Members of 
the Congress ; and it was hoped that other Comi)anies, both at home and 
abroad, would follow this example. 

10. As to the other aiul more important matter concerning llie tipposilion 
made by the Committee F>r 1892, the Organizing Committee had circu¬ 
lated a “ Declaration’’which they trusted would be considered just and 
effective. Theyhoiied that an arrangement might yet be possible. JJut if 
this hope was frustrated In tlie resistance of tlic seceders, they would give 
effect to the “ Declaraticm,” and continue llieir efforts on behalf of the 
objects, ])riucii)les, and riglits of the Founders and of the Signatories for 
iSpr, which had hieen entrusted to their care. For this^ptirpo-se the Reso¬ 
lution in the Agenda, wliich had been supported l)y the Signatories in 
various countries, was ]>ut and carried unanimously: “that Dr. i.eitner, 
as Organizing Secretary, !)e aiitliori/ed to take such mca.-ures as may be 
necessary tc:) carry into effect the alieady i ircul.itcd Declaration.” 'I’o 
this he begged that the following be added ; “ 'I'liat the F.xca utive tiom- 
inittee, composed of Sir Patrick ('ol<iuiioun. Sir l.cpel Criflin, Dr. W . 11 . 
Ilellew, and Dr. C. W'. Leilner, consult as to the.se measures.” This akscj 
was unanimously agreed to. 

'IT. The arrangement of sectional wmk already preparevl was now lianded 
round, and with some further acMilion.s i>assed as it now slanchs (Appen- 
clix V). The list of the pa[)er.s already received was also re.id out, and it 
was announced that many tncjrc ha.d been promised (Appendix VI). 

12. .Suggestions being called for, the first was that Dr. Leilner ask Lord 
'Dufferin to cij^en the (.Congress of 1.S91 pcnsonall)-, with an aildress; to 
which all agreed. 

'I’hc Rev. 11 . (lollancz then inquired what arrangements had been made 
for the meetings of the Sections ? Dr. I.eitner replied, that the Sectional 
•Secretaries should ask both Members and non-.Members of the < amgre.ss, 
who, from their attainments or tastes, were likely to co-operate in the 
respective Sections, to join them and to read jiajicrs. The Meeting hoped 
that Members who had not j et joined a Section would do so at once. It 
was urged that the .Sectional Secretaries should arrange meetings and 
do the preliminary work, inc:hiding the prejiaration of their rcsiiectivc 
programme.s, to be communic:atcd to the (irganizing Committee. 

The Rev. Dr. Jones suggested tliat Professor .Sayce be asked to con¬ 
tribute a paper on the present state of the Hiltite cpiestion; and— 

Mr. Martin Wood asked whether Dr. Tylor and Mr. R. Micliell had 
offered to take part in any of the Sections ? 
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Dr. I.,c‘iUier, in reply, said that Mr. Michell had done so in the Central 
Asian Section, and that Dr. 'I'ylor had been asked to j>residc over thj 
Section in Mythology, but had not yet replied; and that they would all be 
glad to get a paper from Professor Sayce. Resolved that the Congress 
of 1891 would welcome p.apers from distinguished Orientalists and friends 
of Oriental studies, whether Members or not. Covernments, public bodies, 
and the [)ubUc in general were not concerned in the intramural discussiot\s 
of Orientalists, but in the utility and importance of the ])rogramme of the 
work of a ('ongress. 

13. 'i'he Meeting were glad to hear that, on the motion of Members of 
the French National Committee, llie Real .\cademia de la Historia were 
arranging for the 'Tenth .Statutory International ('ongress of Orientalists 
ijeing held in .September, 1892, either at Granada or at .Seville. 

14. The [rroceedings of the Meeting of the ('Organizing ('oinmiltee, held 
on the 23rd March, 1891, as akso those of the Third General Meeting of 
the liiternational Assembly of Orientalists, of the bth October, [.'^90, were 
then read and a])prt)ved by the Meeting (.\ppendi<'es \"11 and \Tli). 

r 5. The ne.\t Meeting was then fixed t<; take place in July. 

T. CoJa.nnoux, C/uiintt'U;. 

A 1 ’PF\ 1 ) 1 .\' I. 

Xclirt' of l/w Fourth lutoruational Moctiuo; 0/ OricuiuUfls. 

Tlie above Meeting will be held at 4 p.in. on Tuesday next, the 1 pb. 
instant, at the l.ibr.iry of the Ro3'al St)v,'iety of I.iterature, 20, lian>.’ver 
Square, in order (n) to ratify the international votes accepting the last 
Report of Progress (already circulated; and llie new appointments t'> tlie 
Organizing (Jommiiiee for the .a'oove Congress ; t'o to rei)Ort further ]ho 
gress ; and {c) to pass the following resolutions ; - 

1. That the thanks of the Meeting be submitted, on behalf of tlie Inter' 
national Asscinl)ly of Orientalists, to those distinguished personages who 
have accepted iiltice in connection with the Congre s of 1891. (See pages 
15 and lO ofcnilosed History of the Oriental (dongress since 1S73.) 

2. That the (>rgani/ing Secretary lake such, measures as may be neces¬ 
sary to cairry into effect the enclosed DeCaration on behalf of llie 
Organizing Committee for the above (Jongress. 

Wokim;, ;//> .Ifri/, 1891. 

APPF.NDIX 11 . 

, for t/io Fourth (dv/jv./z'J/.v/.d/g. 

I. 'That the Report of Progress be accepted, in' luding the nominativ.>n 
in the cajiacities opposite to their names on ]'agc 3, of the MaojUis of 
Dufleriii and .\va, the Thirl of I.ytton, land l.awrcnce, .8ir George Camj)- 
bcll, M.P., Ilis Fxc. Mir/a Muhammad Ali, 11 is Fxc. Rustam Pasha, 
His Exc. Count 1 )oym. General Demiehy, Professors Pojie, Adams, Rirrell, 
Ihincipal Geddes, AV, .Simpson, Ksej., .Sir Collingwood Dickson, Coh 
Britten, W. de Gray Birch, F,sq,, H.H. R.ajah Bikram .Singh of Faridkot, 
H.H. the .Sultan of Johore and Rnjah Sir Sourindro Molmn Tagore. 

“ 2. 'That the thank.s of ther Members be conveyed by the Organizing 
Committee, to the Council of the Royal .Society of Literature, the Benchers 
of the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, the Committce^of the German 
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AthenaMini, and to other bodies or persons who have furthered the Con¬ 
gress of 1S91. 

“ 3. 'I'hat the fourth International Meeting record its regret at the death 
of tlie eminent Orientalist, Sir R. F. Burton, one of the Vicc-l’rcsidents of 
the Organizing Committee.'’ 

WoKiNo, i 6 //i Fti>iiia 7 ‘y, 1891. 

The INIceting will gratefully consider any resolution, amendment, or 
suggestion you may have to propose, provided it is in accordance with the 
Circular and Declaration of 1SS9. 

Members who are willing to entertain one or more feweign guests during 
the ist to 10th Sej)tcml*er, 1S91. are requested to inform undersigned ot 
their kind intention at their earliest convenience. 

(;. w. i.Ki rxKR, 

Organizing .Secretary and Delegate (.‘icneral. 
Al’PF.XDIX III. 

Monsieur le Prof. 1 -'.. Montet i)n)[)Ose les ciuestions suivaiites a I'eva- 
men des Alembres du oiemc Congrl-s international des Orientalistes. I.es 
reponses peuvent etre adressees au Dr. Leitner, Woking. 

(^ur.STUiNS <;knki:.-\i.ks (jr’n. imi-ou i kk\ i r ni: rKAiTra-:. 

1. 'rr(i}isc>iption tfes oriinta.ui. Arriver sur < e j'oint a uni‘ entente 

entre les Orientalistes, afm de n’avoir qu'un seul sysleme dc transcription. 

2 . Y a-t-if une ou des diiilcdes tjt/'i'/r sni/ cn droit de ijitcilijicr des 

no»is d'lteciidien et de snmerien 1 

3. Propr'es aciue/s de FIslauiisme e?t Asie ct en Afrii/in\ et con/fit present et 
A VENiR enfre la civilisation curopeenne et la eii ilisation mnsnlmane. 

(^M'l'..sriONS I'LU.s SIMA I \[.i;.s. 

1. Pes antiques civilisations dc l\ lral>:e meriditnialc. . 

2. II extension du Joatddltisme dans IA sic oeeidcnlale, pendant les trois 
siec/es antirieurs a I'ere eliretienne. 

3. Les rapports de la culture greeque avec le Houddltismc de Phide <'pten 
trionale. 

4. Les superstitions populaircs de PAfghanistan : Petude de ees super.difious 
doit eonduire a retrouver les traces des aneiens eultes loeaux. 

5. I.es superstitions p<>pulaires des pen pies Tartans, des Kalniouhs. etc. 
ctudiees au nteniepoint dc vuc que celles de PAfghanistan. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Val d'F.remao proposes that papers be invited on “ Bib 
lical .Criticism in its relation to Oriental studies in general, and to soin-- 
in particular.” 

APPliXDIX JV. 

Delegates to the (Jo.vorks.s of r891, already apjiointed or promised. 
By the Government of France. 

By the Government of Italy.Professors G, I. .Ascoi.i and 

. I. Guidi. 

By the Government of Turkey. 

By the Government of .Spain. 

By the Government of Greece. 
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Hy the Government of Japan. 

By the Government of Egypt. 

By the Government of Persia. 

Piy the University of Adelaide, Australia. . 'The lion. S. J. W.w, Chief 

Justice and Lieutenant-Governor of tlie Colony. 

By the University of Barcelona.Dr. I ton Diu.i'in^ Donadiu. 

By the University of Bombay. 

By the University of Geneva.Professor Id. Mon i et. 

By the University of Melbourne .... AximEwHARi'F.K, Esq.,M. A. 

By the University of Granada.Professor !•'. J. .Simon 11 . 

By the University of Rome. 

by tlie Catholic Univensity of \Va^llinglon 'fhe Rev. 1 )r. IT. IIvverna r. 
By llie Acadeanie d’llippone, de Bone, Algiers The B vrox [. ju, B VVK. 

By the Anthropological .Society of Bombay . 

By tlie Anthropological .Society of Paris* . M. Oi.i.ivii.r Bi m'rkoaro. 
By the Apthrupological Society of \*i(.:nna'^ . Dr. \\'. Hkin. 

By the .\llKaiee Grii.ntal*'.M. r.Vbbe A. Ai.iiouv. 

By the Batavian Soi:icly of .\rts and .Sciences 

By the J‘l( ole des T.angues Orieulales \ i\ antes M. Lcox nr. Ro.sxv and a 

numerous deputation. 

By the East 1 lulia .Xssociation.Mes'-rs. II. J. Rianoio-, 

^\■. .\I\Ri ix Wooii, and Dao.\i;h.\v Naoroji. 

Bv the Ethnographical .Society of Paris* . 

By the Geographical Society of Paris . . . Professor 11. Cordii.r. 

15} the Geograjihical Sociel}’ of M.uirid . . Don P. (1v vxc.os^ and 

I i<m V. iiR \'rk-\. 

Pile Central University ol Madriil ■' . 

By the Geogra])hical Societ)' of \'i -nna . . Herr Ei-.i.ix Kani iv. 

By the Imperial .\rch;eological .Soc:..l} of Moscow 

By the British .\rclKcologieal .Association . \\ . in Gra\ Birch, Esq. 

By die Royal Oriental Institute of X a pie.-.’ . 

By the Royal .Asiatic .Society of London . 

By the Royal Society of Literature* 

By the Royal .Ac.ademy of Belgium . . . Mgi. Prof. T. J. Lamv. 

P>y the Smithsonian Institulion, \Va-.hington 
By the Societe Academique Franco-Hi.>pano- 
Portiigaise of Toulouse* 

By tha .Societe .\r adciniipie Indo-Chinoise* . 'Phe Marocis in ( .'roi/ikr. 
By the Societe des .Antiquaires de Prance . 'Phe B.\kc>.n J. he Bavk. 
by the .Society for the Encouragement of 

the Fine Arts..Messrs. {_'. Holme, F.L..S., 

and G. C. 11 \ii i', F.L.S. 

APPEND)IX A'. 

The Fourth General Meeting of Idngli.sh Representatives of the Inter¬ 
national Assembly of Orientaliets proposed the following preliminary 
organization and names for the various Sections, to which it was under¬ 
stood that contributions or suggestions, whether from Members or non- 

' Has .also joiucil “asahoily." 
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Members, would be welcomed. Adhesion or help in the Sections does 
not, of course, imply adhesion to cither the party that promotes the Con¬ 
gress of or tlic one that favours I ,ondon in iSya, Attention is, 

however, drawn to the Programme of the last Congress * for purposes of 
reference azid comparison. 

The present sectional office-holders are merely in organizing capacitie.s, 
llie Congress itself, when it meets /// plcno, electing or confirming them, 
f oreign specialists of distinction will, as usual, be assigned posts of honour 
when the Congress and Sections formally meet. 

Skctioxs fou 1S91.* 

(</) Sinn»niriis of Oriental RcseareJi si nee rSS6. 'J'his Se<'tion, the start- 
ing-iioint of our Congress, in accordance with the Declaration of Oriental¬ 
ists, dated toth October, 1889,+ is being organized by Professor H. Montet, 
of Ceneva, with the co-operation of distinguished scholars in various 
iiranches. I'be j)arts referring to India and adjacent countries, and to 
-Malayan and Polynesian, are still wanting ; and Professor G. de Vas 
concellos-Abreii has been askeil to helj) in the matter. 

r/' 1) Semitic Lan^^nai^cs, exceft Arabic. 'I'hc .Smr.mary of Research in 
this branch for the last five years is being done by Professor I'h Montet, 
Dr. flarper of Yale University, and the Master of St. John’s College, 
( ambridgo, are to be offered the Hon. Presidency of this Section, and 
Professor .Stanley Lcatlics its Joint-Presidency. d'he Rev. Hermann 
Gollancz h.as accepted the Secretaryship. 'I’iie following are pro[)osed on, 
or have joined, this Section : .Archbishojis \V. Smith, Ihlinburgh, an<l C. J. 
David, Damascus, Mgr. J. I'. I.amy, tiie Rev. Drs, C. Skarstodt, G. G. 
Cameron, C. H. II. Wriglil, .S. II. Kellogg, W. D. Jones, G. R. Paclenoch, 
J. IJirrell, J. Val d’Hremao, D. 1 .. .\(Iarns, J. Robertson, J. 'f. Grat ev, .\bbes 
Albouy and R. Graflin, the Revs. P. G. Munro, S. nemphill, C. G. K. 
Gille-'[)ie, R. d'ravers Herford, Rec;tors A. M.almstidm, .V I'. Tretow, C. t . 
Jensen, Professors 1 '. Kaulcn, T. W ilton-Davies, G. \V. Leilner, K, Montet, 
It. IJbhl, I. Guidi, A. J. Paumgai tner, .\. Mer.\, P. Steininger, Joseph Dereni- 
bourg, O. F. Myrberg, I,. .Schneedorfer, O. C. ^Vhitehollse, J. 'I'. .Marshall, 
U. M. .Simmons, Simon l.evi, Don M. Viscasilles, and Don A. .'\. Cardenas, 
Don D. l>ona<.liu, I’rim ipal Gedrles, the Rev. Drs. II. Adler, Chief Rabbi 
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Semitic and I^l.ini. 
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African, including Kg} I'tologj. 
Ctntial Asia .'xn<l tlie K.ir Jv!'-!. 
Malayan and Pulynci-iai). 
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.'Semilie, Assyriology. aivl (ieneral. 
.Aryan. 

Kgypl aiif] .Africa. 

China and tiu- Kar Ka^t. 

.\ustraiasi.i and (Oceania. 

Antliropolugical. Mythological. 

■t “ Jtcaucou)'lie nos Collegne'-.--ont il’avisrju’il est neees.saire <le convoquer Ic jirochain 
Congres cn 1S90, on an plus taril en i8yi, et ceci dans imcville comine I’aii-s on I.ondrc*.'., 
oil nuu.s ne serion.s jras le centre de I’atlcntion cl de raninsenu-nt pnldies eomme nous 
I’etions aillcurs. I.e recent (.'ongres dn reste n’a [las lesuine Ics travails faits en tlifTe- 
reiites specialites orientalcs clepuis Ic (longres de yienne ; il n’a pas jiris connaissance de 
recherches de premier ordie et de beoucoiip d'ouvi.'igcs fails depuW ce temps, il n’a pas 
sMggere des niesorcs pratirjucs jrottr cneourager les etudes 01 ienlales soil en Orient oil dies 
s<)nt negligees, soil en (Accident oil cos etudes dcvraienl enirer dan." rednralion scientifique 
el mi'-iiie dans la vie {T,di'|ii.-.” 
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of England, Zadoc Kahn, Chief Rabbi of Paris, J. Bloch Chief Rabbi of 
Algiers, M. I ricdliinder, J. Chotzner, and MM. Israel Davis, E. N. Adler 
and Isidore Eoeb. and the Rev. S. .Singer. M. S. Slutzky has also joined. 

(/> 2) ylrat/c ami Ishtm. In this branch of Oriental learning, including 
.Ethiopic and Berber, Prof. R. P>assct has undertaken to compose the Sum¬ 
mary of Rc.search since 1886. It is proposed that the Honorary Presi¬ 
dency be offered to Lord llalsbnry. The following IMembers are pro- 
posedon, or have joined, this .Section : Professors A. A’ambery, K. Montet, 
C. Cora, T. Darmesteter, J). S. Margoliouth, Max (Iriinert, Hartwig Dcren 
l^oiirg, C. C. Moncada; Drs. Cli. Rieii. Rudolph Dvorak, W. H. Bellew, 
C. W. J.eitner, S. P». Platner, Archbishop (k J. David of Damascus, Rev. 
Drs. .\. 'rien, J. Birrcll, J. Robertson, L. D. .\danis, Eacoub .\rtin Pasha, 
Don E. J. Simonet, .Sayad Ali Belgrami, Count Dilhan, Dr. Neroutsos Bey, 

('ouncillor M. Mi//,i, Cajgain Salmon, MM. H. W. Ereeland, E. Glaser, 
II. Priestley, J. Le Vallois, W. Irvine, H. A. SalmoueS h'. E. Arlmthnot, 
A. dc MolylinsVd, A. d’.Abbadie, Cl. Adelskjold, Henry Leitncr, A. Didsy, 
.\. Gognyer, C. \. Mitchell, Mr. .S. Weiss, Piincipal 'I'. Beck, ami Captain 
Hingcr. I’rof. L. M. Simmons to act as Secretary. 

(/> 3) A.'-syrii'l(yi^y. I’rofessor |. h)pport, President of the//c Tdvr/ViV, 
has kindly accepted the Presidency of this Section, for which I’Ablte (Quentin 
is writing the .Summary of Research since 18.86, Professor A. H. .Sayce, 
will take jiarl in this .Section, and Professor Menant and other Assyri- 
ologists will, it is hoped, also co-ojicrate. .Sir H. R.iwlinson, the father 
of Assvriology and former Honorary President elect of the k.’ongress, will 
be asked to give the jeastige of lus sujiport in this Section, should his 
health permit him to do so. 

{h .j) I'ah'stinoloi^y. 'Phis S.-ction has been j.roposed by M- Tabbe 
Albouy, President of the Ath/nee Oriental of Paris. Miss .\melia 
I'hbvards, it is feared, is too ill to lie likely to take an active i>art in it ; but 
it is suggested that Mr. and Mrs. Mc’Cliire organize it with the help of such 
members as (hey may lonsider desirable. His I'.x. P. Was^a Pasha, Pro¬ 
fessor R. Ramsay, M. Gamiean, M.rjor ('. R. (’onder. Sir Charles Warren, 
Dr. Plan, the Rev. C. E. Ball, and Mi'ssrs \. (';Ues anri W. H. Rsl.ands 
have been a.skcd to take jiart in this Section. 

(<•) A/jaa. Professor W. D. Whitney has been jiroposed as its Hon. 
President, Professor \'. Eausbbll as its President, Professor P. Carolides as 
Joint-President ; the last named has already sent in an important paper. 
His Elxc. M. L. Bourgeois, Erench Minister of Public Instruction, and His 
Exc. Prof. P. Villari, Italian Minister of Public Instruction, are proposed 
as Hon. Members of this Section. 'I'he Scholars proposed on, or who 
have joined, this section are Professors G. I. Ascoli, Giuseppe Turriui, 
Eughne Monseur, A. Ludwig, P. E. Eoucaux, C. R. Lanmann, 1 .. Peer 
P. B. Hazdeu, G. de k’^asconcellos-Abreu, N. de Byzance Norayr, E. 
Wilhelm, l..eopold von Schroeder, J. Van den Gheyn, M. Straszewsky, 1 ). 
Melessinos, I’Abbe Graffin, Drs. T-. Baronian and Gerson da Cunha ; Pundits 
11 . II. Dhruwa Rikhi Kesh Shastri, and Mahamahopadhyaya Guruprasada ; 
Drs. E. von Spiegel, A. A. Eiihrer, M. A. Stein, G. Oppert, J. Karlowitz, 
S. B, Plainer, MM. Louis Vossion, E. W. West, Herb.ad Meherjibhai 
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I’aliinji jMjuUin, J. J. Stuart Glennie, Robert Michell and Sayad Ali Belgraini. 
Pundit Biilaki Ram Sliastri to act as Assistant Secretary. 

(//) Africa, except Hgypt. 'Phis now, for the first time in the history of 
the Oriental Congresses, forms a separate Section. Sir William Mackinnon 
lias kindly undertaken to ask the Marquis of Rome to be its Hon. 
]’resident. Captain de Guiraudon and Dr. Schlichter are Secretaries. 
Among members projioscd, or who have joined, are Capt. Binger, Major 
(! M. W.atson, Dr. C. G. Modigliani, and his son Rlio Modigliani, 
Dr. John (.'oli//,a, MM. Antoine d’Abbailie, A. C. de Motylinski, I.ouis 
Rinn, Rene basset, F. Ilolmwood, W. J. Wills, and Hugh Stutfield. Mr. 
H. .\I. .Stanley will, it is hoped, give a jiaper to the Section. 'I'he Ac.ademy 
de -bone, Algiers, have kindly offered it the conclu.sions of an important 
work of Cajir. Mali.x on the Pimico-] a bian inscription of Tliugga and on 
the Fybian st)les of Northern Africa. 

(e) /f-r/AVc-.i'. In this branch of learning, including (.’ojitic. Professor 
-Amelincau has kindly undertaken to give an account of what has been done 
since the Vienn.a C’ongr<.'ss was held in 1886. Professor Maspero is its 
President, and A. Cates, Ksq. has been asked to act as the Sectional Se¬ 
cretary. Tile following Scholars are jiroposed on, or have joined, the Se< - 
lion: Mr. I’dinders Petrie, Dr. C. A. l.incke, Proftssor.s I'h. \'irey, C. .\bei, 
W. Gtilenischeff, H. liyvernat, P. Guievs'^i.g P. Rohiou, F. .-Xinelmeau, O. 
beauregard, the Rev. C. II. de ('ara, baron 'I'. <!e Ravisi, MM. (.'•rebauL 
and boiiri.'tnt of the Khetlival service, Mr. .\. I,. I .ewis. Dr. .A. Wiedemann, 
;ind Cajjt. A. d’Irgens bergh. Sir <’h.arles Ni(h<>lson is also exjiet teal to 
t.ake part in it. 

('/) Ccntiol .hia atui Dtirdi.sla;i will be organized by the united l.diours 
of Professor Vambehy and Drs. bellew and bcilucr. Captain If. Nor¬ 
man and Mr. Robert Michell were proposed ;is Secaetaries. 'Phe names 
jiroposcal for, or who have already joined, 'his Section are f'olonel 'Pa.nner, 
Sir H. I.umsden, Dr. Duka, Prof. G. Vati denCIieyn, :ind .AIM. beam Peer, 
b. Cahun, J. Girard de Rialle, If Kanit/, General 'P. if Gordon, < iaptain 
A'ates, M. Slutzky, .Sir S. brown, Sir J. Hills johnes, Sir R. .Sandeman, ( 'ol. 
If II. Jenkins, ami Major J. If MacNair. 

<g’) Ccniparatirc A’c/Zg/c//, etc., is an exceptionally rvidc Section, embrac¬ 
ing several most interesting branches, to which recent research has been 
.specially directed. Sir .A. C. by.ali is jjroposed as Hon. Pre-sident, and I’rof. 
If Montet as A'i( e-President. Mr. ( II. If Carmichael and Mr. William 
Kooks will act as .Secretaries. 'Phe \ i( toria Institute is to be specially 
invited. Gn it are proposed the following ; —Gen. 'P. G. R. Forlong; 
Major’Dalbiac, MM. beon <ic Rosny, J. Girard de Rialle, Hyde Clarke, 
H. Cousin, Anatole de la Forge, Fmile Guimot, 'P. B. Ibirbotlle, I’rofs. G. 
A'an den Gheyn, C. Puini, Felix R<jbiou, I’. If Foucaux, Rai b. K. bahiri, 
Rev. Drs. Badenoch and Val d’Fremao, Major R. Poore, Dr. M. .Straszewsky, 
MM. If N. Adler, W. Irvine,/. I). Rees, II. Cermischi, beon Feer, Albert 
Grodet, 11 . Baynes, and 'P. Kennedy. For the Sub-scction.s, it was pro¬ 
posed that Sir Patrick Colf[uhoun take charge of Comparative Javw, and 
that the support of the Right Honorable bord Halsbury, bord High 
Chancellor of Fngland, of Sir F. James Stephen, of Chief Justice Way, 
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aiul of the Benchers of the Inner Temple, be specially invited. For Folklore : 
Messrs. 1 ^. J. W. (libb, J. J. .Stuart Glennie,Ch. I.eland, H. C. K. Carmichael, 
I’rof. J)r. Meltzl von Lomnitz, and Dr. G.W. I.cilner. For OrienlalHistory: 
.Sir A. C. l.yall, Mr. Hyde Clarke, M. Hamid Ullah Khan, and Mr. G. H. 
Keene. For Oriental Medicine: Dr. Rahirn Khan, and Pundits Jcnardlian, 
and Abinash Chandra Biswas. M. Slutsky also joins Sec. {gf. 

(Ji) Coniparath'cr,an;yiiage. Hon. I’resident: Prince K. 1 -. Bonaparte. 'I'lie 
I’residcncy has been offered to the Rev. Dr. R. MorrLs, of the I’hilological 
.Society, and the Secretary.ship has been accepted by Prof. (J. .\bcl. Among 
the members of this .Section are proposed: the .Members of tlie .\ryan and 
Semitic .Sections, and MM. Herbert Baynes, .\natole <le la Forge, R. C. 
Saunders, James Mew, J. J. Stuart Glennie, Robert Michell, Hyde Clarke, 

I )rs. Dugat and I.eitner, and Canon Isaac Taylor. 

(/) Suggestions for the Fncotiragenicnt of Oriental Studies. This Sec¬ 
tion has been specially founded in com])liancc with the wish of the 400 
.Signatories Jn thirty countries, contained in the Declaration of the 10th 
October, Tlie Delegates tjf Governments and of teai ne<l bodies are 

ig<o facto .Members of this -Section. Dr. G. \V. I.eitner is pioposed as 
I’resiilenf, .Sir i.epel Griffin, and Prof. D. 1 .. .\d.ims, as \'icc-l’re^.idents, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. Val d’F.remao as one of the Secretaries of this Section. 
The following Sign.atorics are aire.ady <.>n it ; MM. F. .Madier de Montjau, 
i.. Dutilh de la'I'lnpu-, [. Girard <le Rialle, (Pret, Ciii. .Sipit-rc, J- he 
Vallois, O. Iloudas, G. Deveria, F.d. Drouin, Henri ('orilier, .\. C. de 
Motylinski, the Marquis de ('roi/ier, and the Baron 'P. de Ravisi, their 
I'.xs. G. de Fsoff and R. Bonghi, Dr. Ih ilew, Profs. G. (.'or.i, G. .Schlegel, 
1 '.. Monseur, and AV. G. Bl.ickie, .Major P-ore and .MM. (H. Stephens, 
•M.l’., W. Irvine, II. (iernusclri. G. R. .S. Mead, Henry I.eitner, J. D. Rees, 
Sir Owen Burnc, and .Sir Richard .Meade. 

(/) J/ido-Chinese has been entrusted to M. F. .\ymonier and Dr. J. 
Phene as Sectional President and Secretary, d'he Batons d.e Ravisi and 
.\bel des Michels, the Marrptis de ('loi/icr, ( iapui'n <1. de Russi, .Mr. 
Holman Holt, M. Kinchenius of the P.eiltn Sinn l.''cation. Dr. J. 
Karlowitz, M.M. 1 ,. Dutilh de hi 'Puquo, J. j. M ver, X. G. de ( daubry, 1 .. 
Vossion, and the Batavian .Society of .Arts and .Sciences will, n is ho[)ed, 
co-operate in this Section. 

(/’) Sinology. The Presidents {rroposed for this Section are I’rofessors 
.Schlegel and Cordier, and Sir Halliday Alacartney. Professor Cordier is 
writing file Summary of Research as regards “ ('hina and the I'ar Fast" 
.since i.SS6. ' 1 ‘he Section is likely to be numerously attended, among others 
by such scholars as MM. H. de .St. Denys, G. Deveuia, Ch. Rudy of Paris, 
F. Madier dc Montjau, Baron T. de Ravisi, Professor Inouyc, and Mr. Ch. 
Feland. (See also Section {s) 7.) 

{/) Japanese. This Section is in the hands of .M. Fe-on ile Rosny with 
Professor Inouyc of'I’okio, and MM. Am. Guibert, C. A. Pret, G. dc Rossi, .A. 
Didsy, T. B. Harbottle, J. O’Niel, I.eon Feer, and the Comte de Montblanc. 
ConsuPGeneral Damashi Go and M. Didsy will act as .Secretaries. (See also 
Section (,r) 8.) 


.See note in connection isith .Section (a), (i. 164. 
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{ni) £)ravidian. ])r. (I. U. Pope has alreatly accepted the Sectional 
Presidency of this branch of Oriental studies. Cither names proposed in 
this Section are Baron T. do Ravisi, Prof. J. Vinson, and MM. R. Sewell, 
K. (liiimet, and i’rofessor K. IluUzsch. 

{n') Malayan and Polynesian, i. Ilis Highness the Sultan of Johorc 
will preside over this Section, with one of his ministers, Dato Sri Amar, 
as Secretary. Prince Roland Bonaparte will, it is hoped, reail a paper. M. 
J. J. Meyer will represent the Dutch-Indies and write the Summary of Re¬ 
search of Malayan. Professors (I. Cora, Dr. J. Karlowit/, and Mr. R. A. 
Sterndale are on this Section. Prof. A. Marie and 1 )r. (lodrington have been 
asked to write a paper on Malayan and the Summary of Polynesian re 
spectively. Dr. Emil Schneider of Honolulu will also contribute a paper 
on 1 ‘olynesian I .inguistics. 

{o) Instrnefions to E.xllo}ers, etc. Of this new .Section .Sir Oeorge Caimp- 
bell, M.P., is President, and Dr. Henry Schlichter is Secretary. Many 
experienccrl travellers and others well ac([uaintcd with the East will take 
part in this Section. 'J'he names on it are tlie 1 )elegates «af Oeographical 
Societie.s, Professor Vambery, Prince Roland Bonaparte, Don F. (!oello de 
Portugal, and Prof (j. Cora; Drs. Bellew and i.eitner; ('ount iSapoleon 
Ney, Colonel Tanner, Dr. J. Hamy, C!aptain Bingor, and .MM. E. C. Raven- 
stein, Feli.\ Kanitz, Charles Varat, R. de St. Arroman, H. H. Risley, W. 
Simi>son, A\', J. Dickson, Sig. F'dio Modigliani, Antoine d’.Vbbadie, and 
Major C. M. Watson. Suggestions in this Section from Mr. H. M. .Stanley 
may also be received. 

f/>) Ptl/nogra/'/tioai I'/n/o/oi^y, inolndiny; t/.'O niii^ratiofu raecs. 'I'his 
Section, the result of recent iiujuiries in Pliilology, will, it is liojied, count 
on the following Members : Dr. J. Bcdiloe as Hon. President, MM. Fb \V. 
Brabrook, Hyde Clarke, and Dr. (). W. Eeitner as \'ice-Prcsiilents, Profs. 
C. .\bel, Pigorissi, (PH;llucci, the Baron j. de Baye, His E.\. 1 ’. \Vassa 
Pasha, Captain de Cuiraudon, Drs. W. H. Bellew, J. H.imy, W'ilhelm Hein, 
and Cerson <la Cunha, Ceiieral Eegitime, (fanon Isaac Taylor, and M.M. 
C. Johnston, R. C. Saunders, Prince R. Bonaparte, C. A. Pret, Ceorge 
Reynaud, R. S. Charnock, H. H. Risley, and J. J. .Stuart Clennie. 

(</) Oriental Art, Art-Industry, Arefueoloyy, and A'a/ztis/naties. ( Pliis 
is propo.sed to be organized as follows; — Ho.\i>k.\rv Mkmiikk.s: .Sir E. 
l.eighton. Sir J. D. Linton, Mr. .\lma'I'adema, and Sir Philip (Junliffe-Owcn. 
.Section, Oriental Art: Mr. H. Baden-Powell, Colonel Hanna, and Dr. Jean 
Paul Richter. Oriental Art-Indnstries: Mr. Purdon Clarke. APelnecdojty: 
Mr, W. Simpson, Dr. Jean Paul Richter, Mr, Loftus Brock, and Mr. W. do 
Gray Birch. Oriental Nuntismatics: .Sir A. (.,’unningham.) Among the mem¬ 
bers proposed on it, or who have already joined, are : Rajah Sir Sourindro 
Mohun Tagore, Baron T. dc Ravisi, 1 )rs. l'’uhrcr,J. Val d’liremao, J. .S. 

Phene, J. R. Aspelin, J. Burgess, G.W. 1 .citner, R. Stiilpnagcl, and G. Lc Bmi; 
MM. C. Holme, R. A. Sterndale, Sergius Slutzky, Wold Troutowsky, C. H 
Lucas, A. W. Franks, A. Blomme, G. Brusewitz, K. W. Smith, A. Didsy, Con¬ 
sul Bowes, Sir Murdoch Smith, M. Dieulafoy, His E.v. L. Melctopulo, and 
the Imperial Archaiological Society of Moscow, the Society of Arts, the 
Society for the Encouragement of the i' ine Arts, 'I'he British Archeological 
Association, and the Numismatic Society. 
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(/") Relaiions 7 vith Or/e?iia/s. This new Section, in wliicli the Prize as 
to the relations between Kuropcan and “Native’ Oriental scholars is 
offered, is headed by Sir R. Mea<le as President, General ' 1 '. Dennehy and 
Dr. G. W. i.eitner as Vice-]>residents, and Mr. Wb Martin Wood as Secre¬ 
tary. Mach practical good must re.sull from it. The following names 
are in this Section : Baron G. de Reuter, the Marquis de BreHeuil, the 
iMarqnis de (Jroi/.ier, their Excellencies G. de Ksoff and Roger Bonghi, Sir 
Ro])cr i.ethbridge, Mr. Justice Pinhey, General Sir (.’. Dickson, Admiral 
Woods Pasha, General T. G. R. Forlong, MM. J. Girard de Rialle, S. 
de Heredia, W. Irvine, Hyde ('larke, O. Houdas, G. Deveria, Eouis 
Vossiop, J. D. Rees, H. (ajrdier, George Grawshay, H. H. Risley, V. A, 
Smith, R. Biddulph Martin, E. J. Kitts, H. J. Reynolds, MM. Bhownaggri, 

I )adabhoy Naoroji, A. Didsy, ]>s. H. H. Bilguer, J. Val d’JCremao, and 
W. H. Bcllcw. Principal ' 1 '. Beck will also join this Section. 

[s) Orientit! in Conuncrcc, unth St/l>-sct'iu'iis ilu’ 

:ariiHis inoiiiin Oncn/ti/ /^gv.s. 'I'his Section, forming, in accord¬ 

ance with Statute 9. one of the spot ial features of this (’ongress, as each 
should be characteristic of the country in which it is licld, is of practical 
iiujjortance to all nations, but esi)e( ially to England. The co-operation 
of the Eondon and other Chambers of (,'ommerce, as also that of the 
.Society of ^\rts, Avill be specially invited. Names from the City, from 
Manchester, and other commercial and industrial centres are in this Sec¬ 
tion, which Itas Colonel J. Britten as one of the Sectional Secretaries. Sir 
.\. R. Rollit, M. P., will be tiie Honorary President. Sir R. Meade is Presi¬ 
dent, together with .Sir Ropei I.ethbridge, and Sir l.cpel thitifin and -Mr. 
Hyde Clarke are \'icc-Prcsidenls. .Among the Memhens likely to take 
len t in it .arc the Marquis de ( loi/ier, Baron Abel (ks Michels, (iount 
Napoleon Ney, Sir O. 'P. Burne, Mir/a M. Ali Khan, M. G. dc Esoff, 
Doctors W. H. Beilew, G. W. I.eitner. t'. Wells, J. A'al d'J'heraao, J. 
('oii/.za. H. H. von Bilguer, 1 .. Baronian, Rudolph Dvorak, Profs. A. A^am- 
hery and W. G. Blackie ot Eiiinburgh, .MM. G. Deveria, Ch. Cousin, 
F. j. Blumhardt, H. Cernuschi, Roger Bonghi, T-. Dutilh de la 'I'uque, 
j. Paul Trouillet, J. T. Platts, J. D. Rees, 11 . I .ritner, E. J. W. Gibb, R, 
Biddulph Martin, Baron G. dc Reuter, Chief Justice S. J. Way, Sir 1 '.. 
Braddon, Captain Salmon, Mr. C' H. .Stephens, AI. P., Sir Philip Magnus, 
Sir Somers Vine, Mr. I.udwig Mond, F.R.S., and Mr. .\. J. R. Trcndell. 
iti the Sub-sections there are proposed : — 

1. Fur 7 'urkish. His Exc. Rustam Pasha as Hon. I’resident ; Prolessor 
A V.ambery as President ; Mr. Hyde Clarke as A'ice President ; I)r. C. 
Wcll.s as Secretary ; and as Members, Morel Bey anti Hamid Bey, of 
the Turkish F.mbassy, Sir Collingwood Dickson, Dr. G. I.eitner, Major 
C. M. AVatson, Professor B. P. Ha/.deu, MM. Gbeidullah, Fh J. W. 
Gibb, and J. J. Stuart Glennie. 

2. For Modern iireck. Professor W. G. Blackie of Fidinburgh is 
proposed as Subsectional President, and His Fix. John Gennadius as 
Honorary President. 

3. For Armenian, 'i’he Rev. Dr. I.,. Baronian, Prof. Minasse Tcheraz, 
and Mr. G. Hagopian. For Caucasian and Georgian. Mr. Hyde Clarke. 
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4. For Arabic, Proposed ; His ICx. P. Wassa J*asha, Prof. H. A. 
Salmone, Drs. W. H. Hcllew and (f. W. Leitner, MM. Rafi-itd-din, 
Khalil l^fcndi, H. i.eitner, O. Houdas, S. de Heredia, and Kli C'oudri. 

5. For Persian. His Exc. the Persian .Vmbassador, President; Drs. W. 

H. Hellew and J. Val d'Eremao, I'rof. J. T. Platts, and Clcn. ' 1 '. TC. (lordon. 

6. For Hindustani and other r ernacu/ars. A large number of Indian 
gentlemen and Indian ex-oOleials are likely to join this Sub-seeticn. 

7. For Chinese, and 8. J'or Japanese. It is projiosed to leave these 
two Sub sections in the hands of the gentlemen of the respective I.egn- 
lions, who will be aiiled by scholars from Sections (/{■) and (J). Viscount 
Kawase Masalaka to bo asked to preside over this Japanese Section. 

(/) The ^ Inthropo/oxPi Science, and Products, N^atural and Artificial, of 
the Fast, 'rhis very extensive Section has been offered for organization to 
Mr. Percy W. Ames, under the Honorary Presidency of its founder in 1S74, 
Professor Sir R. Owen, and the Presidency of Professor Sir \V. Stokes. 
The Council of the .\nthro])ological Institute to be specially invited. jXinong 
the names propo'^ed on it are Dr. (. Peddoe, I Ion. Member, .Mr. E. W. 
Jlrabrook, Sir Murdoch Smith, \ i< c Picsidents, .MM. Ollivier Picaureg.crd, 
E. (.'artailhac, ])rs. W'. Hein arid (». Si.ipf, Sir l.epel Ciilfin, Pavon J. de 
Daye, the Manpiis de Croi/.ier, Paioi de Prenner, Syed .\li lielgrami, 
t icneral l.egitime, t'olonel Delgado, Admiral W'oorls, Pasha; M .M, P. Dutilli 
de la Tunue, J. Paid Tiouillet, Henii Coutagne, H. H. Rihle)-, R. A. Stern- 
dale, K. Piddulph Martin, 'P. Kennedy, PI. J. Kilts, Purdon Cl.like, ( 
Holme, and W. de Gray Pirch, Drs. Ceison da Cunlia and R. S. < fi.ir- 
nock. Consul J. L. Powes of I,ivei[)OoI, Professor Kudler, and the P.it.ivian 
Society of Arts and .Sciences. I’rim e Roland Ponaiiaite also joins. 

(li) F.xhitntiun of Objects illustralix'e if the above Section',. Dr. C. A\'. 
Eeitner, the Paron de Prenner, Rai P. K. Lahiri tlie P'aridkdt Delegate, 
Abdtil Ghaffur, MM. Holme, J'.. W. .Smith of.laicknow, ('on.sul 
Powes, Ccjlonel Hanna, and H. P’ernusciii, are proposed to advice in the 
arrangements for this Section, for which E.xhibits, CataA^i^uc.', raisonnis, and 
similar contributions are requested. Dr. Plan’s Mesopotamian Collection 
is e.\|>ected. Mr. H. Leitner is ](ropo.sed as Librarian and Curator. 

.\PPEXDLX ^•I. 

List of J'apers already .sent in or promised. 

I. St.M.M.VRiKs OK OuiKNiAi, Rksi.mkh si.xiK i886, by Professor E. 
Alontet, distributed as follcjws : ia) Hebrew and .Aramaic, Prof. Alontel ; 
(/>) Arabic and .ICihiopic, Prof Rene Passet ; (c) .Assyriology, I’Abbe- 
Quentin ; (//) Africa excejit Egypt since 18S3, Cajit. 'I’li. G. dc Guiraucion ; 
(e) Egyptology, including Coptic, Prof E. Amelineau ; (f) Afghanistan, 
Dr. W. 11 . Bellew; f.g) Comparative Religion, Prof Montet ; (h) Com¬ 
parative Language, Prof C. Abel and W. Pang; (h) Sinology, Prof H. 
Cordier ; (n) Malayan, M. J. j. Meyer; Polynesian, Dr. Emil Schneider; 
Turkish, Col. Huert, etc. 

2. “On the Cc.)nce[>tion of a h'uture Life among the Semitic races,” by 
Prof. E. Montet. (.Already circulated among Members.) 

3. A scheme of “ Transliteration,” by tile same. 
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4. The “Psychology of Language,” and “ Indo-lCgyptian AfTinities,” by 
Professor C. Abel. (Already circulated among Members.) 

5. “Oriental Studies in Great Britain," by Professor d'. Witton-Davies. 

(}. On the aid given by Arabic to Biblical tTiticism, by the same. 

7. The conclusions of an imporlant work of Captain Mali.\ on the Punico 
l.ybian inscription of 'I'hugga, and on the I.,ybian styles of Northern Africa. 

8. (i) 'I'lie History of Malta and its Dependencies ; and (2) the Maltese 
language, by the Hon. M. A. M. Mi/./ii. 

9. 'I'he Origin of the Armenian Alphabet, by the Rev. Dr. L. Baronian. 

10. “ Ueber den arischen Ursprung der V^jlksnamen XuA-Satos und Si'pos 
in Kleinas'cn," by Professor {\ Carol ides, of Athens, who will also make 
oral communications (i) on the I’hrygian inscrii)tions ; (2) on the ancient 
.Armenian festival, Ihir/nbaria. 

11. “ E^^sni grammatical sur la I.anguc des Kulbe (Afriipieh” (2) Origin 
of the word “ Herbcr,” by Capt. d'h. C. de Guiraudon. 

12. On t(ic .Aramaic Ibcvangeliuin, by Professor ). d'. Afarshall. 

On the “Japanese l.angunge and the nibliography of Japanese 
.‘Studies,’’ by Prol. .\m. Guibert. 

14. “ Ethics in Language,” by Herbert Baynes, Ksrp 

15. “ d'he Indian Ocean in Anti(|uity,’’ by Henry Schlichter, Esq. 

Spiritual Interpretation of the Muhammadan Heaven, by the 
Rev. J. A’al d’h'.remao, D.D. 

17. d’he Bible and Oriental T.egends, by the same. 

18. d’hcLifeandd’itncsof the Persian Poet Hah/, by M. Hamid Ullah Khan. 

19. d'he Necessity of lithnograjihy to Philological Studies, as illustrated 
by T.ower Bengal, by C. balmston, Iv^tj. 


:o. (tn llie Arabic 


•tc., by tile Rev. W’. M. Jones, I'.D. 


2 1. riic Dignitv of I.aboiir in the d'alinud,” by the Rev. H, Gollanc/, 
22. Oil .Sanscrit Music, by R.ajah .Sir Soutimlro Molum d’agore, K.C.S.I. 

2.P A pajicr by M. Grebaut ) Scrvi< e. 

24. .\ pajier by M. Bouriant ) 

25. Oriental Studies for the ('lergy, by the Rev. C. G. K. Gillespie. 

26. A’amato Damashi, the S[)irit of old J.ipai. by .A, Didsy, Esii. 

27. An Incpiiry into the Ethnography of .Afghanistan, by Dr.^'c H. Bellew. 

28. .A P.iper in .Sections (/) and {<>) by Col. H. d'anner. 

29. On lluddhist Disc ipline, by M. Ch. Rudy, of Paris. 

30. Practical Instruction in Oriental Languages, o.specially ('hinese, by 
the same. 

^1. On the Origin and Spread of .Ancient Ceramic Art, by the Rev. ('. 
H. de t'ar.i. 


32. On the Bas reliefs of Jasili-Kaio (t.’appadocia), by the same. 

33. Ueber die Weltanschauung, Plan und Glieilerung des Buches 
Koheleth, by Prof. O. E. Myrberg. 

34. d'he Position of AVomen in Ancient and Modern China, by Professor 
G. Schlegel. 

35. Causes of Antiphrasis in J.anguage, by the same. 

36. Kana, or the Ja[)anese Alphabet, by Consul-General Damashi Go. 

37. System of Reviewing Literary AVork in China, by the same. 
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38. Growing Importance of Japanese to Occidental Nations, by the same. 

39. Spiritual Taste of Japanese Art, by the same. 

40. A Paper by Captain ( 1 . Pinger. 

4t. Arab Philosupliersat theCourt of I'redericl 1 ., by Prof. C.C. Moncada. 

42. On Sicilian words of Arabic Origin, by the same. 

43. On Nestorian Gravestones in Turkistan, by S. Slutsky. 

44. On the Hebrew P.iblcrr/'Wj itsl''.nglish'J’ranslation,by Dr.J.Ciiotzner. 

45. On Polynesian Linguistics, by Dr. Kind S< hneidcr of Honolulu. 

46. On tlie Hispano-Mauro-arabic dialect, and the inlluence of the indi 
genous element on Arabico-Spanish (.livili/ation, by Prof. I'. J. Sinionet. 

47. The Arab-Spanish Woman, by the same. 

48. On a 'I'lirki fragment regarding the Mongol Wars at tlie 13th 
century, from an .Arab .MS. of Mohammad Nos.sawi, b)' Prof. Leon Galum. 

49. The Life and I.abours of Sayad .MiukuI, by H. G. Keene, C.S.J. 

50. The Prosody of the Hymns of St. Kphraim in .Syriac, by Mgr.|. Lamy. 

51. Nat Worship in the Irrawaddy Valley, by Consul Vh'ssion. 

5 -) 53 - ‘‘Kelations with Orientals.’' by Sir K. Meade and .Mr. 'P. lieck. 

Professor L. M. .Simmons, of Owens College, .Manchester, has undertaken 
the translation into Knglidi of the famous commentary on the Koran, the 
Tafsir-ul-(alalcin, for the Congres-. of tSi^r. 

S’ayad .Mi Pelgrami, former Direi torof I’ublic In.struction, Hyderabad, 
will tr.m.-ilate the Atharva-veda into Hindi. 

Professior T. Wittond tavies jnesents to the (,'ongres.s tlie translation of a 
AIS. from the High Priest of Nablus on the History of the Samaritan people. 

.Prof. Dr. Melt/.l von I.omnitz, one of our Hungarian Delegates, will 
jireseni tlie t longress with a Dic tion.iry uf the Gipsy Kangnage ot Transyi 
vania, as also will; a probably unique .Manuscri]it, that of the ’loems oi 
the Gipsy .Musician Lakii/.iir."' 

Tlie deaiii of .''ir Palric.k Gokiuhoun. wi.icli occurred on the r.Sth .May, 
1891, deprived the Organizing and Kecepiion ('ommiltccs of the services 
of tiieir learneil and energetic Pre.sident, who was devoted to the cause of 
maintaining tlie IKqaiblic of Oriental letters on tlie line.-, originally laid 
down at its foimdalion in 1873. 11 is biogisqihy ^\ill be found in tlie last 

Asiatic. (Ji aki 1.111.v Ri.vikw. His friend, the Rigid Iloncjiirable Lord 
Halsbury, Lord High Chancellor of Kngl.ind, himself an .Vrabic scholar, 
has kinclly acrepted liic oftic^e of Pre.sic;cnl c.f the Organizing tind Re- 
ce[>tion Coinniittces. 

SICCTIONAK .Mld'/nXGS. 

A Meeting of the Semitic Section (/■> t) was lield on \Veclne.sday, May 
13th, at the Royal Society of Literature, ,2c, Hanover Sejuare, London, W., 
by previous Notice. 

1. It was annc^unced that Cardinal Manning had joined the Congrc.s.s. 
It Avas resolved that he and Prof. Kaulen, of lionn, be asked to accept 
Hon. Pre.sidentships in this Section. 

Many Papers liavt Ijcen received or promised siiiec going to press, anc! will lie 
announced hereafter. 
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2. The announcement that Prof. Montet, of (leneva, had undertaken 
the summary of Oriental Research in this Section was leceived with tlianks- 

3. Important suggestions, received in reply to the call in the Notice of 
the Meeting, from several members, rverc put and carried, *• to he chxulated 
io all the members, for their opinions and further sn^^gestions ” .• — 

(<?) Prof. T. Witlon-Davics and Rev. J. Val ddCreinao suggest the for¬ 
mation of a Semitic Philological Association in ilris country, for the promotion 
of Hebrew and cognate languages, and for bringing Semitic students 
together, which might (or might not) form ])arl of the Oriental University 
Institute at W’oking ; wiiich, if teaching and Mxamiiiations were provided 
and proved a success, the State might be aske<l to help; in whicii all creeds 
should be equally admitted ; which would meet annually. 

(//) 'J'his Association to include in its sphere Hebrew ( biblical, Mishnaic, 
Talmudic, and Rabbinical), Ohaldean, Aramaic, Syriac, and .\ss\rian 
(cuneiform). 

(<•) 'The Asso(nation to be philological, not controversial; and tlie 
l',\aminers to act as jihilologists only. 

(d) Or. \'al d'l’.remao suggests, as a ])raclical beginning, the formation 
of a Commilti-e of four or five gentlemen, sufficiently interested in the sub¬ 
ject to take the [lains to establish such an .'Xssoj-iation : this Committee to 
be formed either at once, or at the Meeting i.)f the Congress. 'J'he Com¬ 
mittee would issue invitations to scholars, draft rules, etc. 

(c) As to the mode of heljung Oriental studies. Prof. J. T. Marshall, of 
Manchester, suggests a Sxstetn of r.dm'.Uion after the model of the HnP 
versity fainespondcni'c tflasses, < ombining with this an Isxamining Hoard. ’ 

\Vilh reference to these suggestions, Dr. l.eiiner kindly offered the use 
of a house at W'oking, for the .\nuual Meetings, l-’.vaminations, Ifxhibits, 
l.ibrary, etc., of the Assoi-iation It 'vas. also pr.>])osed that the Sec¬ 
tion {h \) recommend that it would much encourage the study of 
Ilebi'ew and cognate langu.iges if. connected with tin; pioposet! Associa¬ 
tion, a mixhd Hoard of ICxarnincrs, reiiresenting various denominations, 
were constituted, at whose rei'ommendation 1 hpl'una^ and I C'grees could 
be conferred, of l.icentiate, bachelor, Master, ,iud Doctor in Oriental 
Hiteraturc (D.O. L., et<'.) ; and that the Oriental Cniverslty iristitule be 
empowered to apply for a charter accordingly. 

( /) On the inducements to be offered in this branch of studies the pro- 
])osals w^ere : 

(i) /()• Rev. Prof C.Ji. Jl. Wrigit That posts be established for scholars 
in '.hi ; branch, as Lectureships and Professorships, ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary, to (Micourage studies ; and in which they might be pursued, as 
they did not jiay financially. (2) By several members —'I'hat (<r) Graded 
dijdomas according to merit, (/') scholarships for Lssays showing original 
research, and (< ) medals for exceptional merit, be offered, to encourage 
younger scholars. (3) By the Bi V. Jf. Collancz That a Memorial be 
drafted, to be forwarded to the authorities of the great public schools of 
the kingdom, praying that Hebrew, for its necessity to Scriptural Studies, 
be taught as are Greek and Latin, (.j) By Dr. Leitner and the Rev. C. G. 
K. Gillespie- —That some standard of Hebrew be rccjuired for ordination, 
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and tliat a memorial be suggested from the Council of the International 
Congress to the Archbishops and Bishops, asking that Hebrew be made 
imperative to ordination. (5) By Dr. Val iVEr£inao—-'\\iVi\. a similar me¬ 
morial be sent to the lieads of the various religious bodies in the United 
Kingdom and to patrons of livings, to interest them in these studies and 
suggest their reserving, ccctcris J>ari/>us, a few openings for those who dis¬ 
tinguish themselves in such studies. 

{g) That Dr. Leitner’s prize on “ Messianic Projihecies ” be acce))ted 
with thanks, as a means of promoting such studies in the Christian ministry. 

4. On Transliteration (No. t of Prof Montet’s ciuestions), it was agreed, 
that while for limited purposes it might be desirable, it was scarcely 
practic.able, to have a uniform International system of transliteration, 
owing to national differences of pronouncing even the Roman letters ; and 
were it practicable, it would be found an obstacle rather than a Iielp in the 
pursuit of these studies. 

5. Regarding the re(|uest made to Members for Uieir photograph along 
with a list of their works, it was suggested th.tt an .\lbum of these Plioto- 
graphs be kept at the oll'ice of the Congre.s.<;, to enable Members to know 
who are attending it. 

6. 'I'he Meeting heard with pleasure that Prof ^Vilton-Davies ])romises 
a paper in the Sub section (suggested by Dr. \'al d'Kremao), “On the .\id 
given by .\rabic, in the Relation between Oriental .Studies and Biblical 
Criticism ” -Rev. C. J. K. Oillespie, another, “ On the \’aluc of the .Sliuly 
of Hebrew to the Cilergy ” ; and tiie Rev. Dr. \'at d’Isremao, a tliird, “On 
Oriental Legends in the Bible. ’ 

7. 'I'he .Meeting resolved that Members of this Section, and otlier 
gentlemen likely to contribute ))apers, be asked to .send them in at once, 
or at least tlieir titles, for insertion in the printed li.sl t() Ire circulated ter 
the Members of the Congress. Several names were suggestcrl (and others 
are now called for), and the Secretary undertook to ask them. 

S. 'I'he thanks of the Meeting were dire< ted to be conveyed to Prof. 'I'. 
Wittun-Davies for his offer to the Congress of his translation of a Samaritan 
History from a MS. given him by the High I’riest of Nablus, and to all 
who had sent in suggestions. 

The Second Prelimin irv .Meeting of the .Semitic Section (A i) was held 
on Wednesday, the 3rd June, as previously notified. 

1. It was announced that Dr. M. Friedlander, Princi[)al of tiic Jewisli 
f’oUpgc, and the Rev. .S. Singer had joined the Congress and tlris Set lion ; 
and that the former had irromised a ])aper. 

2. T.etters rvere read from Prof. 'P. Wittun-Davies, the Revs. C. C. K. 
Gillespie, Dr. G. R. Badenoeh, and Prof. D. L. .\dams. 

(a) 'Idle Rev. Mr. Gillespie wrote in favour of d'ransliteration : it was 
agreed that he lie asked to contribute a pai)er on his scheme, and to send 
in its title as early as possible. 

(//) Dr. Badenoeh pointed ont difiiculties in some former suggestions for 
encouraging Semitic Studies, and proposed a jiractical way out of them by 
“raising a fund for prizes, scholarships, etc., for proficiency in Scmiti<' 
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languages.” He also urged “ the naming of books for examinations, etc.” 
It was resolved to add these to the former suggestions. 

(r) Prof. Adams sent a copy of an official Advertisement, showing that 
.Semitic languages were excluded from the M.A. (Honours) course in the 
Draft Ordinance of the Scottish Universities’ Commissioners. As this 
tended to injure the study of these languages, it was resolved, according to 
his suggestion, that this -Section recommend the Congress to memorialize 
tlie Commissioners on this omission ; and meanwhile, as the time for lodg¬ 
ing objections expires before the meeting of the Congress, that steps be 
taken to notify the objection to the Commissioners in gootl time. 'I'his 
Resolution is circulated with this Report, for the apjiroval of the Members 
of the ('ongre.s.s. (See next page.) 

The next preliminary meeting of the Section will take place at 20, 
Hanover .Square, J.ondon, on Thursday, the yth July, i at 3 p.m.; at 
which, attendance if possible, or tlie written suggestioTis of Members, 
are earnestly rei|uested. 


10, AiiiiN Tkkka<;k, 
(jUKKX I-AXFs, I.nSDON, N'. 
i)th June, 1S91. 


H l-.KNI ANN' (UU.I.ANAZ, M.A., 

Sci ft'lan , Sc/nifiL Stuiiofi {h i). 


'The following suggestions regarding Sectional AVork have been circulated 
to all the Members, whose attention is now again drawn to them with the 
view of eliciting early replies : 

The object of the preliminary meetings of the respective -Sections is to 
receive ; 

T. -Suggestions for their programme ami work during the Congress. 

2. Suggestions of subjects for di.scussion, to be circulated beforehand 
to the Members of the Congress, such as those annexed for consideration 
from Prof. E. Montet, and the 

3. J’apcrs, or at least the titles of Papers, to be read hereafter at the 
Congress, either in the Sectional or the Ceneral Mcetingt. 

4. The names and addresses of scholars to In; invited to join the Sec¬ 
tion and to contribute a paper. The acc'eptama ol such an invitation does 
not involve becoming a Memlier of the Congress or paying a subscription. 

5. A set or list of published works of Members for j^reseiUalit-in to the 
Congress ; so that a short written sketch of their labours may be prepared, 
which, if jiossible with their photograph, wtiuUi be recorded in the 'I'rans- 
actionii of the Congress. 

(*. Any' other suggestion for this Section in particular, or for the Con- 
gres.: in gener.il, through the Organi/ing .Se<'retary. 

7. The names of those who will be [)erst)nall3' present at the meetings 
of the Section and of the Congress, from 1st to loth of September, 1S91. 

. N. H. The Sectional Organizing Secretary has to receive and arrange 
communications, written or oral, on these matters, and, with the Sectional 
President, to submit the result to the Organizing Central Committee. 

The Sectional Presidents and Secretaries are electcrl internationally 
when the Congress meets ; the present Secretaries and Presidents vacating 
office, according to practice, but being re-eligible. 
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RESOLUTION. 

“The Second Preliminary Meeting of Section (Jy i), ‘Semitic Languages, 
except Arabic,’ of the Ninili Statutory International Oongress of Orientalists, 
to be held in London in Sept., 1891, having learned that Semitic languages 
are not included in the M.A. (Plonours) Course in the Draft Ordinance for 
Degrees in Arts just issued by the Commissioners under the Universities 
(Scotland) Act of 1889, and having considered that the term for lodging 
objections would expire on the aotli August, 1891, /.c., before the meeting 
of the Congress, it was resolved unanimously : 

“i. That this omission of Semitic languages is prejudicial to the study of 
philology in general, and of these languages in ])articular ; and 

“2. 'I’hat in anticipation of the action to be taken by the Congress on this 
question, the Section desires the Organizing vSecretaty to lodge in good lime 
a copy of these Resolution, witli the said Commissioners, as an objection 
to the exclusion of Semitic languages from the Honours C'ourse in the 
said Draft.’’ 


As the above Draft Ordinance also excludes Arabic, .Sanscrit, Syriac, 
and Comparative I’hiloh'gy from the Honours Course, the members of the- 
respective .Sections of the Congress in charge of these subjects, are also 
recpiestcd to signify their concurrence in the above Resolution of the Semitic 
Section. 


WoKINi;. 

24.'// /uiii, 


G. LLi rXER, Organizing .Scc:rclaty. 





The Statutory Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 

To be held in London from the 1st to the lOth September, iSOt, on the basis 
of the Statutes and the orii^inal principles laid down in 1873. 

TtiK following is the corrected last, up to end of June, 1891. of the 
J’.itrons, Hon. Presidents, and Honorary Meml)ers of the above f'ongress; 
as also the J.ist of the I’rcsident, A’iec-l’rc.sidents, Members, and other 
office-holders of the Central Organizing Comniillee, api)ointed by the 
Signatories of the Circular dated Paris, 10th October, 1889;— 

I VA’OA’S : 

ir.K.H. the Or KK ok (.,<iNNAr<;ii r and S i ka i in- akn, K.< i.. K.T.. 

K.II. till' Ai:< rinrKK. Kaini.k (a- i kia. 

tAniorary Pri'^nh'ti's : 

"I'liK Makoi'is oi' i)ei-i a\i> A\ a, K.I’.. (>.<'. 1 '.., <>.( '.'^. 1 ., D.O.L., &c. 

Thk ok Ia'ii'on, (i.c'.U., O.O.S.I., 1 , 0 . 0 .. iScc. 

, Jhiii. Aft iiii’tii's: 

Ilis I'.iiiiiii'iiir Caui iiv \I, Man'MSc;. 

'I'lie .\ 0 \l;e>ri'. oi. I’.ri'l'., K. T. 

OoU!) 0 A'.\ KK.Nf K. 

II.II. til.- Sri.lA.V O!' joIloKJ'., S.o 

II. U. tlu! Mao\ u\i \ or I n\ va.n'< oki., 1 . 

Jl.II. till- .Maii.\i:.s| \ oi' liiiow .N \>:ak, < .S. I. 

II.II. the R.\j.v oi' I'.MOiiKo r. 

k.\jA MK Si )(■ ifiNDiio Moiiin r,\i;oi:r,, K.<'S I. 

Hi'- I'Ai-. I’. V'lI.I.NUI, It.ili.m MiiiOli'i I'f I’ublir In-trir- tioii. 

Ili. 0 . Ill ir Kc .r.ol'^, i'niKh .M mi tiT <if I’lililir Iirtrurtioii. 

llo I'.'c |. in: I’.i i.T.i- r, I’.fl^iiin .\Iini>tiT nf Oiiblie lii'-lructi'jii. 

S-.i- I' 1 .r II.11 ro.v, I'l.irt , I'l i"-!il<-nl <•( llir Knv.il .Vr.iileniy. 

Sii IlKN'iO .\. I.AVVUli, (j.C. I',. 

il*' |iiri', i.*. < < v,// Sf'jfirfi' i \ f/jr ‘/i' - i iHyj : 

M.\l. l.i.'iN 111 ki -..N\'. I'. .Mmioi; in. \lii.\ij\r J. I.i. \'.\i l.ors. 

'llic l'kK.iim-.N I ■. i.il l■■;lll. ; I o.M.l.I.-.'.l 'I "‘.i- ' .-v.-/.'.' ./.• v/./r r nl 187J. 


/’/-(■i/./f-v/ii/' i!'itl 1 \\ < i'A: Ay *' »////;./.'/'e*.'. 

I .OKI) I I.\l,-m; u\ , O' )i il 1 Iii;h ('Irun i llDr ui' J'',ir.:l,iiiiI, \'i'.'' -I'n-i-idi'nl 1 . l!ie Rov .il Society ot 

Oil r.itiiii’. 

I. i'-/''r^h- ,'ifi 

■" Sir Oki'KI. Gkimin. O 

.Sir (ii.oKi;!', ('.\\i I'liKl.l., K.l'.S.I., O.C'.O,, M I’, ('n.ii 
' \V. II. ilr.l 1.1 W, I'Oii., .M. O.. [. I Sin i;ri'll-( iiiii-i .1! I’.i'lii;;!' \riiiv. :'’lii\-il). 

IVi.t. (O \V. Or I I M.K, 1 , 0 . 1 )., Oil O., 0.1 ). 0., I’liiH-i, il 1-1 'll; - < '■ • m il liol.t.in-, Woking, 

Ore; iiii.'ini; .'>■■1.11 l.n j 'iiui I.'cici^.itc-Gcncral. 


Ilis I’A'c. ('oiint Or.v.M (liuii.). (liini i. 

Ilis l-',\c. (ouiii llA i/ri.i.iir-W’ii.Di.MU'Ki; 
1 lis I'.sc. < I Mini '!'oKMr.i,i,i-15Kr.s.\ 1 1 (Imii. 1. 
I li S I'.NC. Rl .S1.\M O.NSII.V (lli.lll.). 

Ilis I'.xr.M \uori.s ina .\s,\0\n,i.r,sl.\(li<in.). 

rilc l-i.XKl, 0|- OlMi;UI< K (lllMl.). 

.'>ir A. 1'.*T.YAM.. K.O.li., K.I'.I.I';. (lion.). 
I’rof. Sir K. Ours (Inm.). 

Plot. \V. 1). Will I'NKV (lion.). 

'till' I i-v. ('iiAKi.r.s 'r.wi.oit, O. I)., Ma.stcr 
ol St. ]i>hn‘'i t.'ollt'M)’, t';iiiil)rult;i.' (bun.), 
'rile Rev. Orol.l’. 11. 11. Wkich r, O.O., etc. 
W. S'Mi'SoN. Rsij., I'.R.tOS. 

Hvnn t'l.AKKK, I'isq . \’iee-Presilleiil, 
koyiil Jlisl. Soc. ; A.s.sibt.int OelesiUe 
tieneriil. 

* Sir K. I.KTllHKiDr.i';, K.('.1.I£.,.M..'\., .M.P. 
Sir Uu'iiAKi) Mi.:.\i)|.:, K.C.'.S. I , C. I.l'i. 

'rile Rev. G. U. Poim.;. O.U. 

*The Rev. Or. R. Mouuts, M..\.. 00 . 0 . 
Major R. I’ookk.. 

[ohn Bkhuok, ICsij., M.I>., F.R.S., etc. 
*Prof. J. T. Maksii.'Vi.i., M.A. 

♦ 


«/' ( '•'/>! f/r i't-'. ' 

I lis I'.'.e, .M 01 ^ I \1. I'li.'ii. I. 

! Iis I '.xe. J IIIIN Gi NN.vnliA ■.•■'.'1. 

His I'.xe. .\llK/A .Ml 11A MM \l • .\i. 1. 

His !•;xl.■. 1.1 r/. Ml SoM.kM. liii'i..). 

J I isl';.xe.\'i.-.' 01 .Nil-tAW Xsi'.M.AsA l AKAihon.). 

Piini i|'.ii W. O. Giniii .s, OO D.. Vice- 
< ii.uieelior. .■\liei(ken Oiiiv. (hon.i. 

■Sir (.'iI AKI I s X ir Iii ii.si iv, H.irt., 0 .( .1 ,.(hon ) 

* .Sir t)\\ KN TriHiK HruNi'., K..<'.S.l., i.'.!.!-;. 
R. -A. S 1 KKNO.tLK, l-’.sq.. .Assist.lilt Serrely. 

'*10 PoiiKs, I '.sii,, A'S.st.tm Seetei.n \ 

* I’KKi Y W. .\MI-.s. I'Sq. (ilesicn.ite). 

* t'. J 0 1 :'.. I AKMU n.\i.i.,]'.sq. ..M..A., Porcisn 
.'sec. K..S.O. (ilesi-n.ite). 

P. 10 S I I'.nil.Ns, I'isq,, M.P. 

IsK.AI'.l. O.W'tS, l'','•(|. 

Rai it. K. I.AlllKI. 

Prof. 'P. Wrrro.v-O.wiKs. 

Or. PllK.NK.. 

Sir ji.’i.iAN GoT.ns.Min, H.trt. (dos'gnate). 
Sir'Piiti.ii' (.'r.si.iJ Fi'; 0 \vi:n' (lion.). 

SirJ. O. OlN'l'oN (lion.). 

Count Kin.sky (luiii.). 
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.Al.so a iiioniber of the Reception Coininiltoe, 
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I 

; riu: Rev. Rrof. D. I.. Adams. D.D., Edin- 
l>urj;li Llnivcfsity. 

I * ('tftuTal T. Dknnkiiy, C.I.IC. 
j (ion. .Sir C('i.i,iNt:w(»oD 1 'Jic k.son, (J.C.H. 

! W'.M.TKK DK (ik.\Y HlUCII. JCmJ. 

! H.\Ul>N Cl. Die Rkdtkk. 

Sir K. Rol.I.il. M.l‘. (ilosiniinlo). Cliair- 
j man i)f tho I.ondon (.'huiniH'r of (■onimorco. 
Sii I'.. N. Rk.\iuh)N. K.C.M.(i. (dcsig.). 
.\. J. R. 'I'KKNUi'.l.i,, Ks<i., C.M.O. (dosig.). 

I Sir So.MiCK.s \’iNK (lion.). 

1 —- 

Tilt- Rov. I’nif. J. UiKKia.I.. D.D.. University 
i of St, ,\tidiow’s (lion, rloli-gato). 

'I ho Rov. Prof. |. Rom.KI .SDN. 1).1>.. Uni¬ 
versity of (ilasgow (hon. <lol<‘gato). 

(Sf! ri-hiry • Colonel J. liRlTTKN.) 

* .\lso a Momlior of llio Rooeption ( ominilteo. 

\ Local Coinmittoo, composed of Prof. L. .\I. Simmons, Prof. [. I'. M.Mtsn.vi.i.. Rov. 
l-'r. U.\RoNl.yN, C'ol. 11. l-'iscin\ n K, and the Rev. R. Tk.WI'.Ks I If ki'okli, h.ts boon formed 
at Mancliester. Ollier Committees are being org,ini/od ,it Liverpool, l-'.dinbiirgb,-etc. 

fiwt the ('ennnittee i/t : — Auitri.i-llittiemy: Prof. I )r. A. I.finVTi:. 

Prof. Dr. M.yx Okt'Nivkr, Professor Hr. P. .STi-iNiNCi- k. Professor Itr. .\rminii;.s V.LMnf kY. 

Professor XloNsKUk, Professor <*'. II. Mn IIKI., 1'rofessor V,\N Ok.N tiKi-.VN. t'hin<i- 
(ieneral ’r<llKN<;-Kl-loNr;. Oenmark: Professor V. I'.tfsiaii.i.. Fyv/’i: YAKfIt .Xk'flN 
Pa.sHA, SHKtKit IlAM/A I'.vriiCl.i.Ali. i'n’tmaiiv: the Rov. Protessor I>r. KapI-KN, 
l>r. U. H. Vo.N Bll.Ofl'.k. and Dr. ). R.\l ri:k. (iieeir: Dr. D. Mi'.I.r.sslNos. Profe.ssor 
CAKot.iirr.s, and Ctll.v.tt.lKk \'Al.\oklrY. : Profe-sor «». Si ttt.KOKi,. .\Tr. J. 

Mf.ykk. India: Bombay: Dr. (ii;ksoN ii.\ < INM \ ; Madr.is : |. 1). Ri;ks, 1',si|. ; Beiig.il . 
H. H. Rlsi.r'.y, 1''.,S([., B.C.S. Italy - II. 1',. Senator R. Bo.VClli. Prolessots C. PriNI, ( i. 
TirkRI.Nl, <T. Cok.\, \'. (jkossi, .\. Sk\ KkINl. Ja/'nn: Dr. |. l.NoL’t f. I'oland. Di. 
K.Akl.ou i i z. Partiif^al: Profes.sor li. Dr; \'.\s( oN( l.t.t.iis‘.\nkl,f and Prol<-s or < i. 
Vl.\NN,\. Raumania : Professor II.\Zlilf. Rii.isia: Profi-.sor (i. Dk ICsoir, Protessoi 
,\. 'r.s.\‘',.\RKI,I.I. Dr. .s. (ion AVAI.II. S/am ; Professor Dll I IN Don Atm . Professor D. P. 
SiMoNi; r. and Dr. li. ('. N.\k.\Nvo in. Pai.m vs. Snedtn: Profess.jr Sk Vks 1 I'lrr ,ind 
Rector M.vr.MSTkil.Vf. S'.aitzeiland : Professrir 1'.. Mo.n’I Kl'. I ranwraama : Ml.i.l/.I. V. 
l.o.M.N'nz. Ljnite:! Rtate.--of' .-Imenta : Dr. .S. B. Pt..\rM-.k, Mr. 1 ii.Vkl.Ks LM..VNI 1 . 

(.■Ml foreign nelogate^ nxo ex-ot/u ;o Members ol the above Intern.itional Drgani/.ing ( oinimltoe.) 
.•Ml oftiee-liolders formally vao.ite on the .issembling of the ( 'ongress. 

Till-: I- RI'^XCIl N.\ riD.N’.M, CO.M.Mi r rKl-: : 

I'n-udent : Prof. J. Oem nr. 

I'ire-I’reddent^ : Prof. li. M.\sI' 1 -;ko, The .M Vlo.if is'Iir. I'koi/ii- k. 

Seeretarifi: M. Ditii.h in-; i.A Tii.iik, M. Oi.i.ivii.k Bi-. vtMo-.invki «. The Baron J. 
I>li ViAYK, M. 1C. liini-Kl. I'oinidcr and Se,retary-<'irnei,!l: .M. IC. .M voir.k in, .MoNTJ.VU. 

Tfea^nrer : M. Li-.kot’.x. 

Cti.MITJC UE PICRM.ANI'.NCIC ok ifty.t : I're-.ideut and In : 'lie- B.Vko.N Tl-.Xlok 1 n- 
R.vvisi, and the snr\ivin'.; I'inmd.ilion Member.'. 

The following Essays are invited in connection with the Ninth International Congress 
of IJriontalists ; ■ 

(n'p Proposals for the promotion of Oriental 'Indies, both in the East, where they are 
beginning to be neglected, and in the West, as a iiarl of general and sjiecial 
education, ami aeiounts of Oriental .studies in various countiies. 

(/') The imjiortance of ethnogra|ihicaI studies in philological in<iuiri»'s. ‘ 

{ij A .scheme of transliteration for Oriental languages generally suited for iMiropean 
use, not in any way to supersede the native characters for the u.se of natives. 

{i/y Report of researches made and of books written in the \ arioiis Oriental specialities 
since the Seventh .Meeting of the Congress, at Vienna, in 1886. 

(c) What is the true W(.>rk of an ideal International Congress of Orientalists ? 

{/) Instructions to travellers in various jiarls of the I’iast. 

(,.f) Wh.at lelatioiis should be cultivated between Orientalists and native Oriental 
scholars in the East? 

(h) The importance of the .study of Oriental Lingui'ties in Commerce. 

In addition to above, the Congress of iXyi invites transl.itions of texts for a morlctale 
honorarium, and provides hi.xaminations for Students in various Oriental language.s, held 
under the comhined au'pices of Kuiopean Orientalists aiul native Oiieitlal Scholars. 

Erjr particulars .ajifily to Dr. I.eitner, Woking, England, to whom also the Memhers’ 
subscription of /Ji, papers for discussion at the Congiess, and exhiliits illustrative of 
Uricntal Art, Ethnography, and Research may he sent, as also hooks for jvresentation to 


Col. H. FisiivvioK. 

(Jen. T. G. R. Eori.dnis. 

W. Irvink, Ksep 

H. H. Ri.si.f.y, Es<|., B.C.S. 

The Rev. Dr. IL Adi.kk. 

'Pile Rev. IL Goi.i,.VNt 
J. SftlAKf (ll.KNNli:. I'Jstl. 

.•\. Catks, Esq. 

H. H.-vynks, E.sq. 

Prof. L. M. SlM.MONs (desiguatel. 
The Rev. Dr. L. B.VkONi.VN. 

* E. \V'. Br.vurook, hXq. 

•Sir Pim.ll* M.vcNfS (designate). 
'I'he Rev. ( 1 . R. B.vdkndcm. I.L.D. 
The Rev. W.M. )o.M-;s, D.D. 

Prof. 1 . Pi..vris. 

Prof. O. Wm iKiiofSK,, M..\. 
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the Congress, and any <lonaiions that patrons of Oriental learning, Governments, learned 
societies, or puldic bodies generally, may make to the Congress as a whole, or to any 
specific pur]>ose of (Oriental research, or to any subject of study connected with tlie 
Literature, the Art, or the Industries of any part of tin; Kast. 

Any Orientalist or frienil of tdrieutal studies may join the Congress as a Mendier on 
sending in his full name, designation, and address, accomjianieil by a subscription of £l. 
1 Ic will, in return, receive a (,'ard of Memiiership and receipt, that will entitle him ti> a copy 
of all the publications that have been, or may be, issueil in connection with the Congress, 
as also to certain Railway and Hotel facilities (c.q., return tickets from I’aris to Lotulon, 
7 ’iii Calais, will be issued to duly authenticated members at single rales). Those intending 
to be present at the Me<*ting should conmnmieate their wish at once to I)r. Leitncr. 
i’a])ers for the Congress in any of the .Sections notified on nest page will be received both 
from Members and Non-Members; and these jiapers, or at least their titles, should be 
sent without delay, so that they may be forthwith ;iiinounce<l and eiitererl in the “ List 
of P.apers and Suggestions,” and, in some cases, if desireil, be translated into French or 
Fnglish ill time for the Congress. The jirincipal languages of the Congress arc Fnglish, 
French, Gel man, and Italian ; but communications, both or.al and in wi iting, can bi- m.ule 
in othei languages, Furopean or Oriental, ancient and model n. Corportitions or individuals 
dcsirous.of olfering hospitality to the foreign guests are re<|ue'-ted to communicate at once 
with the Organizing and Reception Committees through Ur. Leitncr, Woking. 

PRCKIK.V.MMK 


Of the .Sections into wliich tint work of the (aingress has been divided ; - 


(<r) Snrnniaries of Oriental Re¬ 
search since iSS6. 

{{>) 1. Semitic languages, except 
Arabic. 

2. Araliic and Islam. 

3. Assyriohtgy. 

4. I’alestinology. 

(c) .\ryan : 1. Sanscrit .and Ilin- 
dui.sm. 

2. I’ali and I’lnldhi-m.* 

3. Iranian and Zuroastviun- 

ism. 

(r/) .Africa, excejit F'.gypt. 

(c) Kgyjitology. 

(/) Central Asia and Dardistan. 

(*) Comparative Religion (includ¬ 
ing Myllnrlogy ;ind F'olk- 
lore), l’)iiloso])liy ami J..a\v, 
and Oriental Sciences and 
i listorv. 

(//) Comparative T.angu.age. 

i/) Suggestions for the eneourage- 
ment of Oriental Studies. 


( /) Inilo-C'ltinc.se. 

{/’) Sinology. 

(/) Japanese. 

(//i) Dravidian. 

(//) Malayan and Pttlynesian. 

{/>) 1 nslnictions to Explorers, etc. 

(J>) F.tlmographical Piiilology, in¬ 
cluding the migrations of 
races. 

((/) ()riental Art, Art-Industry, 
•Archtoology and Numis- 
matn s. 

(/) Relations witn flriontals. 

(j)()ricntai Linguistics in Oom- 
merce, etc., with subsec¬ 
tions regarding the various 
modem < iricntal languages. 

(/) 'J'lie .\nlli!opology, Science, 
ami Products, natural and 
.. Lificial, of the Last. 

(//) Lxltihilion of objects illustra¬ 
tive of the above .Sections. 


rRIiJ.lMJXARY Sk'ETCll OF THE D.UT.Y PROGRAMME OF THE 

CORGRESS. 

Mo.i.lr.y Ivvcuing, the 31st .'Xiigiol, l8pi, at S.311. |).m. -Rcccptimi at the Royal Society 
of Litoralurc, at 20, lianover .'Squ.irc, by ibc rrc-.idcut ol tlic (.trgauiziiig and 
Reception Commillecs, Loui> IIaisuury, Lord I ligli Cliancellor of I'.iigland. 

InM'.k Tk.mim.e Hai.i. .vnd Rooms. 

1st Sejitcmbcr, Tucsilay Morning, 11 i>Vlock.—f^pening .\dilre-.s .\t the Iniiei Temple 
Hall, by Lord Dlii-'I'KKI.n ; Presentation of Delegates and Hooks; Formation ol 
Sections .and Abstract of Summary of Research in various Oriental Specialities 
since 1886, by Professor Montk r (.Section a). 

Tuesday Afternoon, 3 to 6. — Sections (/■), (< ) .and (//).+ 

,, Kvening, 8 to 10 p.m.--^Visit to Hrilish Museum. 


* z\ special Section on '' Huddhism ” in its more general aspect has also been formed. 

+ The details will be so arranged as to enable Members of one Section to attend the re.ading 
of one or more papers in another Section. The titles of the pajicrs will be piibli.shed bcrcafler. 
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2ml Sept., Weclnesdny.—lo .'i.id. to I p.ni. ; ami 2.30 p.m. to S-jO; Sections {f/}, (r), 
ami (/i). S.30 lo 10.30 p.ni., .Section 

jhI Sept., 'riuirsday, 10 a.m. to i pm. — .Sections (/'), (c) and {</) ; 2 p.m. to 5; 

Sections {</), (<■), (/) ; S.30 ]i.m., .'section (j,'), “ lUiddhisin ” (special section). 

4lh Sept., I'riday Morninj^ at 10. -Sections (c), (/), (/), (/), (/\ ('«). and (//) ; also in 
the afternoon and evening at the usual hours. 

5th Sept., Saturday, 10 a.ui. — Sections (c) :md (/) at tiener.il Meetiiiff of Congress. 

2 to 5.30 p.ni., .Sections ( j.^) and (y); and at S.30 p.ni.. Section (/). 

6th Sept., Sunday..— l'..vcursion to the Oriental .Museum at \Vokin(^, under Section (//). 
7th .Sept., Monday, to a.m. — Oenertil Meeting, to liear Section (/) ; 2.30 p.in., .Sections 
(/•) and (.') ; S.30 p.in., Formation of .Snli-sections under Section (a). 

Sth Sept., 'fuesday, 10 a.m,—.Section (;■) and .Sections under (.v) ; 2 to 5 p.m., Sections 
('/) f.s) t p.m.. Sections ( y) and (/). 

<)th Sept., Wednesday, to a.m. to t p.m. Sections (c), ( />) and fy) ; at 2 p.m., Sections 
(;-) and (.1) ; and at S.30 p.m., I'onvcisa/iono. 
loth Sept., 'I'huisdav, 10 a.m. to I ]'.m. .Sectional Sneoestioiis for jiroinotiiyt; Oriental 
.Stiulics received and discussed ; 2.30 p.m. to 5, I iciu’ial Mei;tiiie ol (he whole 
(amcress, with prop<i.;als i.if Si ctions ; ilistributioii of lliplomas and Medals, etc. 

S.30 I". M., 11,.\N(.>I K. r. 

llth Sept., Friday.—l'.\cursi<in to t.’.iinlni<l;.4e or O.vford. 

The 1 -ondon Offices of llie Chinoress are at the Roy.al Society of Litera¬ 
ture, 20, Hanover Square,\V. Its Library, an<I that of tlie A uthropolot^ic.'tl 
Institute, 3, Hanover Square, anil the Hall and rooms of the Inner 
'Femple have beeti placed at the tlis[)Osal ol the (Jongress for its Meetings 
during its session in i8f)i. 

The (lomtnittec of the Oertn.m .Vlheiianun, i>3, Mortimer Street, Regent 
Street, h.'ive .also kindlv invited the members of the (iongress to use during 
its tenure their Club House and Hall. 
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OBITUARY. 

The Rkv. E. J. Evan.s, B.A. (I.dnd.), Ph.!). (IlEiur.i.nERG), rkoi'ESSOR 

or New Coelehe, I.,onh)ijn. 

Hv the sudden deatli of the late 1 )r. Evans, Hebrew and Old Testament 
scholarship has lost one of its most ardent and successful, albeit most 
modest promoters. For a scholar, he was still in the jjriine of life ; and 
his best work yet remained to l)e done. He had formed jjlans, educa¬ 
tional and literary, some of which at least he hoped soon to carry out. 'i'o 
lho.se who knew his enthusiasm and general health, his unc.Kpected illness 
;ind death brought deep disappointment as well as sorrow. 

])r. Javans was born nearl) .sixty years ago, on a Breconshire farm, near 
the ])retly town of I’uilth. The language in wdiich lie was brought uji, and 
which to the last he loved, was the Welsh. After a sound cduc.ation in 
local schools, he studied at Uoward and Lbiiversily Colleges in Eondon. 
In 1S50 he graduated in the London University; and thence with his 
iVieml, the laie Dr. Ilurndale, he [iroceeded first to Clasgow, and then 
to (lennany, where tliey i onlinued their studies at Bonn, Berlin, and 
Heidelberg. At the last-named, Dr. Evans took his doctorship in jihilo- 
-lophy. During his stay in ('icrman\’ he attended much to Hebrew and 
Its cognates, and to Uhl Testament studies in general. In iS6r, soon 
after Dr. Evans's return to this country. Dr. Keynolds, J’rinci[)al ofChc.shunt 
College, fell ill, and the learned Welshman was asked to help Dr. Reynolds 
in his [irolessorial work. This he c'onlinued to ilo till appointed Professor 
of Hebrew and Philosoi>hy, in rSop L:il< r on, he added to his duties 
the professor.diip of Creek. He won gohLai ojiit'ions by his intense 
tlevution to work, and by his ] rofound concern lor the general welfare 
of his men. His success at I .heshunt caused him, in 1H77, to be cordially 
invited, as I’rofessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, to New 
College, Lomiou, where he lahoured till, in lanuary last, he was taken 
away so suddenly, th.it he was at his post but a tew days before his death. 

Though hut little knowm outside his imni< <hate circle, on aecotinl of his 
studious habits and his disinclination to appear m public, he was unque.slion- 
ably one of the mo.st learned Old Testament scholars in the Nonconformist 
ranks. His acsju.aintance with works on Biblical criticism and exjiosition 
-was m.arvellous ; and of the newest works. Continental and .American as 
well as British, lie seemed to have a perfect knowledge. He was conse- 
•'luently much engaged in the literary department of tlie British Quarterly 
during the ediuirship of Dr. Reynolds and of Dr. .Mien. I’hose who knew 
Dr. Evans’s qualific.ations often wondered at his not conlribuling .some¬ 
thing substantial to the literature of his department. But like most Non¬ 
conformist professors, he had too many subjects to teach, .and too much 
other work to do. Then he gave much time to his men for private 
teaching. This he did grati.s, and very readily ; and though it prevented 
him from doing sometliii^ himself, it enabled others to do what, but for 
his aid and encour.agemcnt, would have been impossible. And indeed, 
apart from the stores of knowledge to be learned from him, it was an inspi- 
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ration for life to be in his company, and to hear him speak, with tlie'warmth 
he did, on his favourite subjects. Many of us consider his unpremeditated 
remarks, in answer perhaps to questions just put, to be among the wisest 
and best things he ever s])oke, though few professors, with his work to do, 
prepared more consc ientiously for class. 

Some time before his death he had been preparing a new translation and 
exposition of the Psalms ; and, as he has left this in an almost complete 
condition, it m.ay yet see the light, .\part from his profound knowledge 
of Hebrew, Dr. Evans had given much time to other Semitic languages, 
especially Syriac .and .Vrabic. He was .also a student of the Assyrian 
^Cuneiform). His ideal of ministerial training was very high, and he did 
much to improve this training among the (!ongregalionalists. He held 
that the Christian minister should have all the general and special know¬ 
ledge possible, and he was particularly strong in insisting on the import¬ 
ance of Hiblc study linguistics, etc. As a 'Welshman, he naturally took 
a deep interest in his country. He was very pleased when the recent 
Intermediate Education Act for Wales became law, and he intended 
helping to endow a high-class public scliool at Jluiltli. When the writer 
of these lines last spoke to him, he s.aid, “ Wales wants a thoroughly 
efficient and unsectarian public school—an unsectarian IJandovery ’’ ; and 
he intended in a few years retiring to Wales and giving largely of both 
money'.and influence to establish such a school. Another m.itter on which 
he felt strongly was, that Swansea, as well as (Cardiff, should h.av»? a college ; 
and on one occasion he told me that Lewis Morris the poet and he wi re 
so convinced of the need of a .Swansea College, that each of them was 
prepared to give a sum of money (which he named) for that purpose. 

Last autumn he consented to act on the Organizing (.’ommittee of the 
Ninth International Oriental (Congress, whic h meets this September in 
London. How much has been lost by his comparatively early death, 
none can say ; but those who knew him best think that the lo.ss to biblical 
learning and to free scholarly inquiry in religions matters has been veiy 
heavy indeed. ' 1 '. Wi iton-D.vviks, 

Baptiit Ilaverfordiicst, Afay ii///, i<S9i. 

On the 27th of May, Italy had to mourn the loss of I’rofessor 
G.vspark CokRKsio. He was a pupil of Hournouf’s, and probably the 
olde.st living Sanskrit scholar of Isurope. lJe.sides other works, he was 
well known for the fine edition of the Joimayana, which he published 
with a beautiful translation into his own musical language. For his great 
literary merits, Professor (Jorrksio had been created a .Senator of the 
Kingflom of Italy ; and the French Aradhnie des Jnscripiions had also 
made him one of its eight foreign Associates. He was a Signatory Mem¬ 
ber of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists and one of the original Founders 
of the Series. 

'J'his year has been fatal to only too many Oriental .scholars, besides 
the two above mentioned. Oriental learning has suffered great lo.ss in the 
de.ath of Rev. John Davies, M..A. ;—of his F,x. Mislo.slav R. I’rotitcb, of 
Servia ; and of P.*V. Carletti, 1 ‘rofessor in the Free University of Urus.sels. 



REPORT OF THE PROCiRESS 
MADE IN STUDY OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES 

IN THE LAST FEW YEARS. 

Dr. R. N. Gust’s “Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa ” (I^ondon, 
1S83) had fully exhibited the actual state of our knowledge on African 
languages at the time of its juablication : whatever may be the criticisms 
upon the whole work, the bibliographical ])art will remain the basis for 
further reviews on the subject. I do not intend to give here merely a 
complete supplement to this part of his work, though 1 would be glad to 
see this part completed and published separately. I will only review the 
chief works jiublished on African languages since the year 1883, leaving 
aside, voluntarily or otherwise, many minor ])ublications, most of which 
cannot be said to have contributed greatly to the advancement of our 
knowledge, and some (jf which may have escaped my notice. 

For the convenience of the subject, I will deal with it in five separate 
sub-sections, as follows :— 

I . North .Africa, dealing only with colloiiuial .Arabic in .Algeria, 'Tunisia, 
and Egy[)t, and especially with the Uerber language in its various dialects. 

II. North-East Africa, including those languages not connected with the 
so-called Pantu family, and sjjoken chictly in the middle and ui)per Nile 
Ixasin and further on up l<.) die I'iquator. 

HI. North-lVest .Africa, \ i/.. .Sone^ambia and occidental Soudan. 

IV. South .Africa, including the north coast of the Gulf of Guinea. 

A . Africa generally. 

I. Nok'iii AiRic.v. 

((?) CoHihjuial A nr/>/{-, 

P'or some years past, the teaching of vulgar Arab;*' for collocjuial pur- 
]ioses in .Algeria and Tunisia has assumed a jiractical turn which it had 
never reached previously. Practical gramma, s, handbooks, ami dic¬ 
tionaries have been issued in great profusion ; and this ])rogres3 has 
even influenced the teaching of literary Arabic, which can now be acquired 
with relative ease, so as to enable the student to master conqiletely the 
language. It w-ould be useless to give here the whole bulk of the works I 
am alludiug to, and I will only tjuotc the names of Professors .Aug. Cber- 
bonP'Mu, L. .Alachuel, G. Houdas, and many others, with reference to their 
achievements in this field. Even a native-born .Arab, Prof. Pelkassem 
ben Sedira, has successfidly joined the staff of French teachers, ami has 
contributed some practical works, among others two jiockct dictionaries, 
very luseful both to students and to scholars. 

With reference to the Arabic dialect spoken in lower Egypt, I have 
to mention here Dr. M. Hartmann’s ArabiscJier SpraiftfUfirer fiir Reisende 
(I.eipzig), a very practic.al and useful Handbook, though the author has 
deemed it sufficient to give the Arabic only in a Roman garb, and not in 
the native characters. Any transliteration however accurate, as in this case. 
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can never supersede entirely the native character, which ought always to 
be given side by side. 

I do not know of any such practical works in ICnglish; but, with the help 
of some of tlie preceding ones, it should be very easy to compile a complete 
Handbook of the vulgar Arabic as spoken in Algeria, in I'lgypt, and also in 
Syria. 

{!>) Beil'cr. 

INIuch progress lias been made in this field ; and wc can now expect to 
get a complete and [iractical knowledge of the various dialects of this highly 
interesting though unwritten language, ’rhe work done belongs almost 
entirely to one and the same scliolar. lUit, before entering into any 
particulars about lus work, I must fust mention Prof. 1 ’. W. Newman's 
Kahail /Nw/w/iz/t (London, i.SS7), a Supplement to his IJhyan \'ocabitlary 
(London, 1S82). L'nfortunately, the ]>ecu!iar system of transliteration 
adopted by the author makes his \'ocabularies ([uiie useless for any other 
than for himself ; and this is to be deeply regretted, as they r.ejiresciit an 
enormous amount of conscientious work. Nevertlielcss, we must not forget 
that, as far back as 1836, Prof. L. \V. Newman had .'ilready jiublished 
his Outline of the Kabail (llristol, i83t>), at a lime when this 

language was only known by some li.sts of wonls and some biblical trans¬ 
lations. Since then, Captain, afterwards Ccueral. llanolcau had paved 
the way to the scientific study of the Perber dialec ts by the publication 
of Jiis Kssui tic yru/nmaire {Alger, 1858) and his /Cusiti o'e yruni 

niuirc <ic lu luu^ue Az///(/</’c./ (J’aris, i8ho). .Siill. notwithstanding many 
minor publications, much remained to be done in this way, and Prof. Rene 
basset, of Algiers, seems to have undertaken to do it. 

•Since the year 1879, Prof. Rene' Passet has been indefatigable in his 
exertions to throw more liglit on the P.erber dialects. In the couise 
of several missions, he has collected att enormous amount of materials, 
which, when published, will be almost a gr.immatical, lexicographic, and 
linguistic Kncyclopiedia on the subject. llis Manurl do hiuyur btrly/f, 
dialecfe zoitaoiui; (Jmni/tuiiir, Biidioy;ri{phie, Chrcxloinathic ct /.cv/y/zc (Paris, 
1887) is a masterpiec.e of complctene.ss and conciseness. In fact, be 
sides the kabail grammar, he has succeeded in giving a comparative grammar 
of the Berber dialects hitherto known, the whole covering no more than 
eighty-eight jsages i6mo. \\\v, Note.s do lexiaipraphic berbere 18S3, 

1885, 1886, 1888) form already a comiiarative V'oirabulary of the Berber 
dialects, which is completed by Le diahrlr dr Syouuh (I’aris, 1890), and by 
seven or eight other paijcrs yet unpublished, including te.xts and vocabu¬ 
laries of almost all Berber dialects. As separate text.s, ue have: JWuif </<’ 
Cabi en dUila'te chelha (Paris, 1879) ; Jlelaiiou do SiJi Jirahim dc Massul 
(Paris, 1B83) ; Rcctteil dc tex/cs et dc docunu nls rclatifs li la phUohopc 
bcrbe/'c (Alger, 1887). I must meirtion es[)c<,-.ially his J.O(iiuun berblre, avee 
qiiatreglossaires (Paris, 1890). In this remarkable work, he has given the 
fables of Loqman entirely or partially translated into the various dialcfds 
spoken by twenty-three Berber tribes, thus affording ample material.*; for 
the comparative study of these dialects ; a masterpiece of linguistic work. 
Besides the papers already referred to, I’rof. Rene Basset has in prepara- 
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tion three extensive works: (r) a Comparative Grammar of tlie Berber 
dialects ; (2) a Berber-French Dictionary classified in the order of roots, a 
specimen of which is exhibited in the “ Loqman berbere”; (3) a Frcnch- 
Zouaoua (or Kabail) Dictionary, for which he lias already collected nearly 
4,000 words. T'lic author is still young, and we may expect more from his 
activity .and ability. We shall find him .again, farther on, in another field. 

Before concluding this suli-section, I must (|Liote the name of Mr. de 
Calassanti Afotylinski, a Government interpreter in Algeria, as connected 
with linguistic researches on the Berber dialects, though I do not know 
murli of his work. He is aliout to luiblish a paper on the di.alect of the 
i )jebel-N:efousa. T have myself in readiness an unpuljlished Vorahiilary of 
l/ic Jt'bilcc dinlccl, closely akin to ilie prec-.eding one. I intend to publish it 
.as soon as piissible, with some notes kindly sui)[>lied to me by Professor 
Kene Basset. 

J have still to mention here Mr. T.oiiis Rinn’s I.c^ ori^ 'nit ^ berhlrex (W'gox, 
1S89), one of the most stui)CMuious works I have ever seen, in which the 
author derives the Greek, Latin, kdeiich, and many other languages from 
tlie Berber ! 

And now, I hasten to close this sub-section, as [ am not anxious to be 
blamed for encroaching u])on Section h 2; but I could not .avoid speaking 
of two languages S(j important for the study of oth.er Afrieati languages. 

TI. N'ou i ii-F.\s 1 .Vi- uteA. 

In this fielil a good deal of work has been done since the j’ear 1883, 
y)art 1 y by various exiiiorers, but ciiietiy Iry Prof. J.eo Reinisch, of Vienna, 
whose work is very extensive. 

.Since some ten or llficen tears. Prof. Leo lieiniscli lias publislied no 
less tlian nine com])lete works on languages hitlierto .ahni.-st unknown, 
and which it would be perhajis jiremature to classify exactly as proto- 
semitic or proto hamitic. 'I'hese works are chietly based upon the mate¬ 
rials collected by himself on the spot, and they con'>isi of Grammars, 'I'exls, 
and Voiabul.aries, carefully elabor.ated. In inv jniier on the Fulbe, pre- 
senteal to the X'ienna Congress of Orientalists, in 1.S86, I had cxiiressed 
the opinion that the Fulbe were tjf Oriental origin. W uii the help of 
I'rof. Leo Reiniscli’s works, I « an assert jrosiiively that, when I have 
the roots of the Pul language duly classified, I sb.all be able U) prove their 
linguistic relationship with the populations whose languages have been dealt 
witli by this eminent siholar. I proceed now to give.a full li.st of Prof. Leo 
Jxeinisch’s pulrlicaiions. 

1. JJie Jiarca S/'rache ; Grammaitk, Ttwf und (Wien, 1S74), 

from the manu.script materials of Werner iVIunzinger Pa.sha. 

2. f^ir Nubtj-Spraihe; Gramnuxiik, Textc iiud H brfi Hunker fSX'x^w, 1879), 

a masterpiece exhibiting the four chief dialects of this language. 

3. Die Sixko-Spraekc: Graiiuiiatik^ycX. unpublished; 7 tv/t'(Wien, 1SS9); 

IVbHerbuch (Wien, 1890), a very extensive and elaborate work. 

4. Die liiliit-Spreiche: Grammatik (Wien, 18S2) ; Te.xte (I.eipzig, 1S83) ; 

IVbrferbuch (Wien, 1S87), the most extensive of all, chietly enlarged 

by comparisons with the neighbouring languages.^ 
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5. Die Kafa-Sprache: Grammatik (Wien, 18S8); Worterhuch (Wien, 

1888). 

6. Die C/iamir-Sprache: Grammatik (Wien, 1884) ; iVortcrluuh (Wien 

1884). I^anguage of the Agaw people of Lasta and Wag. 

7. Die Quara-Sprackc : Grammatik (Wien, 18S5) ; 'I'exte und JVdrter 

knch (Wien, 1885); Deutsch-Qiiarist'/it's lI''ortf/rrracir/i/iiss (Wien, 
1S87). Language of the Agaw people of Ivwara. 

8. Die Jtfar SpracIu:: Te.xte (^\'ien, 18S5); /f(Wien, 1887) 

])eutscJt-Afarsches IJr/terrerzeiikaiss (W'ien, 1887); Grammatik^ 
yet unpubli.shed. 

9. Die Kanama-Spracke: Grammatik (Wien, 1S81); Te.xte (Wien, 

18S9) ; U^i>r/erkitek (Wien, 1890); Dcutsek-Kunama Jl'oiierrer- 
zeiek/iiss, yet unpublished. 

10. Die Spraeke der SrokTako (Wic!i, 1S7S),—only .a grnuimatical Note. 

Next to Prof. Leo Reiuiseh’s works I must mention Dr. Merman 

Almkvist's Die Tisekari Spraeke: Grammatik (Dpsala, i8Si); Jl'krte/- 
I'ucher (Upsala, 1885). It is to be deei)ly regretted that the author has 
not deemed it convenient to \>ublish the texts on which he has based his 
elaborate work. 'I'his language, already illustrated by Werner IMun/ingcr 
Pasha .and other.s, is of the utmost importance, both from linguistic and 
historical points of view. Its linguistic relationship, when fully asc:ertained, 
will throw more light on the still uncertain history of the pcojile who 
speak it, and who seem to have played an important part in antiipiity. 
They were the IJIemmyes of the Roman j)eriod, and the IJej.a of the Middle 
Ages; and Lepsius recognised them as the modern representatives of the 
Kushites of the Old Testament, the Jvthiopians of I lerodotus, and the ])eople 
of Meroe and Napata, who are su[)posed to have left the yet undeciphered 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of Nubia. 'I'lie ])robabiIity of their having 
played an important part in the ancient history of 'I’.gypt, and the 
evident affinities of their language to that of the IJerbers, would induce 
me to consider them rather as the modern reja esentatives of tin; Jterherta 
mentioned in two ancient hieroglyphic inscriptions, and of the people 
.alluded to by Herodotus under the ethnic n.ame rw ftuftfiuftui ( 11 . 158), both 
of whir;h I .shall refer to in rny paper on the Ori_e;in of ike loord '''Berher.'' 

The history of the IJIemmyes has been admirably investigaterl of late 
in Prof. Eugene Revillout’s two Memoire.^ .^ur /cx/^/cw/z/jv.v (Paris, 1874, 
1S87), b.ascd upon some demotic and Coptic documents ; but the ptes 
tion as to their ancient identity is far from being solved, and the field is 
large enough. However, as long as the ancient inscriptions arc not .satis¬ 
factorily interpreted, no definite solution can be arrived at. 

Other isolated works in this field are the following ; - 

M.\x. DE RocifF-'.MONTF.ix .-Coates jVakieas (Caire, 1888), a 
collection of Nubian Eolk-lore, - very useful to students of the 
Nubian language, as the author has given an interlinear tr.anslation 
of great accuracy. 

J. ScunF.ir.RR. - A/anae/ de /a lan>e;ue. Ti^rat (Vienne, 1887), a compen¬ 
dious grammar of the language .spoken in the ancient kingdom of 
Tigre, and closely akin to the Tigrc language, though differing more 
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than the latter from the ancient Ghez, now extinct. This is the 
first serious attempt to deal .scientifically with that language,—the 
author, a Roman Catholic missionary, having acquired his linguistic 
knowledge on the spot. Unfortunately, the Ethiopian character, 
used throughout the work without any transliteration, renders its 
reading somewhat difficult. 

Giovanni Coi.izza. —Lingua Afar: Grammatica, Lesii e Vocabolario 
(\‘ienna, 1887), a work compiled under the tlirection and with 
some of the materials of I’rofessor l.eo Rcinisch, and intended for 
those who do not understand the German language. 

H. U. JoHNSioN. — T/tc Kilima-NJaro Expi'dilion (London, 1886), in 
which the author has devoted two extensive chapters to the Anthro¬ 
pology and Linguistics of the district explored by him. With refer¬ 
ence to the languages included in this sub-section, he has given an 
elaborate grammatical note and a comparative vocabulary of nearly 
8op words of the Masai Language, only known by vocabularies and 
lists of words. His sketch of this language is very interesting, as it 
is closely allied to the I’ari and not at all to be classified in the so- 
called Nuba Fulah group. 

Rev. M. \v.v.v\v.\.\K~-VoialniIap-y of the Kavinnido language (London, 
1887), a list of some 150 to 200 words collected on the spot, but 
without any grammatical information. This is to be regretted, as 
the language is an isolated one, south of the I'ajuator. 

Am'oxio Ckccuii. Ida Zei/a alle frontierc dtl Caffa (Roma, 1887), in 
the third volume of which the author has given linguistic informa¬ 
tion about several languages, from the notes collected by a French 
missionary and various Italian explorers. This part of the work 
is marred by the author's peculiar system of transliteration, and 
by the fact that the original notes of the compilers had been 
almost defaced by moisture. The use of such a work is very diffi¬ 
cult and (juite unrelialde. 

Major C. M. W.a i'son. —ConiLarathe IWahu/af ies <f the languages spoken 
at Suakin : Arabic, ILadendoa, Jteui Au,. r (J.ondon, 1888;, in which 
the comi)iIcr has done his best to illustrate the gramm.itii al features 
and pronunciation of these three languages, though the form of 
vocabulary supplied to him was rather intended for Indian than for 
African languages. 

• 

Tn. Nbi.DKKK.— Tigre-Texte (Wien, 1890). 

III. Nokth-Wu'st Akkra. 

In this field, also, a fair amount of work has been done by various 
authors, or is in prejraration, so that almost the whole field will soon 
be fully investigated, before entering into any particulars, I must recall 
the unrivalled works of the ITench Roman Catholic missionaries on 
the Wolof language, so important as the chief trading language all along 
the coast and the Senegal and Gambia rivers : Mgr. A. Robes’ Grani- 
niairc de la langue volofe (St, Joseph de Ngasobil, 1869); JdictioMnaire 
francais-taolof {Xddkxix, 1855); Dictionnaire voloffran^ais (St. Joseph de 
Ngasobil, 1875). Now to proceed from the Soudan down to the coast. 
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Dr. Fr. MCi.ler. — Die Musuk-Spraclic (Wien, 1886), south of lake 
Tshad, compiled from the materials collected by Dr. (b A. Krause 
while in 'IVipoli. 

Capt. J. ]Sr. Li; Roi \.-— A'-ov//’ dc diitiomtairefrancais-haoitssa et haoussa- 
fraocais, precedi d'lm DsstJi dc }C>'ointiuiirc dc hi liDn'ue haoussa (.Mger, 
rSSbV 'I’his \Vi>rk is far from superseding Rt-v. J. F. Schbn’s works 
on the same language ; but it is useful to those not familiar with 
the English language, and also for ascertaining fully the exact 
pronunciation of the language as given by others. 'The Hau.sa 
language, besides being the chief trading language in .South .Soudan 
dcjwn to ilie mouths of the Niger, is very important from a lin 
guistic point of view, because it exhibits numerous affinities with 
the llcrber language, not only in the vocabulary, but esiiecially in 
the morphology. 

1 must m.ake a digression on a curious fart mentioned by ('apt. T.e 
Roux in his Hausa grammar (p. x., note); ‘“fie lugre ecriyil, en ma 
presence, quehptes pages que j'ai conservees. 11 ecrivait dc iiaitt cn bn:.. 
Son ecriture a beaucoup de rossemblance avec I'ct riiure arabo ; mais il csi 
;i remarquer rpi il employait un plus grand nornlire de lettres <[uo ne com- 
porte I’alphahet arabe. J’aurais peut-etre dti re]irescnter ici les lettres de 
I’alphabet en usage parmi les negres et un fac-simile d’ecritiire ; mais, 
comnie je n’ai pu verifier la valeur des renseigiu-ments (jiie j'ai oblenus, 
je n'ose donner, des a present, ties exemples ri’une tii rilun; qui j.-ourrait 
jiaraitre douteuse ou contrefaite par suite de sa ressembi.mce awt l\'( riture 
arabe.’’ It is mucli to be regretted that the gallant officer lias not deemed 
it convenient to give a spei imeii of the jieculi.ar writing alluded to by him. 
I had written to him for more information on the subject, but J w.ts 
mortified at getting no .answer. 1 cannot think of any mystification in 
this instance, and the fact had struck me so mu< h the. more that 1 ha<l 
gathered some similar information from a rather curious book written 
some thirty or forty years ago by a native priest of .Senegarnbia, whose 
name I recollect as S.int.a-.Maria, though 1 ha\e forgotten tlie title of tlie 
book. Perhaps 1 .shall be more suci essful in the future, as I tliink such 
information is wrirth the trouble of furtiier iiajuiry. 

.Rev. J. F. /c///(• nictfonnry of the //nn-in Innytmoc., pub- 

ii^/ied r 876 (I.ondon, 1888), cliietly cuinjiiled from \ arious impulilished 
documents. I shall have more to say on Kev.Sciioii’s lingiiisiit. work. 

G. blN'OKK. -lissni sur in lauguc bn»il>n/-n (I’aris, 1886), tonsisting of 
a short Grammar, some familiar jilirases, and a Vocaliulary of nearly 
2,000 words. As far as I can judge from my own knowledge of the 
language, this is a very conscientious, thougli imprelemliiig, work, 
and it will prove more useful than any cf (Jen. Faidherbe’s 
Vocabularies. 

Capt. Bingcr informs me that, during his la.st journey from Segu down 
to the mouths' of the Niger, lie was able to collect ample materials 
for a Vocabulary and a complete Grammar of the Mundingo 
language, which has proved far richer than he antic ipated : lie h.a.s 
also collected materials on the “Siene-ri';, Mossi, Gouiounga,Goudja, 
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and Agni ” languages, all of which are quite unknown to us. 
Unfortunately this gallant officer is prevented for some time from 
publishing the results of lus linguistic ex])loralion across the West 
Soudan, whi< h are so important from many points of view. 

Kcv. P. Is. Mon I'Ei,. .Elaiicitts de la •^ramiiiain' Jlam/ara, stnids d'lin 
JDuiionmiire Baj)ibara-frnni;ais (St. Joseph de Ngasobil, 1887), a 
very extensive (Irammar, with practical exercises. 'I'he Vocabulary 
exhibits some discre])ancies from Ca])t, Jiinger’s Vocrdiulary ; but 
these, in reality, are quite superficial, and each work completes the 
other. 

Oc. OK SANDia^v.'ti,.- JJi’ rAllattliiiiic an A'/'xc’r par le I'otttali-jyjalloit 
(Paris, 1883), which contains a small collection of Fulah words, with' 
many inaccuracies. 

1 )r. Tauiakn.— Caniribntion a I'clude de la hnve^uejluile ( I’aris, 1889 90). 
In spite of some useful remarks, this work docs not exhibit any 
progress in grammatical matters. 

I have myself in readiness, to be presented to the Ninth International 
(Congress of Orientalists, an B.csai ;^raiiiiiiatiral snr la lanouc de.\ P'ulbe, 
in which 1 hoire to solve satisfactorily the muchcontroverted question of 
the formation cjf its plurals. 

(len. Fai lUiKKiu:.— Per/r^a/es .dnixahi/ses: IVahif, Arabe-Ifassaitia, So/iinPr, 
Sinre : A'cllans '^rannnalicalts, Vocabulaircs tf /'/r/-<r,Vf’.s (Paris, 1887). 
'This is a mere reprint, with the excejrtion of the “ arabe-hassania;” 
.uid the whole is rather carelessly compiled and inaccurate. 

Guide de la eoireersalion en <fualre latipues ; francais-rolof-ani^lais-ser'er 
(St. Joseph de Ngasohil. j88o), a careiiilly prejrared Handbook, 
which has never been noticed, but is vci)- useiul to I'lnglislmien as 
Mell as to Frenchmen. 

Kev. -P. -Dictiomtaire francais-soso et soso-fran^ais (Mission 

du Rio-Pongo, i 885), jwcceilcd liy a short Orannnar and a collection 
of familiar phrases : a very accuratt.: work. In this language, 
belonging to the Alandingo family, we find, curiously enough, the 
word g///c (woman, wife), the same as Cli. yi i). 

I come now to the work in irreparation, and here we find again Prol. 
Rene I’asset. At 'I’ripoli, in 1882. he had <'<rllected a Pornu Vocabu¬ 
lary ; an<l in South Algeria he has collected large materials tor a complete 
Ilausa ^lanual. In j 8S8, he went to Senegambia, on an ofiicial mission, 
and succeederi in collecting ample materials on no le.ss than twelve 
language.s, most of them almost unknown, viz., Zen.aga, Arab-llassania, San- 
gara, Khassonke, Serer-Non, I,anduma, Ikaga, Dyola, Pram, Mandy'ngo, Nalu 
andPidyogo. We are entitled to expect very much from the publication of 
these materials, w’hich unfortunately is likely to be delayeil for some time. 


IV, South Akrica, 

In this field we have to deal chiefly with the languages of the so-called 
Bantu family ; and here English-speaking missionaries are making the most 
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creditable exertions, though tliey are not quite alone. I shall not attempt 
any scheme of classification, but only quote the works as they come to my 
hand from my library, rather in order of size :— 

H. Brinckkr. - - Worterbitch niid kurz^cftxsste (Jramnialik der Ofji- 
Ilcrero (Leipzig, i 8 t 56 ), a very elaborate work, dealing also with two 
dialectal forms, the Oshi-Ndonga and Otji-Ainbo, so as to enable 
(jermans to make themselves understood in a large tract of country. 

Hkli Cha'iki.ain. — (inxmmatica rlemcntar do Kimbmidu on lingua de 
Atij^^ola (denehra, 1888 89), in which the meaning of words has 
been given also in English. As far as I < an judge, this grammar 
has been scientifically com[)iled, and exhibits a marked progress on 
Cannecatlim's work, though this latter is not to be des|)ised. 

A. E. Noel'( 7 /.//« A/////'/'(Lisboa, 1885), being a short Manual 
of a dialect spoken in the interior of Mossamedes. 

Rev. P, Joaquin Ivuvnoua. — Priincr p.xio d la /ciii^tia />«/>/ (Madrid, 
1890), being a grammatical sketch of the northern idiom spoken in 
the island of Fernando I’o, with reference to the southern dialects. 
From this work, it appears that the language presents some import- - 
ant discrepancies from the general grammar of tlio Hantu languages, 
chiefly as the nominal prefixes do not seem to be an integral i)arl 
of the word. 

Rev. W. Hoi. MAN liV.s ii.y.w—Duiio/iary and (Grammar of ike dvonxo 
/anxnaj^v (London, 1887), an extensive and elaborate work. 

JoAQUiM I)’.\lmi;ii.)A da Cvsn\.—-Poiabu/a//o da Ihii^na Maria 
(Loanda, 1886) -tlie first volume of a serie.s, but the only one I 
know of; there is also a short (Irammar. 

G. Bkrtin. - -The Jlushnten and their /an,i^naxe (London, j886), being 
a very accurate summary of our knowledge on this rather tmrious 
language. 

Rev. Edward Svki.kk.— Sirahili 'Tales (London, 1889)—being, the 
second edition of a very interesting collection. 

Rev. Edward S i KKRuand A. C. Mad.vn. — Handbook of the Sxcahili lan- 
([.ondon, 1884), third enlarged edition of this valuable work. 

Rev. Edward .SncftRE .—Swahili Jixcrciscs (f.ondon, 1 SH 6 ), a useful 
companion to the Handbook. 

Rev. Dr. L. Krai-k and Rev. J. Rr.u.MANN.— Nika-En,yish J.lie/ionary 
(London, 1887), in which “many words are inserted without their 
meanings, and the great majority of the phrases arc not translated.” 

. In fact, this expensive work is of little or no use, and might as well 
have remained in manuscript till coin[)letcd by some one aciiuaintcd 
with the language. 

John Bakeiei.d. — The Concords of the Conyo langnaye (l.ondon, 1884). 

Amado Osorio Zauai.a. — J)iccionario pdntne-cspahol (f.ondon, 1887), 
or a Vocabulary of the I'an language, for which we had already 
Rev. R. H. Nassau’s luihioe Primer and Vocabulary (New York, 
i88i), a more extensive and useful Manual, as yet unnoticed. 

Daniki. J. Rankin.— Arab 'Tales, translated from the Sxvaliili lan^nage 
into the Telnyu dialect of the Makna lair'naxe, toyciher ivitli com- 
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para live Vocabularies offive dialects of the Makua language (f^ondon, 
1887), a very interesting and valuable contribution to African lin¬ 
guistics. 

Rev. Wksi.f.v M. 'Ssyow.v.. ■ — Observations upon the (Irain/natical St/ nc- 
tnre and Use of the Uinbiindii, etc. (lJuston, 1885), a very accurate 
work. 

Rev. W. H. Sandkus and Rev. W. E. Fay. — Vocabulary of the Uni- 
bund a language, confiising U/nbundu Jsngiish and Knglish-Unibundu 
(Hoston, 1885), a list (jf nearly 3,000 words in both langu.iges. 

Missk>xs o’AI'’kii^)(.;k. — c't’ grantniairc lluganda (Paris, 1885), a 

very uscfid (harninar. 

Rev. (Iki.m*. - \i>tcs towards a .S.coajhi Cramntar (J.ondon, 

18S6) ; in fact, a coiuplete Orainmar of tlie .Serolong dialect. This 
is the second edition. 

Rev. .\i.t;x.\Ni)i'.R H la n kkwk k.— Introductory Handbook of the ido 
language (London, iXI-hj}, < onsisting of a fjr.innnar and a Yao- 
lenglislr A'o< abulary. I slioiild s.i)'. a inn.-'ter[>iece (jf coirectncss ami 
com iseness. 

J. 'P. Ea-'I. — (iraunnar oj the Kagttru hinguagc f Lomiiui, t8.s6), followcvl 
by an Englisii Kagitrn \'ueahiilary. A < oncise and useful work. 

.\. .'siMs.— / 'ociibulary if the J 'alulcma language 1 1 .ondon A; Poston, 1 887 .e 

.\. SiM-'.— Voca/'ula/y of the Kibangi i>r Kixansi Ihfstoii, i887,>. 

J. T. L.vsr. Jdlyglottu .l/ricana Oricntalis (London. 1885), being a 
comparative colLa tion of 250 words and sentences in gS languages 
and dialects sjioken South of the Jopuitur. .ind additional words 
ita i() langiiagt.es. 'I'iiis colIe< lion, veiy c.re<]Uable to its author, and 
full ut v.ilu.ible information, woisid have been l.\r mote interesting 
and useful if the form of ) ilary supplie*.! to him had been 

especially designed for .\fiican instead of Indian languages. 

A. .Sims. Vo.iduihnv 0/ tb. Kihkc : Jinglish Kil.'n (London, iSSc)). 
\vith a shoi t grammatical I’ref.ice. 

J. 'J'. r.tsi-, (Srani;nar <f the jdtin’a languax, ' yl 1S85). 

A. Dom'.m i Sii\w. I'ockcf V'cal'nlary <\f th,' K: swa'iHi, Ki-nyika, Ki 
taita and Ki kamba iiing.'a.^, s , Loiulun, to vhieh is added a 

brie! I'ocabula/y if the AV/.ere dialect, collected by ,\rchdeacon 
Fatler. 

^\'o Jiavo some \h)cabulaiies in the fol1e)wing woiks ; - - 

IL 11 . JoiiN'-n>.\. -The A'ircr Congo (I.ondon. iSS.^i, in which we find 
a chapter on The Languages of JI ’ester// Co’/go : A'lU/go, Khteke. 
Ki-buuta, AV .• u itli a short grammatical Imi eduction, very 

l arefully ])rcpared. 

II. H. Joiixsi ox. - 7 >h’ Kiti/i/a-dV/ara li.xf'dition (London, 1880), witli 
linguistic considerations and Voealularies of the Ki-ehaga. Ki-taveita, 
Ki-g/ve/h), etc., also carefully compiled. 

'I’o the preceding works I must here add some, the notiee of which 
comes to me only tlirough the “ Dricntalische Pibliographie :— 

J. Torrknd. — Outline of a Xosa-Kafir Gram/nar, etc. (Clrabamstown, 
1887). 
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C, G. IJi TTNER.— idth-terbiuh der Siiahcll-Sprache {Y^QrXwi, 1890). 

W. von St. Paul Ii.laike. — -Suahcli Handbuch (Berlin, 1890). 

At the very la.st moment, I am in receipt of some books published by 
the b'rench Catholic missionaries in West Africa. I have no time to look 
carefully into them, but will only say that the “langue Fioto’’ is called in 
England “ Congo language,’’ and that the works may prove very useful for 
testing the accuracy of those pul)lished in England on the same language, 
and vice versa. The so-called Bantu languages need to be investigated 
more thoroughly, and tlie discrepancies between tlie English and French 
grammarians on the fcalures of these languages, and especially on the c.xact 
meaning of the prefi.xcs, may doubtless yield some important conclusions. 
I now proceed to (piote the works alluded to : 

Reh’. 1 '. Ussi i.. — Peiile Gratmnaire dc la lae^s^ue I'iote, dialecfc du 
I.oaive^o (l.oango, 188S). 

Rlal P. Ai.kx. VissKC).— J.yieiionnai' e Piel (I’aris, 1S89), ajrparently 
referring to the same dialect as llie above Grammar. 

Mgr. CarkiI'..--- Jc la laiv^tic Pude, dialecte du Kabi>u>:;o 
(Loango, 1890) ; Diifiouuaire J-'nt/ieais-Juole, dialccle du Kabt'ii.;o 
(Paris, 1890); Ilistaire salute, praueaise et /vc/t ’(1 .oango, t889P; 
besides Catechisms in four dialects. 

J'inally, I must also notice a J'rakdsehe Graunuatil: der Suaheli-Spraelie 
mil eiuem G'drfe/buebe (Wien, 1890), by R. Seidel, a very carefully 
compiled Handbook. It i.s one of a seric.s of j)ractical grammars, 
some of which are <piite remaikable. 


V. AcRICA CKNF.kAt.I.V. 

1 liave left unnoticed till now a good many linguistic .documents, 
beiause I wanted to refer to them in a soiiaratc sub-section,'as they have 
been all iiub’asiicd in the Zeilscltrifl Jitr .\frikauische Spraeheu. Tliis 
Review has issued only three volumes, from ()( tober, 18S7, to July, 1890 ; 
but they are full of tiic mi.)'t \a!uable mformation, and great credit must 
be ascribed to its editor, Dr. C. (,b Biitiner, (sf Berlin, for having brought 
so mill h material to light. 1 will now review tlie whole. 

Dr. C. G. Butlner has hunself ( ontribute l some pa[>ers, as follows : — 

Dcufsch-A'ika/uba Worlcrbuib {\., 8j lag,), comjuleil from the late Dr. 
L. Krapfs papers, and transl.ited into German, the Engli.'^ii meaning 
being given only where the German word is amliiguous. 

UPdrc/u'H der Ova-berero (I., i 89 2 i 6, 295 307), a collection of tales with 
correct interlinear translation, and very interesting explanations. 

Spraebfiihrer fiir Reisende in JJamaraiaud ( 1 ., 252 291), in which the 
compiler has given the most useful words and culiofpiial plirascs of 
the ITerero language, preceded Iry some grammatical notes. 

Zitr Granunatik dcr Jialiibaspracke ( 11 ., 220 -233), an outline grammar 
of an almost unknown dialect spoken in tlie middle (.'ongo district. 

Citt/o cha i/te?izi (I., i .\2, 124-137; 11 ., 241-264), a collection of 
poems in the old Swahili language, collected by the late Dr. E. 
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Krapf. As he remarks, these texts arc far more interesting for their 
form than their contents. 'I’hcy are given in Arabic characters, with 
a Roman transliteration. 

I come now to the various contributors of the Review. 

C. H. Richardson. —Zur Gratnntatik Jer S/'rar/tc dcr Bakjtndii, 
Kiiiiieritii (I., 43-4<S), a short grammatical Note on the language 
of the Ikvkunclu. 

J. (i. CHKisTAi.r.KK.-- von di'f Gold Ki'iste ('I, 49 63), a 
collection of .\frican talcs. 

P. Kndkmann. —Texte TO/I Gcidn^i^e/t dir Solho (I., O4 71), a collec lion 
of songs of the Hasiito. 

\'on der Diockkn.— ]\V>rtci vcr'u 'u lniissc ans dem Ki-Jd^^c/ii/i^x-x nnd J\n-c 
(I., 72 70), a small list of words of tlic Ki -1 l.scliaega ill. 11 . [uiin- 
son’s Ki-caga) and Pare languages, both belonging to tlie so-cailed 
liantu family. 

f).S( \R IIacma.nn.—/> i77/v>g'<’ %iii' I\c/i/il/ii.M dt/‘ Bid'C-.S/yat'/u' ouf I-'cr 
/itiiidii-Poo (I., idl' 155), short lists of woid-. of the iJanni and 
I'reka dialects of the llubi langingc, together witli a \’ocabulary of 
the llanap.a dialect, collected by a Sjianisli missionary. 

I. (b CuKis'i Aia.i.u. — Dio ]\dl<i S/'iac!i:ii-<.J/-:if/'C { \., i(> i-iSK), a siiort 
survey of five languages sjioken in the ^'olta basin. AVliether the 
languages of the .Soudan were originally identical with the so-c.died 
Pantu language', is a (pieslion which, 1 am afraid, will not bo 
solved soon, for our knowletlge of the subjeet is far from being 
<'om|)lete enough. However, this ijuestion seems to have drawn 
the author's attention, and lie refeis ag.nn to it in another iiajier ; 
“ llemerkungen zu R. i.epsuis’ Minleitung uber die Viilkcr und 
.Sjirachen .M'rikas, Xubisclie < Irammatik, ' i.Sdo 1, 1 ., 241 251), a 
rather jiremature dissertation, though full <'f useful inforinai:on. 

I'-RNKsi' uieKS’. /'/\>!'<'t do/- D!ilii/!.s/'/-ii,/ii (I-, a 17 -gji 111 ., 295 • 

31.4), a coi!e< tion of texts in the Pul language, both in Arabic 
and Roman characters, followed by a (leimaii translation. Pill now 
1 have not yet examined these texts, as J imend to do as .soon as 
possible ; but they appear to nve, at first sight, as rather inaccurate 
aiul of little use for grammatical or lexicographic purjioses. 'Pile 
native who has supplieil the two first texts is certainly not a Pul, 
but rather a Mandingo 3 for he writes and jironounces 

kyemo instead of /ir/v/c .• and yet the Roman transliteration, made 
before him and under his dictation, is very often alnu'St fahxg as : 
iioulitkd dok allaku (^dJl IaJ^o), in which I am ipiite certain 1 re- 
I'ognise nulado Allah (messenger [of] Clod). .Vnd so on, so that 1 
anticipate some hoa.x, inasmuch as the translation seems to me to 
be a more or less inaccurate jiarajihrasis of the text. ’Phe third text 
aiipears to be more correct, and I exjiect more from it. 

C. Mkiniiof. Zxiiwoi t in der Duaiias^rathc ^11., i 34k 

Dr. W. JuNKKR. — Vei-zeichniss'von Worlcrn ccnlralajrikaniseher Sp/aihen 
(II., 35 108), being a collection of Vocabulaiies of nearly a dozen 
almost unknown languages in Central Africa. 
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Hku CiiATELAiNT.— Samni/ung Ton Mthtniha-unJ UtnlHingala-Wortcrn 
imd /it’nierA'nngen dazii (II., 109-146), or Vocabularies of the 
Mbamba and Unibaugala languages, interpreted in Kinibundu, 
German, and Portuguese. 

Von Fkan(;ois. - S/'rac/iprohfii uus dent Togo-Iaiid (II., 147- 154), a small 
\'orabulary of the Kong, llanjawc, Gambaga, and Asante lan¬ 
guages. 

WrRTz .—Granunatik des Ki-pokoino (II., i6i 1S9). 

C. '^Iv.i'swov. —Benga und DiiaHa 190 208), a comparative Gram¬ 
mar of tlic ]>onga and Hiualla language.s. 

Ai'. Manx.— geschichtlicJte Sa;^e atis der '.eit der ersfcti Aieder 

/(tssnngen den e/e. (II., 209 219). 

Hki.I CH.vrEl..\iv. yW Llrtindziig' Jes Kiitil’itndit oJer den .ingoltt- 
SpraeJu' {W.., 265 314 ; TIL, 161 205). 

T. G. CuRis 1 Ai 1.1 u. — y Vi -indent Aegerfi eit/oot Liheria (II., 
3^5 3 -o)- 

G. Ghri... IWT r.Ku— Adkere> iil’er die. Kt it-Spi'iieJie (Ilf., r 49), a very 
interesting grammar of the Kru language in its five elialeets. 

Dr. 1 ’. Uaoumanx. - IVorteybncJi ]'>eii1seJi-i'ondo MIL, .jo 76). 

]"r. Pk.vi. i'orh s.- Kine GolIa-I\xl’eI (IIL, 77 79). 

W. P>AN'.;.- -Za'i/ Ol>Jeki:u.i?tkusatine bei innni/iil'ns in Attba (IIL, 80). 

Leri). T\'L’R']y.— Kipo!:onio-]VorlerT-ei zeie/itiits (Ill., 81 - io6). 

j. G. CiiRi.sT.u.r.RR.— Sprjchpivl'en ■.■on/ Sndnn ztoi^ehen ylsati/e nnd 
iMi/iel Aigtr (IIL, 107 154), sjicclmcns of some Soudan languages, 
with Englisli meanings. 

(.'. Meixiiok. —Jilts i'erl'i/ni in der Jtnlni-SpraeJiC 206 23}). 

Ih-S'i'i;. -Zt/sd/ir nnd 'Jieriehtigntigen znni d'endo-H br/erbne/t (III. 
235 240). 

C. MEi.\iioi'.--y! 7 // Miirchen (1US Kanieriitt (III., 2.11-2 p,). 

J . G . (ln\\\<\-\\.\.v.\<. ~J-'.in/ieiiiieJie Scltreiltoei^e Jnr .\Ji ika/iitche Aiimcn 
nnd Spraeiten (III., 2.J7 26.)). 

C. Meiniiof.- Idas Zeiiioorl in der llenga-Spraeke {\\\.., 265 28.}). 

Dr. IL von. Niti'rEi.uLAo r .—JifascJiairi in A'A7/a//(y /(11 L, 285 291). 

Dr. L. AVoi.f.— y>V//;vrg zur JPilir-Spraelie. (IIL, 292 2<j4). 

I must state here that the greatest part of tliis large material is not ready 
for practical use, even for Germans ; but the whole will i>ro\e invaluable 
to students of languages and compilers of Handbooks. 

* « 

And now, I conclude with the hope that the nc.vt Review of African 
languages may furnish matter as thorough and interesting as this has. 

'I'll. G. I>K GUIRAIUIOX. 


Lo X DON, June, j 8 (91. 
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SUMMARY Or EVENTS. 

India. —When we last went to press tlie country hail just 
been startled by the news of the Manipur disaster, wliich, 
though it has not proved quite as sanc^uinary as was at first 
reported,is neverthelesstlie g'reatest revers<‘which the British 
anus have for some time sustained. As this matter is fully 
treated elsewhere, we here only record the fact of tlu; mas¬ 
sacre caused by the awkward attempt to arrest the S(‘na}nitty, 
tlie fast luarshallinq' of an aven^^ing- fjrce, its ra[)id march 
and easy success, after only a sliqht skirmish or two. I'Ikj 
chiefs had ll(;d, the cajntal was abandoned, resir^tance was 
seen to be vain. I'riendly relations with the peo|>le were re¬ 
sumed—in fact,can scarcelybe said t<j have been interrupted, 
except by that monu'utar)' (jutbreak, le_c,sdized, probabl)’, in 
their eyes by the ordc.r of their chiefs. This part of the 
business was over before the (‘lul of the month which opened 
with the massacre, d'lut idols in tin: courtyard which had 
been smearcal with the blood (^f our ofl'icer.-^, were blown u[>. 

The chl(.;fs and leaders were pursiual, and (jne by one made 
prisoners. A Court of Investij^ation ha: elicited that the 
accusation of torture and imliqiiilies must be qivem up. d he 
process (T the trial ami the smitences will be s«.:iu up to the 
Suj)reme (Government, which will also ilecide on dn; future: 
of the country. Mexinwhik', the commaiuk r-in-chief in India 
has very rightly ordm'ed a Court of lm|uiry into the causes 
and circumstances of the disaster; and among tlu' results, we 
hope to see vaarious points clc.ired iij) where some one liail 
blundered, and esi^ecially henv Col. Skeme came to abamlon 
his men while faciiyg the enemy, ami, Ic.iving the command 
to subordinates, cntangkxl himself in Mr. Ouinton's negoti¬ 
ations. By all military rule, his place was in the midst of 
his men. Meanwhile the Inevitable debate lathe House 
of Commons took place on the i6th June, and was charac¬ 
terized by much good sense, taste, and moderation on all 
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hands. Sir John Gorst was the sole offender, whose words, 
thoug'h he sought to explain them in a good sense, cannot 
but leave a painful impression. Little indeed was added 
to previous knowledge on the subject; but Mr. Stanhope 
very rightly admitted the necessity of a decision on the part 
of the Secretary of State in Council on the whole ques¬ 
tion, when all the facts are in his hand ; and IVIr. Bryce 
made the very sensible proposal, that it Is expedient that 
the I'oreign Oflice of Imlia, like other great departments, 
should be guided by a INIember of Council, and not, as 
hitherto, directly by the Gov^ernor-General with the aid 
of a secretary. We echo the hope of Mr. Cremer, M.P., 
that the sentences of death will not be carried out, as 
much is to be said for the culj)rits, in a matter in which, as 
far as our knowledge yet goes, great negligence was shown 
and gross mistakes made by almost all the officials, civil 
and military, concerned in this sad affair, right up to the 
Governor-General and Secretary of State himself. 

'I'liere have been two riots -one at Benares about a 
Hindoo temple, and another at Calcutta aljiout a iNIoham- 
medan Mosque. Tliough slight in themselves, they at least 
tend to show that there is a want of tact in some of the 
present Indian ofhcials. Those in the ):)ast were able to deal 
with mos(jues and tcm]*les without causing sucii disturbances. 

Another of the little North-western ITontier wars, begun 
in necessity, and carrieil (jut, after a reverse or two, with 
energy and skill, has at length been brought almost to a 
conclusion by the efforts of General .Sir W. Lockhart. Some 
of the tribes, however, still hold out; and nothing seems de¬ 
cided as to the future. It needs no prophet to foretell that, 
failing a sounder frontier policy, we shall soon have again to 
chronicle another raid and another expedition. Meanwhiki 
there comes the news of a rising in Gilgit, and another in 
Orissa, in the .State of Kennjhar. The latter is already 
almost quelled ; but the former may lead to further and 
greater trouble. 

On the loth of April, Sir J. Pease moved a resolution in 
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the House of Commons in condemnation of the Opium 
revenue of India, and went over the usual grounds, say¬ 
ing, among other things, “ tiiat opium was far worse than 
whisky,” and that “ every thinking man at home in whose 
opinion confidence was placed, and certainly all the heads 
{}f the Christian Ciuirch, looked upon the question as one of 
Christianity.” Mr. J. M. Stewart, an old offender, seconded 
the motion with some more commonplace. Dr. Farquharson 
was thankful that some of tlie usual claj:)-trap had ):>een given 
up ; and made some plain, sensible statements about the 
use of opium, comparing its .action favourably with that of 
alcohol. Sir J. b'ergusson, in the absence of the Under 
Secretiiry for India, denie<l that China was forced to take 
opium, and explained how China stood in relation t(.) this 
([uestion. Idle Indian Government too, he said, while not 
sup[)ressing the trade or the use of o[)ium, was (piite alive 
to the necessity of regulating it, as it did other matters of 
excise;. He touched u[>on tin; increase (d taxiition which 
would be nectessary if tlu; 0])ium revenue were stopped, and 
ended by hojiing that the motion would not be pressed. Mr. 
S. Smith followed, and spoke more .abouL China, assert¬ 
ing that *' every single city in India gave an almost unani¬ 
mous va:)te to put a stt)[) to tlu; sale ot ojiium ’ ! ! .Sir R, 
dk-mple tried to enlighten the House on the use of opium ; 
and his gr(;at experience in litdia should hav'^e given weight 
to his speech. Mr. M. Cameron, however, who had tliited 
thi\)Ugh [>art of the tCasL “ examining ” the whole ipiestion 
of o[)ium, wanted a Ro) al Commission on the subject, and 
as be could not ge.t that, declared he must help .Sir J. Pease. 
Mr. W. 11 . Smith thought the House should, if it objected 
to the opium revenue, at least guarantc;e the. Ciovta hincnt 
* of India against any deficiency caused by abolishing it. .Sir 
J. Pease had no tibjection ; but .isketl. Why then had he not 
included it in his proposal ? declared he was willing to add 
it now. Mr. \V. 11 . Smith proceeded to show what the 
Government in India Had done about opium-growing ; and 
said he could not accept the resolution. On a division, the 
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resolution was carried by 160 against 130—a majority of 30. 
Sir R. Fowler then proposed a resolution to deal with the 
resulting deficit ; but Mr. Ilealy talked the motion out. The 
Government arc much to blame for allowing themselves to 
be defeated in this matter ; but notliintr has since come of 
it. The feeling in Iiulia, both luiropc'.an and native, is 
against the resolution, and especially against its principle, 
which is that of irresponsible, ignorant ptu'sons in l^ngland 
venturing to dictate to the Government of India what should 
or should not be dom; there. As to the sinccrit)' of these 
fanatics, whose knowledge of opium t;.\tends at most to the 
works of He Ouiiicey, all we say is, that we shall liclieve in 
it when they have the courage to pro[>ose the abolition of 
the [iroduction of ale and whisky, which beams com¬ 
pared with the o[)lum mote. Opium does not maddttn, or 
lead to im[)overishment, ([uarrels, murtlers, and habitual 
wife-beating. 

The death of .Sir I'anjore Madhava Rao remov<.;s one of 
the leading statesmen of India, who had shout; in man)’ capa¬ 
cities. As IJewan of Travancore and sul)se([n(mtl)' of Ba- 
roda, he showed how jiVosperous a native .State can be made 
under a nati\’e ruler. An ardent refornua', but -on Conser¬ 
vative lines, he was foremost in advocating right measures 
for the improvement of India, and strenuous in resisting the 
empiric meddling both of Indians, and of lAiropeans of the 
class who rush in w’h<;re angels fear to tread. lie leave.s a 
void which wall not easily be filled. 

The active agitation rousetl b)' the Age of Constmt Bill 
has subsided ; but it will be long before the silent indignation 
caused by it will die out. 'I'he Government has shown its 
consciousness of this by issuing strict rtigulations rt;garding 
the working of the Act, which is to be entrusted mainly to , 
the higher native officials. 

Sir David Barbour’s scheme of a gold currency for India, 
for fi.xing definitely the rate of exchange with England (at 
15 . per rupee) has been submitted to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. After a history of how gold became the coin- 
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age of England, he proposes (i) that the free coinage of 
silver in India be stopped; (2) that free coinage of gold 
be granted ; (3) that gold coins of 10 and 20 Rs. be issued ; 
(4) that the standard be such as to make these etpial to about 
/,'7i and i'42 respectively; (5) that if exchange still fall, 
it could be artilicially raised, by the (joverninent rc^ducing 
the silver currency, b'inall)’, he gives rules for meeting the 
difficulty caused by the fact that 10 and 20 rupee piece; 
would be loo Vcduable for common ciirrenc)' in India. The 
scheme fails t(j meet tlu; object [irofaxsed ; hjr he admits that 
cevchange might still fluctuatcx W here, tlum, is its utility ? 

I'hough th<- .Monsoon has burst fjver Indi.a, and zVreot 
has been relievc.'d by a go(jd rainfall, reports fr<.)m almost all 
othca* parts of India show serious danger of a scarcit)-. if not 
a famine, owing to the scanty rains that have as yet fallen in 
jjlace of the expected heav)’ down[)Ours of a normal season. 

d'he new Xag]air-llengal Railwa)' has thrown open a 
rich district, and lesstmetl considto'ably the time between 
Calcutta and ilombaw 

riu^ preliminary results of tlu*. Census give the population 
ol Ilritish India as 2 _-i ),.p)0,ooo, an incrtsise of 22 millions 
sinc<t ids I ; and the population of tin; whohi country, in¬ 
cluding feudatory .Slates, as 2S5,ojo,':o >. sht.nving an in¬ 
crease of 25 millions. 

I'rom otiier parts of . Isia we have a ri-^ing in Yemen 
in Arabia, against the rurks : a riot at W’u-hu in China 
against some Ituropc'ans, luckil)' unattended with loss ol 
life : an onler for 6,000 tons of rails to be' delivered for 
Chin;^ in June; an unsuccessful attempt on tlur C/.arewitch’s 
lile at 'bokio in ja[)an ; the cutting at \*ladovostock of the 
first sod of the great Siberian railway by that Prince : 
a, railway laid bc*tween Jaffa and Jerusalem ; and a now 
exploration of Asia Minor, begun by Professor W’^. Ramsay 
in continuation of the one who.se v’aluable results he lately 
published in The Historical Ccoorafhy of Asia Minor, 
reviewed in our last number. 

Canada.—'T he general elections have resulted in a dimki- 
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ished majority for the Conservatives; and hard hits were 
given on both sides during the elections, which were fought 
on the cry of unrestricted reciprocity witli the United States, 
from the Liberals. Their opj^onents decried this, as fatal 
to the union of Canada with l£ngland. It the result is the 
gauge of Canadian love for the Union, it is not very satis¬ 
factory for Imperialism. Just as the newly-elected Parlia¬ 
ment was settling down to work, the Dominion has to mourn 
the sudden death of its Premier and leading statesman, Sir 
James Macdonald. The consequences of his death to the 
party of which he was the leading spirit remain yet to be 
seen ; but the people are hardly likely to reverse the decision 
they so latel}' gave in fava^ur of his policy, d'he Mon. Mr. 
Abbott has succeeded in forming a ministry ; but it is 
doubtful if it will succeed in holding together long. The 
only other ev’-ents to be noted herc^ are the indefinite post- 
jjonement of the negotiations regarding the tariff with the 
States, in the sudden breaking off of which but scant inter- 
national courtesy was sliown by Mr. P)laine ; and the friction 
with Newfoundland regarding the refusal of bait to the 
Canadian fishing boats. 

Ni;wi ouxDj.AXi^ has good reasem to comjjlain of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, whose modus vivoidi with P’ranee, 
however it may apjjear as a trium[jh of tliplomacy, is cer¬ 
tainly injurious to our little colon)-. Her natural resent¬ 
ment at being sacrificed to dij)lomatic exigencies was fanned 
into a flame by the introduction into Parliament of a verit¬ 
able Coercion Bill. She protested, and sent delegates, who 
pleaded in vain before both Houses; and at length the ojlony 
passed the identical measure herself as the only means of 
vindicating her legislative independence. The discontent 
in the colony is great; for though they understand Lngland’s 
reluctance to quarrel with P'rance on so small a matter, they 
fail to see why their interests should be sacrificed to the so- 
called necessity of sujjporting a treaty 150 years old. 

Ai ric.'V. —The long-expected Anti-slavery Congress con¬ 
nected with Cardinal Lavigerie’s new crusade was begun at 
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Brussels on the 29th April, and attended by many eccle¬ 
siastics, several foreign delegates, tlie Portuguese Minister 
Resident,andby Lord Vivianas representing England. IMucli 
was said in praise of past action against slavery; l^ut its im¬ 
mediate suppression was pronounced impossible, and it was 
])rudently resoK'ed to limit present action to its restraint, 
witli a view to eventual su[jpression. Some details were 
given of wliat was actually being done, which seemed little 
enough ; and the ho[je was cexpressed that next year, com¬ 
memorating the discovery of .'\merica, should see the utter 
abolition of slavery, d'he connection between the two is 
not visible, and no means were suggested for hastening that 
consummation. Cjreat inic.*rest was created by the speexh 
of the negro editor of a I la) ti [japer, who projdiesied a great 
future for the .African racers. Morocco, as the nearest de- 
liiKjuent in the slave line, was rightly (or wrongly) abused. 
I'he Conference, howevau*, separated without llie suggestion 
of any really practical mt:asuia;s. 

From the Sahara comes the discover)' by the Frencli of 
a vast spring <^f wattu* at < lulia, which must revolutionize 
old ideas of that desert. t>n tlie W'est, the little difficulty 
between Portimal and the Congo State regarding Liinda 
has bi-.en amicabl)' settled by a new delimitation. On the 
Fast, the res])ecLi\-e splieres <tf inlluence of EnglaiKl and 
Italy have be.en iletmed in a likt; frientlK' way—bbigland 
yielding much to Ital)'. Xatal has been granted a Repre- 
simtative Covernment. It has also receiv'cd a Iriendly visit 
from President Kruger, of the I'ransvaal, wlio was right 
W(dl feted, and returned greatly pleased with his reception. 
'Phis has produced good fruit already, for a threatened trek 
of Bocr.s to Mashonaland has been prevented, at least tor 
the present, by the firm attitiule and decided prohibition 
of the President. A railway, too, has been run from Natal 
to L'angsneck, on the Transvaal border. At the Cape, Mr. 
Charles Rhodes's return from England was celebrated by 
a great banquet, given by the Afrikamler Bond, at which 
sj)ceches were made, expressing firm loyalty to England, 
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and the hope of a federation of the States in South Africa. 
The Portuguese difficulty with the South A frican Company, 
resulting in collisions not unaccompanied by bloodshed, 
Ijrought matters to a serious crisis ; but eventually the good 
sense of responsible politicians at Lisbon triumphed ov^er 
senseless chauvinism ; and a treaty has been concluded, 
which has secured peace by the cession of a large slice 
of territory to Portugal. 

j O 

Au.s I'KALi A.—-The monlhs of March and April saw die discussion and 
adoption by the Convention of the Colonies of the Southern Seas of the 
proposed “ (.'onstitution of the CoininonweaUh of Australia,” 

'I'iiis is ([uito different from Imperial Federation ; and is simj>ly a projiosal 
for the Federation among tliemselves of tlie Colonies in tliat region of the 
globe. Loyalty to the llirone was as a matter of course duly manifested ; 
and so too was tlie desire of kee[)ing intact the relations with the inollier- 
country, as evinced by the vote of 35 to 3. for leaving the (lovernors-general 
to be nominated by the Crown, instead of being elected l)y the peo[)le. Tlieir 
salary was fi.vcd at not less than y[\o,ooo a year. 'I'lie present f ederal 
Council is to be abolished; and the new body whicli is to rejdacc it, is to 
consist of tlie Crown, a .Senate, and a House of Kepresentatives -e;u h 
('olony, of course, retaining its own local legislature. Kaclr C(jlony—the 
number forming the Federation to be fixed iiereafter—is to be calleil a 
State. The Parliament of each .State is to c-hoose eight members for the 
Senate, who will retain office f<jr six years, half retiring every three years. 
'I'he President of this body is to be elected by itself. 'Phe House of Keine- 
sentutives is to be elected triennially : one member for evei^' 30,000 f)f 
the i;opu!ation, and a minimum of four for each .State. Tlie members of 
both houses are to be paid ;/.5oo a year ; but the useles.5 farce of seeking 
rc-clection on accepting oflice is avoided. 

'I'hc jiowers of the Commonwealth Parliament are to embrace 

1. Customs, excise, taxation (which is to be uniform in all the StateS), 
public debts, and raising of money by any other means. 

2. Military and nav.al defences; shipjiing and navigation; lightiujuscs, 
buoys, beacons, etc. ; cjnarantine, fisheries, railways, and river navigation 
common to two or more States. 

3. Statistics, including census ; postsand telegraphs; certain inter-States 
legal matters and processes ; marriage and divorce. 

4. Banks and banking, bankruptcy, insolvency, bills of exchange. 

5. Currency and coinage, jjaper money, legal tender; weights and 
measures ; copyright, patent.s, and trade-marks. 

6. Immigration and immigration, influx of criminals, naturalization, and 
status of aliens. 

7. External affairs and treaties, relations with the Pacific Islands. 

8. Matters especially referred to it by the Parliament of any .State. 

9. Legislative powers now exercised by the Imperial Parliament, or by 
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the Federal Council of Australia, and all things necessary for the execution 
of the above. 

The i^owers of the Senate are to be co-ordinate with those of the House 
of Re[)resentativcs ; and the assent of the (lovernor-gcneral is required 
for all measures. He can reserve any measure for the approval of the 
Crown ; and the Crown in ('ouncil may disallow any bill, up to two years 
after its reception. 

The executive power vested in the Crown will be exercised by the 
Covernor-general, advised by a council of seven ministers, who may sit in 
either House, and the sum of ^'15,000 is set apart for their payment. 
'The Covernor general is also the commander-in-chief, c.v officio, of the naval 
and military forces of the Commomvealth. All references to the Crown 
must be made through the Governor-general. 

The .Supreme Court of .Australia, to con.sist of a Chief justice, and at 
least four judges, will be the final court of apjieal ; but the Crown m.ay grant 
leave to api)eal to itself in C(mncil in all cases in whieli public interests 
are involved. The local Parliaments will ajipoint their own Governors. 

I'.xisiing (’(denies, on adojiting the Constitution, will be admitted into the 
( uinmonwealtli, and nenv (\)lonies under certain regulations. Tlie seat ol 
tliis P.uliament is t(j be determined hencefortli by the Parliament itself. 

Any law for altering the Constitution must be first passed by an al).solutc 
majority of both liouses, then submitted to sjiecial conventions elected by 
tile ordinary electors of each State, and ajiproved by a majority of the 
States : it then becomes law, subject to the disallowance of the ('rown. 

This scheme, after mueli discussion, was adojited by the Convention of 
tlie ('olonies, which then .'^eparateil. It lias now to lie submitted to the 
legislature of each State. 1 1 does not augur well for ns speed)- passing 
into practieal working order, that the chief mover in the whole scheme, 
Sir Henry Parkes, avas defeated almost as soon as he met Patliament, 
though not directly on ihi.s snhjccl. He has, of (.our-.e, appc.aled to the 
])eo])le by a dissolution, d'he further progress of the movement will be 
watched with keen interest by all. 

d’he struggle between capital and labour has not ijuite ceased yet ; but 
it has during the (piarter called for no particular notice. 
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TELEGRAMS REGARDING 'I'HE RISING AT GILGl'l'. 

(^Coiiiiiu’iitcd on as t/uy came in.) 

The small rising that has occurred in Gilgit gives me an opportunity of 
indirectly answering a question that a])peared some years ago in a leading 
“Daily”: “JF/iai is Gilgit?” '/'/ic dYmes of tlie 15th June, iSyi, lias a 
telegram announcing that “ the British Agent was at tihall with 500 men. 
The chiefs of tlie lluii/'a and Nagyr tribes appeared afraid to attack, 
and a Cashmere regiment of the Imperial Service had been ordered u]) 
from Jamil to Gilgit,” a matter of some thirty marches. Chalt is on 
the way from Gilgit to Ilun/a along the wild Ilun/a river, which makes 
a sudden bend between perpendic ular and almost impassable rocks. Im¬ 
mediately above it is the fort and village of Chaprblh, which commands 
the Ilunza and Nagyr roads and has been the bone of contention be¬ 
tween llun/.a, Nagyr, and whoever hapjnmed to liold Gilgit. It is now, 
presumably, garrisoned by (our) f'ashinere troops. l*ossibly one of the 
many attempts has been renewed to turn out the Cashmere garrison ; but 
the telegram is too meagre to justify the conjecture that, perhaps, the chiefs 
of Nagyr and 1 limza have conqiosed their ancient rivalries in order to e.\pel 
us from Chapre'eth. The rising is no doubt due to fear of our enc roachment, 
1,'Ut is “causing tittle aii-viety and unlikely to assume any importance. " 1 ,ong 
may it be before the jciyousness of Gilgit, cif which a dance will be illusiiated 
in the next number of this Review, gives way to the moroseness of natives 
under foreign rule. The strict .Sunni .Muliammad.inism <>f Cliilds lias killed 
“ Polo,” of which Nag)'r ;ind llunza are the home ; and even from Shiah 
Nagyr the old fairies are departing. It is only in wild and inaccessible 
Ilunza that Grimm's fairy tales are still being translated intouctual life. Its 
Chief, or Tham, i-Muhammacl Khan, may be a parricide ; but he is still as 
“ ayeshek" or hea\en-born, as his rival of Xager. fairies still rule the land 
and strike the sacred drum when war is to be declared ; and ecstatic women 
are still the historians and oracles of ilunza. I hope to be able to give, 
in a future issue, an account of the mysterious “.Mukii'’ religion of 
that region, and draw a comiiari.ion between its Kekim-i-pir, of which a 
few pages have c ome into my hands, and the Mitluicj, or “ covenant,” of 
the Druses'of the Lebanon. In the meanwhile, the illustrations in the 
next number of this Review “ of a 1 Iimza and a Nagyri fighting, and Vasinis 
keeping the peace;” of all listening to the (seated) “minstrels” that ever 
precede the Chitnil King on his marches, and the central figure of the 
famou.s Court poet, 'J'aighun .Shah, one of whose poems was published in 
the January Number of this Review, may .stimulate the interest in regions 
whic:h, if not the cradle of the Aryan race, offer us empires to concpier in 
every liranch of human inquiry. 

After the above was in type a second telegram, in 7 'he 2 Y>ncs of the 20th 
June, informs us that “news comes from Ducdchalt, that Colonel Durand 
had intimated to the Hunzaand Nagyr chiefs that no invasion of their 
country was intended, but that any attempt on their part to raid into Cash¬ 
mere territory would be met by force.” We thus have a confirmation of 
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our suspicion that, so far from a friendly correspondence having passed 
l)ctwecn our Agent and the chiefs of Hun/.a aiul Nagyr, these rivals had 
combined against wluit tliey deemed to be a common foe, bent on a 
common encroachment, in sjiite of assurances of fricndsliip and sulisidies. 
Since 1866 I have preached that to leave unmolested the districts in the 
so-called “neutral” zone, between the ever-approaching spheres of influ¬ 
ence of Russia and Mngland in Asia,-- was the only way of interposing, 
in the l>ardistan directicjn, a series of im[)regnablc (iircassias between 
any hostile advance and India'; whereas by bringing the intervening tribes 
under our control, or annexing them to cither Kabul or Kashmir, we were 
destroying their power of resi*itance to an aggressor, and precipitating 
the day when our small armies would meet larger forces on the terms of 
a conflict in Kurope. “ I tiudchalt ’ is mis spelt. “Xagtr” is not “Xagar,"’ 
the common Hindi name for “ town and the rc-ference to the “l lunza 
;ind Nagyr tribes" in the telegram of the i.Sth ultimo is im urreet, because 
they are on<-' tribe, divided into two rival sections. “ 1 )uedchalt " is 
probably some place between “(luatsh '’ and “ (ihalte ” read together 
"• (:uad< halt ” and telegraphed “ 1 tuedchair. ’ 'I'h.e itinerary from (digit is 
desM'ibed under llte foll'twiiig lieadings in '• Jtardistan" (18(17) : “ On tlie 
llunza side of the Nag\r river is, Xfimal (one <la\’s man h from ('lilgifi, 
liien N'dlterr, then (rfiij/./i, tlien onward from which, 011 the lef:, 

i-. 'r.shaprdt," \^hich is no doubt the present ai)j>le of disrarrd. 1 also regret 
to hear that the alleged deatlr of Mr. I.ennard on the J'amir is at oik e 
attributi'd to the llun/as. 

In 7 /b Times of tiie ’-ml June. CosskI Dur.ind, a[ipeaiw to belieae 
th.il Mr. I.ennard wa> realh' killed iti llun/.t. It --o, !;e had no busines:-, 
there, or he iTiit.'itrd the n.itives, as !Ia\w.nd nin.ite.l Mir \ ah m h asin, 
ag.iinst whom I h.td warned tra\el!eiTlw lieath oi ll.iyuanl. like tho^e 
oi .Stoddarl and C'onolly in bokh.ira. tnul dw attinqas on my lite in i.Si'iti, 
remained una\enged, and \i.'rv jMaij'erb I<jo, bec.iUst, no one, es[)ec.'.dly on 
a si'ientilic mis.sion, has .uiv business to m\'‘h e lii- I'^o^ einmi-nt m w.ir. 
11 is bad eiunigli that Ik' should die; Imt tiiat odi< rs should be imolved 
in (Linger and expenfor tht- --.d'.i.. ot a deixn.ti'l sli.ulow, i-^ woiwe. iMr. 
I.ennartl .appeals iti lia\ inti ink'd to " langdaim on the I'amir. 

'I'his seems to be a mist,ike for “'ragiKiuml>,\sh, whcK’ h.e p.robal'l\ wislu d 
to shoot the sj lortsman’.s he fins t/ilrd, llie ee/.''/’./V. 

In "ghe 7 ywc.v of the ;;grd june, it m ho[ied th..i Mr. I.ennard ;nul Mr. 
beach are at “ I.angar. ' Tiiis iilacewill be noiaed in my “ Routes through 
the Himlu-kii.sh.’' 'I'lie road from t'eiiii.il Asia lure di\ides. the lelt gouig 
to .Seriki'd ;ind the right to llun/a. 

In 'Jhe Tillies of the e.jth June, the two travellers are rep(.)rted to have 
reached “ \'asni. ‘ 'i'his should be ‘A asin, " wliere my triend, the Raja «.)I 
Vasin, Xizam-ul nnilk, will, no d(.)ul>t, take at le.ist a,-, giaat care ol them as 
he did of the three Krencli traxellers, bonvaLv., ('apus, and bepin, regard¬ 
ing whom he wrote to me a very interesting letter at the lime. 

Notk.- Till- telegram Ilf llie 2'.)'k June csmliniis the s.ifely i>( the li.rvellers ami the 
C(jncclncss of our conieelurcs as to names and facts. — hi>. 

(b W. L. 
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The Jxtter of Coiiso?alio?i of Mai/mm Ben fose/’h. lulited from tlic unique 
Bodleian MS., and translated into English by E. M. Simmons, 11 . A.; with an 
Ajipendix. .Reprinted from the “Jewish (Jiiartcrly Review.” Eomlon : 
Printed by Wertheimer, T.ea & Co. 

'I'he position of ^^oso.s Maiinunides in Jewish literature i.s of such com 
manding eminenre that any fresh light tlirown on his circumstances or 
surroundings will be welcome to the students of that literature. Tt is, we 
fancy, from this ]>oint of view that the Lct(er of Cimsolation written by the 
philosojiher’s father, Maimun ben Joseph, to comfort his co-religionists 
in Fez, and unearthed by the industry of ^^r. I.. ISf. .Simmons, will attract 
attention. The father of the greatest of the Jewish Mediaeval writers 
“deserves a nicltc in the history of his age and JudaiMii." It must be 
confesseil that this better I’of which IVlr. Simmons has given an ac< urate 
edition of the original \rabic in Hebrew characters, aec.ompanied by a 
scholarly translation , tliough simple and earnest, displays few of tlie 
qualities which made Maimonides famous, (drigiiialily of idea need not be 
demanded in a homily c f thi.s kind ; some of the .incients oh.-crvi- that tl'.e 
coaimon]jlace is very effective inaddiosses of consolation ; and, indeed, die 
topics of comfort mu.st have lieen e.shau.sted by the Rabbis at an early period. 
But something more methodical, <.lear, and continuous might have bee ; ex¬ 
pected from the codifier’s father, 'i'he dwabic, too, which he writes, thougii 
not otherwise inelegant, is ipiite ungrammatii al, unlike that of his son, wliich 
would not disgrace an educated .Muhammadan. .Mr. .Simmons with reason 
< ails attention to lire strong intluenee e.xerciscd by the religious language of 
Islam on tlie diction of the Jewish author. 'I'hls i.s not unnatural, for the 
language and the religion of the .Ntabsare indissolubly combined ; and it is 
impo.ssible to employ Ar.ablc for non-.Muhammadan writing without sliiiting 
w'ords from their natur.d a.ssociations. 1 fence the borrowing “” 
from the Koran is as frequent in the “ Makamas" of the Cdhiistian N'asif i.l 
Yazagi as in that of the Nruhamrnadan Hariri. However, the lews go to 
unnecessary lengths in apjiropriating the terminology of Islam. There is a 
lexicon in the Bodleian in which the Bible is regularly fpioted as the Kotan. 
'I'he use of hyah for “ a verse,” which is only exjilicablc from the jioint of 
view of Muhammadan theology, is almost constant in Judieo-Arahic (oin- 
mentators ; one of them even speaks of a text that is nu/hknm, or “ fixed,” 
as though the dichotomy of the third Sura,—over the exact import of which 
the orthodox sects arc at variance,—-could be transferred to the Hebrew 
Scripture.s. The use of imam for High Priest is eijually illogical, since there 
is no analogy between the functions of the two. Cdiristian writers olTend less 
in this way,their terminology being mainlypre-Islamic. 'J'o edit awork of this 
kind from a single MS. and repn^duce its meaning satisfactorily in another 
language, represents more labour than meets the eye. Mr. Simmons’ has 
evidently been a labour of love. 'Phere are passages in the translation 
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where it is easier to feel dissatisfied with his opinion than to suggest any¬ 
thing more convin< ing. We could wish that the ‘ Jewish (Quarterly” had not, 
by endeavouring to get as nuich as i)OSsil>le into a i>age, somewhat marred 
tile pleasure of reading. M. 

Y'/n' Rulers of I/uiia Series (Cdarendon IVess, Oxford) has been enriched 
by the life of Viscou)i/ I/ifr,li/i;e^e, wrilteti by his son and private secretary, the 
picsent Lord Hardinge. 'I'he varied career of tiiis distinguished soldier and 
^.trltesrnan is well and clearly, if all too brielly skelciied. In many places 
the narrative is pleasantly Lamed <;ut of Li;rd Hardinge’s own letters. Tlte 
details of the first Sikh war are nio.st inlere.-^ting. It i.s .scarcely yet known 

nerally how close was the struggle at Lero/esliah, and how long the balance 
"1 \ ictory ([uivered did)i<nisl\' between the cemtending forces, from the first; 
indecisive btittle at Mudki to that of Sobraon, winch ended the, campaign. 
I'.vcn this last I>attle seemed :tl one lime of doubtful issiic ; for the front 
tanks of all the atta( ks rea'oiK.si under the terrible fire of the Sikh artllleiy. 
( >ne incident at b'erozesludr may be made to throw some liglit on the 
i iimder af llal.n lawi. In the midst of that iin< erltdii btittle, the wliole 
"1 the ctivalry abandoned the fichl and totjk refuge in !''ero/,cj)ore, 
onu; nine miles off, owing to an order con\e\ed by an aide-de-camp, 

t'aptaiu 1,-, which ha<l jnocceded from hi.s (<wn tlisordered brtiin. 

\t the b.ttlle of .Allnieta (tts this very biography tells us) Lord Hardinge, 
then oniy ;i capl.im oti the st iff, i-suied, a’lp.irenily on liis own responsi¬ 
bility ;done, an oidei lo iletief.il ('ole to in.ike tin- alt,u k whith secured 
tiiat liard-fotighl victoia ; but o'' tliat alttu k .Sir W'iilitttn beres.fiard, wliocom- 
ui.iiidcd, knew nothitjg. 1 leii<'.- a nns' in iLsiu'eJ. tlitit, soiuelime.s i>y a 
'.troke of genius, and ;it ot!i,i - toan >\idi!\ <liffireiU eau'.es, suboialinates in 
tile field who hold .t [losidou on liie s.all iai.'; ome la'spon-.ibic ti^ir orders uii- 
i.iiowii to their ( hiels. In |>titiing dowui this book, one ieobs that it might 
with advanl.ige have been hmgor. ( )ne cannot but 'visit to know more of 
‘he m;in who, .ts an ofii<.er, was •“ llic ftiend ’ of both the llrilish and the 
I alian armyas a statesman, w,.s the origitt.ttor of ‘die f binges (.'anal, and the 
organi/er of railways m India; .is .1 financier, reitia t,d the taxes and \ ct lett 
the Indi.in rci'cniK- huger than lu‘ found it : as (.ioinniaiidcr-in-chitf ;ind as 
Seircttiiy for War did great services lor the r.iitisli army ; as a soldier in the 
held, sliowtal m.nkcd talent and military genius ■ ;ind who, above all tilings 
tind in all tilings, was a llioroiigh Lnglisli gentleman and a right good man. 
We wofild suggest to the publishers to substitute ayi'c./ map of iioi tlieni 
India, on ,it least of tlic I'lmjab, lor the worthless one now prefixed to liie' 
volume, in which not one of the li.ittle sites ot whii 'ti the book ItxMts is 
mtirked. llunigh tiieie is blank s[)ace enough for all. 'I'liat the map was 
originally printed for ,anotlier work is just the reason why it is unlit for this. 

So/ne l)i.\fiit<^i/is/ieil Iiulion IVo/ucu. Ily Mrs. 1 '.. F. Ciiacm.v.x. (London; 
^V. H. Allen iv; ('<>.) 'I'liis is tlie misle.uling titk- ol short bixigrapliies of 
five Indian I.ulies, among whom no historic.i! name finds a place. We 
would like lo deal leniently with ghe lieioines; but the stem duty of the 
reviewer must be jierformcd. I'he author herself admits that one of the 
five is ilislinguished for nothing except for being the d.iughter of her father 
and tile wife of her husband. hy then i.s site thrust into this catalogue ? 
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Another is held up as a distinguished poet—we should say, a fair versifier. 
But that is surely no wonderful distinction for a countrywoman of Valmiki 
and the Jehanara Begum. A third, now dead, was distinguished certainly 
for ])ersistency of j)urp()se in the pursuit of her object; but the author fails 
to perceive that in doing so, she decidedly failed in her primary duty as a 
wife : she quitted her husband for her idea, and he became a worse man 
in conse(]uence. 'That .she neglected also her duty as a mother, is implied 
in the statement that her child died from want of proper medical advice. 
^Vhat difficulty was there in obtaining this in Bombay, when she had 
abandoned the Zenana system and taken to walking t)penly in the streets 
with her husband ? (!)f the remaining two we will only say, that Bamabai 

is indeed a striking character, actively trying to do good in her own way, 
while Cornelia Sorabjee is a distinguished teacher. But Mr.s. Cliapman 
herself cannot bo let off so ea.sily. 'I'hese sketches would be pleasant 
reading ; but they are marred by tirades against the religions and customs 
of India, most unnece.s.sarily intruded. Her Introduction,- luore than a 
sixth of the book,- -is what we most disagree whli. The wish to destroy 
at all hazards the domestic seclusion of women, to upset the family system 
of over 280,000,000 of souls, to .substitute for it the over-education and 
extreme publicity of modern Isuropcan life, may be a very ])leasant idea 
for “fireside jjhilanthropists great with the i)en,” and may' soothe the vain 
conceit of tho.se who think that their own institutions must be the best, 
and the best suited to all mankind. But.we beg to differ. If the Europe.an 
W'omen consider it a slavery and a tlegrudation to st.iy' at Itome and attend 
to domestic affairs, so much the worse for Kurope. Eastern women <'on- 
•sidcr it their prineijjal duty, and attend to it witii ])leasurc and elevotion. 
It was the old Boman ideal of a good woman. Donti //ur/is/i, ia/uiw fcci/, 
was a panegyric. But even in Europe our modern system has not pro¬ 
duced unmixed good. Our ytolice and divorce courts, to say' nothing of 
other matters that obtiude tiiemselves before the eyes of all, do not show that 
we are so perfect as to offer to remove the motes from the eyes of others. 
'I'he complete domesticity' of the lives of liuli.m women has for juany' 
minds a charm etiual to which we have nothing to offer in reality', notwith- 
•standing our Ijoasls of a liigher civilization, d'iiat there are abuses to be 
remedied in Indian domestic life, as in all human matters, is true ; but the 
desire to use the axe instead of the juuning-knife is a folly, and llie attempt 
to do so is both a crime and a Ijlunder. V. 

In Scripture /.a 7 td\. By J'i. L. fVij.so.v ; (London : Religious Tract 
Society), is a .splendid (juarto, with 150 original engravings, from photo¬ 
graphs by the author. It is a treat to look over it; for the story of those 
wonderful lands never stales, and Mr. Wilson lias treated it fully and well. 
Starting from Egypt and the then recent di.scovery of tlie mummies, 
among others, of lire Pharaoh of the Exodus, he leads us across the desert 
to Palestine, and all over it. There the silver thread of the history of the 
Cliosen People is twined witii the golden thread of that life which is the Light 
that enlighteneth the world ; and the two combine with topography to act as 
a spell in enchaining the reader. The descrijition and views of Petra are, 
with one exception, the most interesting part of the book; for it is not 
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given to all travellers to reach that deserted desert city; and it has conse¬ 
quently been seldom visited and but scantily described. Numerous illus¬ 
trations of its rock-hewn nioiiunienls tell the tale of its past glories equally 
with its present desolation, liut ])erhaps the most fa.scinating jvart of the 
book—certainly for ourselves -is the chapter dealing with the site of the 
“ place called ('alvary.” In sj)ite of the reverence due to ancient tradi¬ 
tion, we always failed to understand i)ow the spot generally held to be the 
scene of the Crucifixion and lying well within even the present city walls 
could be the jdace where Jesus Christ suffered and died, ‘‘outside the 
gate ” as St. Paul expresscly states. 'I'he site suggested now niaity years 
ago, and accepted also by Mr. Wilson, is probably the real one; and though 
tlie sentiment of olden belief may suffer, truth shouUl be allowed to tri¬ 
umph. Put wc fear that the oh! tale will yet continue long to be told and 
believed, and the old site to be visited and revered as tire true one by Creek 
aird [..atin alike, in s]>ito ot all .Mr. Wilson says, and tiial really may be 
said against it. Wi; ran ]>r!jmise our readers many j^leasant hours of useful 
reading in Mr. Wilson’s jiictiired liage--. V. 

Scha<>I fliximy and i dvymp/ty of X. / fhent Indiit. P.}‘ .SiK ^V. W. 
llt'N'i'Kk. (I.a)nd(.)U: Henry i'lowcle. ) Why History, in tlie title of this 
little schoolbook, should precede (.leogiapliy, when the po-iiions are natu- 
lally re\er.sed in the book itself, is lend to guess. 'The historical part, 
written in paragra])hic foi in, is a suflieiently diet died sketch of Indian 
lustory for a junior class. It is marn-d, howerer, by useless rejietitions 
}troe,ecding Irom a studieii i hihlislmess of si\ le, by undue proniinenee given 
to matteis ot no real moim-nt, and b\' oei, asional omissions of jioints of 
comparatively far greater imjjortancr. The Cee;r.i;jhv i.- most meagre .and 
unsatisfactory. In liie cl.aborate di serij.tiou. rritii which it opens, of the 
eastern and western liver systems of India, the autiior unaccountably 
omits even a pa-'.sing mention of tlie jteculi.ir ri\er s\'-tem lying between 
t!:e two,---remarkable, if he- nothing ehse, in tlie fai't tiiat its waters never 
reach any sea or lake, and of the other river system tlowing thianigh 
Kajputana into the Ciilb of Kimdi .md Cambay. We looked in vain, too, 
tor anything about the ]'roduets. arts anel iuduslrie; of Iiulia. matters with 
which every Ceogra])hv should deal. Put much eanno! be cxiiected from an 
author who, in telling us that .Sliali jehan decor.Ued Nuiliicrn India with 
great architectural works, siiccifies the noble Jama’ .Masjid of 1 )ellu and 
the chaste IVarl Mos(juc of Agra, luu omits entirely tlie beautiful and 
world-renowned 'I'aj, h'cw are c ajiablc of writing good sehoolliooks ; and 
this little work will not place the name of Sir W. W. Hunter among 
those select few. 

Put when Sir W. W. Hunter writes for .•ulults, he ]iroduces. as should 
be expected from him, really good tvork. Such is the I i/x of J.ord Mayo 
in the Rulers of India series, issued by the Clarendon Press, (.fxford. It 
is an epitome chiefly of the author’s larger biogra|>hy c'f this distinguished 
Irishman. It docs full Justice to that able and ihligent statesman and ac¬ 
complished gentleman. Sir William brings out liis character, ability, and 
labours as Irish Secretary and his Indian reforms in admiiristration, into 
clear, graceful, and ])romineut relief. The chapter containing most inter- 
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esting information, as much necessary for understanding the working of 
the CJovernment of India, as it is uncommon, is the third in the book, on 
the “ Actual Process of Vice-regal Government.” Tlie author’s thorough 
knowledge of the system and of his subject in general tells here in full 
force. Many, even of those who have been long in India, know little of 
these details, which will l)e read with much interest by the general public. 
The system observed in the Vice regal ('ouncil might be introduced with 
advant.age into otlier and more pretentious institutions. Lord Mayo’s 
labours in India arc well told, though there is an utter absence of those 
shades without which no picture is perfect. This interesting book con 
eludes with a graphic account of l.ord iMayo’s tragic death. V. 

J-Iistory of i/u' Indian Mnii/iy. By (ior.. MAi.i.KStJN. (London: Seeley 
& Co.) Colonel Mallesun has a well-deserved reputation, not only as a 
graphic and exact narrator of Indian History, but also ;is an independent 
investigator of tacts and motives. His compendium of the larger History 
of the Mutiny is, on both these lines, well worthy of his pen,—'ami that is 
great praise. But we are sorry to note that it has been evidently written 
in haste ; for it bristles with confused sentences and grammatical slips, 
to be rectified, we hope, in a later edition. He h.is also fallen into 
some mistakes, easily corrected, as that the I.,ahore Gate of the Delhi 
Palace opened directly on the Chandni Chuwk -it ojiens to the east, while 
theChowk (or more correctly the Urdu lla/.ar) runs north and south; and 
that the Selimgarh lies north-, instead of .south-east of Delhi. The pi .an 
of the siege of Delhi is not <'<)rrect, nor is that of Lukhnao ; and as they 
omit the names of important positions in the military ojierations, tliey give 
but little practical aid. Col. Malleson is at his best in investigating the 
causes of the Mutiny at the beginning of his book, and its lessons and 
warnings at the end. His strictures on the so-called Indian Congresses, 
on Indian Home Rule babblers, and o-n their ignorant Luropean supporters, 
are by no means too severe. We especially recommend the last four imgcs 
of tills valuable History to those who, without knowledge of India, arc 
never content except when trying to thrust Western manners and customs 
into the East. Col. Malleson especially mentions the evils likely to result 
from interference with marriage customs ; Lord l>ansdowne and .Nfr. 
Scoble may here read a well-deserved condemnation. Col. Malleson un¬ 
accountably omits, among the lessons of the Indian Mutiny, how large a 
number of incompetent jrersons that crisis found in high place.s, civil and 
military—but for whom it wouhl not liavc developed at all. 'Llie photo¬ 
graphs of Clyde, H. J.awrence, Havelock, and Outram are very interesting; 
and we can only suggest the addition, for the general reader, of a map of 
India showing the different places mentioned in the work as the srene.s of 
iin])ortant events. V. 

The Coming Terror, and oilier Essays andLcilcrs. By Rout.k r Bucjianan. 
(London : J. Heincrnan.) Coiic;hing liis facile, but certainly not [jlcasant, 
pen, Mr. Buchanan runs a-tilt against common sense and good taste in 
general. He has here strung together the crudities written by him on 
the spur of the moment for the columns of the daily press; ami adding 
what even there was deemed inadmissible, he i)resents the public with a 
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production the reverse of welcome. Mr. Buchanan has no brilliance of 
stylo to compensate for the want of good matter ; and what, when the 
subject was fresh, might be tolerable to glance at in the columns of one’s 
morning newspaper, is irritating and tasteless in book form, when it has 
become stale, and is all but forgotten. It is dilhcult to say whether his utter 
want of ballast is or is not more offensive tlian Iiis pompous egotistical 
]>ose as the teacher of the public. His letter to Mr. M.atthews, whom he 
exhorts to save his ( the Roman Catholic) (jfiurch from utter ruin, by releas¬ 
ing Mr. Vizetelly from the sentence of imprisonment justly inflicted on 
him for publishing the filth of M. Zola, we have never seen equalled for 
unblushing advocacy of evil, enoneous statements of facts, supercilious 
contemjit of others, vain glorious intrusion of liis own personalitj, and 
unnecessary offence to the most numerous of (hiristian (’hurches. Vet 
all this is thrown into the shade by llie llippant tone of vulg.ar abuse in 
rvhich the whole letter is couched. But this is only tlie worst specimen of 
a very bad collection. If the future has in store books like this, there is 
indeed a fearful “ coming terror” for both reviewers and readers. V. 

Chhui ij/h/ OLi. By Ai:( iii)i. vco.v Moui.k. fSeeley A' (’o.) 
'I'he reader who expects to find in this book .a comparative study will 
be disaiipointed ; tlie author had gone to China to tcich^ and not to learn. 
The “New t'hina” is ap]»arently the China affected with the lejirosy of 
I'hiropcan civilization, whicli the Archdeacon actually considers synony¬ 
mous with Christianity. Mammon and Christ are reconciled 1 'J'he 
author has lor thirty years successful!v preached the geispcl, and now, 
China’s “ awakening is close at liand.” Already has that empire been 
c'ivilized into maintaining a large standing army; and, with joy ami hope¬ 
fulness, the author informs us that it his given [n'oof of a iirogressive 
spirit hy “ reconstructing its navy.” The gospel of peace on earth and 
goodw'ill toward men is evidently taking root in (Ihina. 

'I'o the .‘Vrehdeat-on tlie iliwn has lu-gun ; hut there is a twilight of the 
setting, as well as (if the rising, sun. Where the autiior st.ites facts, and not 
opinions, the hook becomes useful ;and though wc are irresistilily reminded 
of I’bxeter ll.dl on every page, his inlbrmation need not, on tli.it account, 
he looked ujioii as untrustworthy. With reference to the I-'.uropean settle¬ 
ments in China, and -llic poits opened to foreigners, the author injudi¬ 
ciously reveals some of their distinguishing features, in speaking of the 
“ long rows of hrotliels ... in close proximity to opium-smoking 
dens, \v!ii<'h are legion, aiul to tlie low liquor shops," aud, he adds — 
unfoitunately for the ( .ruse he is espousing- -“.Such unlihishing vice wo.uld 
not be tolerated in a well governed Chinese city." It seems a jhty that 
our missionaries, in foreign lands, do not confine tlicmselvcs to rccl.iiming 
these slices of Christian Rurope. 'i'he abuses whii h have, through hunivaii 
fallibility, engrafted themselves on tire religions, customs, and the soci.al 
system of Clhina, will be found carefully clironicled as essentials in Arch¬ 
deacon Motile’s book ; there is also interesting information under the 
licadings of “ superstition ” and “ Idolatry,” with which terms our exemplars 
of charitableness and humility are very liberal. 'I'he condemnation of 
“ ancestor worship ” wrongly so called—in eleven sections by the “ learned 
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and thoughtful scliolar ’’ Dr. Ernst h^aber, fiuoted by Archdeacon Moulc, 
is as shallow as it is pretentious. In conclusion, we cannot forbear ex- 
])ressing our surprise that in the whole of the book there is not one word 
of gratitude to the C'hinese (Government, which, by its timely intervention, 
has .so often saved l'iuro[)ean missionaries from the vengeance of an infuri¬ 
ated populace. 11. 

21ie Cobra DianuuuL Hy Ariukr I.illik. (Ward and Downey, 
Covent Carden.) 'I'lhs is a three-volume novel the i>lot and incidents of 
which grouj) themselve.s round the doings of a somewhat impulsive young 
gentleman - -Monty J.epel, Cajjtain in the Scots Guards—who succ:eeds in 
invoking fleeting happiness on himself at tlie expense of his relations, 
friends, and acijuaintanccs, whom his sjiells plunge into wretchedness and 
misery. It will be observcil tiiat this points a moral-- a r.are thing now a¬ 
days in a novel. 'I'liese fateful results are .all hrmiglit about by the hero 
becoming possessed of the mystic .Vhi llira, .a jewel looted from a shrine 
of Jaganalha—the ruler of this world and the Col)ra Diamond of the 
story. 'I'he novel lacks, no (.loubt, to a great extrait tlic literar}' finish 
which in this centuiN' of appearances is decmied so essential; but it is full 
of the mysterious, supernatural element so dear to the general reader. 
Some pass iges reveal a depth of meaning showing the uncommon in¬ 
sight into human nature jjossessod by the author, and others express ■witli 
jiraiseworthv frankne.s.s '^^\oa!^ira /.r/j--the native view of English supre- 
mai'v ami English administration in liwlia. The witticisms in connc( tion 
with “ Jlrotherism ” in the fir.-.t volume apparently owe their being to the 
author’s iguoraucc of the .subject and it.s phraseology. 'I’he scenes between 
Monty l.epel and Jeswmit Serdar the evil genius of the drama -arc 
described with a vividness and skill whicli will hold all readers s[)ell- 
bound. d’he concluding remarks f/f the third %’olume seem to us ex¬ 
tremely injudicious ; they merely .serve to dejnivi; the whole story ol" its 
reality .and to relegate it to the region of nigiitm.ires. II. 

Ja;^hl on JJark Africa, lly Dk. ('\ui.J‘i.ii ns; translated by II.\\'. 
I)UI.i:k.i'X. (I.iandon: ^\'.lrd, I,ock tSr ('o.) Tliis book, fioin its first .ap’pear- 
ance in German, has gi\en rise to mm;h controve rsy, and we do not feel 
inclined to renew disc us-,ion by touching u|)on debatcable points. 'I'be 
book is well got up, the adventures arc thrilling, the illustrations excellent, 
the print perfect, and the translation gootl. The title has reference to the 
light of the gospel and of our civilization ; the flashes of artillery jjuul .’•e- 
peating rifles ; the glare of rac kets ; tiie glow of burning homesteads and 
smouldering villages. Dr. Teters’ information is most detailed, especially 
as regards his own jiersonal self; how many times he felt thirsty, and what 
he imbibed each time in the absence of “ lager,” etc. Religions utter¬ 
ances, references to the Deity, to Ghristmas, and to Easter, and pious 
thoughts generally, are jileasantly intertwined with the narratives of }flun- 
der, massacre, and the smiden deaths of members of the expedition. 

The devout belief, by Dr. I’eters, in tiie intervention of Providence 
on behalf of his [ducky little band of maraiulers, is quite touching :—Provi¬ 
dence, a[)parently, has a ilistinct leaning towards German.s, and a special 
regard for Dr. Peters. The author sneers at Mr. Stanley for paying his 
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way, and the customary taxes when passing through a country, whilst he, 
Peters, with only a tenth of Mr. Stanley’s forces at his command, pays with 
bullets to such demands, and flogs the son of a Sultan through whose 
territory he was passing, merely for showing himself at the tent door. We 
disagree with the intrepid traveller, and consider Mr. Stanley’s action in thi.s 
matter most praiseworthy. Mr. Peters is not only a leader of e.xceptional 
courage and dash, not only a pious Cliristian with an eye to business, but, 
mirahi/c diciu, a philosopher of eminence, persistently discoursing to his un¬ 
fortunate companion, Herr von Tiedemann, on the tlieory of the “ Nega¬ 
tivity of Pleasure.” Whetlier a private individual has a right, according to 
civilized notions, to perambulate a country with a following of susjjicious 
ajipearance, disfiguring the landscape l)y planting flagstaffs in all directions, 
and riithle.ssly destroying those who do not fully agree with these proceed¬ 
ings, and whose ideal of the beautiful is different, we must leave to the 
jiidgment of the nineteenth century jurisconsults, whose impartiality, acu¬ 
men, and fearless chamiiionship of truth are justly renowned. H. 


SHORT NOT ICRS. 

Thr <>/ Chri'^t. Ry the Rl. Rev. J. Moouiiof.sr., I’.Ishnp of 

Manchester. (Rondon: Macmillan and Co.) ,\ very disappointing hook, 
full of the leaching of its author, with i)Ut faint traces of that of Christ, 
bishop .Moorlunise presumably writes to combat the growing infidelily r)f 
the day : but he comb.it.s by yielding. .Several of his conclusions are at 
least as r.ationali^'tic as tlrose of avowi'd enemies. His Clinst is very 
<lifferent from wh.il the gospels reveal or Chris.i.inity declares Him to be. 
llishoi) Moorlunise is like an indiilerent swimmer out of his depth, who 
recommends his own drowning .struggles and .splashes as the only true art 
of swimming. The book can do no good, and may do mudi harm. It 
falls foul of buddhism in one place, and of the Jews and their teacher.s 
in several ; sliortens eternal punishment with Canon Rarrar : denies tlic 
per.son.alily of the devil ; e\])l.iins away miracles. The enemies ot t'hris- 
tianity must indeed Laugh in their sleeves to see .a Christian bishop boast 
that he scores a victory when he lamely yields so many positions ; but the 
abandoning of strong outposts is not the way to defend a fortre.ss. V. 

A Ride to India ,leross Persia and RelneJtistan. by Harrv he Wixih'. 
(Ronton: Chapman Hall.) ^Ve do not condemn this book mainly 
because it borrows from others, but because we hold tliat a scamper 
through .a country does not make a writer an aulliorit}' on it. Mr. do 
Windt iirovcs iliat we arc right. He scamiiors over a part of the globe 
and dogmatizes ; but much of what he stales—regarding, lor instance, 
Persia and its jiresenl ruler,—is tmnlradicted by sound authorities. The 
book is full of errors and in.accuracies. 'I'hc little Persian he gives is 
nearly always wrong. His taste and Judgment are eijually at fault. It, 
however, this book be read, not as an autliority, but simi>ly as a narra¬ 
tive of adventure and inci<ient, it will pleasantly while away some hours 
by the seaside. V. 
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The Travels of Terdi/iatid Mendez Pinlo, with an Introduction by Prof. 
A. Vamukrv. (I.ondon : 'J'. Fisher Unwin.) Tins sixteenth century 
traveller still pleases at the end of the nineteenth. This abridged edition 
presents the author for the amusement of a public who will treat him—in 
spite of his occasional exaggerations—better than his contemporaries 
did. It is simply marvellous to see the immense energy of will, the 
courage and daring, which enabled Pinto to penetrate so far, to see so 
many lands, and to endure so much. Those who, under the guidance of 
Messrs. Cook and Caze, and with large sums at their bankers, now visit 
those distant rcgion.>^, can have no notion of what travelling then, with¬ 
out money and guides, meant. All honour to those ardent explorers of 
by-gone ages. An important jioint in these travels is, to notice the 
difference between the Asia of that and of this century. The change for 
the worse in its relation to travellers has been distinctly caused by the 
consequences of European aggression in the I'iast. So far as manners and 
customs go, three centuries have otherwise made but little change in those 
Eastern regions, visited by Pinto, which stretch from Malacca to Japan 
and China. 

The Tife of Sir John Tranklin. Py Caiiain .\. II. Markham. (Lon¬ 
don : George Philij) iC' Son.) This forms the fifth vol. of “The World’s 
Great I'.xplorers.” It is well furnished with maps to illustrate the great 
arctic exjdorer’s work, and that work is well told. We canncjt but ask why 
maps as a rule are so i)ut into books that, when you roa< h the part where 
)'OU must refer to them, you find that they face the wrong w.ay, and necessi¬ 
tate a needless amount of leaf turning ? The narrative is as pleasing now 
as when our boyhood revelled in the excitements of the rescue expeditions. 

V. 

Tie lii/denden Kiins/e iei den J)tryaks anf Jdorneo. I’y ..Vi.ois R.mmuno 
Hkix. (Vienna : Alfred Holder). This is a most interesting book, and 
an important addition to general /\rt history. A few general remarks on 
rcsthetics and the true artistic talent existing even amongst the'most 
primitive people, introduce the main subject of the book, “ the fine arts 
among the Dayaks.” The author devotes si)ecial sections and chapters to 
painting, ornamentation in arcliitecture, carving, embroidery, etc., and the 
text is liberally interspersed with illustrations. An important place is 
given to the consideration of the customs, tradition.s, and religious con- 
cejits of the I )ayaks and allied tribes, without wliicli a correct apprecia¬ 
tion of tlieir art-ide:ds w'ould be impossible. It. 

Tie Keligivn dcr alien .drgvpter. by J)r. .\. Wikdkmanx. (Miinster : 
-Vschendorffsche JUichhandlimg.) A series, has been formed, of whicli the 
above is the title of the third volume, with the name of Tarstelhure^en aus 
deni Gebiete der nicht-Chrisi/ichen /le/ii(ions_t:^esehiehic : Representa¬ 

tions from the domain of non-Christian religious history). 'Phe name of 
Dr. Wiedemann is a guarantee of the scholarship with which the book is 
written ; but we should h.T,ve liked to have seen the preceding two volumes, 
as an idea might have been formed from them whether the series is intended 
to be absolutely objective, that i.s, dealing with its subject-matter on its 
merits and quite without religious or other bias. Wc hope to be able to 
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review this book at greater length in our next; in the ineanwliile we should 
be glad to receive the author’s definition of “ religion ” in the sense in 
which it is uniformly used throughout the volume, as this might explain 
the i)recise meaning of the passage (translated) ; “ It is finite possible, in 
connection with Egypt, to speak of religious concepts, but not of an 
Egyj)tian religion.” H, 

The Arab and the Afriean. Ijy S. Trisikam Puckn, M.A. (London ; 
Seeley & (’o.) The author deserves praise for the very readable book he 
has produced, and for his sympatiiy with the people among whom he 
has not only lived, worked, and taught, but from whom he has also en¬ 
deavoured to learn. 'Whilst still judging of all things in heaven and earth 
from the conventional and artificial stanrlpoint peculiar to l<',uropeans, the 
writer’s fairness fre<iuentlv prompts him to expose the seamy side of Euro- 
jK-an action in the Dark (.'ontinent. l Acn slavery, which has acquired so 
bad a meaning through the brutality and fiemlish cruelty that branded 
the system in (.'hristian < ountries, Mr. I’ruen boldly asserts not to be an 
unmitigated evil in Alrica. Those who so earnestly proclaim a crusade 
against Islam on the ground of its fancied connectii.)n with the atrocities 
of slavery, are referred to the wiiter’s admission that “ English enterprise 
and haiglish capital have largely contributed to the maintenance of this 
traftii The anthfjr also justly taills u])on the I'.uropean (jovernments, 
who professedly step in to save the negro from the slavery of the Arab, also 
to protect him from the worse slavery of drink. H. 

An iinitortant hook has reacheil us, entitled, /<>■ Jxifs de Rn^sie (Paris ; 
Eeopold (rerf, rue de Mc<licis). It Is a collection, in Ereiich, of the 
articles that have within the last year apjieaied in the Press from aiuhon- 
talive sources regarding the ineredihly degrailed jiosition -aggravated 
b)’ the fiendish ])erseculions of the jircsent t '/ar - of the most gifted, most 
peaceful, most laborious and moral petiple of Russia—the Jews. 'The 
I'idilor, Professor Isidore l.och, deserves great jirai^e for the manner in 
which he has acquitted himself of the task of compilation. .Space does 
nut allow us to enter fully into the subject-matter of the book, whii h is 
somewhat outside tnir siihere ; hut tve earnestly hope that the lesson to 
he learned will indelibly impress itself e>n the minds all the nations of 
the world ■ the lesson which teaclies the fate of those that are hugged by 
the Ivussiau bear, whi<h sliows the fond care of the “little father” in 
St. I’etersburg, and the justice of the “(beat white C/ar ” on the Neva, 
who is ihdeeil imjrartial in his hatred of all non-Russians. 11. 

Zeha/ahre ifi Ae</ua/()ria uttddie Riiehhehr niit Rmin Pa.wha. Py M \jor 
(Iaki ano (A\s.\ 11. (Bamberg: Buclmersclic \'erlagsl)uclihandlung. 2 vols.) 
'I’his is the Clerman translation, by IV. K. von Reinhardstbttner, t)f Casati’s 
original Italian manuscript. We can fully endorse the favourable 
oi)inions of the book ex[)re.ssed in variou.s <iuartcrs ; Major Casali is 
an observant and sym]>athetic student of the peoples among whom he 
travels ; he is a fit c.omiranion to Emin Pasha, and the very opposite of 
IV. C. Peters, 'i'he hook is well nvortli perusing; and the account of the 
relations between Stanley and Emin demands speeial attention. Major 
Casati’s work is a perfect mine of philological, anthropological, ethtio- 
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grapliical, and zoological information on the various parts of Africa in 
wliich he has travelled, and the puldishers liave issued the book to tlie 
public in a style worthy of its author. It is a pity tliat the transliterations 
and tian.slations of tlie few Arabic j)assages in the text are faulty, and that 
the author has not made himself better acejuainted with the Arabs and 
their language. II. 

Men a?id JVonie/i of the 2'iinc. IJy (1. AV'ashixcton AbiON, lion. 
I'.R.S. 1,. We have iiad occasion to refer to this woik, in our last number, 
as a monument to the author’s judgment, indefatigability and correct style. 
A more attentive examination of the book only further confirms the favour¬ 
able ojhnion we had formed regarding it. As the author eUniuenlly ex¬ 
presses in his preface, we find there inscribed the names of those who have 
achieved greatness, “whose master-minds govern the world of intellect ; 
axiul not only tlieir names are there, but “likewise a record of their deeds— 
the deeds of the most jiowerful thinkers and actors in the dranra of life 
now being jilayed before our very eyes. ’ 11. 

I'tc'T^ie Abbott. By N. I’kowkk. (London : 1'. Red way.) .\n enter¬ 
taining one-volume novel in simple language. 

Gethscmanc. By Lauus Axc.t.icAxrs, .M..\. (London: ^\'. Clowes 
& Sons.) .'\ sacred poem, written with much feeling, and evidently 
inspired by actual travel in the Holj' Land. 

I'/te fonrnal of the Jfnuj/ Seottiih Geo,e;rofhk\il Soeiety is aUv.ays full <jt' 
interesting matter; and we would call special attention to :iu able article in 
the May number, on “ Britannic Confederation,” by .sir John Coiomb. 

The last numbers of our old friend 'J'he Chinew 'J'inies contain interest¬ 
ing and ably-written articles. The leader, entitled “ .\udiencc, ’ and the 
articles “ Rigidity,” and “'riie British (’onsuhir Service, ’ deserve sjiecial 
attention. Wc are sorrv that the periodii al will no longer be issued, and 
congratulate the able erlitor, .Mr. .X. Miehie, on lus jiast labotirs. 

"W’e have received the J/hfory of thefewe. by II. Cu.m.!/;. (Lomlon ; 
1). Nutt Co.) ’The two vols. bring it down to the lifih century of the 
Christian era. Wo shall review it in our next number. 

Other works received, and unavoidably kept for future notice are : -- 

Bioyraphie.<: of Wonts and Ifoinc of the Aryans, by I’kof. .Max Mi i.iior 

(Longmans & Co.) -Physical Reliy;ion, the Cillord Iwctures fur t<S 9 o ;. 

and 2hc Science of jMnguae^e, 2 vols., botli by the same author and pub¬ 
lishers ;— Grarcn in the Koch, by S.v.ma'KI, Kin.ns (Cassell iC Co.) ; 
Jfritish Work in Judin, by R. Cars i airs {\\\ Blackwood iS: Co.) ; — /w - 
schiiny^en 'onr alien Gcschichte, by Dr. P. A. ia.NCRi; (Leiiizig: Fock). 

We also acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following :— 

Iai Rei'i/e Chierale (Bru.s.sels: Bociete Beige de Bihrairic), a pleasant 
monthly ; - Jnjlnence on the CivilirAttion of Ancient India, by 

V. A. S.Mf i H (Calcutta : Bajitist Mission Pre.ss); -Der iiberjiiessende Strom 
in der Wisscnschaft des lirbrcchts der Jfanefiten tend Schafeiten, Arabic 
text of Sheikli Abd ul Kadir Muhammed, translated and commentated by 
Lk.o Hir.sch (Leipzig : F. A. Brockhaiis). 




[.EARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTirU'l'IONS. 

SKVi'r-RAT. valuable Pajjcrs have been read before the Indian Section of the 
Soc'iici'V OK Arts during the past quarter. “ Indian Villaye Communities* 
with special Reference to their Modern Study,” was the subject dealt with 
at the meeting on the <jth of Ai)ril, by Mr. J>. II. Haden-Powell, C.I.I*'.., a 
recognised authority. Mr. Paden Powell contended that tire ordinarily 
accessible and generally read literature regarding village grouping is in- 
adeqiuale .and often misleading. “ There has been,” he said, “ a general 
tendency to take certain i)asHages and coiry them from one book to 
another, as if they exhausted the subject. These passages are mostly 
flerived from the early puljlislied official minutes, written when the process 
of developing a suitable land administration was under discaission. After 
tli.it was settled the re.ally valuable information ceased to become public, 
and W'ent into .Settlement records and official reports.” .Some of these 
have been, rcjirinted in issues known as “ .Selections from the Records of 
Covernnientbut Mr. Ikideii-Powell declin es tii.it they do not get beyond 
the circle of official readers, lie urged tliat a eouiplete collection of these 
iiistoric doctimeiUs should be made, and e.irnesily ap’pealed for “ better 
statistii's.” Me suggesteil th.at in each of the Noilhern Provinces (where 
these joinl-villages are the .'salient h-ature) there are ])lenty ol able ofti<'cr.s 
who could gradually make out projier returns according to the real fart.s 
of constitution. “'Piie re.sult,” In; .added, “would be pcrha];S a rude 
»/ of our curieiil i miventional ideas about ‘village com¬ 
munities’: blit it would enable a new <icpattiir<‘ to lie made, and throw 
dootls of liglil on the real apjilic.ition of those tlieoiies of ownership and 
the history of institutions wiiieli, du; ing tiie List t\\t. ntv year.s, h.ive aroused 
.-.o mu< h interested attention. " Mr. P.rden-Powell's tiemand for more 
scientific d.it.i w.is generally supported in llie discussion ; one speaker pro- 
jiosiiig lh:it in the lirst insl inee a sjieci.d ditty officer should be appointed 
to go round the eonntry, examining vill.ige records. Mr. Cl. 1.. Clomnie, 
author of “ Primitivi; I'olk-moots,'’ remarked tint thev wanted, iml only 
slatistii s, but information .irranged st.uislic illy on etlmograpiiic and other 
lines, which would explain and illustrate the Indian village eommunity, 
so that information thus oiit.iined might be applied to the institutions of 
Europe, where all racial differences were now gone, and where it was only 
by tin; application of such a kev lh.it one could* at all understand the 
origin of institutions. The C "hairman (.'sir Stew.irt Clolvin Ikiyley), while 
agreeing th.it (iovernmenl might be a.sked for more information, deprer'aled 
an increase of work being thrown on the “ already over taxed district 
officer and bis subordinates,’" Mr. Hyde CJIarke, who, owing to the length 
of the deliate, was shut out from s[)eaking, has written a note, in which he 
says :—“ .\Uhough we have now very much information, we want more 
for .speculation lias run wild, and this to an extent which influences our 
theories of politics and jurisprudence. When it is attempted to assign 
village communities to tribal occupations, the question becomes. What tribal 
occupations ? whether of one tribe or, as in ancient Europe and now among 
the Nagas, of members of several tribes, acting in common confederation.” 
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On April 30th, Colonel J. O. Hasted, R.E., of the Local Government 
Department and formerly Public Works Secretary to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, read a Paper describing the important Periar irrigation project now 
being carried out in the Southern Presidency at an estimated cost of about 
lialf a million. Sir Theodore Hope, an ex I’ublic Works Minister, de¬ 
clared that the Periar scheme would remain for many centuries a monument 
of the talent of the engineers of Madras, and vie with any of the vast irriga¬ 
tion works left by preceding (Governments. Until Colonel Hasted read 
his Paper, very little was known in England respecting this considerable 
undertaking. He has set an cxami)le that might profitably be followed 
by others. There are other great engineering works executed by our 
officials in India in recent years that have hardly been heard of at home. 

!Mr. Tliomas Wardle, the now well-known President of the Silk .Associa¬ 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, read an interesting and useful Paper, 
on May 14 , on the use of tussar in l'',uro]iean textile manufactures. It 
may be hoped that Mr. Wardle’s remarks on the comparative indifference 
of India to this growing industry will engage the .attention t'f the 
authorities in that country. The meeting was jiresided over by Lady 
ifgerton of Tatton, who, together with a number of other inlluenlial 
ladies, takes a great interest in the efforts now being made to improve 
the English silk trade. It was stated that this was the first time a lady 
had occu[)ied the ciiair at one of the Society’s meetings. We echo the 
hope expressed, that it may not be the last. 

The concluding meeting of the Indian .Section for this session look 
].ilace on May 28 , when the (,'hief Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
Mr. Charles Lewis Tapper, lectured on “The .Study of Indian History.” 
Our limited space prevents full justice being done to Mr. 'Pupper’s able 
and thoughtful Paper. .After comparing feudalism and Indian political 
institutions that grew up before our time, he dwell on the striking analogies 
between British Indian and Roman rule, h'or making the way to a general 
knowledge of Indian history less difficult than it now is, he offeretl two 
.admirable suggestions: “I think,” s.aid Mr. Tapper, “that we refpiire 
fi)a good biographical dictionary of India, :ind ( 2 ) an Indian Spri'mes, 
*)r good historical atlas.” Many of <^ur readers will con<,ur in this ujrinion, 

During the jtast quarter tlie perioilical meetings of the Rov.vf. Cof.o.viAi. 
I.v.s j i l U'i E have evoked the discussion of several to[)ics of imperial and 
colonial interest. Mr. D. Morris, .Assistant Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, who recently made an extended lour in the M’est Indies, described 
the varied resources of the I.eeward Islands, and made some practical 
suggestions for their development with the aid of British capital. Mr. 
Howard Vincent, M.P., brought before the .Society his views res])ecling 
the influence of Inter-British trade on the unity of the Empire, and ad¬ 
vocated closer commercial relations between its component territories. 
In the discussion which followed, Sir (diaries Tu])])er ably dealt with the 
question from a Canadian point of view, and .Sir W'illiam Whiteway 
explained the present position of the Newfoundland Fisheries tpieslion. 
'i’he session was brought to a close by a description of Matabeleland and 
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Mashonaland, as seen by the Rev. Frank II. Siirridge, who accompanied 
the Pioneer Force of the Briti.sh Soutli Africa Company to Mount 
Hampden as chaplain of tlie expedition. 

'I'lie Scottish Gi’o;o;i'i.tphical Mac^azine for May publishes the first of what 
jiromises to be an important Series of Papers on tlie subject of “ Britannic 
Confederation.” Tiie Pa[jer is coutriijuted by Sir John Colomb, M.P., 
and gives a Survey of Existing (.hmditions ; but it is mainly confined to 
Imperial Defence. Jl will be followed by a Paper, dealing with the 
Colonial asjiects of the subject, from the jien of Princi)KiI Hervey of New 
•South Wales. d’he remaining Papers in the Series will include the 
following:—(i)The Physical and Political Bases of National Unity, by 
Professor Edward .V. b’reeman. (2) The Commerce of the British Empire, 
by Ceorge C. Chi.sholm, E.s<(. (.t) Tariffs, in their effect mi International 

Commerce, by Professor Shield Nicholson, and ''4,1 the Crowthand (Con¬ 
solidation of tlu; British Empire. I'he intention of the Rov.vr, Scoi risii 
(’jRocu M’lirc.M. Soi iK'i'v is to discuss thi.s im])ortant ([ue.stion in a scientific, 
academic -and, consei[uenllv, imi>artial—manner. 

'Pile following reference to the Statutory Ninth Internationa! Congress 
of (trientalists was made on the aoih of April, 1801, in the .\nnnal .Vddress 
of the late .'^ir Palrii k (iof iuh.oun, as President of the l^<)^ \i. Sociiriv ok 
I-M i'.K \ 1 r K 1:, which, as a body, has j(jiiied the iibove (.'ongress :— 

“ This year the Ro\.\i .Sii.ai;i\ <>i- 1.1 1 1 k \ 11'a 1, has t.iken a new r.mge 
Cif utility in opening its doors and doing its best to en'a.’-ge its sjihere of 
I'lieration, by giving all the aid in its power to the Ninth .'statutory Cosi 
gress of Drientalists meeting in l.ondonon tlie ist .September, 1S91. In 
this movement it has been .-veconded by tlie legal ]n'oiession. Tlic .Society 
( t the Inner'Temple has jikued its Mall and such other accommodation as 
may be suitable, at the service of foreign Oriental scholars who may a’tcnd 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa, thus asserting trie iuri\er>ality of Eiteraturc 
in the most lihcral ami cosmopolitan sense. This literary rejuihlic recog¬ 
nises no c.xchisive nationality, speech, or religion. Se.irch in literature is 
its only aim and the development of learning, wliatever speiaality scholars 
m:iy liavc succeeded in imcarlhing, wherever hitherto buried in the further¬ 
most jjarls of the eavlli. 

“ One of the fundamental rules of the original (’ongress was, that 
Oriental scholars should lie invited from all countries for tlie purposes 
<le«-kared, and that the President should be a n;ilurfil-born subject of the 
i-ountry in which it shoiiUl he held, the object being to avoid disputes, fix a 
rule for Iho future, and ])rovent the introduction of unseemly intrigues and 
antagonistic dements, destructive of the harmony without which success 
would be icndered ilifficult. 

“This hard-and-fast rule docs not, however, ]>rec!ude any analogous 
body of scholars meeting in any jilace or time which may be selected, so 
long as such bye meeting does not dash with fhe Statutory Congress of 
Orientalists. 
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“'I’he Congress has paid me as your President the high compliment of 
choosing me in the same capacity on the Organizing Committee, wherefore 
I earnestly beg for and hope to receive all the support that a Society with 
which I have been for over thirty years connected, can afTord.” 

NOrPS. 

There was a hiereasc of trade duiiii;^ last j-ear I>elweea the Australian 

Colonies and India, of over to j>er cent. In lea alone there was an inereasc of Ji 100,000 
Ihs. to 3,100,000 II>s. imported from India; ami in retnrii the Colonies e\ported 40,000 
lbs. more cheese and neatly 000,000 lbs. more llom. 

Tliere is room for trade between llie .'Vtisirahait Colonies and Imlia to increase at a 
mncli (piicker rate than it lias done for some years past ; and ne trust tlial the pre-.enl ye.ir 
V. ill .s'tuw an eipial, if not _<;reati r. im rea^e than Iasi year. 

(>ur readers, who in the last “ Asia i'H' t,)t '\k i'EKi,V ” have peruseil Mx-I’lcsident 
( b-neral l.eoii ime’.s brief article on •' The I'nime of llayti,” will wishlhil this enllLdilened 
Scholar miolit succeetl Ceneral lliiipolyte. 'riierr is no doubt lliat < ieiierat l.t'eitime's 
advent noiilei be of the utmost ail\anta;4e to the island, and eanse an extension of ie!;it:- 
ma!e ilritish inllucnee. 

New bonds are ilaily heiiig created between India and the ('olonies. 'I'lie oeiwraphi 
cai position of Australia reiidias it most impoitant to our Indian l'’anpire in time of war. 
V.’hen the new line of steamers from .\uslralia anil .New /ealaiiil, in camnei'tion with the 
(lanaflian I’acitie Kailw.iy ami the line of last steamers between Vancoucer and X'olso- 
hama, is established, this alternative lonle to onr I'iastein possessions, ■'f whi. It the land 
portion is entirely in JJrilish ierritory, may prove of vital imporlanee to the I'anpiie. 

It is not insignificant, with regard to the clo.er reialioiis that are bi ine e.stablisln-d 
between .Australia and India, to note that iiiteiest h.is be^nn ti' be latsi ii in tlie foi im r 
colony, in ( Iriental lesenri li: thus, at tlie t liieiital fotiotc's tide, ye.ir two Austr.di.ni 
Universities will, for the liist time, be lepresetited liy deleoates. 

Speakin.w of tlie Canadian I’.u'llie Railway and ibe \ aneoiiver-\’okohani'i. lim* of 
steaim-rs, the mails from J.ipan Imve leeei.tly lieen delivoicd b)- tlii.s route afoitini;iii 
earlier than rv'd the Sue/. < an.;! 

'I'he ilcalh of .Sir J. .M.iedonaid, to whiih weh;t\e releired in our t’olonial Siimmary, 
deprives Canada, and, indeed, ibe Ilritish l'.m;>ive at lare.s, of.one of its most distm 
eui.shed men. 11 is services to ('an.id.i have been iiiealciilatile : he w;is one of tin- le.td- 
inn founders of C'anadiaii (. onfedcr.iiion, .ni l it was ilue to him iiioic, (leihaps, than to 
.inv one else, tliat tin; t’an.idi.tn l‘.i(ihe K:tilvv:iy, the loeal imiioii.nue of winxh is now 
apji.iien;, became an aecoiiiplished fact. I low iiiueh lie wa.s apjirerialecl in I'.iii^lriml w:i 
shown by the lar^e and iidinenti.d oatlioiiin; of men, of ;dl .slunlcs of opinion, ..1 In. 
funeral .scrvice in Westiniii.slc.i .\bl>i y -an honour which we do not reim mber t ver to 

b. ave been p.iid to a t.'oloni.il sta!" siiiaii. Hut if the honour was c■•.eeptioii;d, it w.is wi ll 
u»trned by years of thout;Iit and labour wliich the deceased had devoted lo the w'ellare and 
(cousolid.'ition of tile Kmpire. 

The strike of sheep-sliearers in t^lueeuskunl lias not bi-en of sulTn icnl impoilance to 
eiif^app* dc.'tailed attention in onr (‘olonial .Sninniary ; but tin- pioaipt action of the ( lovcni- 
iiient in queiling what threatened to lie almost a lebellion, miglit In: imitated with ad¬ 
vantage in Ivngland, and should have found .'ippiieation in the leceiit “ ’bus strike,” 
wherje the strikcr.s resorted to .'imilai method, of intimidation and violence. 

Ihofessnr l>r. (farl Abel has issued .a .siipjiienient lo lii.s “ < qien letter” to Dr. (iu.stav 
.Meyer, “in Sachen tier Aegypti.seh-ludo^ermani.seheii Spraeliverwaiulsehaft.” (Ueip/ig : 
\V. I'riedrich.) 

Dr. Augustus Voclker, an expert in scientific agiiculture, nominated i>y the .Secretary 
of State to rejiort on the agricultural condition of India, has published his gener.-il opinion 
in the yournal of the A:^ri, itUiir<il Soiiety, thouf'li he li.as not yet presented a com]ilete 
Kcjiorl. A.s might liave been exjiected by llio.se wlio know India, he lias come to the 
coiiclu.sion that the actual system is eminently suited lo the eounlry ; tlial European ways 
would not he an iinproveincnl ; and that it is easier to say how agriculture can he iin- 
jiroved ill England than in Iiuiia. This is higli praise lo the scientific nature of the long- 

c. stablished .sy.stcm of Indian Agriculture. 
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Publishers noticed in the “Asiatic Quarterly Review,” July, 1891. 

Ai.I.KN (W. TI.) \ ('ll. -“Si>i]ic l)isfm';iiisli.-I In,Man Women,” \,y Mr>. !•:. F. 
(.'hapinaii. 

.•\.S' HI NDIiRKI'Si 111; JIi/i'irilAN in.I’Nio Mnii.ler.—‘‘ 1 )ie Kelioioii (li;r alien Aei;V|>U:r, ’ 
I'y I Jr. A. W ieili'in.'inn. 

IJAl’ i'is r i\ri,ssio.\ ('.ilriittn.-I‘ireco-ltoman rnfluenco on the ('ivili/.alion of 

Ancient Iiniia,'’ liy V. .A. .'^niith. 

Ill ACKWiioii iV ('o.—“1>riti>li Woslc in Iiniia,” Ic,- It. ('ar^laii'.s. 

A.), I.ciji/i.;. -“])i r lilieillie,-eiiilr Sti'om in der Wi..,en'.clirifi di..'; 
I•.rlll•e^■|lt'. dcr llaiielil.-n imd Se'i ifeitca. 

li i: i.'i I N I' Ksi II I'. \ m: I, Ai;-.lir i! N I AN I ill' Mi;ain!)i 11:;. “/.idiii J.ilire in Ai.-jiiatoii.i und 

dir Killd.krhr ini'- I'iinin I’.i'i h.i," liy .Major (iaci.inii C.i'.iti. 

( \s-iii, A ('ll. “ ( ii.ivcii in till' Kt K !.," ii\' Saiiiiir! Kiiiiii. 

( l.MI' ( 1 .1-1 il'i 11,1 i)j “J.ri [iiiKdc Kii- ir.’ 

< mAim\n .a II,\ii..- -“A Kid" to Indi.i acro'^ IVi'i.i and i;e!iiidii-.l,m," liy I I.ii iv de 
\\ lildl. 

( lAUI-.NliON Kni'^s. 'I'iir I ifei.f \’i-.conn! I laiiiinor,'’ lie t’:e jiinent Lrid 

ll.udinjtc. “'I’lic I.iico! I.oi'il -NI.'.vo," 1 ly Sir W. \V. IhiiitLi'. 

( I 'lWi;-; A .SiiN’.;. “ (irllriiii.iiic, ’ 1 )\' l.aiciis ViiLdina'".'. M..\. 

''•ui II I NWIN f I .). •• I'll" Ti-ivid-. of rcriiinan.i Mcnde/ I’into," wiiiian Iirioci;;.,- 

lini 1 ly I’lof. .\. \ .ini'u ri. 

I,c!i)'i... •• !■ III .1 'ianL;rn ar .lin ii lie- hiclitc,” liv I'r. 1’. A. l.iiicIieN 

I'KiiWlif lil!-\[‘V). ■‘.•'ci'.'i'il lli-'i.;\ .’,n! ( >.•■ ,■ ol Xorilirin iiiMM,"!" l-'.r \'i . 

W. I Itllilrr. 

i It. I \ !■ ^l .VN ((. I. "i'h • ( '.linin'^ ’i'.'ii.ii, .'.lid o'!;-r K^^ay- an-'i I •‘.'.-■i'," l-y Kr'i.-it 
J !i:i li.iii.m. 

llollil.l-i (.\l ri;l'i 1), \irii;i,i. “l)Ii‘ r.ii'.rii-lcn Kiiii-'o.- hei i’-,"' 1 ) i\.il ^ an!'Koi nco," Sy 

• Mol', l-t.iinuin 1 I K ill. 

I .< IN 1.'.I.\N s A ('i I.-r.i. I M .r.iiicN ol Word- and Ilonvc of liic .Viva--,” " 1 'I'.v-ical lA- 
li_;ioii,'’ and “•'riu-.S ■irm c ol J ,.inL;ii.iL;c," ]-> I'lof. .M,;\ .'\K.lIti. 

M ■ \i 11 i..\ N A ('ll.- '• rh, rrMiliiiiL; of ('h; livila it!. K-i. I. .M 'odio..-,-, Ili-hoji 

of .M.rindirsicr. 

Ai ri'tn. I. -“History 111 ilu- lr\v-," bv 11. ('iiacl;'. 

I’liii.ii' {(i I'.iiRui;) A .Sun. 'llic l.iic of Si;- jolm f laiilviin," by Captain A. If. 
M.u kli.im. 

KkI'W^V, J'i. Ki'o^ir .Mill'll," In. I'lowcr. 

Kki.ICI'U-s 'I'rni I' .SiiriMV, “ In Scrii'iurc l.an-.K," by l-i. J.. W ikon. 

.SkI'.I i-.V iV ('ll.- -“llisloM’ of till- Indian .Mutiny, ’ In' ( ot. Mailcson. “ N'rw ('liina 
and ( dd," by .Vrelidruon Mouly. “Tire .Arab and the .Vliic.ri," by .s. I'l i.sir.'.ni 
I’ruen, M.A. 

SoiD-I'K IjM.i;!'. Df. I.iiiivAiKii , Kin.-i'c!'. “l.a I-tovno (Icneiale'. 

VvdvRi) A Hiiwm-.V.—• ‘ riir ('obr.i I tianiond," liy Ailhni J.lllie. 

W.AKii, Luck A C'>.—“New Kii-lil on D.uL Africa," by Hr. Ci.ul I’cUi-i. 

Wiiirnii-i.Mi'.K, I.KA A Cl'.--'*'I'he Lettci of C'on.sulalion of M.iiimni Ken Jo.scph,” by 
L. M. Siniinoii'. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ORIENTAL 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, 


WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF TEIE ADJOINING MOSQUC 

AND MUSKUM. 

Tin: above Institute was founded in May, 1S84, in order tcj 
be a centre of Oriental learninq- in KnMand and to maintain 
the special apjdianccs that alone enable natives of the luist 
of "ood family to preserve their relioion or caste whih^ 
residing in loigland for educational or official ])iirposes. 
It Issues a Sansen'i Ci'ifical Alon/Ji/y yoJinial, an . Irainc 
Quarterly, and the Jjnperial and ^dsiatie Quarterly /vVrv'cre, 
as also other publications, which are enumerated oviu'leaf 
It conducts examinations on combined European and indi¬ 
genous Oriental methotls in various Oriental languages, as 
will be seen from the details given furtlier on, and forms a 
link between Euro}:)c;an and Ibastern Orientalists in tin; 
production of original and translated works and in the 
prosecution of research. It also enabh-s I'Tiropeans of 
good birth to prosecute Oriental studies within reach ol con¬ 
versational facilities with natives of the Itast Jiving as such 
natives. The Museum of Ora-co-Buddhistic and other 
sculptures, of coins, of art-industrial and ethnographical 
exhibits, of Oriental manuscripts, as also the Libi'ary and 
buildings, are chieHy intended to compare Pairopean with 
Eastern culture, to show the Influence of Greek art on I’-gypt, 
Asia Minor, Persia, and Northern India, and to illustrate 
the regions between the Russian and the British s[flieres of 
influence in Asia. The Mosque, which is built near the 
quarters of the Muhammadan residents, is also fnapiented, 
especially on the great festivals of Islam, by Muhammadans 
generally living in various |)arts of England, and more par¬ 
ticularly by Her Majesty’s Muslim retainers at Windsor. 
It Is not yet, however, completely finished. Particulars as 
regards residence at, or membership of, the Institute, may 
be oVjtained from Dr. Leitner, Woking. 
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A dvertisements. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

Oriental University Institute, Woking,' 

And at Messrs. H. Sotberan, 37, Piccadilly, W., and 136, Strand, London, W.C. 


“ KAISAR-I-HIND,” the only 

appropriate tianslatiou of the title <»f 
Kmpress of India, as first suggested ami 
carried into popular acceptance by Dr. 
G. W. Lkitner. Trice i>. 

THE HUNZA AND NAGYR 

HANDBOOK. Ucingan Introduction 
to a knowledge of the Language, Race, 
and Countries of Ilun/.a, Nagyr, and .a 
part of Yasin. Part I. Folio, pp. 247. 
1S89. Price £2 2s. 

HISTORY OF INDIGENOUS 

ORIENTAL EDUCATION 
ESPECIALLY IN THE PUNJAB 

SINCE Annexation and in 1882. 
Folio, pp. 660. 1882. Price ^,5. 

THE LANGUAGES AND 
RACES OF DARDISTAN. 4b>. 
1S77. Price ;£'i5^. 

LINGUISTIC FRAGMENTS 

DISCOVERED IN 1870, 1872, 

AND 1S79, RELATING TO INDIAN TkADE 
Diai.ects, the Dialects ok the 
Criminai. and Wandekinji; Tkibk.s, 
ETC. With an Account of the Shawl- 
Alphabet .and of Shawl-Weaving. 4 
fasciculi. Folio. 1882. Price £2 2 s. 

MUHAMMADANISM. A Re¬ 
port of .an extempore Address by Dr. 
Leit.N’ER, with Appendices. Price is. 


THE KORAN as photo-zinco- 

graphed from the famous manuscript of 
Hafiz Osman, written in 1094 a. ii. 
Illuminated frontispiece, beautifully 
bound and in a leather case. I’rice IOj. 

The NATIONAL ANTHEM, 

as translated by Orientalists in lingland 
and by Orientals in India (2nd e<rilion 
in j>rogrcss). is. 

ROMAN CIVIL LAW and 

Parallels from Mosaic, Canon, Mu¬ 
hammadan, and other Law, niili Ap- 
)>endix. Map and Index. By the late Sir 
I’ai uick Coi.ouuoun, Q.C., LL.D. 4 
vols. Royal 8vo, 2162 pp., £2 (2nd ed.). 

THE “ VIDIODHAY;" a San¬ 
skrit Critical Monthly. Annual Sul.- 
.scriptioii, Gs., post free. lidilcd by 
1‘a.ndit Rikhi Kksii .Siiastui. 

“AL ’HAQAIQ.” -Vn Araliic 

Ou.arterly Review. Annual .Subscrip¬ 
tion, 6 s., post free. F.dited by .Sayad 
Al l Bk^gkami, B.A.,etc. 

THE THEORY AND PRAC¬ 
TICE OF EDUCATION, especially 
in India. Bv Dr. I, miner. Price 2 c 67 . 

INTRODUCTION TO A 

PHILOSOPHICAL GRAMMAR 

OK Akaihi-. By Dr. I.EI'I ni'.k. Prite4v. 

THE SCIENCES OF LAN¬ 

GUAGE AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 

]{y Dr. Leit.nkr. I’rice is. 


REPRINTS FROM “THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” Price Is. each. 


THE NON-CHRISTIAN 

VIEW OF MISSIONARY FAIL¬ 
URES, By a Veteran Mi.ssionary. 

CHILD-MARRIAGE AND 

ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD IN 

INDIA defended l.y a Brahmin Official. 

SCHOLARS ON THE 

RAMPAGE, 1 >cing an account of the 
Eighth International O.iigre.s-s of Ori¬ 
entalists, held at Stockholin-C.’hristiani.a, 
in .September, 1889. 

ROADS AND RAILWAYS 

IN PERSIA. ByPERSiCUM. WithaM-ap. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 

PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS 
IN RUSSIA. By Argu.s. 


THE PLAY “MAHOMET” 

IN ENGLAND, and Currespnndenro 
cumiectcd tlieiewith. 


The Oriental Shilling Series. 

I t is pvoposLtl t<» puLlish a Pamphlet Serif s <.f 
f)rienta! and 'rraiislalioiis (separately) at a 

sliitiin;,; each p.inij»lilct of from t>4 to 4H 

1 iitcmUiiK Siihscrlbers arc rcfnieslcd to to 

Dr. f.ri i NiiR, Oriental lustiliitc, Wuhiii;;. 

“All ICpitonie tif Sintlhail/’ by A. will 

open the above Scrie*'. 


The “Diplomatic Review." 

Wc have some sets of this Review, more or less 
Lompifte, blit all containinf; much valuable inatU-r 
not tu be ftnuid elsewhere. Set.s bound in three 
\olnincf., from 1858 to ib6<», ni.ay be lioimhu: per 
fed for the nine years I short fjf one No., : 
shfirt of nine Nos., 3.?. ‘I'lie cartiaj;c in»ist in all 
cases be paid l)y the receivers. 


* The Oriental University Institute ju'ints and publishes .approved works (pajicrs, 
pamphlets, pcrio<licals, and liooks) in ICuropean and Oriental Langiwgcs. 
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EXAMINATIONS OF THE ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE, WOKING. 

The following notice of Oriental Examinations by the Oriental Univer¬ 
sity Institute, Woking, is published for general information :— 

“ Boards of Examiners have been or are being constituted in various 
Oriental countries, in co-operation with European scholars, in order to test 
the proficiency of candidates in both native Oriental, and in European 
Orientalist, standards, either in a branch of Oriental learning, or in an 
Oriental language. The Examinations will be held in August, 1891, in 
any part of Eifrope, or the United States in which there is a Candidate 
and an Oriental Professor willing to superintend his examination. The 
lixaminations will be followed by the award of Certificates to successful 
Candidates, conveying Oriental designations of proficiency. C.andidates 
should inform Dr. Leitner, Woking, England, of their <[ualifications, and 
the subject, language, and standard in or by which they desire to be 
examined. A limited number of successful Candidates, not exceeding 
twenty, will receive furnished quarters and guidance in their studies free 
of cost at the Oriental Institute, Woking, should they prosecute subjects 
of Oriental research in England, provided they abstain from all religious 
or political controversy and attend to the observances of their own religion. 
The following is a sketch of the approximate standards of some of the 
academl' al l''.xaminations ; but practical and conversational Examinations 
will also be held for the benefit of intending travellers to the East, and of 
military and civil officers generally. 


I. ORIENTAL CLAS.SICAL LANGUAGES. 


Arai-.ic Examination'. 
Sn/i/i’i'/s. 

1 .iicrature. 

iMatiamat-i-IIariri. 

1 )iwan-i-Hamasa. 

I )i\van-i-Mutanabbi. 

I'ro.sody. 

Aruz-ul-Miftah. 

Rlietoric. 

-Mutawwal. 

Logic. 

(Jazi Jklubarak ('I'a-sawwarat) ; 
Ilamd-Ullah (Tasdi<iat) ; 
Rashidiya ( 11 m Munazarah). 
Pliilosoph}-. 

Sadra. 

l.aw. 

Muamalat Hidaya. 

Composition. 

An Essay in Arabic. 

Oral Examination. 

Reading, conversation, and ex¬ 
planation. 

_A simil.ir examination in Hebrew, suited 
alike to Christian and Jewish theological 
and other students, is also being arranged 
in connection with the Oriental University 
Institute. 


Sanskrit Examination. 
Suli/ci'ts. 

Grammar. 

.Siddhant Kaumudi, the tthole 
and Prakrita i’rakrasa. 

Prosody. 

Pingala .Sutras. 

Rhetoric. 

Kavya Prakasa and Dasa Rup.i. 

Literature - 
yVe// r. 

Naishadha Charita (first half). 
Prose. 

A'asavadatta. 

jyrania. 

Mriehliakatika. 

History. 

Weber’s History of Indian 
Literature in Hindi. 
Philosophy—Any two of the fol¬ 
lowing— 

{a) Logic. 

Vyaptivada by Jagadisa or 
Nyayasutravritti. 
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Sanskrit Examination {coniinued). 
(F) l^aiseshika. 

Sutra with a commentary. 

(r) Sankhya. 

Sutra with pravachanabhashya. 
(<•/) Pa/anjali. 

Sutra with bhashya. 

(c) Vedanla. 

Sutra with bhashya. 

Hindu Sciences—Any one of the 

following— 

Medicine. 

Siisruta, Charaka, or liagbhatta. 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Siddhant Siromani. 

Hindu Law. 

Mitakshara. 

Religion. 

(rt) Ri^ Veda —Sanhita, first 
four adhyayas of ist Ashtak. 
(k) Yajur Veda — Shukla 
Yajur Vajasancyi Sanhita 
IMadhj-andini Sakha, lo ad¬ 
hyayas. {c) Sama Veda — 
Mantra Bhaga, Chhandas3a 
archika from ist I’rapathaka 
to Indra I’arba in 5th I’ra¬ 
pathaka. {d) Jlihas —Shanti 
I’arb of Mahabharat or \'al- 
niikya Rainayana. (<) or 
Ruran —Sri m ad Bh agavat. 

'I'ranslation. 

The Candidate’s \'ernacular into 
Sanskrit and vice 7 'crsd. 


Sanskrit Examina i ion {continued). 

Composition. 

An Essay in Sanskrit. 

Oral Examination. 

Reading, speaking, and discussion 
in Sanskrit. 

Persian Examination. 
Subjects. 

Rhetoric and Prosody. 

Hadai([ ul-Balaghat. 

Literature. 

Calcutta B.A. Arabic Course. 
Qasaid Badar Chach. 

Durra Nadira (selections). 
Tughra. 

Tawarikh Maujam. 

Moral Philosophy. 

Akhlacpi-Jalali (the whole). 
Translation. 

Persian into the Candidate’s own 
language and 7 ’icc 7 'ersa. 
Composition. 

An Essay. 

Oral Examination. 

Reading and discussion in Per¬ 
sian. 


Another, more general. Examina¬ 
tion will be held in one or more of 
the following :— 

Kullidt-i-Sa’adi, Ni/ami, Ferdusi's 
.Shahnamah, Hafiz, (Qasaid Anvari, 
Akhlat] Nasiri, Khakdni, Djami. 

A Candidate may be examined in only one branch of the above Lan¬ 
guages and their respective Literatures, and receive a corresponding Cer¬ 
tificate, if succes-^ful, but he will be required to pass a more cx^iaustive 
examination than in the above general test. 


2. VKRNACUJ.AR ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


Urdu Exa.minaikj.n. 
Subjects. 

J-lhetoric and Prosody. 
E'aiz-ul-Ma’ani. 

EIadai(]-ul-Balaghat ka Urdu tar- 
juma. 

Literature— 

Roetry. 

Muntakhibat-i-Nazm-i-Urdu. 

Gulziir-i-Naz/m. 


Alif Leila (Nauinanzum), 

I'rose. 

Ud-i-Hindi. 

A<)l-o-Shu’ur. 

]‘’asdn-i-AJdib. 

Ab-i-Hayat (History of the 
language). 

Qawdif-ul-Mantiq. 
Jdmi-ul-Akhk'iq (or translation 
of Akhlh<{-i-JalcMi). 
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Vernacular Oriental 

Urdu JCxamination {coniinued). 

Composition. 

An Essay in Urdu. 

Oral Examination. 

Reading, explanation, and fluent 
conversation in Urdu. 

Hindi Examination. 
Subjects. 

(nammar. 

Navina Chandrodai (the whole). 

I ’rosody. 

Chhandarnava and liiiikhari 
1 )as’s Pingala. 

Rlietoric. 

Rastarang Kavya and Vyangarth 
Kaumudi. 

1 .ilerature— 

Prose. 

Chanipath, Part III. Mahab- 
harat. 

J\)etry. 

'Tulsi Ramayan, the whole. 
Bhasha Kavya Sangraha and 
.Sangit Pustak. 

Prithi Raj Rasao of Chaml 
X'ardai. 

DniDut. 

Prabodh Chandrodai Natak. 
Randhir Prem INlohin Natak. 
General. 

Jalsthiti, Jalgati, and \'ayuk 
Tattwa. 

Kheii Sar, 

Composition. 

An Itssay in Hindi. 

Oral ICxamination. 

Reading, explanation, and fluent 
conversation in Hindi. 


I.ANCUACES {continued). 

PANjAiii Examination. 
Subjects. 

Grammar and Prosody. 

I^iterature— 

Poetry. 

Adi Granth. 

Granth of xoth Guru (the 
whole). 

Prose. 

Janam Sakhi by Pujari Mokhe. 
IDratna. 

Prabodh Chandrodai Natak. 
-Anek Darshana (the whole). 

'JVanslation. 

From Hindi into Panjabi, and vice 
zersa. 

(’omposition. 

.\n Essay in Panjabi. 

Or.al Examination. 

Reading, explanation, and fluent 
convensation in J’anjabi. 

I’r -.1111 " Exam iNA ! ION. 
Subjects. 

T.itcrature. 

Adam Khan liurkhani. 

Babu Jan (the whole). 

.Abdul Hamid (the wliole). 

.Abdur Rahman. 

Composition. 

An Essay in Pushtu. 

; Oral Examination. 

I Reading, explanation, and fluent 
I conversation in Pushtu. 

And so on as regards other 
' languages. 


There will also be special examinations in Hindu and in .Muhammadan 
Eaw, in the Vunani .and Vaidak systems of Medicine, etc. 

The above general and special Examinations, and others of a more 
searching character in any one Branch of a subject, will be held annually 
in connection with the Oriental Institute. For further particulars, apply 
to Dr, Leitner, Oriental University Institute, Woking. 



1891. 

THE IMPERIAL 


AND 


Asiatic Quartefjy $ 

(A PUBLICATION OF ABOUT 24Q 




f!>r 






Subscriptions and Adi>ertisenienis are in future to be sent to - 
Manager of the Asiatic Quarterly REviE\y, Oriental Ins-^- ' 
TUTE, Woking, to ivhom also arrears due for cither subscriptions or ^ ^ 
advertisements are to be paid, and advertUf- '> 

ments are to be inadcA . 

Books for Review and Literary 'ConttSutians gme^ly are to be- 
fonvardedto The Editor of the “ AsiATtC QUARTERLY Revie\<V' 
Oriental-Institute, Woking. - i- g 

Authors are requested to forxvard a stateviMttheir opinion, 
constitute the principal points and aims of the%(^‘^istp$f'^yMem for notice. , 
or review, either for publication over their oxviiAt^^Ai^S'^. as a guide^to 
the claims they make for their books. 


/ 


The January number has inaugurated adMnlffrg^jSpries of 'I^IE 
Asiatic Quarteri.y Review, the scope o^.wi^Mmf bkh extended'^ 
Africa and to the Colonies generally,and zvhichyioUi, in future, ajpear as— 

“ The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly R^iew/- 1^4' 

AND Oriental and Colonial Record.” 

Among the contributions received, or promised, for the OCTOIIER number 
{in addition to articles on current subjects-^f fhevgtmfpi^usf:.k 


A I’AKsi : “ Our Rclijjious Aspirations.” V'. 

sir Wii-iJAM Plowden : “ Iiiilian Provincial Councils.”^ , 

I ‘.’.ptain A. C. Yate : “Russian versus iJritisli Colonizalic^”^ 
“•Ari'.u.s” : “ Further Documents about the Persecution o; 

The Editor of the “ Hooo NEtvs”: ‘•Japanese I’ol 
A Traveller: “ The Abyssiuians.” 

1*. Hordern : “ An Ivpisoile of liunnese Jli^;ory.’’ 

I>r. G. W. Leitner : “Thc_()rigin of the Tiiie ‘ l\ai'ai>I-H,i| 
National Anthem.” • ■ — 





d iJ-' ■' 'a’*' 


Transl.uion df the 
‘‘ The*Races and Languagla.j|^f‘i^.J;Hfnj(fu-Kush, wim 14 



Modern Descendants” (contimu'd). 

W. A. Avfleyard : “Ancient Chinese Sacrifices.” 

Captain Robert IIoi.DE.v : “ The Conquest of Cyprus by the Turk.s in 1570-71 
The Rev. J-V.D’Erkmao, D.D. ; I. “ A Day’s Sojourn among Palhans.” 11 . “Christian 
India.” Parts I., H., and HI. 

11.11. the Rajah of Yasin : “ Legends and Laysof CWtKal.JJ(«»>I’art ! 

A. Kooers : “An Epitome of Slndbad.” V "f 

Reviews, Notices, Correspondence, Summary of Eveftts in thft.East.-^d 
vcy of Philology, Linguistics, P^tlinography, and< 5 ^icntalA,itera 

* 7 "//^contains about 171 page.s; The Nineteemh Cettmry, 174 pages, etc. 
f The following are the rates for Subscriptions: per annum, Li; per cpiarterly number, $s., 
inclusive of postage. Hack numbers (at lea.st one year old), Jr. 6 ci. 

The following is the ordinary rate for Advertisements: per page, $ guineas; half page, 
jCz I Sr.; per line, 2 s, 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, 
K.G., K.T.. K.P.. G.C.B.. G.C.S.I., etc. 


I'ATKON OF THE CONGRESS. 






H.l. AND R.H. THE ARCHDUKE RAINER, 
OF AUSTRIA, 


V.\ ruo.v c>|- r»IK CONoKH'^s, 




THE REV CHARLES TAYLOR, D.D 
master of ST JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
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THE STATUTORY NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Tiiic Statutory International Congress of Orientalists has 
just visited London a second time, after an interval of 
seventeen years. In 1S74 it succeeded in enrolling 300 
members, a number which, in the opinion of a friendly critic 
(from whose account in the Calcutta Reviezo oi 1875, pages 
232 to 268, as also from the official Report of the Congress 
we intend to quote), was not likbly to be surpassed at any 
future Congress. In 1891 it has secured 600 members in 37 
countries; whereas in 1874, the United States, the Ibernian 
Peninsula, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Greece, and Denmark, 
—now well or fairly represented,—“ were silent,’' or sent no 
Delegates. Great Britain sent 14 Scholars, P'ranee, “a very 
scant number,” though two of the founders, Baron Textor 
de Ravisi, and M. Leon de Rosny, and Prof. J. Oppert, 
wc;rc present then, as they were this year, when they were 
further accompanied by a long and brilliant array of French 
Scholars. Germany mustered 18 Orientalists, and took the 
lead in 1874; whereas in 1891 only 14 were inscribed as 
Members, and only 7 came or contributed Papers. The 
Committee of 1874 comprised 27 persons, some of whom 
were connected with that of 1891, which numbered 116 
Members, including, for the first time, with two Royal person¬ 
ages as Patrons, nearly all the Ambassadors and Ministers 
accredited to this country, several Ministers of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, H.M.’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, two Indian 
Viceroys, a number of Indian and British noblemen, and 
many distinguished leaders in Science and Art, and in Ori¬ 
ental Administration and Commerce, as well as Orientalists. 
The President in 1874 was the veteran Egyptologist, Dr. 
Samuel Birch, who had been elected in opposition to Prof. 
Max Muller ; and a similar result happened in 1891, when first 
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ii Ninth hiternational Congress of Orientalists, 

Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C., and then Lord Halsbury, Lord 
Chancellor of England, occupied the Presidential Chair, 
which, during the tenvire of the Congress itself, was filled 
by the eminent Hebraist, the Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, the Rev. C. Taylor, D.D. In 1874, the Session 
lasted from the 14th to the 19th September, working a few 
hours daily ; in 1891 the Session lasted from the 31st Au¬ 
gust, to the I ith September, ten days and seven evenings 
being exclusively devoted to work, at the rate of 7 to i i 
hours daily. In 1874, the Sections, 6 in number, met at 5 
different places, in 1891, 27 Sections and several Sub-sections 
met under one roof. In 1874 there were in all 48 communi¬ 
cations either read or taken as read, including remarks at 
meetings and .Sectional Presidential Addrcisses, which 
took up nearly the entire time—the whole filling a small 
volume; in 1891 there were 160 papers, 50 speakers, and 
the place of Presidential Adilresses was taken by “Sum¬ 
maries of Research,” in 11 Oriental .specialities, bringing 
them up to date for the first time in the history of the 
Congress, so as to be a basis for future studies -the whole, 
if printed, filling several quarto volumes. 'Phe following 
table will show what was done in 1874 ; 

Monday Evening.—-Inaugural Address by Dr. Birdi, and temarks by Leon 
dc Rosny, ami Bandit Shankar Bandurang. 

Tuesday b'orenoon.—Visit to British Museum. 

„ Afternoon.—Inaugural A<ltlre.ss in the Semitic Section by Sir II. 

Ravvlinson, and remarks by Brofs. Oppert and Schratler. 
AVednesday.-—Breakfast at Wimbledon, and ^'isit to Kcw. Address by Sir 
AV. Elliot in Turanian Section, mrt read, and remarks at an Evening 
Meeting by Brof. llunfalvy, Mr. I.saac Taylor, Mr. Cull, and Dr. 
Leitner; a paper by the Rev. ). Edkins. 

Thursday Morning. - A^isit to the Soane Museum and India Office Library. 

,, Afternoon.—I'rivate reunion at Dr. Birch’s, British Museum; 
Inaugural Adtlress by Brof. Max Miillcr in the Aryan Section, and 
papers by Brof. Stenzler, Brof. Haug, Pandit Shankar I’andurang, and 
Prof. 'I’hibaut. 

Friday Morning.—Aryan Section ; p.aper by Dr. Mitchell. Also Archaeo¬ 
logical Section umler Mr. DrantDuff; Addre.ss and papers by Dr. 
Eggeling, Prof. Bliandarkar, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Dr. I.eitner, and the 
I’andit. The papers of Dr. AVise and Col. Ellis were taken as read. 
Baron Textor de Ravisi, then, as in former years, raised the question 
regarding the Udaipur inscription, and there was also an exhibition of 
the manuscripts of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

,, Afternoon.—Garden party at Mr. Bosanquet’s, and photographing 
in one group of 150 Members present. 
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Friday Evening. -Hamitic Section: C )m-«unicatio is by Prof. I.^psius, 
Jbugsh Bey, and Baron T. de Ravisi ; a discourse by I’rof. Ebers, a 
j)iper by I’rof. Eisenluhr. Two jiapers by ]\riss A. bklwards and Mr. 
Boyle were taken as read. Commiinic.ations by Profs. I.ieblein and 
Diiemichen. 

Saturday.—Visit to South Kensington Museum. Address by Prof. Owen 
in tlie isthnological Section. Dr. I.eitner’s Address at the Albert 
Hall on his (Irajco Buddhistic and Dard discoveries. Remarks by 
Dr. Forbes ^\'^atsou on the foun lation of an “Indian Institution,” 
pajicr by M. l.e'on de Rosny, B ichmayer’s P.isigraphy, Drew on “the 
Dards,” Basil (looper on the “ Date of Menes,” l.ong on “Oriental 
J’roverbs,” M. Duchateau announcing tliat the [)a[)er from M. E. 
Madier ilc Montjau had not arrived, and remarks by Dr. Oppert. 
Announcement by Dr. T 5 irch that St. Petersburg was to be the next 
]dace of meeting of the Congress. Dinner at the l.ord Mayor’s. 

Air. Stephen Austin also subniittetl 120 volume.^ for in- 
sjiection, and the British and Foreign Bible Society’s Library 
was visited. Tiie l^ritish (ioverntnent and U niversities took 
no notice of the Congress in 1S7.} : whereas, ijt 1891, the 
Cailonial Ministry, Cambridge, and all the Scotch Universi¬ 
ties paid it attention. There was no result of the Congress 
of 1874; the one in 1891 lias already been followed by a 
number of practical .Suggristions to the Univcrsitie.s, ct^r- 
tain Chambers of Comme.rce, the Scotch University Com- 
missionf.^rs, and to various CLivernments, and [lublic bodies; 
by the formation of two .Societies in b'ngland, one for the 
encouragement of Japanese studies, the other for that of 
1 bibrew and cognate languagcis, and by a movement for 
tiui establishment of an Oriental Commercial .School in the 
City of Loudon. An annual British (>riental Congress is also 
projected, for which offices and the nucleus of a Library have 
been allotted at the Oriental Univ^ersity Institute at Woking. 

The principal results of the Ninth International Congress 
were summarized in the Academy of the 19th ultimo as 
follows : — 

'I'HK ORll'bN'rAL CONGRESS. 

The following is a brief statement of the principal results of the recent 
Oriental Congre.ss :— 

Summaries of re.search up to date were for the first time submitted in 
variou.s de[)artments, among which the most noteworthy are those of Prof. 
Vasconcellos-.Vbreu, for Sanskrit ; Prof. Montet, for Hebrew ; Prof. Rene 
Ba.sset, for Arabic ; Dr. Ziemar, for Comparative Philology : Prof. Cordier, 
for Sinology ; Prof. Amelineau, for Egyptology ; Capt. Guiraudon, for 
African T.anguages since 1883 ; Mr. J. J. Meyer, for Malayan ; and Col. 
Huart, for Turkish. 
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'rhe follovv'ing explorations were brought under notice :—'Those of 
Claine in the interior of Sumatni; the finds and conclusions of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie at Madum ; the discovery of the first Dravidian prehistoric 
pictures and remains at liellary, by Mr. F. Fawcett; the contested report 
regarding a dwarf race in the North of Africa, by Mr. Haliburton ; the 
Oriental features of numerous monuments and tombs in Majorca and 
Minorca, by M. Cartailhac ; tlie Cyclojx*an remains in i*ulynesia, by Mr. 
H. Sterndale ; and the Libyan inscriptions of Capt. Malix. 

Among the i6o papers that were contributed, the most noteworthy, 
perha])s, are: “The Creation by the Voice and the Hennapolitan 
Ennead,” by Prof. Maspero ; “The Identity of the Pelasgians and the 
Hittites proved by Ceramic Remains,” by Father C. A. de Cara ; “The 
Order, Historians, and Registers of the Holy Se})ulchre,” by the Abbe 
Albouy ; “ Indian 'i'heogony,” by Prof. G. Oi>pert, of Madras, showing non- 
Aryan sources; “The History and J’ractice of Hindu Medical Science,” 
liy Paiulit janardhan, illustrated by several collections of native drugs 
made by himself and other.s, an<l accompanied by two unicpie Sanskrit 
MS.S.; “'The .Ancient Tshamjxa ” and “French Colonial Education,” by 
M. E. Aymonier; I’^xpositions of Indian and Japanese Music; the 
Linguistic basis of the Shawl and other ICastern Manufactures, by Profs. 
Leitncr and .Schlegel ; a series of papers on Central Asia, Afghanistaii, and 
Tkardistan, l)y 1 )rs. Pellcw and l.eilner, Mr. R. Michell, Colonel Tanner, 
and a numl)er of Central .Asian chiefs iind Indian or Kashmir explorers. 
Oriental folklore has also, probably for the first time, been included in the 
])rogrammc, forming a connecting link with the forthcoming Fork-Lore 
Congress. 

Among other new departures may be mentioned —the inclusion of com¬ 
parative law and legal administration in Oriental countries ; the condition 
of indigenous Oriental education; the im{)ortance of Ethnography in 
j>hilological studies, illustrated by pai)crs from I’rof. G. Schlegel, Mr. C. 
Johnston, M. G. Reynaud, Dr. Leitncr, M. Pret, and the Rev. Dr. C. 
Edkins. Prof. Abel’s Indo-Egyptian affinities have received confirmation 
from Pasteur Fesfjm t’s contribution on “'I'he Phonetic Relations of the 
Helrrew and Indo-l'.uropean Languages,” Mr. R. Michcll’s treatise on 
“The Russian Verb,” and from others, including Mr. .Stuart Glennie. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith submitted a “progress report” on Numismatics, 
which brings this subjc<'t ig) to date; and Mr. \V. Simpson gave an account 
of the progress of Oriental .archreology since i<S74, when the Oriental 
Congress paid its first visit to London. The Groeco-Buddhistic and other 
art collections at the IV'^oking Museum have led to valuable communications 
on Oriental art and ethnography ; and Prof. J. Oppert settled the date of 
an inscribed Assyrian brick in the Blau collection, as being 668 n.c. The 
commercial importance of Oriental linguistics has been emphasized, and 
the co-operation of the London Chamber of Commerce has been secured 
towards the founding of an Oriental commercial school in the City of 
London. Prizes in various Oriental subjects have been offered; and a 
Society for the cultivation of Japanese, and another for Semitic languages, 
are in course of formation in London. 
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The relations of Europeans with Orientals, especially those between 
Orientalists and native scholars, including their respective methods of re¬ 
search, have been considered by Sir Richard Meaile, Oenerals Dcnnehy 
and Showers, and others j and proposals for the encouragement of Oriental 
studies have been made for the Universities, the Uhristian ministry, the 
Scotch ('ommission on Examinations in Arts, the Oriental University 
Institute Examinations, and for various countries whicli, whether in Euro])e 
or even in tlie East itself, neglect the cultivation of ancient learning for its 
own sake, or in its relation to modern reciuiixanents. Profs. \Vright, .Adams, 
and W’itton-Davies took an active part in this matter, and the last-named 
advocated the holding of ai\ annual Oriental (Vuigress in England. 

In Oriental history. Dr. .Schlichter’s “Indian Ot;ean in .■\nti(|uity,” the 
Rev. Prof. Skarsted’s “ Pluenician Colonization of Sc.mdinavia,’’ Dr. A. C. 
Lincke’s “ C.'ontinuance of the Names Assyria and Niiu'veh,” Dr. \\-. Hein’s 
“Omar IT,’’ Dr. Schlicliter’s “History of African Ex[)lorali(>ns,” Mr. 
Hordt.-rn’s “ Episode in Burmese History,” may be referred to. 

.Among special (juestions of research, “The Assyrian Pronoun,” by the 
veteran scholar, Mr. Richard Cull ; “ Cussari (ri).” l>y Dr. Eriedlander ; 
“ i’irkt; .'Vboth,” by the Rev. Dr. Ch I'ayhir ; “'Die Hymns of St. Ephraim 
in Syriac,” bv Monsignor l.amy; “Syriac Diacritic;al Points,” by the Abbe 
CralTm ; “ Vhtal .Statistics among the Ancient Jews,” by Dr. M. Adler; 
the book “ Koheleth,” by Prof. Myrberg ; the “Himyarite ]nst;ription 
\o. 32 in the British Museum,” by Prof. H. Derenbourg follow the 
lines of previous Oriental Congresses. I’l-of. Jules t)|)perl’s [taper on 
“ The (Chronology of Cenesi.s,” also attracted much attention. 

.As usual, the tJongress was inundaletl by [>ro[a)sals regarding the trans¬ 
literation of Oi iental languages. Eoremosl among them was one by Sir 
Monier-Williams, who was n<jt a member of the Congress. They have all 
been referred to a (Jommittee ; but it is to be distinctly understood that 
they are nut in any way to disjtlacc the native characters. 

Among the Ciovcrnments that have taken a spec ial interest in the C'on- 
gress, are those of Spain, Italy, h'raime, Russia, and Creece. 'I'he Colo¬ 
nial Office sent a representative, who s[)oke on “ h'lji and Rotuman.” 
The Licutcnant-Cjovernor of Adelaide, the Hon. S. J. AVay, represented its 
University ; and the Deputy Vice-Chancellor of (Cambridge gave the Con¬ 
gress an official reception at Cambridge. Altogether, nine Oovernments 
and thirty-eight Universities and learned bodies were represented. 

'I'wo invitations reached the Congress for ne.xt year, one from the Spanish 
and the other from the French Covernment. 'I'he former was accepted ; 
and the Statutory Tenth International (Congress of Orientalists will accord¬ 
ingly be held at Seville and Cranada in September or the beginning of 
October, 1892, following the fe.stivitics in connection with the fifth cente¬ 
nary of the departure of Columbus from Huelva and the assembly of the 
Congress of Americanists and Ceographers at Madrid. ’I’he (Oriental 
University Institute of Woking has assigned two prizes, one of Rs.5000, 
the other of Rs.500, to the Spanish Organizing Committee, to be awarded 
for translations from Sanskrit and Arabic respectively. 
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Among the English Orientalists who took part in the proceedings of the 
Congress or sent or read Pai>ers to it are, the Right Rev. Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, 
Dr. C. 'Taylor, Prof. C. \V. W. Wright, Dr. Calvert, Dr. Kriedliinder, Dr. 
Oollancz, Dr. (Jhot/ner, Dr. M. Adler, the Rev. Dr. Paronian, Prof. Sir W. 
Monier-Williains, Prof. Dr. Adams, Prof. I^r. .Stanley-Eeathes, Prot. G. 
Opt)ert, of Madras; J’rof. Witton-Davies, Drs. ('lifford, liellew, l,eitner, and 
Edkins and Kingsmill of Shanghai ; Mr. Richard Cull, Mr. W. Simj)son, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, Dr. Phene, Dr. R. .S. Charnock, Col. 'Tanner, Mr. 
Hagopian, Sir (,'harles Nicholson, Mr. Flin<lers I’etrie; Mr. R. Sewell 
and Mr. I'. Fawcett, f)f Pellary ; Mr. R. Michell, Mr. V. A. Smith, C. S., of 
l.ucknow ; Mr. C. Johnstone, J 5 .C.S. ; Mr. Corl.>et, of Ceylon ; Mr. P. Hor¬ 
dern, late of Hiinna ; the late Dr. Forchhammer, of Rurma ; Col. t !larke, 
iMr. C. H. E. Carmichael, Mr. A. Did.sy, Mr. .\. I.,. Lewis, Mr. H. G. 
Keene, C.S.f.. Dr. Deremao, Capt. C. de Guiraudon, and others; whilst 
distinguished Oriental administrators likt; Sir Richard Meade, Sir Andrew 
tdarke. Sir Lepei C.riflin, General ' 1 '. Dennehy, General Showers, the Hon. 
1 )adal)hoy Naorji, and the I Ion. H. ). Reyiudds, and writers on (,)riental sub¬ 
jects like Mr. .Stuart Glennie, .Mr. R. .\. Sterndale, Mr. F. C. Idiller, Mr. G.R. 
Halibiirton, ( apt. Day, Mr. F. T. Piggott, .Mr. Ne\ ill, C. S.; Mr. R. C. Saun 
ders, .Mr. P. N. 'I'ait, Mr. \V. I lailC Mr. Martin \Vood, Mr. Is. llowden, Mr. 
C. G. K. Gillesiiie, Mr. A. Gilbert, and (jthers gave Papers or took part in the 
discussions. 'Tlie Coi.o.mi'.s were aljly represented by some of the Members 
already named, by Chief J nslice Way, ihi- I.ieutenant-t ajwnior of Adi.laide, 
and by ihof. Harper, Delegate of the Cniversity of Melbourne. 'The. 
L'ni'I i:i> SiAJ'KS were represented by Mr. Leland, Mr. C. Rudy, and 
the Rev. Dr. Jones of Plaladel[)hia. Fk.vnci'. was stn^ng at .the Congress, 
there br-ing, l)esides its indefatigal)le Delegate, M. FI. Aymonier, Profs. 
Oppert, Maspero, Clordier, Amelineau, ileauregard, L. de. Rosny, II. Dcreii- 
l)ourg, Graffin, Rene llasset, Fedi.v Robiou, .\. Dugai, .Albouy, Marquis 
de ('roizier, baron de l!aye, IJaron de Ravisi, MM. Fk M.adier de Montjau, 
Reynaud, Pret, Duchateau, Ringer, Dr. Poussie^ iM. 'Tronquois, and others. 
Hf)i,i..vNO and its Colonies were represented by Prof. .Schlegel, of Leyden; 
and Mr. J. J. \leyer, of llatavia. Pok i'L'c.m, gave Prof. G. de \Mscoucelios’ 
invaluable Summary of Sanscrit Research. From Dicn.m.vrk there were 
Capt. Dr. D. Irghensbergh ami Prof. Triedriksen. GI'.r.m.xnv supported 
the t.'ongress in the i)ersons of Prof. C. Abel, Dr. Ziemer, Prof. Lincke, 
Dr. .Schlichter, Di. .Schneider, Dr. Neuhau.s, Dr. Gramatzky, and others. 
.SwrrzKKr.ANit gave the Superintendent of the Summaries of Research in 
various (.Iriental specialities. Prof. Fk .Montet. 13ki.(;ium came with the 
support of M. Burlet, Minister of Public Instruction, and the able Paper 
and speeches of Mgr. de Lamy. Austki.v sent Dr. Hein, and the in¬ 
valuable collection of Dr. Blau, her Consul at Baghdad, and gave a Patron 
to the Congres.s, H. I. H. .Archduke Rainer, besides the Austrian Am¬ 
bassador, Count Deym, and Count Kin.sky, Memlaers of the Organizing 
Committee. Baron Brenner also sent his i)rinted Paper on Sumatra. 
SiwiN mustered strong in the eminent Semitic Scholars, Profs. Gaydngos, 
Donadiu and Simonet, and in the geographer Dr. Vera. Italy gave as 
Honorary Member, Prof. P. Villari, the eminent Minister of Public In- 
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struction, and an active Member at the Committee and Congress in her 
Aml)assador and Delegate, His Kxc. Count 'rornielli-Brusati, an invalu¬ 
able Paper by the Rev. de Cara, S.J., and contributions by Profs. Meucci, 
I’arinelli, and others. 'Turk tv sent a valuable Summary of its Literature 
through Col. fluart. Swkdkn, which was friendly to the t^ongress, took a 
lead in the Semitic Section in the valuable communications of Profs. 
Skarstedt and Myrberg. Russi.\ gave her Vice-Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, the Orientalist Prof. C. d’Lsoff, as special Delegate to the C’ongress, 
in which he took an active part ; Sheikh Hamza Pathulla sent some of his 
works from ; and 1ni)1.\n native Oriental Scholarship mustered strong 

at the Congress in communications from Pandits Maheschchandra Nyaratna, 
(iiiniprasada, Rislii Kes!) Shastri, Miswas, J.inardhan, Dliruva, Dvivedi, 
Co])alacliarlu, Ihilaki Ram Shastri, Maulvis Hamidulla, Abdulla, Xajmuddin, 
Hakim Syad Ahmad .Shah and the Rajas 'I’agore, Niz.am-ul-.Mulk, Khush- 
waijtia. .Syria gav'e the High Priest of Xabliis, Rabbi Ikiba, and ^V'. 
< Jiunardini, of the Lebanon. 'Phe Chinese Legation and l-im Boon Keng 
represented (ini.NA, whilst Jai*.\n sent ripe and distinguished .Scholars in 
Rikakiishi 'I'suboi, Daigoro (loh, N. Okoshi, Prof. S. -Sakata, her Minister 
in this country Ijcing also an active su[>porter of the Congress. Mai.t.v 
was there in the person of the Hon. M. .Mizzi. 'Phe Ckkkk Minister, M. 
Cennadios, matle eloquent Addresses to the Ciongress, where Prof. P. 
Carolides, the re|)rcsent;ilive of the Creek Covernmenl at the Congress, 
j)re.si(.k;d over the Ar)'.rn Section. .Several Burmese, .Singalese, t.'hinese, 
I’arsi, Armenian, aiid other Oriental natives attended. (iuunt Loris 
•Melikirff also favoured the Meetings with his pre,sence. 


I'huroK. 
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REPORT OF THE 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE STATUTORY NINTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

Thk Statutory Ninth International Congress of Orientalists was convened 
for Londc^n, in .September, 1891, in ac:cordancc with the requisition of 350 
members of jjrevious Congresses, siqjported by tlie President and Members 
of the “C^)mite de Permanence of 1873,” year in which the Congress 
was fourrded in Paris and held its first .Session. The lOighth Congress, held 
at .Stockholm (Jhristiania, having faileil to apjioint the next plac;e of meeting^ 
which it was bound to do in accordance with Article 3 of the “Statuts 
definitifs adoptes par rAssemblee Internationale ” (the members in various 
countries), the right of doing so reverted to the Comite de Permanence in 
(question, in accordance with the last resolution of the Assemblec Inter¬ 
nationale, as expressed at the last meeting of the first Congress, on the i ith 
September, 1873, |>ro\’ided, of course, a strong case was made out for the 
revival of that “Comite,” 'This case was made out by the 350 signatures, 
obtained in 25 countries, to the Circular of Paris, dated 10th Oct., 1889, 
and to the Appeal to Orientalists, dated ^Voking, i8th November, 18S9. 
The Resolution of the nth Sejit., 1873, accordingly entered into o[>eralion. 
'Phat Resolution runs as follows :— 

“ L’Assemblec, consultee sur la mission du Comite dt; Permanence, 
decide que, tout (..-n limitant la duree de ce ('omite a Fouverture de la 
Session suivante, le President (Baron 'Pextor de Ravisi) pour-ra, sur I’avis 
c:onforme de la Commission administrative (Messrs. Leim de Rosny, F^. 
Madier de Montjau ct Le Vallois), proroger les pouvoirs tU; ce Comite inter¬ 
national tant que les intcTcts de la publication enterjirise par le Congres 
ou cciix de la continnation de f a’to’reponrront le rciidre utile.” 

The Paris Circular, the Aiipt.'al from Woking, the Statutes, and the powers 
conferred on the Delegate-General, Dr. Leitner, to forma Committee in 
Faigland on the basis, and for the preservation, of the original princiiiles, 
will be found appended to these proceedings. 


Rkcf.ption uy the Royal Society oe Literature. 

On the evening of the 31st August, 1891, the Royal Society of Literature 
of the United Kingdom, which, as in 1874, had given the use of its labrary 
to the Oriental Congre.ss, received the dele-gates and foreign Members 
generally, at 20, Hanover Square, W. 'Phis reception vvas due to the initia¬ 
tive of their much-lamented President, the late Sir Patrick Colquhoun, also 
President of the Organizing and Reception Committees of the Congress. 
In the absence of his successor, the Right Hon. Lord Halsbury, the I^rd 
High Chancellor of England, the Master of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, the Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., Vice-President alike of the Sr)ciety and 
of the Congress, received the guests. He was assisted by the Right Rev. 
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the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Dr. J. J. S. Perownc, D.D., Hon. President 
of the Arabic Section of the C’ongress, and l)y Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Bart., President of the Egyptian Section. Among those j^resent were : — 
His Excellency the Italian Anibas.s.ador, Count Tornielli-Bru.sati, Delegate 
of the It.rlian ('lOvernment to the Congre.ss; His Excellency M. Cen- 
nadios, the Minister of (rrcece, M. h'. Aymonier, Delegate the Prench 
Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and the Cokmies, and Profitssor Ckiro- 
lides, the Delegate of the Crreek. (lovernment and of the University (jf 
Athens ; the Chief Secn^tary of the Chinese lajgation ; Mr. Daigoro Coh, 
of the Japanese (.'onsul.ite ; Mr. h'. \V. Pulk-r, Commissioner of Eiji and 
Rotuman ; the Hon. S. J. Way, Chief Justice and Litaitenant-Governor 
of the (Colony of .^(k'l.xide, t^’hancellor of its LJmh’ersity, .and Delegate to 
the Congress ; Prot. A. Har])er, I )elegate t>f thi.- LJniversity of Melbourne ; 
Kig.akushi 'I'suboi, Delegate of the Uni\a-rsity of Tokio, Japan,'and of the 
Anthropological .Society of ja]xan ; Prof. C. Schlcgcl, the Delegate of 
the {;k>ngre.ss for Holland ; Mr. t'harles 1 .eland, the Delegate of the ('on- 
gress for the LInited States of America ; .Mr. Washington Moon, Col. 
'i’anner, Mr. .\. Dids\', Secretary of the ),apam;se Section; Prof. C.. Abel, 
Mr. .A. (.lates, Mr. C. Rudy, of the In.stitut Rudy of Paris; Mr. Martin 
Wood, 1 )e!egate of the least India .Associat ion ; Prof. Don Delfin Donadiii, 
Delegate of the Ihiiversity of Barcelona ; Prof, hk J. Simonet, Delegate of 
the University of C-ranada ; Mr. Ik I'.iwc ett ; Mr. P. H. M. (axrbet. Delegate 
of the .Asi.atic .Society of ( k'ylon ; Mr. Rajapaske, of Biirmah, the Rev. 11 . 
(Innn Munro ; Prof, the Abbe (iraflin ; .Mr. R. .\. Sterndale, Secretary of 
the Polyticsian Section of the C.amgrcss ; Mr. Ilagojiian, Lieutenant .Salmon, 
and others. 'They were introduced by Dr. C. .W. Leitner, organizing Sec¬ 
retary of the Congress, and Delegate of the Imperial .\rcha;ological Society 
of Moscow; Mr. Percy W. Ames, .Mr. |. kV. Bone, Dr. Bhenck and other 
MemlxTsof the Councal of the Royal Society of Literature, re|)resenting that 
body ; .Mr. Ck H. Ik. ( kirmichael, P.S..V., the Dcleg.itc of the Society for the 
(Jodilication of the Law of Nations, and of the Soeiete des Lois ('oinparecs ; 
Cai)tain Dr. D’lrghensbergh, (diamberlain to the King of Denmark ; Prof. J. 
Oppert, President of the “ Institut ” of l‘'ran< i- .and t)f the P’rench National 
Ckjmmittee in aid of th; Congress and Pri;sident of its Sectifrn on “ Assy- 
riology ; ” Baron 'I'extorde Ravisi, Presitlent of the Comite de Permanence; 
M. Le'on de Rosny, IVesident of the Pirst Congress (Paris, 1873); Sir 
Richard Meade, President of the Section of “ Relations with Natives ”; 
Colonel Britten, Secretary of the R^^ception Committee of the Ckongress ; 
Baron George de Reuter; M. Pret, Secretary-General and Delegate of the 
Paris Ethnogr.aphical .Society; M. G. Reynaud ; M. Oil ivier Beauregard, 
l >elegatc of the Anthropological Society of Paris ; M. E. Guimet, of the 
Musee Guimet ; Prof. Amelineau; M. J. Claine, Delegate of the Ath< 5 nee 
Oriental of Paris, and others. 
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TUESDAY MORNING SEPTEMBER i, 1891. 

Inner Tkmpi.k Hall, Fleet Street. 

OPENING MEETING OF THE CONGRES.S.* 

The opening meeting of the Congress was held at the Inner Temple 
Hall, Fleet Street, on the ist September, 1891, at one o’cloek. In the 
unavoidable ab.senr;e of the President, Lord Halsbury, the senior Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, 1 )r. C. I’aylor, took the Chair, supported by the Bishop of \V\)rccster and 
the Italian Ambassador on one side and the Greek Minister and the Right 
Rev. Monseigneur'P. Lamy on the other. 'J'here were also on the platform 
l^ord Stratheden and Cami)bell; Professor Carolides; Senator Don P. de 
Gayangos, Delegate of the Spanish Colonial Government, the .Madrid Uni¬ 
versity, and Geographical Society; Mr. h'. C. Fuller, representing Lord 
Knutsford, Her Majesty’s .Secretary of .State Ajr the Colonies ; M. E. 
.Aymonier, Delegate of the Prencli Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and 
the CColonies; His Excellence G. d’ICsoff, Vice-Minister of Public Instruction, 
and Delegate of the Russian Government; Prof. J. Oppert, President of 
the Institut; General Sir Richard Meatle ; Don h'rancisc.o J. de Reynoso, 
Secretary of the .S[)anish J'hnbassy ; J. P. Chang and F. H. Wong, repre¬ 
senting the Cliinese F.mbassy; the Hun. (diief Justice J. S. Way, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the ('olony of Adelaide, and Chancellor of its University, of 
which he was the Delegate to the Congress; Baron P. de Ravisi ; the 
Japanese tJejnsuPGeneral, Mr. N. Oko.shi, and the Chamberlain Mr. D. Goh ; 
Dr. W. H. Bellew, t'.S.I, a Vice-President of the Congress; Sir ('harles 
Nicholson; Mr. Hyde Clarke; Professor 1 C. Montet, Delegate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Geneva ; Professor (L Abel; M. Claine, Delegate of the Athenee 
Oriental, Paris; Mr. (Sorbet, Delegate of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon; 
Ml. Rigakhushi 'I'suboi, Delegate of the University of 'Pokio and of the 
Anthro[)ological .Society of Japan; Colonel Parry Nisbet, C.S.L, Resident 
of Kashmir ; Professor Cordier, Delegate of the Geogra[)hical .Society of 
Paris; Profes.sor Amelineau; Professors Dons Donadiu and Simonet, of the 
Universities of Barcelona and Granada respectively; and Dr. G. W. Leitner, 
I )elegate-( General and Organi/.ing Sec retary, a Vice-l’residcnt of the Congre.ss, 
and Delegate of the Imperial .Archteological Society of Mosc ow, and others. 

The front seats were occuiried by Delegates : of the East India Associ¬ 
ation, the Hon. Dadabhoy Naorji, H. J. Reynolds, C..S.I.,and Mr. jM. \Vood; 
of the University cd' Melbourne, Profe.s.sor A. Harper; of the ICthnographical 
Society of Paris, M. C. A. Pret, its General Secretary; of the Congress to 
the United State.s, Prof. C. G. Leland ; of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris, M. G. Ollivier Beauregard; of the Technical School of Tokio, Pro- 

* A can! of invitation for the opening of the Congress was issued to the Members by 
the Organizing CoininiUee, representing, besides other allegoric.al devices, the sun rising 
over an Oriental scenery, with the motto “ Sol oriens discutit Hml)ra.s.” A Diploma of 
Statutory .Mendtership, illustrating the history of the Congress since its foundation in 1873, 
w.as jjiepared for thi>se who adliere to the original statutes, and various Oriental 
“ Sanads, ” such as are awarded to native Oriental scholars, had been illuminated by hand 
in Kashmir to serve as Diplomas of Honour. Medals have also been struck to mark the 
continuity of the series of the Congresses since 1873. 
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fessor S. Sakata; of the Anthropologual Society, Vienna, Dr. W. Hein; 
of the Musee (iuimet, ami donor of books on behalf of the French Ministry 
of l*ul)lic Instruction, M. It,, (juiinet ; the Sectional Secretaries or Assistant 
Secretaries, Dr. 11 . (loHancx (Hebrew), Mr. R. A. Sterndale (Polynesian), 
Nawab Moiilvi f'asili'Ud-din Ahmad (Arabic), Pandit Hnlaki Ram Shastri 
(Sanscrit); Professor 'P. Wilton Davies, of the Haverfordwest ('.ollegc, 
W ales ; Mr. A. L. Lewis, of the Anthropological Institute <jf C.reat Britain 
and Ireland; Mr. \V. M. Minders Petrie, Professor Pietro Kava, Dr. 
I’oussie, Mr. Arthur ('.ales, (’ol. J. Ilritlen, Mr. W'. M. 'I'ait, Dr. D. William¬ 
son, Dr. J. Beard, Captain Dr. d’lrgenslrergh, Messrs. J. S. Stuart 
Cilennie, Henry Leitner, Dillon O’l'lynn, A. (loff, H C. Miussey, Walter 
Howard, L. Botiaux, A. Wilkinson, C. H. E. (!armic!iael, C. (k Butler, 
1 >. Eyre I'hompson, ('•. llagopian, and G. Wasliington Moon; Dr. J. 
\k D’l'.remao, Ih'. G. R. Badenoch, Mr. R. Pi. May, Capl. W'. t'. Pal- 
nu;r, Mr. 1 .. Lange (Christiania), Professor A. Larinelli, Messrs. Emile 
('artailhae, (k Rudy, F. W. Fuller, F. Fawcett, Ernest .\l. Bowden, 
G. G. Hooper ; the Rev. Philip Cmn Munro, Mr. H. G. Keene, 

C. S. L ; Mr. J. Miigford, Generals J. Sherer and ( 1 . S. Showers, Mr. \V. 
Sherring, C'ount Loris Melikoff, Messrs. C. Johnstone, B.C.S., W. Looks, 
R. G Haliburlon, C. G. H. Gilk spie, Leon de Rosny, A. G, .\ngier, Shung- 
\\ a. Sir James D. Macken/,ie, ('(ilonel H. (’.'I'anner, Mr. G. R. S. Mead, 
Mr. Ihukmll (representing the Incovporateil l-iw S<« iety), Mr. Arthur 
Dios), .Mr. C. .Sevin, Baron (, 1 . de \'aux, Dr, IC .S. (.'harnock, M. G. Ray¬ 
naud, M. A. Jourdain, Mrs. M'Clure, of the P'.gyiit ICxploration I' uml; 
Professor R. (’•raltin, Zahid Ali Khan, Dr. Gramat/.ky, Mr. R. .\cton, Mr. 
R. Cull, Dr. IL Sclilichler, the Hon .M. A. .\f. Mi/./.i, tlic Rev. H. B 
Bush, Maj<’>r R. IKuire, Mr. F. 11 . Pisher, R'-.v. J. .\. Bruce, B.l).; Rev. 
I’h. Cl. llohlies, the Rev. Dr. Clifford, .Mr. G. G. Datter, and alioiit too 
visitors, including ladies. 'The '1 i/ncs, 1 he Daily jVeii's, The Daily Graphie^ 
'The Shtudinl, 'The Daily C/uvnuic, The G/ohe, The Afiinehesler Guaniian^ 
ami other J.vnglish and foreign papers (the Khlanehe /jitun;^^ the Tccolo^ tlie 
'T/iinina, the Temps, llie. Siec/e, etc.) were lepre.sentcil. 

In accordance with the rules and the Brogramme of I'roceexlings that had 
been issued by the ( >rgani/ing (lommittee witl\ the suiipovt of the Signatories, 
the senior office holder present, the Rev. C. 'Paylor, D.I).,’i’ice-President, 
Master of St. John’s (.'ollege, Cambridge, then took the Chair, and declared 
the Coire,ress open. 

'I’he Organizing Secretary then read the telegrams or letters of con¬ 
gratulation, or explaining unavoidable absence, which had l>een received 
from H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, H.l.H. the Archduke Rainer, 
the Manpiis of Dufferin and Ava, l^ird Halshury, l.ord Knutsford, 
Baron Solwyms, the Belgian Minister; Baron j. de Baye, Delegate of 
the /Veadenty of Algiers, M. S. Slutsky, of the Imixirial Arclueological 
Society of Moscow; Prof. G. de Va.sconcellos-Al>reu, presenting 650 copic.s 
of his Summary of Sanscrit Research ; the Rev. Professor C. W. Skarstedt, 

D. D., of the University of.Lund (Sweden); the Rector of the University 
of Padua, sending the Calendar of that University ; Dr. Don Antonius dos 
Sanctos Viegas, sending a Latin Congratulatory Address from tlie Univer- 
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sity of Coimbra, of which he is the Rector; the Senator R. Bonghi, 
enclosing a document from the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, 
appointing him as delegate to the Congress; Abbe Albouy, President of the 
Ath^nee Oriental of Paris, appointing the Abbe Creste as his representa¬ 
tive ; Ceneral Sir J. Johnstone, M. 1 C. Madier de Montjaii, one of the three 
original founders of the Congress (who joined a few' days after) ; C'onsul 
L. Vossion, of Philadel|)hia ; Professor C. Pdaspero, Herr Kanitz, Delegate 
of the Vienna Ceographical Society; the Spanish Ministry (Oltramar), 
a])pointing Senator Cayangos as re])resentative; Viscount Kawase, Japanese 
Minister; the Persian Minister, and others. Baron A. de Rothschild 
and Mr. P. Ralli also had joined the Committee. 

Dk. (.'. 'Tayi-ok then delivered a brief .Address. He welcomed those 
gentlemen who had come from distant quarters of the globe to attend the 
Congress, and expressed the th.anks of the (Congress to the Treasurer and 
Benchers of the Inner Temj)le, for placing their hall at the disposal of the 
(Congress. He s.aid that no more suitable place <-ould havi; been fouml, for 
the name and aiilecedents of the Temple carrierl the thoughts back to the 
Middle Ages and to the gre.at movement which brought all ICurojie into 
<’onla('t with the ICast. Though the Ou.s.iders only met with transient 
succe.s.ses in their wars, they brought back from the TCast many new ideas 
which in after ages ]>rovcd to have the germ of civilization. 'I'ln; Arabic- 
speaking races had very distitmt claims u]ion the W'estern w'orld in the region 
of science. In (Icarmetry they had preserved for the world in an .Arabic 
translation the profounrl researches of the gre.at Creek geometer, Apollonius 
—rese.arches which would otherwise have been lost. In Algebra their re- 
.sc'arches had marked the science for their own. If through the hostile 
concourse of Past and W'est in past ages these great results hatl been 
achieved, what might not be hojted f<jr from the {reaceful association of 
East anti West in Congresses such as the {rresent ? The West w'as now 
teaching much to the East; but nevertheless it still continued to learn from 
the Isast, and w'ould have to do so for many ages. It was the combination 
of the treasures and learning of the Ivist .and of the West which afforded 
the true .secret of strength and of all assured progress among the nations of 
the world. Referring to the objects and title of the Congress, 1 )r. 'I'aylor 
ex{)lained the circumstances which led to the present (Congress becoming 
an absolutely free and o{)en one. It had been reconstituted on the basis of 
the original Statutes, with a distinguished linguist and jurist (Sir Patrick (Pol- 
quhoun)at its head ; but on his death anotlier change had become necessary, 
and Lord Halsbury, Lord (Chancellor of F.ngland, had succeeded to the 
Presidency'. He regretted the absence of I.ord Halsbury as well as that of 
Lord Dufferin. He (the .spc.akcr) fully ex{)cctcd until last night that his chief 
duty w'ould te to introduce the noble Marquis, who had been expected to 
deliver the Inaugural Address. In his ab.sence he would call upon Dr. I>eitner, 
*^he only person qualified by his general knowledge and his profound ac¬ 
quaintance with Oriental languages to fill the gap ; but there was another 
gap which could not be filled, and which he could not pass over w'ithout 
mention. It was the gap caused by the death of Sir Patrick Colquhoun, who 
had done so much to promote the objects of this Congress, which would 
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ever be associated with his name (cheers). 'I'he present Congress was the 
Ninth Statutory International Congress; and it was called “ Statutory ” be¬ 
cause it was summoned in accordance with the Statutes of the original Con¬ 
gress of Paris. 'I'hey had as patrons His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, and His Imperial Highness the Archduke Rainer of Austria, and 
included among their members the representatives of thirty seven nation¬ 
alities, the Ambassadors of foreign Covernments, the representatives of 
British and foreign Colonial Ministers, of foreign Ministries of Instructit)n, 
and the rei)re.sentatives of British and foreign learned Societies, and 
others eminent in various braufrhes of Oriental learning, in original research^ 
{jr in e.\j)l()ration. The attendance at the various Congresses had varied 
from time to time. At Pari.s, the first, there were 1,064 members ; in 
Loiulon, the second, 300 ; at Plorence, the fiiurth, there were 127 ; and at 
Stockholm, the eighth, there were 713, including a large prb])ortion of 
tourists and others attracUal by the prevailing festivitir-s. 'I'he present 
Congress counted 600 Members, all of whom were either Orientalists or 
]>romotcrs of Oriental studies. 'I'he proceedings at Stockholm were admitted 
to have been m)t all that they should have be<‘n. It was diflicult to hold the 
balance even betvveiai the two ^dements of these Congresses—the scientific 
ami the social. 'There was a tendency for the social element to be<'ome too 
prominent; and this had been the case at Stockholm, where there had been 
t<Jo much entertainment and lavish ex[)emliture. In consequence of thi.s, a 
slight difference of opinion arose. One ])arty urged that the remedy was 
to 1)0 found in the institution of a Committee which would rcgidate admis¬ 
sion to the Congresses ; the other party maintained that .-ulmission to the 
Congresses slujuld be perfectly free and open, whilst luinimi/ing festivities. 
In order to give due jirorainence to the real scientific work of this Congress, 
a very wide range t)f subjects, of practical as well as of technical interest, 
had been chosen by the present Congress; and it was hoped that new 
discoveries and researches of the most varied kind would be announced. 
.iVtti'ntion had been paid to the commercial genius of Creat Britain; and the 
adhesion to the Congress of the Le)ndon Chamber of Commerce, atrd of 
several prominent firms engaged in the Oriental trade hatl been secured, 
{(iheers.) 

In concluding. Dr. C. 'Taylor called on Professor I.eitner to introduce 
the Delegates, and to read his Report. 

Dr. I.nrjNKR introduced the Delegates of the various Covernments 
and learned bodies present on the occasion. He then read a portion 
ot the Report which is anne.xed to these Proceedings, and said, that it 
anything could make up for the absence of Lord Dufferin at their o|)ening 
meeting, it was the valuable speech which had just been delivered by the 
Master of St. John’s College, who, by the ha])py suggestion of Lord 
Halsbury and the concurrence of the Committee, as well as by the signa¬ 
tures given by the Members from the various countries now rej>resented, had 
been designated as the acting President of the Congress. The Congress 
had an overwhelming mass-of material before it ; and they' would endea¬ 
vour to do justice tt) the various papers which would be read. He would 
ask the indulgence of the Congress, inasmuch as the papers were in many 
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languages, and those not all of them European. One paper bad reached 
him which was in the Malay language. He desired to say, in the first 
instance, that his Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught had taken much 
more than a formal interest in their proceedings, and was well known to 
have much at heart the progress of Oriental learning. He had received 
the following letter from his Royal Highnes.s, w'ho had fully intended to he 
present among them : - 

“ Oovernment House, Portsmouth, Aug. 26. 

“ De.ar Sir,—-I am desired by the Duke of (Jonnaught to cxiiress his 
most sincere regret that it will he impossil)le for His Royal Highness to 
attend the meeting of tlie Ninth International (’ongress of Orientalists on 
August 31st and September ist, as lioth days are ocrcupied by insjiections 
in his <lislrict, which cannot possil)ly be postponed. It would have afforded 
His Royarilighncss otherwise tlie greatest pleasure to have been [ire.sent, 
and to have taken part in this interesting and important meeting. 

“1 am, Sir, yours very truly, (Sionkd) “Ai.kukd Kokrton.” 
He had also received a letter from the Chamberlain of the Anluluke 
Rainer of Austria. 'The Archduke was at jiresenl otlicially occu]>ied in the 
military mameuvres now being held, and was consequently unable to leave 
Austria. His Imperial Highness had been Patron of the Seventh Inter¬ 
national ('ongress, and was him.self an Oriental .Scholar, in the de[iartment 
of Egyptology, of no mean attainments. It was expected that the next 
(Congress would be held in Spain; and the Archduke had expressed his 
earnest hojie that it would be successful and would lead tt) valuable results. 

'I'he letter ran as follows :— 

“ His I. and R. Highnc^!s the Archduke Rainer has wished me to thank 
you very much for your communications regarding the ba[)py consum¬ 
mation of the project to hold the (.ongress this year, and to express His 
Imperial and Royal Highness’s delight at die fact. His^ Imperial and 
Royal Highness hopes that the same result may be achieved in the coming 
year at the ne.xt (Jongress.* 

“ His Imperial and Royal Highness greatly regrets that the sending 
of the desired Manuscripts cannot be effected, a.s His I. and R. Highness 
is very much occnjiied offi< ially in conseiiuence of the military man<euvres 
that are now taking place, and will be .several weeks ab.sent from Vienna. 

(SlC.XKU) “ Jl.VKON T)K Y.VU.X.” 

“ Raiu'.n, 22 >f/i aU i^ust, rSyi.” 

Eord Dufferin had lelegrai)hed his regret at hi.s inability to be jireseut, and 
had c.xpressed his good wishes for the success of their meeting. A letter 
to a similar effect had come from I.,ord Lytton. Lord Halsbury had also 
written from Scotland, saying that he was sorry that liis engagements 
wouhl prevent his presence .among them. d'hc Lord Chancellor was a 
proficient in Arabic, and look a scholarly interest in ivgyptology. He 
wrote as follows : - 

“Mount Ckkard, Dinovvaj.i., N.B., 

“ Dkar Dr. Lkitnf.r,— • 25/// August. 

“ I much regret that what 1 had anticipated has come to jjass. 

* This was ill reply to Dr. I.eitiier, informing II. I. and R. llighne.ss that there was .a 
prospect of holding the Congress next year in Sjiain. 
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“ You will remember, that when T originally consented to take the place 
of my lamented friend, Sir Patrick Cohiuhoun, I intimated how very un¬ 
likely it was that I should attend in the month of September. 

“ I find it impossible now to do so consistently with my other engage¬ 
ments. 

“ Will you 1)6 good enough to express the regret I feel at missing the 
opportunity of meeting so many distinguished men, and explain that my . 
al)scnce is not attributable to any want of respect for them, or any lack of 
interest in that most important region of learning which brings them 
together. l^elicve me, dear Dr. l,eitner, very truly yours, 

(.SUJNTU)) “ IlAr.siuu^Y.” 

l.ord Knut.sford was unable to come, but he had sent Mr. Fuller to repre¬ 
sent him, and he had further testified his interest in the Congn-ss by drawing 
the attention of the i'olynesian Section to the iitformation regarding Fiji and 
Rotuman, that (Commissioner J-'nller might be able to give. Dr. Leitner 
w.is glad that the Italian Ambass.ador was present to i-\})ress the desire of 
the Italian (lovernmcnt to further the aims of the (.Congress, both by giving 
and receiving information as to the furtherance of (Oriental studies ; and 
they had also among them the (Ireek Minister, M. ('icnnadius, with w'hose 
t:lo»lucnce many of them were familiar. 'The function of ('irec(;e was unitpie 
in res])ect of Oriental learning, standing as she did between the I'Cast and 
the West. She and, through her, Italy, illustrated the nia.xim on the 
Dii)lonias of the (Congress, Kx Oritnie //ix, ex OeeiJeiiie /ex. Hr; was 
glad therefore to welcome the Delegate of Ihc University of Athen.s, 
Professor (Carolide.s, to the Uongres.s. lie had received much encourage¬ 
ment from the Bishop of Worcester, In'mself an eminent .Arabic .scholar, 
who had come among them at considerable inconvenience, as Hon. 
President of the Arabic. Section. The Bishop was some 30 years ago 
Reader in Arabic at King’s (.'ollege ; and on liis own succession to 
the Chair, the Bisho]) had given him valuable assistance. 'The Ciovern- 
ment of Sitain had been most gem-rous in its donation C)f books and its 
equipment of Delegates to the (.'ongress ; and Professor Aymcnierhad been 
sent by the French (lovernmcnt, and would furnish them with interesting 
accounts of the j)rogrcss of hrcnch civilization in the FCast. Tire (lovern- 
ment of Baden h.ad sent them an account of the Oriental studies promoted 
in their Universities. Valuable discoveries had been made, which, like ori¬ 
ginal research generally, formed the special feature of the Congress, in addi¬ 
tion to the pra<,ti<'al aims which it now' initiated in this country. Professor 
Montet, who occ ut)ied the (ihair of Oriental I-anguages at (jonev.i, harl been 
entrusted with the important, and hitherto neglected, task of obtaining 
“ Summaries of Research ” up to date in various Oriental specialities, as a 
basis for future rese.arch ; and the Congri'ss had been fortunate enough to 
sec'.ure the hearty co-operation of colleagues in Cicrmany, France, .Algiers, 
Turkey, Batavia, and Portugal. Holland had not deseitcd them, for they had 
among them Professor .Schlegel : and the diligence and research of (lermans 
and Dutchmen w'ould be supplemented by the genius of Frenchmen, the 
power of observation of Englishmen, and the scholarshij), now for the first 
time so prominently brought before an Oriental Congress, of .Spain and 
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other countries. M. Claine would give them the result of his ethnographical 
investigations in Sumatra, and would prove the existence in that island of 
a considerable medieval literature, which had to a great extent anticipated 
modern theories, particularly in respect of attributing disease to living 
germs. Mr. Sewell, of the Madras Council, and Mr. h'. Fawcett, would cx- 
l)lain the pre historic hieroglyphics of that portion of India, and exhibit 
copies of rock-drawings of a very remote date, illustrative of ancient human 
and animal life in India. Mr. Leland would tell them of forms of w'orship 
in Italy similar to those of India, and Mr. Flinders I’etrie would anticipate 
the literary attractions of next season by communicating to them some of 
his latest disct)verics in l'],gy[)t. They were glad also to welcome Chief 
Justice Way, of Adelaide, where the growing commercial intercourse with 
India was leading to a desire for Oriental learning, and to hear of the anti- 
ejuarian discoveries in Japan from Rigakhushi I'suboi. He had to thank 
the Cdothworkers’ Com{ianyand Mr. l.udwig Mond for generous subscrip¬ 
tions in aid of their effoits, the Oriental University Institute for joining the 
guarantee fund, and for a gift of 192 volumes and pamphlets in various 
Oriental languages, .and the other Donors r)f books to the C’ongress. (Cheers.) 

Dr. l.eitner then referred to the large number of French scholars and of 
the h’ounders present, llaron T. de Ravisi and M. I.ecrnde Rosny, M. Rudy 
of the well-known Paris Linguistic Institute, and to the President of the 
National French CommLttee for this year’s Congress, Prof. J. 0 {)pcrt. 
(iermany was not strongly reprcsenteil at the Congress ; but they had 
an invahi.able Summary of C!lom[)arative I’hilology sj)ecially written for it 
by Dr. Ziemer, the facile fiince/'s of that study. Professor (j. Abel, Dr. 
Schlichter, and others, whoj like Professor Lincke and Dr. .Schneider, had 
sent papers. Professor Leitner pointed out that, with regard to philology, 
there was the prospect of making more practit'al use of it. In future, the 
philologist must also be a linguist; and his teachers would undoubtedly come 
from the blast, where every system of education known to the West had its 
exemplars, not excepting even that of ITdbel, the Kindergarten system. 

It was the hoi)e of the International Congress that an annual National 
Oriental Congress would be held in each of the countries visited by the 
International body, and as a start he had given for the foundation of a 
British Oriental Congress a house at the (.Oriental University Institute, 
Woking, and 1,000 volumes to form the nucleus of its library. (Cheers.) 

Count I'oKNiKi.i.i-ljkos.vTi, the Italian Ambassador, speaking in Italian, 
said that his Ciovernment, in commissioning him to represent it at the 
Congres.s, were actuated by the conviction that their labours would prove to 
be, not only of speculative interest, but also of profound practical importance 
and of material benefit (cheers). Italy took the keenest interest in the 
proceedings ; and he trusted that the labours of the Congress would produce 
abundant fruits for the benefit of the world and of humanity. He warmly 
thanked Dr. Leitner for the eloquent wortls in which he had referred to his 
country, and for his services to the c?/U.se. His Excellency then submitted 
for the consideration of the Congress a summary of the work done by 
the Italian Covernment for the promotion of Oriental studies. ('Phis will 
be noticed elsewhere.) 
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M. (iKNNAUios, the Greek Minister, s;iid,—(irecce is ilie (me country, 
and the Greek nation is the people which from pro historic times to this 
day serves as an indispensable hridyc bel\vct.-n the Kast and the West. 
Having bad their cradle in the Rast, and still retaining, iir their language, 
their traditions, and their philosophy an Oriental background, they are 
iievertlieless the soul and emljodiiiient of Western thouglit of that Ruro 
[)ean genius which bk'issomed fortli in them first in its most captivating 
beauty - tliat ever new amJ irrcsislilde im[)ulse which is called {irogress. 
I’rom the moment that Greece a|)pears on the stage of the world's history, 
this mighty harcc >'omes into jilay, actuated by the tW(.) chief traits of the 
tlreek mind by the sense of indiviiJualily and by the lo\e of freedom- 
(jualitifs hitherli.) unkn<.)wn, whii.h seem to emerge frcjin the very soil ol 
Gil t (.0, as tilt.- Greeks considered themselves to have sj.irung from the 
earth. riuis armed, the Greeks at once come in contact and* join issue 
with /Xsia. The)- arc the first who venture to fathom her mysteries, to 
unravel Ikm- srinbolisni, and to jpaiiple with her learning. Greece cnconii' 
teis Asia already mature in the dcvehrjmiciU of its Ra.-hern < ivili/atioii. 
It is in .\siatic Ionia that the (Iri'ek mind hist c(.mcci\i s the idea (liamc- 
Iriiall) opposed as it is to itastern thought that there are li.\ed laws which 
goxern nature, 'riu rifore “Know 'I'hyself' is the first law in lite which 
the (heck in opposition to the .Asiatic—sets to himselt ; and to this law. 
literature, arts, [lolitics, leligion itself conlorm. Jt is thi- watchword ol a 
feailcss intellect, the first steji towards knowing the worlrl lightl)'. 1 his 
love of impiiry and of jiosilive knowledge, .is o[)[)Osed to the eontempla 
liian, doubt, and iiulilferentisin ol .Asia, is persoml’icd by (Idyssens, 
that truly typii.al (Ireek, who "had S's n ihe-abodes and had learned 
the minds of many nu n, ' who loved to waiuh r o\er the woilu, and 
'vho delighlt.-d in his own adventures. ()(l\ssius was the earliest ot great 
tr,i\i‘]li-rs, and the b(.>ldest ol explorers. JlcmdotUs, himsell an .Asiatic 
Gii'tx-k, first reveals to the world, by seientihe ini|uiiy and in a s\stematie 
histoi), the religious, [rolilieal, and artistic hte ot .Asi.i aiul l'.g)pt. His 
nine books ha\e remained, and will remain, the most reliable and most 
coinjilete storehousi.' of (Iricntal lore. When we h.iok to the held ot the 
arts, of polities, and of religion, we find the genius ol Greece lakes its 
start iVoiii (hienlal sources, only to lransfi.>rm its prototyi>es < omiiletely 
and soar uj) to all bitt tinatlainable heights. 'I'he art ol Isgypt, having 
been the outcome of a priestly domination, was an art of the dead, still¬ 
born and (onvenlictnal ; size, not grace and symmeti)', being its merit. 
I hat of Assyria, on tlie other hanil, laboured under the crushing weight 
ol a secular despotism which kept its tone low, and narrowcrl down its 
hoiizon. Greek art, emerging fnam the thraldom (.>1 Asia, was guideil by 
the idea that re.ason should not be (Jivorced trom lieaiil)', but that the 
beautitul should also be triu* to nature. \\ ith a bokl yet mi’.isured grace, 
the Greek modelled liis gods, not after Iieasts and monsters, but after an 
idealized human form. In [tolitical life, again, the least had not then 
known a medium condition -between despotism and anarchy. But the 
pliant genius o*' Greece first made the effort to reconcile the rights and 
the duties of the State to those of the individual. With regard to religion, 
NKW SKRIK.S. VOL. 11 . ^ 
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tilt? priesthood in the East overmastered every phase of social and intel¬ 
lectual life ; the art of writing itself was a hieratic secret, and the study 
of literature and science belonged to the priestly office. 'I'he (Ireeks, 
having received with the alphabet their earliest mythology from Asia, 
soon threw off sacerdf)tal influence ; and priesthood never constituted a 
caste in (Ireece. Although polytheism was the religion of Clreccc, yet 
her earliest poetry clearly pointed to higher religious conceptions, while 
her philosophy, ruthlessly overturning every mythological fiction, produced 
the teaching of Socrates, which falls but little short of that of ( ihrisl. 'I'hus 
purgt-d and [itepared, by the- aj)])lication of a clear and fearless i.itellcct 
to e\ery branch of human knowledge, (’iroek genius was ready to render 
its greatest servic'C to the world by reieiving again frfim the I'lasl and 
interpreting to tlic West the Revelation of (’hrist. 'I'he Jews,—the only 
Asiatic race wiiii h escajied despotism by adopting theocracy,- were tin- 
lieo}i 1 e amongst wlmm the teaching of Christ could first be promulgated, 
but the Cheek language w.as alone able, by reason of its inimitable subtK ty, 
to give ad(-'(juate evpression to the noblest thoughts of the < 'hristian lailh. 
The Apcislles, starting fiom Asia, wrote the ik w d’estament in (Ireek ; 
and th<‘ Cn.ek Inithers, ver.-.ed in the philosophy of Plato and \iislotle, 
expounded in an abiding manner the dogmas of (’hristianity. Such is 
the rich and im))erishable legar y which the contact of (Ireece widi the 
Mast has leli to humanity; and so overspanning, universal, and continuous 
are the benefits deri\ed fn'nn it that we m.ay well say with .Shelley, " We 
are all Cireeks ; our laws, out literature, our religion, our art, have their 
toots in ( heccc. ' 'I'he < onsideration of these c[uesiions - of the trans¬ 
mutation, through the agency ttf ('necee, (>f Asiatic iirto European ( iviliza- 
tion -forms [tart of the labours of this nn[i(trtant Congress, which now 
befillingly meets in this home and temple of the l..aw ; in this great and 
hospitable cajtital of the Ihnpress (tl tlic .Seas, whose possessions reach 
from [xtle to [>ole, and e.\tend from one hetnis|there to the other; who is 
the noble mother ol iJiany nations and the founder of nourishing States all 
over the East ; wlutse mighty Asiati<- Empiie tar exceeds in extent, i iches, 
and [tower the fondest dreams of Eastern [lotentates ; and whose benign 
an;i bi-neficent rule < onfers ftii the world blessings even as great as those 
still di-rived trom the midnnmed biightness of the glory of (Ircecc hcrsell. 
((’heers.) 

(’miCK JrMicK Wav said, he ap])eared among them, not in his Judicial 
capacity, or on the [tart of the Covernment of which he was a meml)er, 
but as (Chancellor of the I'niversity of y\delaide, the youngest of our 
Australasian Universities. From its geograithical position Australia 
natunilly took a deep inti rest in Oriental studies ; and he hoped that 
branch of learning would heicafler be zealously prosecuted in the colony, 
and also in the University about to be established in 'Pasmania. Au.stra- 
1 an scholarship vvas t'epre.sented by .Sir Charles Nicholson, who was an 
Egyptologist of high reputation, and by Mr. Harper in the department ot 
Hebrew and its cognate languages. (Cheers.) He hoiied, therefore, that 
he had vindicated his right to be present at a Congress of Orientali.sts. 
Cheers.) 
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Prof. Dr. Don DoN.\niu llien said, llial owing to the course of history, 
which had brought .Spain into sucli intimate contact with an Arabic¬ 
speaking peoi)le, that country beyond all others of Europe now posscssc«l 
tlie means of studying the .\rabii' language and literature. 'I he Spanish 
Delegates had dune everything in their i)owcr to secure that the ne.xt 
Congress should be held in Si>aiii. (Cheers.) 

.•senator Prof. J>R. Ci.w.ancos then presented some books illustrating 
S|ianish civilization in Oriental countries, and fon sliadowed the inteiUitm 
of the (lovernmi’nt of Spain to invite the ( (jngress t<i hold its iv\t 
meeting in Spain. ((Min ers.) 

.\!r, Ft^i.t.i.R, of tlie t.’olonial Office, then referred to tlic interest taken 
by the .Secretary of St.itc for the (.'(>Ionics in the ('ongn ss, and was warmly 
applauded. 

M. Ax-MONIF.R then presented cofMCs of interesting works, the gift ot 
the french Colonial Deiiartment. llis Ciovcrnment, In.' said, liy entrust¬ 
ing him with llic task of representing it at the ('ongress, inanih'sted the 
imercst it locjk in the study of Oriental languages ; and it was a proi'f ot 
it-, sympathy with ihe work which the Congress had nndertaki-n. (Clhecrs.) 

.M. F,mii. 1'. Ot iMi- i presented a set of books relating tti his Museum, 

• ind other\olumcs pultlished by the fia-nch Ministry ot I’ublii- Instruction. 

The Ikuon Tr.xtoK or, Rwi-u c.splained. that in consetptcncc ot the 
l.nlure of the Congress at ('liristiania to name the [tktee and I’resident ol 
tl"- “nest Meeting,'' lull [towers had bei-n given to Dr. I,citiii‘rby iht.' 
< ommiltee of the origin il ('ongres-; ; ;ind tliat by viiliu'ol these [towers llie 
I'.iighsii <'ommittce had bi.-i .1 eon-ititiitrs-l. ford Ilalsbiti)- was President, 
and the \'u e-Presidents wen; I )r. Taylor. Ma-Uer of St. John's t’olK-ge, 
( ambridg'-; ''Wr Le[)i 1 (Iriflin, 1 >r. ilellew, and l>i. I.iitn,.r, whrt was also 
tlte ()rgaiti/ing .Set'refaiy, and would no-.-, be fteeretary ('leucr.il. lli' pm 
[xtsed ih.it the .\ssenil)ly sliould confirm tla-.e gentlemen in their res[ieeti\e 
ollites. (t'arried with acelaination.' 

The following Resolution ol the tfigain/mg ('oininitli’e was thr-n [ta:.sed 
unanimously ; 

•‘d'h;it the Statutory Ninth International ('otigress ttt ()iientahsts 
cxiiress its [irolouml htunage and gratitiuh' t(j Iter Majesty the (Jiieen- 
fmpress, hciscli a student of an Oriental l.anguagc, for the rece[tlion 
afforded within her re.alm to a gathering of ()rientalists and friends I'l 
Oriental sturlies, representing thirty-seven differet\t countries.” 

The llaron'I'evtor de Ravisi then, as President of the Coniite do Pir- 
niat’encc of spetke to the following Resolutions on behalf (tf the 

i’ounders and Statutory Members : - 

“ Mv Lords and Gi;.\i i.i-.mi'.n, .The fmglish Organizing Committee has 

pul you in possession of four Resolutions, which u sume in a h w words all 
that has been done by it and by the adherents to the Statutes sinc e the 
loth October, iSSy. J'hesc Resolutions also e\[)ress their desire, and 
nothing remains to be done liytbe [we.sent .\'.seinbly oxecpl to ratify them.” 
(Prolonged applause.) 

“ 1. That the existing general and sectional ofrice-holders be conlirmed 
in their appointments, with the addition, in the Sections, of such distin- 
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j^uished foreign Scholars as these Sections may elect, and that the Master 
<»f St. John’s, Cambridge, officiate during the absence of Lord Halsbury. 

“ 2. 'I'liat the various recommendations for the promotion of Oriental 
Studies already made by several of the Sections, notably Section 15 i, and 
confirmed by the f ifth Cencral Meeting of Signatories, be accejited and 
acted on. 

“3. 'I'iiat all books presented to the (’ongivss be deposited at the 
Oriental University Institute, so as to form the nucleus ot a library for 
a National Oriental Congre.ss, which it is the olijcct of the International 
Congress to establish in every country that it visits. 

That all thi.' Mcmljers of the Congress of iSyi, who have subscribed 
tlieir nanu s to the Declaration in favour of the preservation of the original 
Statutes of 1S73, and of the principle of a Congress o[)cn to all schools 
and nationalities, or who may yet do so, receive the Ibuinders’ Diploma, 
entitling them to vote at all fiituie meetings of the Statutory Congress of 
which they may become members, thus insuring the Micccssful continuance 
of the scries established in I’aris in 1873." (Catri.-d by acclamation.) 

This terminated the ]ir()(:ecdings at the Oiieniu”, Ceneral Meeting. 


ITJICSD.'iN’ ,\l-rURNOON, SI'J'TICM UKK i, iSpi. 

In the afternoon the formation of Sections was jirorcedcd with as 
iollows: 

{(j) Summaries of ()ricntal Riescafcli since i.SSO: 

Pro/i'SSiir Ji. Mentd, 1 ’rc.sidcnt; Dr. (]. II'. tii/n'r, Secretary, 
llidirew and Aramaic ; Vrofessiir li. xMo/ihi. 

.'\rabic and .l'’,thio|)ic : Pntjessor Jti’nt thu'ic/. 

Assyriology ; yU’/>c Quentin (not yet receivcil). 

.Africa, excejil Rgypt sinci; 1HS3; CnDnin 'Iti. G. dc (iiiiriUhtnn. 
l''.gy[itology, including Coptic : Prnfe^sor K. Anielinrau. 

Sinology ; f'/vfi.eu’r If. Cordicr. 

I’alestinology ; Atdd Alhony. 

.\ryan ; Prof. Q. de Vitsconietlos-Ahreu. 

Comparative 1 .angtiage siiu e iIsHi;: Dt . ZLnn'r. 

I ndo Chinese; M. K. Aynutnicr. 

I’ulyncsian : Dr. Stdintider. 

Dravidian : Prof. Jutien Vimnn (not yet receir erl). 

Malayan: M. J. J. Meyer. 

I'lirkish ; Cnlonet Ilnait. 

(t‘) I. .Semitic langiiages except Arabic: The Master of St. John's Qd- 
teyc, Camhridye, Ib'csidcnt. Dev. II. Goltanez, Secretary. 

2. Arabii and I.slam ; The R{,s;ttt Dev. Dr. J. J. S. Peroinne, Lord 

Bishop of JVoreester, Hon. President. Professor Gayanj^os, 
I’rcsident; Moitlvi Pasih-ud-din Ahmad, Assistant Secn:tary. 

3. .Assyriology; Professor J. Opperl, President of Institut, Presi¬ 

dent; Mr. Diehard Cult, Vice President and Secretary. 
Palestinology : (transferred subsequently to Section ( 1 > i). Abbe 
A. Athouy, President designate. 
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(i Aryan: rrcfes.Mit P. Caroli.ics, I’l fsidciil; Pandil Buhil^i Pain 
S/iastri, Assistant Secretary. 

(,/) Afrir a e.Kt ept Kgypt ; Captain G. Biihpr awd J’mjisa'r Pcni- /A/ck/, 
I’rcsklenls designate ; Dr. JI. Siii/ir/itcr, Secretary. 

(,') l'',gyi)tology : Sir Ciiarks A^uho/san, I’resi<lciU ; Proftssar IC. Ami 
tineau, \'i< e I’resiclcnt ; 1 /. O/tirit-r Peaiire^i^arJ, Si in larv. 

(/) (Jt ntral Asia an<l Dardistiin ; Drs. ft. IV. Ihltna and G. IV. f.ciintr, 
I’residents ; Dr. JJ. Sr/i/ii.'i/rr, Seerelary. 

(Vi C'niaparativi' Religion, ei< . . t’roji .'•.•ior P. Afa./tf, I’lesul* ni ; Mr. C. 
//. A’. Carmiithiii. St ' letai)'. 

(//( (‘oinparat ivi: l.anguig' : Priuc,’ [jiricn t'anapartc, lion. l'ri:-i.Ient ; 

J'rop''.n’r Ctirl Ahrl. I'n ^iilenl, and Jtr. Ltihur, Se(ietar\. 

(/) Siigge ai<'>ns tor tin- l’.n< onrag< inenl of Oiiental Studii s ; />/-. G. II'. 
f.iilncr, i’rer itleiil ; Sir I.rpii Gri/Jin and /Vtyt.te rt C. IV. IV. 
f/v/v’/r/and D. L. A Jams, N'lo.- rr._sidenl:-. ; t^r. J. Val J'J'irrmaa, 
Se'Tct.ir}'. 

(;) In<lu-('liint.so : t’l imipii/ E. .1 vm,-ni-r, l*if.idttit ; Di. J. S. t'itini. 
Sfc r< lav\'. 

((■) l-iinolftg\-; /^rafi'\Sc-r G. iSi/.'/i'iiiJ, I’re.iident ; Pra/eswr IJ. CarJicr, 
\dee rre-^ident ; Mr. C. Rudy, Seci t.-lar}. 

C) [aj.ane.^e : liis Ew. the Japanese Ministt-r, lion. l’resid< nt ; Erejesmr 
/.ii/ii de /iV.v//r, l’i('sidt nt : Daiynro <Vc// and , 7 . Diasy, 

.Set'll lanes. 

(m) iiiavidian: P>aren '/'. de Paeiii, I’residenl, Mr. ■ /'. I'amec/t. 
StaTelars'. 

{'!) M.ila)an and 1 ’o! a oia, i ■ If.it. 'f he .Sn/tan tj /ahore, and f.ord 
Pembiiife, Jltjii. !’ii■ adt n: ^ : t‘ri.>fes:.or G. Sch/e^e/, I're.'.irlent ; 
/i'. A. .Siernda/e, Ida.. St < uia,\. 

(<p Ii I,-‘ ru< lions t(; le\j)loiei. /’/. f..it‘ie>\ ro-id'-nl : lh\ It. .S, h/ieh/tr. 
St-eretary. 

(p) I'illinographiral I’hilolcigs : /.)/ •. and l.ettner. I’m ,i<ii nts ; J//-. 

C. Johnstan, P.C.S., \'ii. i'n -idenl; Mi. G. Reynand, Sta ix tarv. 
(■/) Oiiental .Art, .Alt I ntlii.'ti\, \n !. I 'llogy, aiul jN nmisinaiies : Sir f- 
fA'iy/itnn and Sir /. it. Linton, lion. I’iesiilents ; .Mr. II. 
Simpson, 1 ’n. sident, and Mr. IV. de Gray Eiieh. Sei ri.tai)-. 
to ROations with Orii.ntals : Sir R. .Meade, l’re.-.idenl ; Geneial '/'. 
Denne/iy and ftr. G. IV. f.citner, \'ie„ I’tesidenls, and Mr. 11 . 
Martin IVood, Se. ret.try. 

(») Oriental laiignisti's in ('oninuri e, tic. .Sir A. A'. Roliit :u\(\ .Sir 
f cpeEGri/Jin, I’msidenls ; Coh'iiel/. Pritten, Secretary. 
it) 1 lie \ntliropolog}’, Science, and I’roduets, natural and artifK-i.al, ol 
the least : .Sir R. Owen and f)r. [. Peddoe, Hon. Presidents; 
E. Prahro'ds, dZsi/., and At. f'artailiiae, Vii'e-Presidenls ; Dr. IV. 
Jieni and Mr. A. I.. J.ewis, Secretaries. 

('■/) I'ixhihition of Ohjer ts and Books illustrative of ahuvr’ Secliotr-. : 
/ti. f.citner. President; Mr. G. C. ffaiti. Vice Presidi nl ; and 
Afr. il. f.citner, .SecKSary anti (’urator. 

T*r. Val 11 ’lcremao was appointed in charge ol daily Bulletins; Mr. 
P>. Alay in charge of Rejiortri to Pres-; ; and -Messrs. Birch, H. l.eilner, 
K. -A. Sterndale, T''asih-u<I-dtn Ahmad, Drs. fi. R. Badenoch and .Sehliehler 
as Mchinandars to foreign guests. 
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At'3 p.m. work was begun in the Sections. In Section (c Aryan), Dr. 
I/iiiTNKR, -in thc"absence of the Pre.sident, Profcs.sor Carol! r>KS, —^gave 
a resume of the elaborate Summary of Sanscrit Research since 1886, 
}>rcparc(l especially for the Congress by Professor C. OE Va.sconceli.os 
Aukeu.* The Secretary, Pundit Pulaki Ram, then read part of a long but 
most interesting paper on “Indian 'Pheogony,” by Professor Cuslav Opiiert l' 
of the Madras Presidency ('oUege. 'Phe discussion on the points raised 
in it by the author, regarding whirli Dr. l.citncr, Mr. Martin Wood, and 
other gentlemen ma<le observations, was reserved to another Meeting. 
'I'hc Session was closed at 5 o’clock. 

'Phe Summary of Research in Sanskrit studies compiled for the C.Mngress 
by Prof. ( 1 . de Vasc.oncelPjs .A^breu consists of ten sections, embrac:ing 
l>ibliogra|)hy, Vedit; Literature, I’hilosophy, ].;nv, Kpics, Arclia.-ology ;ind 
Ispigraphy ; Reports and Catalogues raisomies, Kthnography and Ceography, 
Western 'I’exts of .Sanskrit origin, Didactohjgy anrl “Various.” 'Phe critical 
portion mentions sixty-tliree authors and 115 i)ubli(.'ations, Ijctween 1886 
and i8()i, that liave |)assed through tlur learned 1 ‘rofe.ssor’s hands. 'Phe 
Summary thus deals not only with the ju-esent condition of \’edic investiga¬ 
tions, bivt also with tlie modern views that are Iield by learned pundits as 
regards the codic.es, es[)ecially the Araiiui'a-L^/iarnhX Shnalra. ,\n interest 
ing feature of the .Summary is the Professor's account of tho-.e stories and 
fables from India that have 'exercised an influenee on I',uroi)e tlirough 
I’oituguese media. He also gives, “'I'lie Present View of the Origin of the 
Indian 'I'lieatiay” “'Phe Importaiu'e of Epigraphy in the Literary History 
of India,” and ('crm])cndia on .Modern (Ilindu) Views of .-\ncient (Sans- 
< iit) I'acts. 'Pile Portuguese scholar finally supplies the Congress with a 
facsimile of an important Sanscrit insi ription at the c ountry seal of Penha 
\'erdc, at Cintra (in Portugal), which was submitted to the consideration 
of the Aryan .Section of tlic Congress. 

Proe. CiUstav OiM’ERT wislics attention to be drawn to the following 
points in his Pafier on “ Indian 'Pheogony ; ’ 'Primuvti and Brahmas, pp. 
9-20; Vishnu, p. 28; the similarity in the names of Oannes, p. 3.1 ; 
Indian and Turanian computations; on the Saligrama stone, jiii. .^5 .47 
(under which Brahman resides), pp. 35 47, and Civa on the Linga, p. 51. 

In Section h i the Master of St. John’s College jiresided, and as Pro- 
fe.ssor Montet had not yet arrived, I’rofessor Mutto.v-D wins read his [laper 
on “the Aid given by Arabic to Biblical .Studies.” t 

Professor P. Wri lo.N D.w lEs (Wales) contended diat the similarity of 
forms and sounds in the Arabic and the Hebrew tended to elucidate 
many knotty points and difpu ult passages. Araliic also threw light upon 
the terminations and suffixes of I lebrew words, and enabled them to 
understand what the Hebrew language was like anterior to the date of 
existing Hebrew documents. He also held that the study of the Koran 
would be very useful to the student of Hebrew. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Dr. Teitner, Dr 

* It i.s proposed to issui: lliis and other .Stiininaries of Ke-ie.irdi in v.arious Oriental 
■.pccialilies in a spcci.al volume. 

t Will he rcpoitcd in the “'rransactions.'" 
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1 ones and others took part, ainl a vote of thanks was passed to the reader 
of the Paper. 

It was resolved to recommend to tlm t'undress to nr-e tile encourage¬ 
ment of Arabic in connection with biblical studii s. 'I’he Alibe (Irai kin 
:.poke on “ Syriac diacritical points," illustrated hy him on the blackboard * 
Professor MoN'n;T hai'ing come in, noiv read his Summary of Research in 
the llelircw and cognate latiguages, after the mention by Abhe (.haflin of 
a few books omitted in the Summary. Dr. \ al d'P.remao moved ami 
Rabl>i (h)llanc/ seconded a vote of thanks tti Piofessor Montet fur his 
i.ituable Paper and (lie trouble Ite liad taken for tht' prep.tration of the 
\arious Summaries. Tlte vole icas carried by acclamation ; and after a 
few remarks liy Dr. l.eitner, the dist ussion on i’rofessor Montet‘s Paper, 
already ein ulated to the Members, on “.\ laituro Life among .Semitic 
Ivat es," was fixed for the ylh Seitlember ; and the sitting < losed .’ll 5..45 jt.m. 

The princip.'il theory maintaiiieil by Professor Montet was, that the 
doctrine of immortality and a futuie life was not k.ekl by the Semitic races. 

TL:DSDA\ lA'P.N IND, SDIT. I. i8nt- 

At .S oVlock the Congress [laid a visit to the P.ritish Musomn, where 
they weri.' shown (irienlal manus* tipis b) Mr. 1 '. de (Ir.ty llirth, ami 
v. lte'c light Ielreshment:. wr-re [trot ided tor the Members by the (Irgaiti.-'.ing 
('ommittec. - - 

The folhtwing ’I’elcgram was sent by the Sei relaiy (lettr ial to (ienera! 
Sir Henry Ponsotiby, Private ScMetary to llei M.ijesty tlte (^>tice.n kanpresa 
at B.iltnoral : 

“1 am re<|uestcd to submit fur the inform.ilion of Her Majesty the 
<,Hieen Kmpress tlte following Resolution, i>rop.,sed by the Organizing, 
('omniittee of the Sfatutoiy Xinth Intern.tlioiial < 'ongress of (h ientalists to 
its opening Meeting, v\ hit h was held vestertla> ;tt live Inner rem[)le Ihtll 
under tlte piesidem y of the Master of St. [ohit's College, <'ainbridge, su[)- 
poiterl by the l)isho[) of ^Vor( estei', the liali.ui .Ntiibassarlor, the t Ireek 
Minister, Dt:legales of the .S[)anisli limbassv, Ciovernment anrl L’niver 
sities, the Chinese, Ja[. .tnese, and oth<’r .Mmis'ries, Deleg.ties from the 
(lolony of Adelaide, Melbourne, and Hot iM.ijestj’s ,Se< relary of .Stale for 
the f.'olonie.s the Delegates from the Russian, l-'reiu h, ('.reek, and other 
Oovernmciits, Mtin-agnor 1 .ainy from Uelgium, and leading reiviesenla 
lives of the v.irious Christian and Jewish denominations in l-'Airo[)e, and i ( 
the Hindu, Mussulman, Par.si, Armenian, IJuddhist ((ieylon and btirmah), 
aiifl other <.ouimunilies, re[iresenting thirty seven countries, aiiel as many 
Lniversities ami learned bodies 

“ ‘ That the Statutory Ninth International ( 'ongress of (h ienlali.sts ex 
press it.s [trofound homage ami gratitude to Her Majesty the <,)aeen- 
Linpress, herself a student of an Oriental l.tnguage, for the recei)li<»n 
afforded within her realm to a galltering of (drienlalists and friends of 
Oriental studies, repre.senting thirty seven different countries." 

“The above Resolution,^which had Iteen internationally jvroposed and 
su[>ported [trevious to the Meeting, was carried with res[)ectftrl and unani¬ 
mous enthusiasm.” 

* Will be reported in the “ Tr.ini.ictioni.'’ 
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WEDM'.SDAY AIOKNINC’,, SETTEMrSER 2, 1891. 

IxM k I’l.Mi'i.K H.\r,r,, 10 A.M. 

(IcnenU in Secli. /? (i) Sn}:;;.^csiions for i/ic Encounv^enioti 

<f (himfat SiudicsJ' 

Dk. n Kk, wlui (111--.idi-cl, ;i dctitilc.d t.xti'inixjrc a( < fjLint of thf ^■arious 

systems of Oriental cdu<ation current ainojig Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Sikhs and other comnuinities, iis principally eluciriated hy his Repott on 
“■ Indigenous l ain* ation,” inadi' some years ago to the (lovei nnn.-nt of India. 
As regards Oriental studies in I'airojte, he said that the Ceaigress would he 
a failure unless it suggested thr nuans I'or pro^'iding better opportunities of 
studying Oriental languagi.'^. What was Avanted was the institution of metre 
travelling fellowships, scholarshijts, and professorshijts, and the adajttation 
of OrieiiL.d thought, (ivilization, and culttire to modern rc(|uiiemcnts. .A 
more systi'inatie stufly of Oriental languages wouhl Usui to greati,:r sym- 
jMtiiy with Oriental populations, and woulr] hel]> to (triserw those native 
languages which wete being threatened. 'I'he natives wcie too often 
beginning to negka t tlu' sludv of their rtwn 1 lassi< s on acciauni ol Euro- 
pe.m inlluence ; and the wanid could not afford to allow any fragments of 
n.itive cultme to die (applause). 'I h.e old native systems jiaid gieat atten 
tloii to detail, and .na; full of lessons to candirl European I'ldtu ati(mists. 

He h.id been appiointed by the Oovermnent to ia‘|)oit on indigenoiiS 
seiiools in the I’tmjab, and had tound nearly 7,000 remaining, in whit h a 
high tyjii- of education was given. 'rhe anglicized education which we, 
from a right motive no doubt, had itnjiosed, was killing off ttuse schools. 
.Viabic was taught in Aliihammadan schools, and, ns .a latiguage, was the 
imist Complete science that the A\c)rld h;id e\eT produced. Even the more 
firacticc ol the students learning the Koran by rote was a valuable feature 
in the ediK ational system among tlu. .M uhamniadans, on aermmt <if the 
mental disr iplinc it imjiarted, as lu- ccjuld testify, being out of the.' few 
Euro[)eans who had beam iillowed to study Ihe Koran in a Mos(|Uc 
School. In studying Sanskrit, the Hindu s\-stem took into rimsitleta- 
tion e\ery surrounrling t ire umsiance, however trivittl, whelhei relating 
to tlu.' weather, the lie.ilth, or st.atr- of mind td the jiupil, fir other 
m.atteis. Persian w.is fii\olous, the kinguage of the man of tlu world, 
elegant, slightly deceitful, and it fitted th<.' native for dijtlomtitic and social 
vlulics. It was somewhat cynit al, ( erttiinly heterodo.x, but extremely grace¬ 
ful ; and he w'ho ilid not know Persian in India wotild scarcely be consitlercd 
a gentleman, whereas, if he kitew Arabic its a Muhammadan, and Sanskrit 
its a Hindu, he would be thoroughly trusted. Hindustani, which we had 
mflir.ted on the country as a j)oj)ular ami ntttion.al language, was a compo¬ 
site tongue that had growit to tie most e[)igrammatir, combining the 
elegance of Persian with the honesty of Hindi. Describing the caste, 
tlieory, the speaker said that it was a higher ideal than the efforts made in 
Europe by one cla.ss to get into another, as if anything could be higher 
than being perfect in one’s own calling. • Most of our refrjrms and improve¬ 
ments had received their first inspiration from some neglected and unac¬ 
knowledged Oriental source ; and when he saAV an Oriental trying to ape 
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European manners he was filled with desfiair, nut only for him, hut also 
because he was taking away from the world the example of comparison 
by wliich alone progress was fiossihle. Sympailiy also gave life to in- 
striK tion ; an<l this sympathy had carried him through < ountries where- tra¬ 
vellers both before and after him had been killed. 'I'he subtle intluciue of 
f:limatc, diet, and birth on the nature of studies had to be considered ; and 
in this connection he asserted that earh marriages made the natives re.sjion- 
sible and good snidcnts, as he r oiild speak from actual knowledge, having 
iiad hundreils of native student under him, as Principal of the l.aliore 
C'lovcrnment and Oriental Colleges. It was only wasting the time and 
money of Tinglish philanthropists, to pietend for a moment (at any rate .so 
far as the East was concerned) that early marriage was a misfortune. Dr. 
!-eitncr contended that it was theii <lut\ to preserve and de velop accord 
ing to nati\e teipiirenK nts what yet lemained to tlu; (uiental despite 
tile vicissitudes to whicli the races had been subject by politit.d invasion. 
'I'he Hindu would never be loyal to the Ciovernmenl unless he remained 
a true natiw-, imbued with a di-cp reverem c for parents, the aged, Oovern 
inent, and (lod. Asa s])C(ial object of lliat ('ongress, he had tej jiropose, 
“ I'hat the attention of the various (io\ ernments lepieseiited at the Con- 
giess sliould be drawn to llie im])ortani:e of fostering (Irienlal studies and 
methods, in the Idist, wlk-re they were beginning to be igttored, and in 
f’.urnpe, where tliey slwiild form [lart of both sjx-cia) and general education.” 

'i bis Resolntiun was unanimously < airicd, Profi-ssor S( ui.i'.oKt, wlio 
seconded it, sAtongl) Mijiporting the view dial the native pojailations 
slujuid be left to their own < iv iii/atuin-'. He knew little ol India, but :i goc^d 
deal C)f Ciiina and (ajian. \\'lv tr lie saw the ( iluiiese keeping to their fdd 
( iistoms, religion, and liiei.itms , and ob.si iwcd iIku the Japanese adopted 
all soils of misgrowths of Eui(^]ie.in < .vili/ation, lie felt more respe< I amJ 
admiration for the l.irgcr nation. 

The Rev. Hi.um.v.w (ioi r.wa/ al-.o spoke to the Kcwolution, heaitily 
approving of Dr. Eeitner’s suggestions for lostenng the study cif (triental 
I -angiiagcs. 

I'he following rc^solution.Sj agreed to h)’ lie- Sectional ( Dmmittces. were 
then unanimously adopted : • 

r. That post.s be i.-stablished for scholaislrips in Hebrew ;uid the < og 
nate hmguagxs, as wall as Icctiiieships and ]irolessoiships, ordinary and 
cxfracrrdinary, tcj encourage these studies, which do mat pay fmancially. 

2. Th;it graded dijiloma.s, .according to merit, scholarships for cs.-uiys 
shcjwing original re.search, and medals for ex<'e])tional merit, lie offered to 
encejurage younger scholars. 

3. d'hat a memorial be- drafted, to lae forw.irdcd to the authorities of 
the great public schools of the.' kingdom, praying that Hebrew lie taught, 
like Greek and Latin, on af.ccaunl of its importance for .Scrijitural studies. 

4. That .some standard (T Hebrew' be reejuired for ordination, and that 
a memorial be suggested from the t”ouncil of the International Congre.ss 
to the Archbishops and ilishcjps, asking tliat Hebrew lie made imperative 
on candidates for ordination. 

5. 'I'hat a similar memorial be sent to the heads of the religious bodies 
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of the United Kingdom and to patrono of livings, to interest them in these 
studies and to suggest their reserving avteris paribus a few openings for 
those who distinguished tliemselves in such studies. 

6. 'I'hat Dr. Leitner’s prize on “Messianic prophecies,” be accepted 
with thanks, as a means of promoting such studies in the Christian 
ministry. 

7. That a Semitic I’liilological Association be formed in this country as 
recommended by Section (/> i), and adopted by the l''ifth (leneral Meeting 
of Members held on the i.ph April, i8yi. 

8. 'I'hat Ii)r. T.citner’s kind offer of the use of a house at Woking, for the 
.\nnual Meetings, ICxaminalions, Exhibits, 1 .ibrary, etc.,, of the Association 
be acceptetl, as also the rccommendatitai of Section (J> 1) that it would 
much encrourage the study t>f Hebrew and cognate languages, if, connected 
with the proposed Association, a mi.xed Hoard of Exanviuers, representing 
various denominations. wor<' » onslituted, at whose recommendation diplo 
mas and degrees could be lainferred, of J.iccntiatc, Hachelor, Master, and 
Doctor in Oriental Eilcrature (I). 0 . 1 .., et<',,) ; and th.at the Oriental Uni 
versity Institute be empowered to aj)ply h>r a charter accordingly. 

The Rev. Dr. B.\m:Nc)C;H suggested “ .\ Practical Plan for Promoting 
the Knowledge of Hebrew in (Ireat Britain.” fie said : (i) 1 need not 
refer to the Hebrew' language itself, nor to its relations to other Oriental 
languages. The objeert of this pa[)cr is simjdy to sketch out very briefly a 
juactical plan, by which a knowledge of the language may be promoted. 
(2) 'Phere are numerous PJniversitics,-^ olleges, seminaries, and other insti 
tutes of learning in England, Wales, and Scotland, which, to a greater or 
less extent, have made [irovision for the acxpiisition of Hebrew lor their 
students. But in too many cases the extent of knowledge is only sufticaenl 
to enahle the stuelent merely to pass his examination as rcijuired by 
his College. (.3) By establishing a special fund rrut c^f which prizes or 
scholarships shall be offered every year as the funds may permit to the 
matriculated .stuelents of all such Colleges and Institutions of learning 
•above referred to, the amount of such prizes or scholarships to be regu¬ 
lated by the Board hereinafter referred to. (4) 'I'he members of the 
Board to be nominated for the first ye ar by this Congress and thereafter by 
the Oriental Institute, Woking. (5) This Board to be the trustees for the 
funds placed at their disposal, to apiioint examiners, and to regulate the 
amount of prizes anti scholarships to be. offered and aw'arded. (6) 'I'he 
examinations shall be held yearly at the Oriental Institute, Woking, or at 
the rcsjiective Colleges or Institutes tif learning which may accept the offer 
of the Bt)ard and agree to cany out the e.xaminations as prescribed by the 
Board. (7) ’^I'he names of the successful students and the proceedings of 
the Board to be duly reported to the Statutory International Congresses 
which may be held from time to time, and recorded, in their official Trans¬ 
actions. (Approved by the Meeting.) 

'Phe Rev. I’rofcssor T. Wittox-Davies (Haverfordw’cst College) read a 
Paper on “'Oriental Studies in Great Britain.” He pointed out that in 
this country Oriental languages were much neglected in our scats of learn¬ 
ing and by the Government. In none of our public schools was Hebrew 
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taui;ht, or any other Eastern language. In (Germany, in the (lymnasien, 
and even in some of the lower schools, Hehrew w.as taught, and candidates 
for the mini.stry were compelled to study it. Indeed, before entering upon 
t!ic theological curriculum at the Lbiivcnsitics, a theological student was 
retpiircd to know as much Hebrew as would cpialify for a Scotch B. U. In 
the University Colleges of this country Eastern studies were almost ignorc<l. 
At University College, London, there were four Oriental professors; at 
Ritig’s College, there were three Isastern (.'hairs; at Leeds and at Bristol 
there was a professor of Hebrew; in the Welsh Uni\crsity colleges there 
was not one single Chair devoted wholly to Eastern subjects. In the great 
majority of theological colleges I here was not a single Chair wholly set a)>art 
for Hebrew and Old 'I'cstamcnt. Strotland was best off in this matter; 
while W'ales, with not f)ne .single (.'hair of the kind, was most behind. 

’I'hc Resolution of Section {h i), to recommend Arabic Tts an aid to 
Biblical studies was approved by the Meeting. 

I'lirther proposals for the encouragement of Oriental studies were post 
[loncd to Tuesday, the 8lh September, after the Aleeling had ai)pr<jved the 
recommendation of I’rolessor Ao.v.ms to mcmoriali/e the Scottish Univer 
sities' Commissioners regarding the exclusion of Semitic languages, etc., 
from the M.A. (Honours) (.'ourse in the Dratt Ordinance issued by them. 

.■\s reg.irds the Paper by the Rev. G. K. Gillespie, “Claims of Ori 
ent.d Studies on the ('lergy," the matter was referred to .Section {b i), which 
appioved of the suggestion of Dr. (.ilillbrd, that it should be printed in ;i 
paper, say, like the' “ E.xpositor,’’ whiue it might Ije seen by those for whom 
Jl was intended. 

.Mr. R, G. H.M.iiiOK I ox then read .i reinark:ible Paper on “ Dwarf Races 
and Dw'arf WVirshij)," in whi( h he dwelt on hi.s discox a.-ry of a tribe of dwarfs, 
living for the most part south of the .Atlas Mountains, but also to some 
'light e.Ntent and spor.adieally on the north, who are probably of the same 
origin as the dwarfs discovered by Panin Pasha ami Mr. .Stanley in the vicinity 
<.)f X'icioria Nyan/a, but of a higher social and ini<.illectual tlevelojimeiU. 

Phe P;i[ier will, it is hoped, be puLiIished in the Pransaclicms, when the 
t oiuroversy to w'hich it gave rtse will have levl lo .'Oine < om lu.-.!on. 


WlsDNESD.W Al-PERNOOX, SLl‘TlCMBER 1S91. 

Scciiou (/v 1) Ucb>T,i\ Syriac, Aramaic, dc. 

Wednesday afternoon opened with an interesting Paijerby the President, 
she Rev. Dr. C. T.wi.ou, on the “'I'extual Criticism of Pirke Aboth. ” 
I'he writer referred to a catalogue of MSS. of Pirke Aboth which he had 
in preparation, his list comprising, besides those of London, Oxford, and 
('ambridge, a number of MSS. examined by him in Pari.s, Hamburg, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg. l.)r. 'Paylor instanced the Commentary in the British 
IMuseum by R. Isaac ben Schelomoh, of the Israeli family' of 'I'oledo, and 
also that in the Mac.hsor Vitry, suppo.scd to be by R. Jacob ben Shimshon. 
(The Paper w’ill be found printed at length in this i.s.sue of the A.(A.R.) 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the Pajvcr, Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, and the Revs. Wilton Davies, Gillcs[>ie, and Gollancz took part. 
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A valuable I’aper on the I’rosody of St. Ephraim’s Flymns in Syriac \va'. 
then read before the Section by tlic erudite Syriac Scholar, the Right Rev. 
Prof. L.nmv. Since the i6th century, the learned Maronite Ainira had given 
some of the distinctive characters of Syrian poetry. Me had observed that 
•Syrian prosody does not measure the verse by the cjuantity of Ihe syllables, 
but by their number, whether long uc short in quantity. The Byzantine 
Melods have imitated the Spian, and have borrowed from St. Iqihrem the 
model of their stnqjhes. -Mgr. Lamy believes with Asstanani, Hahn, T.ettirc, 
and Bickell, that the general (haracters of tin; Psalms are the satne as those 
f)f the great Syrian })oet. He gave the history and criticism of the different 
prosodical essays giv’en by Syrianists sinct: Aniira till to-da)', and he analyzed 
the treatises given by the Syrians themselves and recently published. He 
divided the [xretical writings of St. Ephrem, tin; greatest Eastr rn (.'hristian 
writer, into “measured discourses,” or Mimres, and into hymns, or Mitdni'ilu-s. 
'I'he Mi//ircs have all about seven syllables. 'I’hc magnificent |)oem, in twelve 
chants, on Joseph sold b)’ his brethren, is in verse of seven syllaliks. 'The 
Hymns, or Madrashes, are formed ofstiophes, all like the fir. t and ir gukitcd 
by the cn or tone, wiiieh corrcsiionds uith theol tlie Cueeks 

Hitheitii Ihe /'/>////of the hymns of St. isphiem were unknown, be< au'-e the 
gretit Roman edition oftheS)riac works of the r ha f of .Syi i.in po'■t^, heal 
neglected to give them. The learnetl Professor of Lou\ain has rei (.i\ciet.l 
more than sixty in the manuscripts of tlu- British Musi.um, and has thus been 
ablt; to determine the rhythm and the prosody of five to si.x hundred h\ iHii:.; 
tor several of tlu.'.iO hs inns arc the same' /tirmui. This svork had not \e t 
been done. Mgr. l.amy further showed llrat Asseanani anil Hahn relied on 
a defective te.xt when they n'aintaincd that St. iiphrern. boirowed his /iinm 
from Bardosanes. .After- which Prof. CiRAI n.\ (who is engaged on his 
inqiortanl work, P-\iROi.oOiA Svi;i.\('.\) concluded hi.s remarks on the 
subject of his Pajier <.)f tlie jirevious day, ‘‘S\riar Diacritical Points.” 

d’he Ikqiers which followed ilealt witli the i iairns of fdriental Studies on tin. 
f.'lergy by the Rev. L\ ( 1 . K. (lille.spie (already referred to), the translation 
of a MS. from the Ikioii Pkii.vI' of Nmuis on •riii'. Hisioicx' oi iiii-. 
Samaritan.s by Rev. J’rof. Witton-l )a\ies (which will ap[.iear in the “’rrans 
ai tions”), and with an explanation of the appearance of “ Driental legends in 
the Sacred Scripture.s,'’ by the Rev. Di. A'.vi. 1 )'Iski-..m.\o. He dwelt on the 
imjiortancc of a careful reference to the Hebrew original in cases in which 
the translation does not appear capable of explanation. 'I'hus, the Hebrew 
word which is translated “ scrjient, ’originally meant “ lusscr,”or “ whisjicrcr,” 
and, regarded in this light, the Biblical serpent became a tempter, instead of 
the creature in an Oriental legend. 

.A I'apcr was next read by -Mr. Maiu .Xot.i.R, M.A., whiclt was highly 
appreciated, on “'I'hc Hetilth Laws of the Bible, and tlieir Influence 
upon the Life and Condition of the jews.” It dwell, not only on the 
Health Laws of the Bible, but on the Rabbinic interfiretations ami ordi¬ 
nances, such as the washing of the hands before and after meals, before 
prayer, the Passover cleaning, the dietary laws, etc., all of which were cal 
culated to induce the Jew to live habitually in an atmosphere of cleanliness. 
The comparative immunity of the Jew from diseases, such as cholera and 
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the ijhv^ue, was accounttxi for. He showetl how the remarkahle immunity 
of tlie Jews from tuljeirular and s('rolul<'iis dise.ist^s could be traced to tlie 
enforix'nient of tlie strict examination (^f the internal organs in the ('ase < 4 ' 
cattle. The prohibition as to not eating any creeping thing applied to in¬ 
sects, and even to animalculie which <'ould be discerned. ’The observant 
few, therefwe, refrained from eating putrid or decayed food, or polluted 
water and tainted milk. Hent'e the immunity from many contagious ami 
other diseases found t<j exist among other races. ()ther dietary laws and 
ordinances as to <-leanliness, ma'aiage, .and burial were then revievved, and 
the c.iuses ot the temperance prevailing amongst Jews was investigated. 
The iiabit ol earl)- mairiages was api)roved frtjin a [)h\siological [)oint of 
view : a < om]taris(3n was <lrawn Itetween the slatisti<'s of marriages and births 
in I’ru^sia and krance with lho.se of the Isasteiai distric ts of }'airo])e. .Mr. 
.\dler \.'ent fulh' into st.itislics obtained a few montlis ago by tlie (iensus 
()fli( e among 10,000 jewish families in the L’nite<l .'states. \vhi( h showed 
that the mortality ]*er 1,000 among tlutse was -- 

( a ti'-i il 


Icu-. )SS.>. 

J'rian ('(uistimptii.'n... Males ... .5^>'57 

,, ., ... l-’emales , .’,40’ ... i.pVi’ 

I’rom Hiabetes .. Mtdes . e'7..| 

,, ...... ... females... ip'sO 1'e t 

1 'icjtn disease ot Spina) t'oid ... .Males O'go t TJ 

., ., ,, . I'emales .. 0'i8 ... Vtr 


rite greater mortalits' of tla' lew is most ap[)arcnt in aKi.ei ionof tlte 
nerv()Us s).ste!n and the organs of digestion timl rlrculation, Su< h .st.itisti<'s 
wi.att to ciriihrm the slati,‘m( nt of Dr. Ikhrenii, “that in e\ery one of the 
biostatic privileges tin- Jew.s enjo)-, the' [leiialt) h.as to be paid for laxity of 
observance.s. aitd those who transgress have to siil^mit to tlie mexoraltle law 
of being “cut off from their [)eo[)Ie, so far as the physical ad’.antages of 
their ra< e aie eonccnicd." 

.\ discussion took place, in uhitdi Mr. Hagojaan, Mr. Hjde ("larke, and 
Dr. I.eitner took part The latter showed that longex ity am.! early marriage 
went with the preservation of caste :is among Hindus ami. practically. Je'’.s. 

I’A IS 1.1 .•\ .M I. \ 1 C 1 r.X.M 1 iF.ti s. 

Strfto>i (/' 2) Arabic and Is'/dm. 

I’Kni i;s~.oe SKN.xroR Don P. ok tkw.vNOOS in ihi- Dhaik. 

I’rofessor F. |. Skmonk.t lead a Paper on “The .Arah-.Spanish Woman 
ind her Position in Sjianish Civilization,"'contending that the improvement 
in her position was entirely attrihutablc to the influence of Christianity. 
An animated discussion followed, in which Professor Derenliourg, IVofcssor 
0 [)pert, and Dr. Lcitner contested the theory of Professor Siinonet, while 
Pr(jfc.ssor (iayangos insistetl that Christianity had nothing to do with the 
amelioration which had taken place, and wliich was entirely rlue to the 
ethnic influence of tlie .Sjianish. 

Prof. Simon K i also prescgited a most interesting account of the Orientalists 
produced by the L'niversily of Cranada and of their labours. Finally, he 
presented a third work, also specially xvritlen for the f.’ongress, on he 
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llispano-Moznrabic dialect, for all of which valuable comnuuiicalions he 
was warmly thanked. 

Professor H. I )F,KKXiiouRf; read a Paper on the TIiinyarite Inscription 
No. 32 of the British Museum, which he copied on a blackboard. 'I'hc 
first line, the letters of which arc broken and have only the bases, had 
defied all atteiniits at deciphering. The learned Arabist there discovered 
the name of a new Sabean king, Nasha ’garib \'ouhaiuin, which is also 
found on a monument recently acquired by the Louvre Museum. 

'I'he Rev. AV. M. jOM'.s, I). I)., then gave an interesting ac< oiint of his 
“ l’'ir.st I.esson in .Vriibic and the letter 

Scefion {c i) Aryan, Sanserif, and Hind//ism. 

Baron 'I'rxnoR of. R.wisi, who presided, e.xplained an interesting inscrip¬ 
tion from the 'I'emple of Udeypore, in Malva, uynm the River Ncrbiidda. 
The inscripticSn, copied l.iy I’rinscp, was translated into I’ali in Devanagari 
by Ckiptain Burke, aitd into I'.nglish by a native interpreter atlaclicd to 
the Asiatic Sociuty of ( ailculla. This inscription is the account of a great 
ceremony celebraiad in th<- iith century of the Christian era, on the 
occasion of the r> buikling of an old Icmiile by the Christians of St. I'liomas, 
aiul dt-dicated to Mary the 1 )ivine Mediator. 'I'his inscription gives a list 
of a great number of important documents, and names 8,.4.90 communities, 
whii.'h shows the importance to which Christianity had attained in Central 
Indi.i at that epoeli. lie proposed, as at the first London ('ongre:,s in 
1874, that this mural in^ciiption be photographed, as at [irescnl the 
coc>ics differed maleriallv, and the Meeting trusted that the CiOv< rnment 
of India would at last take sU'ps to have the imjiorttint question involved 
settled (.nice for always, b\ st.p]>lylng the lasjnired photograph. 

The last I’ayier wa^3 a brief om; yirescnted b) the Oclegate ol the (Ircek 
Ciitvernment, I’rof. C\Kot.ti>Ks, the President of the Aryan Section. 'I'here 
was no time to read his main l'a])er on “The Aryan (Jrijpn.of tb.e National 
Names \r>A«‘ruhjs and ISi'/iO'j in Asia Minor," which will be jniblishcxl in the 
‘‘ Transa* tion.s " ol' the Congress. It was a description of an oUl Armenian 
festival, Bartuharia, to (X'lebratc the arrisal of s[’viing in .Asia Minor. 
.Another lurint c.\i>laine(l by the learned Brijfe.ssor had referenc.e to the 
relations existing between the Armenian and the old I’hrygian languages, 
.as shown by the Phryajan inscriptimis. 

WMDNKSD.-W FA'LNTNC, .SFd’'rE.MBLR 2, 1S91. 

General J/eefi/zg in .Sie/ian (o)^ Cc-'n/'arafir'e /leiit^io/i, Faiklo/e, l.ain, ete. 

.At the evening meeting, Professor Cordikr jiresiding, Afr. C. C. Lf.f.vmo 
ciuitributed a Paper on “The Salagrama Stone of India,” a curious link <'on 
necting the Last and W est. It was about the si/e of an orange, and is a 
kind of ammonite, having a hole in it. A'ishnu the J’rcserver once, when 
pursued by Siva the Hestroyer, prayed to Afaya (illusion or glamour) to 
protec t him. She changed him into a stone through which the destroyer, 
as a worm, wound his way. Since that time this stone is worshipped. 
Mr. Iceland found that in the Tostaana Romana, a district in Northern 
Italy, there arc families of wizards, among whom a vast amount of old 
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Etruscan-Roman lore is preserved. Among other objet ts they hold in 
great veneration a stone called salagrana. It is really stalagmite from 
caverns: hut as it resembles the little mounds inadi- h\ catth-tvurms, the 
|)easants believe it is really the same pelrilied. This faith, that worms 
have made and passed through it, closely connects the salagrana with the 
•alagrama. d'he Italians carry the salagrana in a red bag, putting with it 
I'crtain magical herbs. 'I’hcy fust pronounce o\er it an incantation, wliich 
i; to the effect that the irregularities and cavities, etc., in it are sucli ;is to 
bewilder the evil eye and de[)ri\e it of its ]xnvcr. It was carefully taught 
to .\fr. 1.eland iit great detail, that anything like grains, irregular aiul 
( onlused surf.ices, interlai'ed serpents, or hv'ori 'mliraiali, or intertwined 
works, all blunted the evil eye. Such interlacotl cords are [sold in shops 
in 1 lorence as ( harms. Eton the convolvulus is grown in gardens against 
lualociiiio. Therelore the salagrana is prized. Mr. I.ekind i.*\hil)ited a 
s.ilagiana which luul been worshipped (or generations ; :\lso one which he 
had found ami which, being' pronounced g<:nuine, h;td bivn rcconsei'nited 
with invocations and herbs. 

Dr. bi.iTN'KK, in moving a vote of thanks, which was carried, to Mr. 
I,- land for his suggistive ira[)er, thought it possible that as so inan\ 

I-lovenlim.' arts I esenibleil thcase of -\gra, the llirlian wr.irkmen cmployetl 
1 1 \ the I’.mperor .\kbar luig.ht have carried back to lial)' .a kind of cult 
ol the sahgrama stoiis*. 

\ I'aper wa". then read by Mr. If. (I.vkmicii.M'.i,, entitlid, ‘Yi’oints ol 

<'on'at t in Eastern and W’e.stern Eolklore, " which brought out man\ 
intere-aing examples of fairy tales and ((.ilklore identical in Ikistern and 
’i\ estern ((‘untrics. , 

A I’aiier, whir'll had jku tly been already conununic ii <1 to T/w gu/juU 
cj Anwrican Polklo)r, was then read liv Dr. l.Ki r.M'.it on behalt’ lal ('on-ail 

I , VossioN, of Philadelphia, on “ \at Worship in the Iraw.iddy \’alle\.' 

II was not a worshiji in the exact sense of the wool ; it is not even th. 
India.n occultism, or study I'f the unknown lorccs of n.iture : it is a .sim[)!e 
jiropitirilion of sjiirits, whi'h a thin veil only separate-; from the exterior 
world ; in Del, a pure geni()latry. The (»ld poimlar beliels of the aboi ig.ine ; 
iiave persisted in Ihirmah in spite of the purer iitiluences cjf lludLlhism. 
just as they are found nowadays in the tablelands of the Ilimalavan 
Mountains, whence tlie Ihinnese emigrated t(j the Irawaddy Valley. It c. 
the ol(.l ])henomcnon so well known to the students of folklore, and 
which nowhere can be more clearly traced tlian ;imong llie [a'j'ulat’dn-- 
ot Indo ('hina, ami cs[)ccially among the llurmcse. 

The Rev. Dr. V.\i. d’Eki-'.m.xo naul a Paper entitled “ Spiritual Intr-rjire- 
tation of the jMuhainmad.an Heaven,’’ in whicli he held that Mahomet's 
idea oi Paradi.se was not .simply the aboile of “ black eyes and lemonade," 
as had been said by Moore. A material \iew of heaven was, however, 
the common belief of Muhammadans, arising possibly from the neecssitj 
of clothing spiritual ideas in figurative language. Probably almost similar 
views largely prevailed among Jews and Christians. Dr. Li-utmcr pointed 
out that the Koran had guarded itstdf against tht* sensual interpretation of 
the description of Paradise in the second chapter, by referring immediately 
afterwards to the “ Bafidah ” or gnat to mark its figurative character. 
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Mr, I'", r. I’jOdOTT then read a Paper on “Tiie Music of Japan.’' A 
)dackboard enabled him to cxj)lain the scales <if Japanese music, and the 
pc<'uliarity of the thirteen-slrine;ed kota, which is the national instrument 
of tiie country. We hope that this Paper, as also that of ('aptain Day 
on “Indian Music,” will be piiidishcd in the “Transactions.” There arc 
similarities between them ; both liave the tonalities of the [»lain chant, 
with tlie sole diffen.-nce that tlie Indians sing true and the Japanese sing 
fals(-, but do so voluntarily, since singing true is ttot considered fa,sliional)le. 
M. Duif.i'; (IriMi r, Mr. A. (iit.in-.u r, and oilier musical authorities, joined 
in the inti-resting di ussion that fi.>li.>wt'd. 

rilLdtSD.W MOKNINt;, SPd'TPMPDR g, 

IsK wirvcKS' IlAf.i,, [.V( oki-oiiA 11.0 1 ..VU Socij, r\ , (hi wcl.KV La.nk. 

(IcfH'ral in St'C/ions (o), " I’.MM.oki r.s.” {d) (wre/d 

(t’) I', {m) J^rariJitjn, (//} .l/.r/i/ru v, (./) Oriental .4 rOirrala^y. 

ddn, M'.sriu oi Sr. John'- ('< n.i.i c, l, (' \ m nui oc, i:, i\ ini; ('iivu!. 


C wlopean Mciini/te/it'i in Majnrca and .IP/naiea. 

Sei/iitn (</). M. Car'i Aii.ii \c, describing tlic ]>rimitive monuiMcnts of ilie 
I’.dcaiii Klands, whitdi he had been recently instructed to e\amme by tlic 
i’'ren( li .Minister of Public Instruction, assigned to them a Pelasgic or 
('yclopean (harac ter, similar to those uhicli are tbtind throughout the 
Mediterranean, and of which both the date anil c.\planation must lie 
sougiit in the i’,asl. lie has proved the e.Nistence in Majorca and .Minorca 
of remains <'f real fortificcl t<)wns, like a (.Ireek Acropolis. 'I’hesc were 
probalily [ilaces of refuge at a period of’lunstant tribal war, or of inia-s- 
sanl fear or the landing of pirates. I'liese tortitied places were at some 
distance t'njm the most exposed ci.iasts, sometimes on a [ilain, sometimes 
on elevated spots, d'he walls were for the most part of huge imsluapen 
blocks, twelve feet or fi.)iirteen feet high, and covered areas of some lum 
dreds of scpiare feet. 'Phere were feiv gates, but one of them together 
with the adjoining fortifications were well preserved, and gave a good 
i<lea of their < httracter. In the inside of each town there was a s[.ecial 
monument of large hewn tttoncs, so arranged as to form a semi circle. 
'Phere were al 'O a ntimber of galleries constructed by means of stones 
resting on jiillars, under which one could hardly »t;ind upright. It was 
clear that the builders were in the habit of living like nomads under tents. 
Phere were also a kind of towers calleil “ Palayots, " the huge walls of 
which concetiled small crypts or cellars. Ilum.in bones were found to have 
lieen interred in artifieial grottoes, not tmlike the jilaccs of sepulture 
which were found in the I'last of France and in Portugal. 'Po each of those 
there was a narrow entry and a small ante cltamber leading by a still 
narrower portal into the crypt, where the remains were discovered. 'I'he 
bones were not burnt ; but no other objects were found interred with them, 
us AI. Cartailhac had not discovered any burying place which had not been 
plundered. There were no traces of the stone age, except a flint blade, 
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which seemed to have come directly from Mi-.sarlik, as it was of tlic same 
siicx and of the same wcirkmaiiship ; hut a good many hron/.es resembling 
those fonnti in Asia Minor were discovered. 'I'hc pottery of jNIinorca was 
unlike that of any other connlry in the Medilerr.un.an. 

Se.fion^d'). Putiico-J H'y.m Jiiscri/’/iiijis. Si,// dnti Star W'orshif'/'crs. 

'I’he .seconi.l l’a[)er was iea<l l)y i)i'. l.MiNi.u on helialf of Captain 
Mai )X, of the .\<ademy ol Hip[)nnc. hone, .Mgu rs. Ils 1 )elegalc, tlie 
IJaron I. dk liA^■l■, who had done niiicli foi the (.'ongress, would himself 
haw re;ul the pa[)cr Inil foi sudden indisposition. ('a[>lain Malix, who 
had made a thoioiigh study of (he l'iini(o l.ihjan ins< ri[ition of Thugga 
.ind many other 'Xinains of l.ii)\an styles to lie Idimd in Northern Africa, 
gives the ( oiu hision he has i ome to in th:s I’.tper. I'rom remains foiiml 
in the vaih-’V of the Chailii, (he exploit r < oneludcs th.rt a po|,)iilal ion of 
foreigiieiwho had come ia .i - guests, settlesl in .na! in t uiue.! jiermanently 
this '.alloy, long enough to (ori'i a Itmg.uage founded ujion .i Semitic type, 
with l/ihvan, rhionit ian, ami nelaxav t'lemems mixed. '1 he\ liad been 
erroneously I tmlminded with die llt.ibers. It w.'.s a [>i>]iiilation ol the same 
tvpe as those inhabiting the b.inks of tlie Nile, who are mostly \v(rrshi))pers 
of .\stre.i. ^\'hile ht' altribult-d .in etiilv eptx li to these pooj'lc, the .uilh<.)r 
dal not < onsider (hem ctmieu.por.iiy with the iin.isiim of dut arm) of 
licit iiles, but rather with the i ommencement of the ('hristian eia. .Manv 
ifolein [leoples lt.)lluwt.'il the saint; routes to die esi, to tain into aiK ieni 
.Nimntli.i die religious beliefs ol' h'.gviit in du' limes o(' (he I’har.iohs ; .and 
oilier evident.es prtivvtl that tht;v were w'orslu’|)| le: s ol' (ht; si.irs and the sun. 
rhest W'eu- (he (ew jails gle.nr il lioin th.; uiscriplions : but their history 
lemaiiiv'd to be written b)’ sonu; tutiiie e\]>loror, 'V'hether they h.id been 
attraiied or driven to the vtillev ol the I iuilti.i b\ t!ie Romans tir the 
I'htenii i.nis, or wht.ther de v volunt.iiiiv emigralei.l, w.i' unknown. 
.Neither w.is it known how long du - v h.id liv ed theic, nor w helht. r there were 
el ewhtie tr.K es (d these p’-ojil, , 

Si'cih'/i {hi). P/rfiistoric Di it, iiium P. Hiii.is i// //i,f/ii. by Mr. 

I'. I'.vwt t.J i. 

I Nils raj.)er will be [.lublisheti in full iti tlw next number tii the .iMti/ir 
(h/ir/Ziv/i' with, at least, our ])hotogr.ij til illuslrativ i; ol' the ch.i- 

ra< lets and draw'ings of pre hisltirie llellary ; only a shiul abstr.ict irf it is, 
thciefore, given in this [ilace. | Sim e leading his Taper, a letter has 
rt.ached ^^r. K. Tawcell, the explorer, from In's friend Mr. Knox, who has 
discovercti a rather remarkable rot k pit turc in die same jilace. It i.s of a 
man in the act of throwing a spear or javelin with .1 large leal shaped head, 
having ;i defined ridge, at a deer. behind the spear head is represented 
a cross-bar, as if to prevent the spear from jHii.trating too deeply: and 
in the neck of the deer thcie is, .stickin,g .1 spear iie.id similar lir the one 
being thrown. 

Mr. hawcett slated that, directed by the disrovery of tin; remains of 
stone-folk at Kapgal, a hill nc;ir Bcllary, lie started off w idi two (ompanions 
to the mountain, in June last; and at a point hardly or not at all visited 
by Europeans dist'overed what jiroved to be picture rm'ks. On a < loser 
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examinalion the iKirty found themselves in presence of an extensive stretch 
of picture rocks, the existence of wliich in India seems never to have been 
susjrected. I’he curious thing about all of them is, that the details of the 
pictures are far less distin('l when the rocks are looked at closely, than when 
looked at from a [)oint fartlier distant ; the best distance lieing fifteen or 
twenty h-et. The figures of elephants, tigers, anlelo|)es, an<l human beings 
were found in tlu- pictures in great variety. 'I'here were no horses, The 
discovi.-ry of Hint implements and wea[)f)ns, the situation of the rocks them- 
selve.s, and the subjects jiortrayed U])on them, led to the belief that they 
were exta uted by a pre-liistoric rai'e inhabiting India anterior to the Hindus. 

Mr. I'awf ett’s l*a];er was illusti'ated by phologra})hs <.»f the ro<'k-drawings ; 
and there were also specimens of the cinder, Ixmes, flints, et<'., found in 
the cinder-nunmds. 

After the reading of Mr. h'awcett's I’aiier, Dr. l.eitner purposed, and 
tlie Meeting carried by acclamation, a resrrlution that “ a (.'ommission be 
lormed, I'omjrosed (rf MM. (.'artailhac, fiein, lleddoe, (larson, I.ewis, and 
lirabrook, for the furtlier investigation anti jiroseeutiou in their variou,-^ 
antliro}»()logieal aspec ts of tlie disccrveric's made at Jlella’y in connection 
with theii' linguistic', (.•thnogra[)liii al, aiicl ;intic[uarian jioinls of view. " 

'I'lie ('ommissiern has .-,in<.c.' jiiesented the follcjwing; Report, from which 
wi.- cjucjle : 

‘‘ S’criir ('ommissioni'!',! have been unable, in consecjuenc i- of the absence 
ol some of thi'ir number, to make suc-h a detailed and authoritative c'xami- 
nation of the specimens submitted as woultl permit them to offer a full 
Re[)orl ; but, from the examination they iiave bc.'en able to make, the\ are 
convinced of the great interest ancl \ahie i\hi< h attac.h • to Mr. haweett's 
discoveries." 'This Reircrrt is signed by Mr. ^\'. Iv lirabrook, the \’ic e 
I’resident, and by Mr. A. L. I.ewis, the Secretary, of the- Anthroiwlogic al 
Sec'ticrn (/) of the; ("ongress, the Rxeeutive Committee which hopes that 
the Cc^mmission may )'ot lind lime to make tlie full c.-xaminatiern and 
Report that have been entrusted Icr them. 

Mr. Ft.iNirKKS I’lejiiiK was then called U|ion to reai.l his i’aper on “the 
I'kuly Rgyiitian 'l’c.)mbs and Ruildings of ^iedum " (with full size illustrations 
of the sculptures). He did so, followed in his itsiivic of important disco¬ 
veries by the most profound interest of a large audience. He then read a 
second I’aper on “The Importanc i; of Epigraphy in Egyptological Research," 
which is now published for the first time and in e.xtaisa in this “special 
Oriental Congre.ss number." The first I’aper was printed in full in T/ic 
Times of the -tlh Septembe r, i8cjt, .and is also reproduced in this i.ssue. 
Suffice it to say in this [ilace, that Mr. 1 '. i’etrie’s discoveries have proveci 
to be of the greate.st interest both tej Egyptologists and thci’public generally. 
During a two years’ exploration of temples and pyramids at Medum and 
other places in Egypt, the explorer h.as found what seems strong presumptive 
evidence that the temple of Medum was one of the burying-places of a 
race anterior to that tif the third and fourth dynasties—a pre-historic race tif 
Egyptians, in short. In some temples, side by side with a few bodies c.\- 
tended at full length, a great number were found with their knees drawn 
up to their breasts, d'his circumstance, and other facts tending in the same 
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direction, induce the explorer to believe that in this monument two distinct 
Egyptian races are found the dynastic race stretched at full length, and tiie 
aboriginal, or at least jire hisUnic, race, who are in a crouching attitude. 

Sumaini J'.xph’iationa. 

Mr. J. (h..\iNK, who exliibited a eajllection of arms and other implemc'nls, 
as also manuscripts of the in<l<'peiulent I'atak Karo of Sumatra, among whom 
he claimed to be tlw first luiropism explorer, then read a Paper of great 
interest on his rcci-nt e\[>lorations in Sumatra. lie was led to make t’lem 
by a successful tour among the Oeloes, regarding whom we print, loi ilu- 
first time and/'//cv/c//,ve, a Pa[H'f in this issue, accom|)anied b\ lvvo.!lll^- 
trations, whi<,'h he had no time to read to the ('ongress. What he had time 
to c(.!mmunicalc may be summarized as follows :— • 

'The portion of Sumatra into which he has penetrated is almost unknown 
to K.iiroiwan tr.avi'llers, who arc more familiar with the cannilial tiiljesof 
that island. 'I'lu-peopl.‘whom M. ('lainc visited and desc ribed in his Paper, 
he calls “ Italaks Karo 1 nde'pendcnls.” 'Phere are four other families ol 
liaiaks in the islaml, and all of them are distinct from one another in < ha 
racter and attiiV. 'Phes^; four tribi s are all more or less cannibal ; but the 
Karo llalaks lia\e not for man>’ gi-nerations j)ractiscd < annib,dism, ami 
though mu< !i the least known, are by far llie most interesting of all the 
inh,\bitanls of the island. 'Pheyare imieh i)eUcr looking, <.)f medium height, 
well [)roporlioned, and very often of agr(.:eal)l(.‘ and p<3lite manners. 'Pla v 
have a hia)wii skin, black straight hair, an<l dee))'Set eyes, prominent clieek;., 
and aquiline lUescs. 'I'lu y exhibit evirv mark of a pure and ancient lacc. 
Pitcy wear a long r(.)be or “ kain ’ like tliat worn by the Japanese, with a 
girrlle at the waist, in which ihi \ usuall)’ earrv a short swiud and <lagger. 
'I'ln-y also wear a rather light neckb.nid and a luil^an. 'Phe women aim 
I'kid in a lircss of thieki r stuff th.in that of the men, and dress their hair 
in a fashion resembling that of Neapolitan women ; and the cht st is more 
eare^Lll!^ p.roteeted than in llie ease of their husb.nuls and hi others. P.ut 
tlieir teeth are generally worn down to llie stum]is, or decayed to siu h an 
<.'\lcnt as to make the mouth an ugly cavil'’ in the fa< e : and soiiietimes ihi.- 
i.s so much the case that they are obliged to protect the gums with coppr-r 
Pile vanity of earrings is ('avrieil to such lengths witl\ tlie women that thesr 
ornaments, usually ot silver, sometimes weigh as much as a lbs. 'Phese aim 
affixed to the cars of marriageable girls ; and the attainment of that age is 
the occasion of a sort of public ccrt'inoin’. Previously to marriage, girls 
also wear a collar or iiei klacc macle of gold and silver combined in \ariou.s 
|»roportions ; but from the day of marriage tliey ee.ase to wear tin ( oil.ir. 
Marriage itself is a very simple rite, and all that is reijuired is the ccuisi-iit 
o( the bride's father and a money payment Iry the man. Polygamy is In- 
<iuent, but In' no means univer.sal. before marriage women enjoy a con¬ 
siderable amount of freeriom, which when they become wives is much 
diminished. but the position of a nianieil wom.an is by no means so 
slavish among them as among the neighliouring Muhammadan iiopulation. 
'Pheir villages are protected by deep dil< hes or moats and fortifications, 
which make access almost imiiossible without a guide. 'Pheir houses are 
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subst.'uUially built of thick plonks, and the walls slope at various angles with 
the ground. Several families usually occupy one house, or rather room, 
divided into several parts by a kiiid of trench, each i)art having its own 
fireplace, over which the cooking utensils are suspended in lattice work. 
'I'lu: politit al carnstitulion is republican and {)atriarchal, based on the family ; 
and cadi village has its president, wiio is elected by the heads of families. 
'I'he governors of the several villages in their turn nominate the chief ruler 
C)f the tribe, and they form a consultative committee or Cabinet, whose 
advice the liead of the Slate is bound to take in all matters of national im- 
jiortani e. 'I’liese tribe.-; have a lltcralure of their own of a much more 
advanced character than might be exjieclcsl in so remote a region, removed 
as they are both from esternal inHuences and d.ingi-r of invasion bv’ the- 
higii ranges ot monnta’ins whi( h encirc le the elevated ])lain in the interior 
ol the island on which they live. There are only two })a^se.s by which 
a[>proach is pc)ssil)lc', and these can easily be deUauled in c ase of clangc;r. 
In medic.a! science they h.ive ;i(i|mred considerable.' proficiency. ^I'heir 
do' tors are the < hied. .\ kind of medical register i-, ke[)l in eacli district, 
in manuscript, and they ap|iear to h.i\e attained the idea of tin; microbe ;ts 
the sotin e of disease an ideacU-aiK’ iiulicati'd b\' a clmwing on a iiianu- 
scri]>1 c ompo>,ed ()f baIks of trec t which M. ('lain.e c-xhil'ited to the ( 'ongress. 
'I'Ik s do nol bm\' tlieir dead, but It .ive them to deeomj'ose in the trunks 
cil lixe-', scooped out in ilu- sh.ipe of a bo.il, and lai'-etl higlt on a kind of 
sc affolding. When nothing but tlie i.keleton remains, ihc'v carry ;iw ay the 
skull, wide h is jire'-t ivc'd in a small bo\ cil tiie same sha[)e as the c edtin, and 
hung up in a corner oi the house. 

1 he last I’apcr proved as full of interest a-c an)' ol- its precleccssots. d’he 
highest [russible enthusiasm was raised among the assembly on the jiroduc- 
tion of tr .series of leaves of bark on wliit h was ilejrictcd, b\' pictures and by 
wolds, the stoiv of a microbe. Incredible .is it seems, dus book, which is 
thought to be .it least joo years old, ]iroves that c enturies before I >r. Koch 
a race, ti section of which arc trnthropophagi, liad discovered the bacillus 
and its develoiuuent into an anirn.il whicli caused c ontagioiis .mcl infectious 
di etiscs. 

.\l the colic,lusion ot the lecture, I )r. T.w i ok (tlie President) said they had 
liearcl Papers of estraordm.iry interest, and the ('ongress was bound to 
ni.irk its sense of their importanc.e. (('hec.rs.) 

i)r. l.i.ri.M-K e.spkiined that the organizers of the (.‘ongress had arr.anged 
to indie ate their ajipreciation of original incpiii ies by a .Medal of Honour, 
and of additions to literalurc bj- a Diploma. He then went on to e.xplain in 
detail the principle.s on which the various Categories of Certificates were 
awarded, and which were loudly ai)[>roved by the Ceneral Meeting. He 
therefore jiropo.sed that, in accordance with these princ.iple.s, the Diploma 
of Honour be conferred upon M. Claine, the eminent Sumatra explorer, 
for his valued c ontribution to literature, and also the AJedal of Honour for 
his di.scoveries. (Applause.) Tliey had also lieen entranced and greatly 
instructed by the statemc.nts of Mr. I'lcruu;, to whom it was proposed to 
award both the IMcdal and the Diploma. As to IVlr. J'.vwc.'KTT, they could 
not, as yc'l, juclge of the literary value of his discoveries ; that coirld belter 
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1)0 recognised l)y ;i sin reeding (.’ojigie'^s ; nioanwliile they would ronU.'r 
upon him tlic Medal ol Honour for the fact of hi> original diseo\eries. 
'J’hese pro])osals were ('anied hy ;k : funation, .ind the <'c>ngress adjourned. 

l'iH;RSl)A\' .A)' I I'RNODX, Sl-d'I'h.M I’d.R iSoi. 

Ixxi.K 'ri'.’irii', Il.M.I.. 

Cj't’Jli/il/ -ho/,'/ {i } " /f;'l/A'.''gl'.” 

SiK (’ll.Mtl.l:. NkIIOISov, r>.\r;|-., IN ll!l. ('li\!U. 

It was aunoumed l)y Hr. 1 .t.i i n i-.u ilia' lu-nceforth tin.'sect iijnal luci.’iings 
would 1)0 as far a^ possihle disc()nlinued, .ind the transactions ronceni raled 
in tiie general gatherings. I'his sunpliih ation of [)roreih!re wa-; erc.tily 
.aj)i>roved l)y tlie Meeting. 

J he CiiMitM.VN introiltieod the l)nsinc-.s of the Mceiinst 1 >y*a re\ iow of 
tlic work done in lygyptolog)' during tin- past years, .uul at) account 
of his own e.vperiences in Itgypl. He sai<l tlial when he liegan his inw- ti 
gations there were no sfcaniers or any otlier of ihi' rajiid means of transp.iit 
n\ailal)le to day. He told the audience how, five and ihiriy years ago, he 
I'oix'eived, during a tii]) u[> d'e .Vile, an tnlhusiasin ior the snt)je('t whn h 
had never cooled. I'ho ( irrumst.UK es ot' the tinn.’, howewr, wete nnicli 
more fatour.ible to the g.itlmring logejh. r of (olleelions, tliongh no doubt 
,-oTc,- w.anton dostrmtion of nmnumi nls tool,- jilare. <.)ti the whole, the 
iiUeia-sls of s( ieni e were, he thought, nme!i belter -.eived in the old d.iV' 

i. isin now. He had mack' a large < olk’ction of mummies and plei es ol 
s< nlpture at 'riicbes, no i esi lict ion brine, oli'ci'ed to the work ot (olleit.on 
'll to the removal Irom the ro;mtr\'. H's ■. illt;,;;on he had jiresented to 
ih( .Mu-,emn of Sydne)'. 

I'rof. .■\mki,ix1''.\i; then g.nc a lelai!i.d a s.iunt of what leid been d<»nc 
II, b.ga ptologw ini ludintt (’oj)! !<•, tor tlm la.st li\e )eais He ga\e .i list 
of the variou.s pulrlic.uions in eveiy country, mentioning the im.i t im 
1 !• s lattl ones. In (German)-, the works ot Mr. Ihugi ■, Mr. kainan, and .Mr. 
H ;m;( hen In Ivngl.ind, the w rks of .Mr l.cjiagi' Rfiioiit, Mi. lludge, 
an 1 .Mr. (Iritfilhs, and also llu: (’oll''<tiou il the h.gyp! i,ui !'.\[ ,loration 
i niui. In k'ranre, the verv numerous works ol .Mr. Ma-i)er,i aiv to be 

ii. anarked, and the great work tmdert.aken under the auspices ol the hia'iii !) 

( c iNenuuent, rallefl “ Me’moircs de la Mission i’r.nicaise pei maneiite tin 
I ' nre.” In <ioiitic, the ini]K)rtant and numerous works of M. .\melineau, 
who has opened puite a new tr.u't tor tlie history ol Isgypt m ( hrislian 
tmii.s. In Italy, the tcmarkalile work of M. hirncsto ,Sciii;ip.arcili. .and the 
Religions Hielionary of .M. ba/one. In lloll.ind, tlie works ol Plevli. 
The learned Piofissor rmishe.l with two remarks, vi/. : -'I'hat it was neces 
siry to avoid publishing dclachetl texts, and to witlidiauv as soon as possible 
Irom the tract now calleil historical. 'I'he names of the Pliaraohs, ot liattlcs 
Iniight, ot viclorie.s won, have nni< h less inlei i.'sl for Immanily than the study 
ot the history of customs and manners, whieh are of tar gn;ater imjiori- 
ance to mankind at large. Xo.xt, to avoid scandalous disputes, hi- did not 
think, that any individual works could be the last word ot science. He also 
referred to his own discoveries .and researches. He ha<l the ,go:>d luck to 
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find in an old convent of the Nile valley, a Papyrus which gave the 
names of tlie ancient l)ishoprics in C?oj)tic, flreek, and Arabic. d'hi.s 
permitted him to solve a mass of geographical problems that otherwise 
might have dehed all attempts of identifying ancient with modern cities. 
M. Amedineau was loudly cheered ; anrl, in accordajice with the principles 
alreaily referred to, a Diploma of Honour will be awarded to him for the 
important addition to literature v.hich his “Summary of I'.gyptology ” anti 
his own geograjdiic.d identifications have matle. 

Pn^fesstw Amelincau then gave a short abstrait of Professor Kfi.ix 
Roiiior's Pajier tin “The h'gjfitian and P>abvlonian Triads.” Professor 
P. Robiou gives in detail a great number of Triatls, or groups <if these 
gotls, worshipjted in different region'; and cities of Egyjit, and connectetl 
with the idea of Triads, also the grouiis of nine laxls called I lenneads, in 
some t'ities’, 1 Icnnojiolis ; and he traces them, through \arious monu- 
mc'nts to \'ery ancient times, and indicates their points of resemblance and 
of variation. Rt'ccitl discoveries have also shown the existence of groups 
of these gotls or Triatls on the lower Puphrates, belonging to the Peiby- 
lonians, .\kkadians and Sumuiians, which se> in to have some rclatit)n to 
those of T'g.rpl. ako j'lih.ip'. to tk.c Triad ot ind'a, anti the tpicstion, iml 
\'ct strived, is, what were the retiprotal inllucnces of tht sc countries, one 
on the Ollier, in the protluclioti of these similar ideas in both places? Ide 
tliscu'.scs seteral of the'm 'Triads, anti their relations witli those tif Pgjpt. 
(We tnist to be able to publish this valuable I’apt'r i?i (xtrnsi’.') 

M. Oi.i.it iicu Ih'.vtnti,<: \ko, in his Paper tm the two and Qtia>>a. 

showed that the were paintms of sarcophagi; and !!\kon 'TnxicUv 

in' R.w isi explaim.'d the fu^e souls of the .ancient isgtiptiaii'^. 

Mr, A. I,, l.nwis read a Ikpier, entitled “ Raineses 1 ., the Pharaoh of the 
Isxodns. " lie saitl, we had little to guitle us as to the tlale of the departure 
of the Isnu liles from Isgypt, for Tsgyiitian recorils had, as yet, gi\en us no 
inffirimition tin the subject ; anti the dates given in the Jewish records ant! 
traditions ctntld not be act eiUed without great rcseiwe. 'The view' generally 
held was, that Ramescs II. was the King of the (ippression, anti his s.on 
and successor, .Mer en-ptah, was the King t)f the Kxotlns ; but at least half 
a do/.en other theories had been suggesletl, none of which w'a.s tree from 
objection. A great tlifliculty in placing the F.xotius before the lime tif 
Ramescs IT. was, that he overran Palestine, and ilitl not mention the 
[febrews amtingst the [leople he tbund there, :ind that their ret'ords tlid ntrt 
mention his invasion. A great dilliculty in jilat ing the F.xodus after his 
time was, tiial, betwei-n his death and the accession of .Shish.ak there seemed 
to be hardly time enough for the events recorded by the Hebrews to h.ave 
haiipcned. Another difficulty in the way of those who thotight either that 
'I'hothmcs TIT. or Rameses TI. was the ojtpressor, was. that both had sons 
and were succeeded by them, and that it was extremely improb.abic that 
cither of them would h,ave allowed a daughter to entertain the idea of 
bringing up an adopted alien as the succe.ssor to the throne. All these 
difliculties w'cre removed by the theory that the King of the Oppression 
w’as Khuenaten, who was either the successor of Amenhotop IV. or /\mt;n- 
hotop himself, under another name. A glance at the Egyptian and Hebrew 
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liistorics of that time showed tliat tl\oy fitted remarkaldy well together 
The strongest points in favour of the hypotlicsis were ; (i) It allowed at 

Iviasl a ecntnry more for the Israelitish history between the Kxfidus and 
Rehieboain than diil the ( urrent theory that Mer eii-ptah was the King of 
the Isxodiis ; (;;) it was mU <tpen to the objection which might l)e rirged 
against 'I'liotlmies 111 ., ns tlie Oppressor King of the Issothis, that, if he 
were either one or the other, the Hebrews must ha\e been in Palestine long 
before Kameses II. conqueretl it, and withont their or his knowing it or at 
least recording it ; {},) it offered a reasonalile identil'icatioii of Phar.ioh's 
^laughter, ami c.)f the cin uinstam es under wliieh tlie ado])tion of Moses as 
heir tcj the throne might iiave been possible. 

Sii Cn Mil l's Nil uoi'.oN then left, and the- Meeting resolvctl itsell into 
.^e< lion nm.ler the [irei idem y of Hr. ),!■.! IN'. k. [laper on " Indian 

I '.isie," b\’ Kai K. i>. I.ahiri v.a.i lakt n as read. Mr. ( 'armichael then rrad 
an !i ii'orlant pa[)er on " .Muhammadan Law in .\lgeria and Tunisia, ’ \\hiclt 
'\jli 1)0 printed at length, as are also, in tins issue-, ccilain liithi rto “ Lhipnb 
h-hed Notes 1 >v the late- Sii Wal'a-r Llliot. ' .Mr. 11. (1. Keene read “Some 
< hips liom an Indian Workshop," with sjieeial leferen''' to the life and 
i.iboius of S\e'd .\limad, whom he greatly r-tilogi/ed. 

rile (leiu'ial Meelmg tlun resobed into S-ttion 2} “.Xr.diie and 
l-.L'iin, ' and Sub si'cl ioit i ( Lurkish) of Section (i) “(iriental i .inguisii< s, ’ 
Piof Mo.nii I, having first presented a copj of his “(Irammaire .Minima de' 
riLdi'eu et de r.Vrame'e'i ilibliijiie," with a map showng tiie comparatise 
extension ol < iiristiainty, Muhammadanism, and lluddl'.e,in, gave a brief 
.Ui.dtsis of fou)- Papers b\ Prof'. Ri ni'. l;.\ssi-,i, ol Algars. 

Tile ihst of these i^ an account (.)! \t.diic Stcidies from ihSy to iXiji. 
This eiiiinent Arabic Seliolnr suei essiv ely treats of ; the Koran, ol Religion 
and Philosoplu , of j ud:eo .Xrabic aiul .\iabo ('liristian 1 ite raturc, ot 
diihaiiunadan law, of (.Arabic^) Hi;tor\', tieogiajihy, Numismatics, ami 
S< ieu' es, of .\iabie bibliography, incl'.u.ling' (Irammars and I )i<'iionaru'.>. 
ot Poeitry and Rhetoric, of Romances aiiel Tale-;, and of the moclern 
dialects of .Arabic, ;ind fintill)', of I’.ducational Work-. 

This full and most remarkable Summary .'u ' ount is iollow-. d by a secriud 
Pa['/cr on . l-'.thiufiic Re.search from 1.S.S7 to iXpi. comiirismg .V.thiopi'' 
History, Legislation, CIrauiiiiars, i.exicography, and Religious Literature, 
together with (noti< esof) the other Semitic languages of .Abyssini.'i, namely, 
the Amharic, 'Ligrinic, 'Ligre, ami Hararic'. 

Phe third I’apcr of .M. P.asscl deals witli I’erbcr Research ; - comprising 
tin- Rerber Language in general, and the dialects of Senegal, 'Ponarig, of 
Moroc( o, of .Algiers, 'I’linis and Tripoli, ami Sionali. 

To this account of IJcrbe-r, Prof. Rasset,— wlio is one ot the highest 
authorities on the Rerber Languages,- has adde<l a fourth I'apcv- a g,ram 
matical and lexicographical .u count of two dialer ts, regarding whic h 
nothing has till now been jiublishetl. These are- the dialects ol Harakta 
and of jerid in '^I’unis. (The above cojmmmications were greatly ajipre- 
ciated by the Meeting.) 

Prof Montet also gave an interesting account of Li.-rkish Rkskakcii, 
compiled by M. Ci-kmknt Huart, the Dr.agoman of the French Kmbassy 
at Constantinople, to whom the thanks of the meeting were awarded. 
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M. Av.NroNir.R, TX:lc^ate of the I'Yencli C'olunial Ministry and I’rcsident 
of the SL‘<jti<jn, ij) “ 1 nd(j C'liinesc,” skctclicd the TliMory <jf Indo t'liina 
and the l-’olitical Cicograpliy of (Mcln'n-t diina. This v.-dnablc l’aj)cr will 
be piiljlishfd in iwfenso. 

']iii;rsi)AV e\kni\(',, sei*tiamiu-.r ,p ir.pj. 

Gennal Mreiin:;; in S.t/ion (/>) “ l'i,tiini>;:;r,ip'u\\<i /V/iA>in''y," 
ami (//) *■ Cr>n/ptTra/i7'c l.an'.ni-ivy." 

In tliL- ew'iiinfj; the follosvinjf propraniiiu: was adluai d I’lof. 1 )r. 
Ai;kl being in the ('liair. 

'J’iie Rsyehology ol' Eangiiage and fndo I'anop'-an Aftijiilies. I.-y j'rol. ! )>•, 
Al;el. 

()n tile Eliom'tie Ib l.itions r)f t’le IIe!)?i\'. ant.l bide Iv’iDpean. b)’ I’ai ti'ur 
h'esquet. 

On tile Orii'jn of i.anpiiage, witli some indi> a'ions of h'.voliit^ n, l)y R. < 
Saunders, ! *jS( j. 

()!: the Inlluenee ol Xoinad Life on ('hiiuoc .Myiholoyw. k..lii;ioii. aiid 
l.angnage, by tli<‘ Rev. Joseiili Edkins, O.i:., oi .siianehai ( ,'o. 

On iIk" Milli-^e I.anguage, !)y tlie Hon. M. A. .\i. tMi-e. 

()n the Inlluen;!' of Hebrew on SjioUen I.aira;.] \ Pp.;. lion iUllli' 
1 tonadiu. 

'i he ( liigins of .Sjn^ken J.anguap>.-, I)y ir\de (’l.iil-m, ih'|. 

I'he fkipers Avill lie published af h'.nuth, -n I'ar ai jio-i ib! ■ and lunds 
ix-rmil or are i olleeled. 

Hr. .Abel’s " Psyrliologv of 1 .anguage ’ and .i sunnnarY of his Indo- 
lygNplian .\lfinities ' ha\'e already bi i n i irrul ile<i among the Mendn is. 

'I'he I’ajier by Pasteur l'i:s(jei r “fin ilie Pliomiie ki lations of the 
Hebrew and Indo lOuropean Languages " < re.ited great afiention. .'>1 

present, it < an only be biielly sumniari.'ed as loHows : 

“ riiese l.ang'uages, eoimnonly sipiposed to be ojijiijsed tei ea< h oi.her so 
inueh as to make it iiiiiiossiblc to trace tliem to any l oniinon soni* e, 'um 

be shown to have many relations in common, if tlie light method be 

(uilowed in tracing triliteral words to their nionosvliable sources, mos', 
tnliterals being formed of two monosyllabic, words in which the last h. Ui r 
o( the first, and the Inst letti-r of tlie second, being the same, coalesce into 
one sound. After numerous e.\;implcs in which ,M. i'es |uet finds iuslaiice; 
of the mutual relation of the Hebrew and ludo European tongt’cs, he 
;i]>[)lies this [irinciple of rttlationship to Phonetics, and tracc.s the rekition 
through the vowel sounds, tind then through the l oiisonanl sounds of the 
Hebrew, in numerous words in the variou.s languages under consideration, 
wliich he proves to be from ;i common source, and to h;i\e a cognate 
meaning--b(>th derived from a [irior language, which was moncjsyllabie and 
without fie.xions.” 

Mr. R, C. S.AtTNDKRs’ “ Origin of 1 .anguage, with some lndicatic.)ns of 
Evoluticm,” was then read, as was .also an important contribution to Eth¬ 
nographical Philology, “ On the Influence of Nomad l-ife oti Chinese 
Mylhcjlogy, Religion, tind Language, by the Rev. Jcisuph Edkins, H.l)., of 
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Shangliai (/). 'I'hiH Paper will ho found at lonylh in anotlu-r jKirt of thi'^ 
issue. I'lie Paper “()n the Maltese I-anguage, ” hy the Hon. M. A. M. 
Mi/zi, was an interesting and \.dualde ('onnnunieation. He sairl, the 
terminations and idi(au.'. of the .Maltese veriKuadar ^howtal that it was 
descended front Phcenii ian or Punie, and could not he altiliatial to (ireek 
or Latin. It was a well-sustained ftei, that, up to the ninth (entiirx', Plae 
nician was still spokt'ii iti the island. The Paper ‘’On the Inlliiem e ol 
llehrcw on Spoken Langtiages," he Prof. Don Dki !'in’ Dowoii', ^uj•- 
piirted tin; old ortho<.k).\ \ lew; whdst that on “The (tiigins of Spok>.n 
Laiiguage,” h\ llviU'. (’i.akki;, Lsi]., mainlained the general advanc.- 
taken in the .'^ec tlons (/■) and (//). He 'pointed out tied, in considi 'ing 
the sulijeet, they ought not to lose sight of tlte ipiestion tliat had soiue- 
liiiiei l)een asked Has s])ee; h alwa)s he<-n an (.■ndowiuent of the 
Iiuman race? or \wis thi,'re ever a tune wlu n man was a “^[)ee< hless 
heing ? ’I'lte (lUestion seemed so monstrous, according to imxh rn notions, 
that it had rceeieetl little attmition, and had never U'ei with any ai)i>ioval hy 
earned authorities. t )n the lonlrarv, Mav .Muller and others liad laid it 
down, that s|ieeeh was a Diviiu endowment, witli wl.ieh man had h-en 
s[)eeially giftval. It was, howi-ver, worth while t.dving iiito consideiation 
tliat possdily there was a ]>ieee<lenl ])eriod wh.en men vonven-ed hy S'gt.s 
and gestun-s. liven to this dav, ceitain Xoiih .\meri(.an tribes com 
muui('ate(I vvith each other hy those lUrans. Prof, (iraham Ili-ll, one ot 
lh>. inventors of the telephone, who, a-, well as his lather, h;ul had [iracta al 
opportmiitie.s eU' investigating the ['ower of spee< h at a deaf and-dumh 
institution in Ana rica, had made an interesting conumini< at ion on tlaa 
siilijei t, Ijasi'il u])on his oh.servations ol Italian dvyiutatioiis to the Pusideuf 
of the L'nited States exch.tnging views with i :>e!i ollie: hyv signs. Still, n 
S' emi <1 almost im j xi-.sil)le to maint.ein an inteich.iiige ol intellci.liial thought 
wiilioul s[H)ken words. Sjie.d.ing from per.on.al e\perien< e m ( onstanti 
no|)!e, Afr. Hyde <'kirke slated, that the mules who waited upon the Hraml 
Vizier and Minister in (Aamril ined a legnl.ir 1 siiguage of signs and 
gestures between thern.ielves. .stiinilar methods ohlamed in all parts ol the 
glohe, and might prohalaly he the survivals ot i more .lueienl ' lundiiion ol 
things, which h;id gradually been su])er.se(.led by lotm . ol sp.-'s h. 

LKIDAY MORMNH, SKPTIsMPLK .p i:'.')i. 

InM'.U 'I l.M I'l.t'l H\l,l.. 

file fourth general sitting of the ('ongress in Se( lion (//), “ (lomiiaralive 
Languagi," was held in the Inner'i'em[)le Hall, the ihair heing ix-eiipied 
l*y the Right Rev. Mgr. Professor T. J. L.-XMt' f Delegate of ihi; Royal 
Pelgi.in Academy). 'I'he first 1 uisinv'ss taken was the con< hision o' the lon.g 
I’ajier hy .Mr. M. A. M. ^Tiz/i (late of the Council <jf the (low rnnu-nl of 
Malta), which was suspcmlcd on the [previous evening in eonse<[iienec of 
the temporary indi.sposilion of the author. 

d’lie object of the I’aper was to show the affinil)' of various ffrientai lan¬ 
guages with each other and with Maltese, vvhieh belon.ged to the Semitic 
family. As he had alreavly staled, the language spokeu in the island of 
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Malta hy tin- natives was I'hc.nii ian or Punic', and it was in no way f'on 
neeted with cither (deck or Latin. He then proved lliat n]i to the ninth 
century Punic was still s]>oken in Malta and in Sicily. A partial super- 
1‘cssioti of the Phrenician lant;ua^e by Arabic may have begun in the tenth 
<'enturv, and have been compU'ted in lopo by intercourse and trade with 
the .Mrtcan sliores and tlie Medit-.'rranean, of whi< h the Arabs had now 
become permanent mast»:rs. '1 lie Sicilian (lovernments introduced Italian 
into .Malta, and it was now chietly in use among the upper classes. 'Phe 
mother tongue, ho\vc\er, was still beard throughotit the country, and among 
the |)oorer classes in the towns. M'he aristocracy .also spoke Maltese in 
familiar conversation, and in their inteiaourse with the lower classes. 
Altlunigh .a dialect <-)f the Arabi<- language, the .Maltese exhibited in its 
nontenciature a great atialogy with the Syrian, the literal Icthiopic', the 
(.ihalda-'an; and e\cn the Hebrew. It had long been a 'luxu/a ijtiiCstio aimtng 
()i iental s< holars as to whetlicr the language at present spoken in Malta 
still letained the old grtunmatical structure of I’hojnieian, or whether it tvat- 
a meis,' .\rabi<; jargon betiucatlu'd by the Stiracens in the two huitdi ed years 
of t!ie .\rabic rule. I’.x.rmples were git tsi, showing how nearly identical 
the Maltesi' alphabet was with the' .\rabic, -.ind its re'lalion to the cogitati 
Hebrew. 'I he ue ce-'Sity of a pii)[)i;r .Maltese grammar and dictionary still 
ex'steel, :i ; hail been hirnierly }K)inteil out. d'lu; author dw<'lt ujion the' 
desirability lor Jaigland to eiu ourage the study of the ISlailese language, 
bectiuse of the nation's interests in .\fri< a ;ind the Orient. i or .\fri( a, he- 
regareled this policy ;e; the key to (liture Pritish sticce.'.ses. .Mr. Miz.ti’s 
ronclusion iti his Paper was, that the Mnglish kinguage was fast becoming 
the dominant language, not, ;is maintained In Sir \'. llotillon, liecause* 
e-itber the local or imperial ('lOvcrnments were woiking against the Iltdian 
langtiage, but because it was feumel by the community in Malt.a to be tise' 
most useful to sjicak on .social and commercial grounds. No pressure was 
tequired to advance its jirogress, its own utilitarian merits being enough to 
iusiire' its sjtread throughout the island. ] 5 ut ]»rogrcssing as the lang'uage' 
was, that was no reason wh)’ it sboule! not be aided in its (irogress b\- all 
fair means. .At the conr lusion of the Papi-r. Professor 1 )r. .Niu.i. (\', i(.s 
baden) eoinmen<led liie Paper on the Maltese language. Tt was a work of 
merit, anil itt \iewof the iiiqiortancc of .Malta as a British dei)cndcn< y, 
it was to he liojied that it would be published /// twO’/isti. 

Hr. Poussii' (Paris) presented to llic Congiess a m.amial of conversation 
for cx|.dorers. 'J'hirty languages are pre.senlcd in synoptical tables of con 
\ersation. 'Plic Oriental languages .are translated into Roman cliaracters. 
witli sucl'i grammatical forms as the c:om])iler considcn-il to be necessary 
for rapidl)' com]losing and translating jihrases in the lljirty languages. 'I'tu- 
voeabularics contain boo worils. 

On this subjei.t it is sufficient to draw attentioa to the following view of 
Sta tion {/> i) emlor.sed by the I'ifth Ocneral Meeting of signatory members : 

*■.]. On 'Pranslitcralion (No. i of Prof. Monlet’s questions), it was 
agreed that, while for limited jiurposes it might be desirable, it was scarcely 
practicable, to have a uniform international system of transliteration, owing; 
to national differences of pronouncing e\ cn the Roman letters ; and were 
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it prarticabk', it would ht- found an ubstnoU-, vatlu.'t ti'an a holp, in the 
pursuit of Oriental studios.’’ 

'I’lie lion. (I. M.P., llicn t(^ok the eluur, and introdueed 1 )r. 

II. lli-.i.i.F.w, \\ lio v.as annonneed to speak on “ Afylt.tn l',ihnolo_i>)-.’’ 

'I'lu; Chairman said for niori' than twonty years jiasl Ur. liollew hail 
I'ei-n known as fine of the greatest autiiorities on this siihject. 'I'lu-y knew 
tli.al Af^lianistan svas peoiik'd h)' a laijje miniher of inti reslin^t; liilies, pre- 
sentin;.; features of ;j;reat raeial irnjiorlane.e'. 'I'lure’ was this important 
eonsidcration in coruii elion with tie- dis( o\-eties of 1 >r. llellew, that the 
[.ii-.sent Anu er of Afghani ;tan was enttanial, lor poiitteal reasons, in elleit- 
hyLt large tians[)oitations. of tiie diffen nt tribes -.vitliin lii . territoiies. I )r. 
i!c ilew had eomplt'ted his iinestigations at a lime befoie this fon ible trans 
migration had taken place, lo that la- h.ad bi en able to < rys*la)li/e and 
present to tile world accurate information with ie,gard to t!i - e ]HO|)!e 
which in a ferv \\-ars’ tiiiie would not be obtainable. .Xt ih'.- |)resent 
moment if an)' Muroiieaii entere d that remote' country, Im di<l s-o with tin.' 
hook t'l I )r. belle-w in one hand and his own life in the other. lb' hopi'd 
that the time wouhl slujrtly eonn- wlien a tra\ei!er would be able to ctury 
the latte'v romiiiodity in a inoiv seemre position. II he-were' able- to eio so, 
Motliing eoulel assi'.t him nnare thtin a knowledge of the me ial histori-'S ol 
tin se tribes: an<l for th.at knowle'dge tlie.y h)oke<.1 to I )i'. lli.'llee',-, ’fhe 
'esLili of his observation', would be tia thrown new li.ght on the' hi: ton', aiul 
a.del .1 imw romance.' tei tin.' stor)-, eif many of tin- tribes witli whom lie' was 
about to ele'a! (he'ar, heai ). 

1 >r. lli'.i.i.iAV then mil! the' I'.ipe'r wlmh j'riuted at lengtli in another 
part i.il this volume. 

1 )r. l.i i'i\f;K tiienga\'e an ;i( e<.)mrt of “ ('hi'sical retereiu es to tlm 1 tanb', 
anel to tin' inlluence' of Creek ait and n ligi'iu on liiHldhi'.iic Xorthe rn 
India," w'ln'eh will be ]iublisl'.eel /’// iwh/iw. lie '■.lid tlsil l)r. lieltew's 
eli'Coverie's were both .striking an.l no\e.l. Side h\ siele he had found 
India in kiuropi; and I'.nro’pie: in India. I le ])rope.>..'.d 'that the Medal 
ol Ibmour for discoveries, and the ili]iloi!i,i foi impoitant c cnitiibutio,:'. 
to liter.ituri', slioiild lie gie. n to I )r. be.Hew. 'I'lie (.'ougress wotild he 
honoured by his acceptance' of them. (.Vpplan-e.) fhe proposal, on being 
I'Ul, was unanimously agrci d to. 

The Hon. (1 . ('i'r/on .-aid it was e.xtrc'inclv imiiortant and inte're.sting. 
to learn, ns they had just deancifrom Dr. bellew, that .U i.'acli step in Afghan- 
I'tau they lotind tribe.-s hearing niodi'in names, represente'd in tlu' i>ages o( 
the oldc'st Creek historian. 'I’licy were familiar with the fac t of ilu' presence.- 
of the Creeks at a certain period heforc the hirth of Christ, hut tliey liad 
not recognised the fac:t that they h;ld appeared tha'ie so early as six cen 
turies before' the Christian era. 'rhey had not hitherto kimw n with any 
certainty that these Creek colonies were to he found in Afghanistan to 
this day ; and not only the Orientalist, but the seienlific world in genera! 
would owe to Dr. Bellew a gr^eal debt of gratitude for th.e knowledge. Dr. 
I.eitners speech was also full of interesting and important information. 

Colonel TANNK.R -who gave an ae'e ount of the tribes on the north. 
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western frontier of India, which we hope to he able; to publish //.' e.xtenso 
in a future volume -testifieel to the great importance of the paper, and 
suggested “ that the Indian (lo\crnnient should be memorialized to send 
out sympathetic ami competent men to further iiKpiirt' itito the history 
of these frontier tribes.” 'The ies(;hition, having been seconded by 1 )r. 
Leitner, was put to the Meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. (^'ORZON' believed there would be a very good chance ol the 
memorial being la\ourabl\' l onsidered. A new era had begun, and the 
Indian (hnc.Mument were now showing a liberal spirit by publishing the 
investigations of their expUirers and olficers, whii h h;ul hitheito iisually 
been ])igeon holed in I lowning Street or at Simla (lu-ar). As a member of 
the tleographical .Society, he knew that recently they receiveil a courteous 
letter from the Indian (lo\cinment, saying that they were ready to place 
at the <li'S])osal of the Soi.iety geographical discoveries made by their 
officers. 'I hus a new < hannel for geography was o)>cned, lor hitherto such 
researches were mily known to a few fasoured rmes (hear, hear and cheers). 

I'KIDAN Af 1 I'.RXOON, Sld'l’ls.Vnil'.R j, iSoi. 

InN'I.K I'lMl'I.K lI.M.n. 

(!( until yl/tvY/V/g t/i .Stiii,':! ij): " Cnihal .hut a/iJ I.lardi^ttin. 

.Sir Rii ir.\Ri) Micmu', in the chair. I )r. fa.nwia-! gave an ai count of 1 hk 
R,\( i;s .wo l.wc.o oi tin; I i I-MU'komi, with special reference to the 

customs and secret religion of tiie people < 3 f lIuN/ \, which will be published 
in our next number, as will also the accounts ot various ( enlral Asian and 
other chiefs and native e\,olorers. Some of the routes through the Hindu 
kush and to ( 'eutial .\sia are published elsewhere in this \olume, accom 
jranied by one ethnographical representation ot one. (labriiili and eit two 
flhitralis, and by an anthro[>ological photogra])h ot a (lilgiti, a IVagyri, ami 
a IJun/a man. The Hun/as weie nominally .Shiah ^Mussulmans, but used tla- 
mosciues for drinking, danc ing, and feasting ; and every woman ot the tiibe 
consirlered hersc,;lf honcaured by being sent tor by the king, wheo suc'ceeded 
ic) the throne by killing his jrrecU'cessor, nncl the.* only loyal friendship was 
that of foster brothers. I’heir habits were simple, ami fairies .still m 
theory ruled tlm tribe, and witches are its journalist.s, histori.ins, and 
proph.ets. In llun/a, (’ii'imm's fairytales seem translated into practic'e. 
Rut if the- Ilunzas tvere bad Muhamiuadans, the; Nagyris were i>ious Shiah 
.Muhammadans, and ccantinualK mack- war on the Hunzas ; they were.* 
vcT'y suspicjiiaus of eac;h otlu.’r, but w'cauld unite against invaders. .Xeither 
had ever been compit.‘red. 'I'hi,- Huttzas might benefit by civiliz.ation, but 
not the; N.agyris. 'The neighl.iouring country of Yasin is connected with 
(.Ihitnil, and .speaks the same langu.ige, Arnyid, e.xcept in the District 
nearest to liunza. 

Kafiristan is lacyond. Who are the K.afirs? 1 hey are supposed to be 
descendants nf a .Macedonian colony cjn the north, and Hindus driven into 
the mountains on the south. Rut this was only a conjecture, which his 
taking a Kafir home with him did not settle. All the.se races [tossess a 
great deal of mythological information. The Muhammadanism of the 
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IXirds used also to sit very loosely u]ion them ; ihoii-h the eflVet of ap¬ 
proach from the Indian side has i>een to < rysialli/e die more riipil or 
monotonous form of Sunni orthodo.w. 

'I'his was followed hy a pai'er on jaina i>hiliwopliv hv I’andit M. N. 
I)viVKi>i, romparini; the Jaina philosophy with tliat of the liralmiins. The 
claims of Jainism to extreme anlicptity were stronglv (umliated, and it was 
pointed out that no mention of Jainism o<'curre<i in the wriiimas of N'asva 
and ralanjali. Jainism, n was contended, was .1 movemi'ni eoiitemjio- 
raneous with Budilhism. 

In a dismission whi-h followed, Dr. Dm im.k deserih. d tlie dilfi rent 
sf I ts ot the Jaina-., and said, with reference to .1 ipu stion askeil, that it had 
fieiUK iUly Ix en tin- case that widows of low casu h.ul < onsented to the 
siu'.ei increlc lor the sake ol dentonstiating their ie.,|)ectahihly. The sut- 
ic- was lealiy a practi< c iin unihc nt on the two highest • asics ont\', hut, as 
.1 nialiei ol lai I, the \'er\' lasi sutlee which took jil.Ke- in (’ali iitta was that 
e.i .1 woman who was of fjwea- caste, and had no 1 l.iini to the privilege. 
Mn’ct J.iinas stiii)|ii (i to the skin hefore taking fooil. .md ece'n dr.mk their 
walca' through a |)ua e- of line.n t<j preecnt the possihilitx ol dc -Iroying life. 

I'hi- t’hairinaii 'Sir K. \1 k \ 1 >i- ' sail 1 that when he w.is in Indi.i he li.til 
to deal in an adminisirat t\ e- i apai iiy with a i nrioUs i .e.'- ol' siittec. 'I'lie 
woman tta . ol die.- swec)> < he s the lowest ; htt) tor soi i.il reasons she' < on 
r,i nte d to die sutler, e\ell though the law had to he defle el. W hen the■ p\ 1 e- 
\e.is hghte-el, .md the Ikiines leai he.l lier hody, lier eouiagc f.iileei Iw i, .nul 
she' le .ipt from the- lire anel ran toi hi t lile. .'\s ii w.e. the iiu li.'lahie < us 
tom th.it a woman who had oik e‘ meiimied the' pvre.' nki nece'r leace- it, 
she was pmsiu'd. otcilakeii, and thrown 'iito ihe-.-iitei 

.V |)apcr hy Mr. K. Mi< iii.l 1 w,.s read 011 the kuss,,i ( 'eiss.n ks. 'I'lu' 
author differed in o[)inioit lioni lli' le-aiiu d I ir. i'.dw.iiel ( 'l.nk as to the 
eirigin e)f the I 'ossacks Moelern leseare ites !e.'el te) the- i eim lu- ion that the y 
were' neither I'amani nor any other ehstme t raee, htil .1 misitiie' ot various 
r.iees -a hyhrid c ennmimilv handee.l teigetlu r fitstly t le-iaiu pi)ssessie.)n of 
,i river to whie'h li.iditioti hound their origin.al niiml)..is, wltiih w;is the 
main support of their I'visienee : aiiel, seiond:'. to iiunnl.im themselves hy 
.irms. They foi ine'd theinselccs iiite' a militai y 1 e.)lon\ on reiilonii prm 
1 iples, living hy forays, jiirae ies, and liy [laid serviee-s. serving now the 
I'arlar khans ot die- C'rini.ca, now the Polish magnates, and I’ostered hy 
Tartars, Pole'., and Kussi ins, until they hecanie a re.\d power with which 
.|I| three hael to reckon. 

I RID.W FAT'.NINC,, SEPTEMBER 4 - 

l.NNl'K 'I’l.MI'l.K U 

f/c '/ivu/.l/<'('//Xg in Section {!) : “/n/>iin.’/(’t;y. 

The chair was taken hy \I. Ei.o.n' in'. Rosw. '1 he; first P.iper was reael 1 )\ 
Mr. D.XKioKOfl (loH, the; (.diancclloi of the' Japanese (.'onsiilatc Cieneral, on 
the “Sy'slem of Analysis of Eiterary ^\■ork in China and Japan." Mr. Coh 
•said : “It may he proper to remark that the subject, [.lertaining as it does 
rather to Chinese titan to Japanese prae'tiee, may apjieai to yon somewhat 
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out of plai'e in the Ja])aiiesc Section. But I need not remind you tliat 
Japane.se literature, a.s well as (Hher arts and .sciences, originated with tlic 
Chinese ; and that this reviewing system in particular is being practised in 
Jajvin just as much, and in exactly the same form, as in China. There is 
a distinct style in each literary work according to its subject ; and fitness of 
style in literature is as important as it is in the scenes, costumes, and acting 
in a play. One of the most distinguished literary men in China, in his 
edition of a book entitled “d’ho Model of Literature,” which was jmblished 
by him (adding his admirable analysis and reviews for tlic jmrpose of in¬ 
struction to young students of letters), divides his selections of old essays 
into two sections, one being termed “ the bold style,” the other ‘‘ the cir- 
cums[)ect stjle.” The oljject of his divisions was to sirow that the word.-, 
Conspicuous for freedom of style, vigour of e.vpressi<rn, and for pure elo 
<pience .are jiarticukirly needed for literary students, 'rhere are two method.-^ 
of signifying anal)sis and review ; (i) Denoting with marks: (a) Denoting 
with words. It i.s a comuKjn [iractice among Laslern Hteiary men t<r semi 
thcii' manusc ripts to a friend, or to scam; of the leading men <jf letters, t.u 
obt;iin their critic isms ancj remarks ; and when he })ublishes the work, thejse 
c riticisms ami remarks are alscr printed, being alt;i<'hc(,l to the original c ssav. 
'I'his may be rc.'garded more in the light of amusement anicrng literary men 
that! at lu.d learning, and consecpiently the review may partake more ol 
c'ulogy than of practical critic ism. I take the liberty of rec'ommeiiding to 
\our attc-ntion sevc-ral well-kncjwn books. Notwithstanding the vast ac c u 
mulaticm of vahi.ible (.'hinesc literature, there are, in my humble o])inion, 
no more elaborate, c xh.auslive, and elucidative nwiews than thf>se of Kin 
Shung Tan, a great scholar in the sixteenth century,-namely, “The History 
of the Three Kingdoms,” 'I'he Story of the River’s B.mk," “ Comiilete 
Narrative of 'rravellers in tlu- West,” and “The -Story of the Westcun 
Chamber.” Those works are the mo.it famous luavels in,((hina, bydiflerent 
authors, alxjut three c»- four centuries ago, and they have- been most jiro 
tbundly studied and most c.leverly reviewed try Kin .Shung d'an, with the 
advantage of his immense knowledge and literary ac comidishments. ( Thi., 
paper will be imblished in iwtcnso in our next.) 

After the thanks of the IMeeting had been given tea Mr. Coh, Mr. A. 1 tid.-v 
read a I’aper, whic h will fie cpiotcd in full in our next issue, on “ \'amalo 
Damashi-i; or. The Spirit of Old Jajian,” in which he illustrated his text by 
some c.urious instances. Tlie distinc tly Japanese spirit was to be .sought in 
the jieriod jiricar to the restoration of the im])erial power in 1868. It was 
described by a poet of the seventeenth century in verses known to every man, 
woman, and child in the country, of which the translation was : “ .Should 
any one imiuire, What is the .sj)irit of Jajxan ? it is as the sc;ent of the wild 
cherry blossom in the dawn of the rising sun.” Japan has a record of heroic 
deeds as rich as that of any other country; but it was more characteristically 
shown in deeds c)f self-sac rifice and gallantry. There was a story told of the 
Lmiieror Nintoku, 316 .\.i>. (told in the Takaki-Ya-/ti), who, in a time ol 
dearth, relieved the wants of his subjects, not only by remission of taxation, 
but by voluntary personal privation. The notion of substitutory sacrifice 
was familiar to the JajKinese ; and of this a striking example was afforded by 
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the (Councillor Kuso nt)-Ki Miisa.shigc, who coniinilteil .suicide in order to 
impress the Knipeixjr (io i.lai t lo (\.i). i 3 i<; with ilie wi« k.eilness ot 

his policy. The lesson w.c, taki.-n to heart, attd the emjK'ror inentlcd hi,, 
wavs, and t)rdered no eaniplior tive t Kus<,i-no Ki) to he cut down for thirty 
ye.irs. The minister’s name was handed dov.n to jiosterltv as tliat ol a 
national hero. There was wisdom as well as sen.timent in tlii;; deeree, a. 
eami)hor trers, a fruitful source of nati<jn.il wealth, were by reckless ili.> 
afforesting rapidly disappearing. In concluding, lie sairl ; TIk' modern 
faftanisr', clad in Savile-row clothes ami shod widi llond street hoots, t et 
feels his heart he.al high at tlu; mention ol'the f.imous ISand/iiin no t'liohei. 
th.e brave Master of the Trailesinen s (luild or I’.rotherhood of ^’^.'(h■). who, 
in the sew-'nteenth t.enlury, tlied a tririble de.Uh, |iierei'd by .-.pears in a 
se.iiding l.iath, becausr: ot his noble devotion to the » au .eof his U-llow < lafts- 
men, loyal to the last to liis “(ttokoilate," histluildof ^.rollll■rho(^d. d'lu-u' 
i, no l.ipanese, however ‘‘moderni/ed,'’ ho\M. vvi‘mucli imbued with tile new 
1 a ruing of the WCsl, who docs not teel moved to his \cry heart sii ing-, 
wiicn he sees eiuu'ted by th;.' .ndmir.ible .n'tors of jaiian the touching tine 
^.tory of the " (_'hiu-.shin (liira," the “ store house of lo\alty.’' 'I’hc J.iiianese 
include under the train “ \’amato I >.nnashi-i mu< h more than wliat we 
imply b)' the word “patriotism. ’ “ \'aniato Itamashi-j ’ lanbraces also the 

idea of loyaltN', both in its wider sense in its relation to the sovraeign, ami 
in its nai rower meaning of devotion to a feudal lord, to a helmed idiiel. to 
one “whose ri( e they had eatiai ” (as the I'orty .seven Konin s.iid in thiir 
patlietic “statement of inutii'cs "), to a i lan, a \illag.', to one's ('ompanioiis 
in misiortuiu', to one’s brethren in a ie-.igiie or a ginld. 

Many Isiiroileans and some ,\meri<an'-, i-sj'i i.dl\' residents in tlw trealx 
poits ot Ja[)an, ha\e curth defined •' \ amato ) ■..im.ishi i " .is fanaticism, or, 
at the v<-ry least, an c.vaggerateil naiion.al pi ide, a sort of rampant [apancse 
“ chaiu iiiism, ’ a feeling to be discouragcil by .ill non Japanese and steriih 
repressed by tlm ubiquitous man-ol-wai, the thunder of whose guns is, quite 
I'rroneoiisly, .su]»i)osed to h.ive opened Japan to modern enlightenment. 
This is not a true conception ol “ Vani.ilo It.nnashi i." It is t'ne n iew ot 
pcoiile judipng only from isolated eases ol .inti foreign outrage,, c au.-.ed, 
nine limes out of ten, bv [irixaic rexenge or by leelmgsof iroentim nl at real 
or, more often, fancied insult., to the national lion.air. In spite ot aiipear 
ances, whii.h would seem to indicate that ih..' Japanese national charai ter 
is being ground doxvn trj the level of the cverx-dav life ol the \\ est, with its 
sordid greed, its petty jealousies and humdnun monotony, there still burns 
in Jajianese hearts the bright llamc of tlie old spirit. ‘•\'ainato M.iinashi-i 
has adapted it.self to the nexx' order of things with true Japanese \<‘r.s.uilitx, 
but it still maintains its hold on lajiane -e lu arls and minds. \\ h.il it has 
done for )a[)an in the past, it xvill ilo again in the future. May it contimu.' 
to flourish as long as “ the wild i herry-blo.-.som smells sweetly in the daxxn 
of the rising sun ’’: ~ 

“ .\.sii Iii ni nixvo 
^^lln.l■7akura■l)alla !" 

Some remarks were made by the President and Mr. Okosiu, the Japanese 
Consul Cieneral, and Mr. Didsy stated as the most recent instance of 
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tliat spirit, the fa< t tliat a certain Miuaniotir Koki, of't'<>ki<j, had just refused 
all (offers of office or reward for his great achievement, tlie adaptation of 
J^itnian’s phonetic system of slenograidiy to tlie Japanese language. 

.\nother Pa[)er was read by Dr. kioAKirir.sij i S. 'I’suroi, Delegate of the 
IJni\ ersily of'Tokio and of the Jaf)an Anthropologif:aI Society, desi'.ribing 
200 artificial caves discovered near that city. Mr. S. 'I'uboi said that in the 
summer of 18S7 he visited the v'illage of Nishi \'oshinii, thirty miles fre)m 
Tiikio, and discoveied <jver 200 artificial caveriis. Ivvidenex- showed that 
at fiixt they wen dwellings, hut centuries later, probably aliout the com- 
men< emenl of the ('hristian era, they were used for burial jilaces. ('I'he 
tiiJl I’ajier will be published along with other Papers on Japanese subjects.) 

.\t the ( (inclusion of Mr. 'I'.suboi's I’ajier, Dr. I.m im.k siigge.sted that 
Mr.'I'.suboi be recommended, with the ajijiroval of his Sectional I'resident, 
for a Medal of .Merit and a (iertifu ale of H(.)nom in re<'ognition of tlie addi 
lion to literature which his discoveries hael made. 'fliis was cairied by 
.u I laniation. 

Di'. [. S. gave an abslrvu I of a Paper on *• The Anfi:|uilies of 

J.ipaii, ’ in whie'h he stated that tlieie was no reliable hi.siorv ol llu < oiinti) 
b( fore tioo or 700 vears piior to oui' 1 r.t ; and )a|)an( -e htiaature threw but 
little light on the oiigin of the peojile. There are two distinct rates the 
Japanese .ind tl.e .\ino. 'The latter .ne a wild people', who live bv hunting, 
and lislimg : they are now only in paits of \'esso, Sngliahcn, a mi ll e Kurile 
Isl.inds. 'The\ .ire dark skinned, with long beaids and h.iiiy hodus. and 
are (hminishing befoie the laiianese, as all :,U(lura<es do belore tho.‘,e ot 
< uh lire and (eiimnerce. 

^'ariolls ( onjeetun s have been made as to thr- origin- ol the Ja[>ane'e 
race ; but considering their low sl.iture and amiable and leliring manners, 
unless rouse'd to anger, they seem to be .lilied, to the' ra< es in the .\nd.iman 
Islands, in the ikiy of liengal, strengthened by Malay oy by .Mongol blood. 
It is argued that there are gr.immatieal analogies in the Jajianese and 
Mongoli.in languages. ll is probable, that afiiniiies with other l.Uigiiages 
will be' I'ound. '1 here ai)i)ear to be two al[)habets. the Kat.ikana .md the 
Dir.ikana. If the kilter is, as I assuciu., hu r.iiie. then- i> here a slill further 
tendenc\' to (ireik. .\n annual festival i.-. said to be held m honoui ol tlir' 
Jajianese Carlmus. T'rom liabihtv 10 v ol< .inie disturbances, I he architect ure 
of Jajian is mainly taf timber, .as sliown in the nine m.issiveti injilesat Kama 
Kura, e\ce[)t bases to walls, gateways to i st.stes, and such isolated works. 
Put a jirior race, whose works have revtntl)' been discovered, <aai.-triK ted 
subterranean im-galithic chambers, of a class so (.listinctly I’ela.sgian that 
another .strong evidencij of the visits of a tlrcr k related and sp- .iking j)eo|)le 
forces itself [rrominently forwaid. The authoi’s visits not allowing minute 
investigation, much information was given him by Mr. (lowlaml, who has 
made great researches in these remains, ami to whose jiolilcness he is 
indebted for photograplis of these sepulchral chambers, ancient sculptures, 
aj'jiroaching Plaenician in style, and otiu-i objects exhiliited !>>' him. It is 
remarkable that a close resemblance exists between thi se chambers and other 
works and corre.sponding subterranean < hamber.-^ and woik.s iu the centre of 
Anatolia. 'The dolmens of Japan were all covered vvitli earth, and their 
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early discovery was prevented from that cause. The tumuli are chiefly of 
similar construction, consistin,.' of two mounds connected by a dorsal ridj^e, 
one of the mounds being somewliat conical, and the other fl.itter, as if for 
sacrificial ceremonies; the latter seem to have been terr.iced. d’he great 
roafl at Kama-Kura, which is of very pe<‘uhar construction, chisely resembleti 
the prehistoric road in Berkshire known as the Devil's 1 lighway, a place 
lost sight of till the researches of Dr. I’hene caused it to be again recognised. 
This road and the Foss Way are clearly (.)f an anti<iuity long anterior to the 
Roman invasion, .ami h.ave many features in common with the roads of 
ancrient Ftruria. In connection with the papt;r drawings by Mr. \\’illiam 
Simpson, the late i-hief artist of the Illustriitt'd J.ondon JVck's^ and Dr. 
I’hcne. and photogr.aphs of the obji-cts in J.apan, were shown. 

M. l.eon do Ro.sny, in the name of the Assembly, suggi-sted a (atnver 
sational Jsvening Meeting ot the Chinese and Ja[>anese Seefions. Dr. 
Leitiier said that such a “ or/cw/t-” miglit be arranged for at a t'onversa- 
/.ione on the following Wedni-sda)', ami praised tire Secretaries <.)f the 
fapanese Sectiiiii for its excellent management. 

.S.\rURD.VY, SFd’l'lC.MBFR 5, 1891. 

Ar iiiK Okik.nmai. IJmvi;ksiiv T.vsn ru ir, .vnd Muski.m, Woki.m:. 

Gcuem/ Mccf 'nh' of iJie Con,^re$s in Section (n), lixf/tVhrfion 0/ Ohjeefs 
illintnitivc of Sections (/'), (A- ('’)> (/). (.v)i (/X ('/'h C)- 

(t> I) Collection ot Hebrew manusi ripts by Dr. Hermann (Icdlanc/, and 
Dr. l.eitner's tablets from the white and black jews .at Cochin. 

(/> 2) Dr. l.eitner's cnllei tion of .Arabic, l’er^>ian, LTdu, Turki-.h, Tiirki, 
and other manuscripts bearing on Islfun ; the Mosijne ..ml ap[)urtenances. 

{/> 3) Dr. Blau’s Assyrian collection, sent by the Imperial .Vrclucologii'a! 
Aluseum at Mosctaw, including two contested tablets, with Catalogue;, etc.^ 
by .M. Shrutsky. 

(c r) Dr. l.eitner’s .Sanscrit, Himli, .Shar.ul.i, am! other manusiripts 
ion birch-bark or p.ahn-le.aves, wood, etc.}, and anc.cnt Tiljettm prints 
(in colour and plain). 

((-■ 2) Dr. Korchhamner’s i'.ili and oilier Burmese Collections. 

(c) Profs. Lanzoni's and l.eitner’s Egyptian C.a)llections. 

(.V) Dr. l.eitner’s Cneco-Buddhistic, (ira;cod'',gyi>ti.an, Cypriote, Baby¬ 
lonian, (ir.aico-Persian, Creek (.\sia Minor), Flindu, pure Buddhistic, 
aboriginal Imlian, and other S( ulpturc.s, objects, and instruments of Hindu 
worship, religious paintings, miracle-toys, Dayanams and other invocations 
connected with certain gods, etc. ; collections of, .and m.anuscritits on, 
native drugs and systems of medicine (Y^unani and A'aidak), law decisions, 
folklore, etc. 

(</) and {/>) Sculptures ; 10,000 Oriental coins (.Sas.sanian, Bactrian, auto¬ 
nomous, Byzantine, and ancient Hindu and Muhammadan) ; art-industrial 
e.xhibits, showing their religious “ motive ” ; the literary basis of the shawl 
and other manufactures; the/Jrcs.ses and implements of races in Yarkand, 
Kafiristan, Hunza, Vasin, Chitrdl, etc. Collection of ancient and modern 
musical instruments, historical paintings, etc., and works thereon. 
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(/) Collection of Himala)'an butterflies, plants, stones, etc. ; Mr. l‘'awcett’.s 
collection; also that of Mr. (larrick ; Oriental manuscripts on thoraces, 
history, geo,^rai)liy, products, of various countrie.s, and works by Euro[)eans 
on scientific sulijects connected with the Mast. 

(;-) Relations with Orientals and Oriental Scholars, illustrated by build¬ 
ings, containing arrangcnients to preserve caste, etc. 

(i’) “Oriental Linguistics in Commerce,’ illustrated by trade manu¬ 
scripts, paintings, |)at!crns, etc. 

In the Chair (siiccessivelv), Mr. W. .Simtson, l’re.->idcnt of Section (f/), 
and Prof. J. Oitick i', I’resident of Section (/' .^). 

We compile the fi>llowing account from v.irious pa[)er.s (the 'limes. Daily 
Graphic, Aror/iit/y; I’i'si, S/an.iard, etc.) : - - 

“On .Saturday, at (he invitation of Dr. I.ia inj.k, the Members of the 
Congress of Orientalists p.iid a \isit to the Oriental Cni\ersity Institute at 
Woking. The Institute, of wliich Dr. l.eitner is (he Dirc<'tor, and wliich 
>\as established in i<SS.|, occui)ies the building and grounds formerly 
occu[>ir'd tjy the Ko\'.d 1 tramatic (iollegc. It Nsas foumle<l by him for 
the i>ur])osr' of providing n.itives of the Last resident in England with the 
means oi jire.^eiving their religion or caste while juiisuing their educa¬ 
tion or offici.d duties ; and the Museum, rich in Oriental sc'ulpturc, 
C')ins, and manuscripts, wliich is attached to the Tn-aitute, is of great 
value to any English stiulcnl of the languages ami p.-ople^ of the East, 
d'he provision for Hindu and Muhammad.in residents at the Institute 
has been made v.itli the strictest regard to the laapiirements oi Hindu 
<Msto and Muhamm.idan rhes ; ami persons of the highest. < aste arc ac<:oiii 
modated with a comiilcte set of living rooms hir their exclusive use. Eor 
the Hindus a well has been sunk to the depth of .|o ft.; and, as many 
of them do not eat iiieat, a vegetable garden is alEhted for llieir use. 'I'he 
most dislinguishing feature oi'ihe Institute, however, is the Mos(jue, which 
has been buiUling for th.e last two or tliree ye.irs, and which is now cont- 
jileleil e.\(:e[>i for some internal decoralioii. 'The Mostjue is not a large; 
one, hut it is strii tiv corrce t in design, ami combines several styles of 
(Iricnlal architeeturo. (ha rlhc portal is to be engraved the Arabic motto, 
“ .\n hour of good deeds i-, belter than a year of mere [irayer.” Jteing the 
principal, and almost the only place of worshii) for Muhammadans in this 
country, it aUia' ls, Insides the residents of tlic Institute, many of llie 
Muhammadan officials resident in England ; and, on tlic oeeasion of the 
great festivals of Islam, it is visited by nearly all the Muhamniadan.s in the 
country. Tlic Moslem attendants (T the Queen are among the most regu¬ 
lar .worsliip[)ers when lier Majesty is staying .at "Windsor Castle. 

“A large [larty travelled by an early train from M'aterloo, under the 
c:harge of I )r. Leitner, and were conveyed in brakes to the building, which 
is about a mile distant from the station, d'hc day was a \)lcasant one, and 
the beautiful Surrey country, with its numerous fir enclosures and tree- 
covered ridges, looked its best. The visitors were received in the grounds 
by Mrs. Leitner, and proceeded to inspect the treasures of the Institute, 
'i'he museum is crowded with specimens of Gneco-Buddliistic and other 
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s<']ioc)ls of-sculi^tiire ; ruins diij; up in almost every conu r of India and tiro 
frontier countries : san'ophagi, imiinmics, and eliarms from the tombs ol 
the IMiaraohs ; elelic'ale Persian inanuseri[)ts ; shawls woven into (.lesigns 
])ossessing a literary significance an art tliat, thanks to Ituropcan inlluencc 
ami the introduction of sterenty|)ed patterns, is now extinct; musical in¬ 
struments of strange form ; and otlier objects ijf 1‘lastern culture and art 
too numerous to mention. A s))lendid tropliy i>f beautifully finished arms 
decks the western wall, not inaj'iirojiriately flanked b)’ the Pritish Royal 
Standard and Union Jack. In another part of the room are com])lete 
costuim's of merchants and warriors of the peojiles north of India, wiiile 
large cases of butterflies and geohrgical specimens attract the attention ot 
naturalists. 'The distinguished Orientalists lingered at length in thi- Museum, 
discussing the history attributed to eaeli iiliject, and eomparing notes 
tlerivi'd from their own exi>erience and knowledge. Among them were 
.M. Madier d'c IMontjau, M. Leon Rosny, M. h.- Itaron tie Ravisi (original 
founders of the Uongress), M. ('.’aiinel' {.'onsert ateni of the Musee Ciuinn-t), 
Professor (Ijipcit (President of tlie k'reneh Ae.idenhe di's Inscriptions et 
I’elK'S Uctires), M, It, .Aymonier and His Isxe. tl. d’ltsoff (1 )el<.:gates 
of tile French and Russian (iow rnments icsjx.'ctively'), Protessor Schlegel 
(foiiversity of l.(.‘yden), Hon Hellin Ihmadiu (Uniter.sity' of ll.ircelona), 
Professor ('arolides (I telegate of the (Ireek ('.overnment), Proles.sor Hartwig 
and Madame Derembourg, Ma<lame do Rosny, Hr. and Mrs. llellew, 

.\r. |. Ulaine, Paron (de \"aux, Afr. .\. Harper, Prof. F. and Matlame 

Montet, Dr. If. and IMadanie Hein, M. (.)lli\ier P.e.atnxgard. Professor 11 , 
.and Madame Cordier, Ua])t. trirgimsbergh, Prof. Simonet, Dr. W \'era, 
Dr. ('iramat/.ky, Messrs. ( 1 . Raynaud, (.\. * Pret, .A. Jonrdain, 1 ‘anile. 
(.’artailhac, .,\. AI. Mi/./.i, (f Hagojiian, .\. I . 1 >.:\\is, P. M. 'l.iit, A\f 
Howard and W'ashington Moon, M. 'ProiHinois, Dr. Poiissie, Major Poore, 
Herr Neuhaus, (leneral Showers, .Mr. C. H. Stejilien, M.P.. Air. and Mrs. 
.Sterndale, Mr. If luiweett. Prof Witton-Da\ its, Rigakushi 'Psuboi, Riga- 
kushi Sakata, Mr. Daigoroh (loh, Mr. .A. Dii.'isy, Mr. U. Haite, Mr. 

f'oibet, Mr. Shway 'I'ha, of Purinah, Mad.dny.n, Rage]iak.'>e ol ('eylon, 

M. ('asset, Dr. Radtinoeh, Mes.-,rs. .Martin W ot'd, P. Alay, F. M. I’owtlen, 
Ci. R. S. Mead, M. |, ^Veb^, Cajit. Palmer, Pandit I’ulaki Ram, ('oh 
'J'yrrell, Mr.J. Frost, Prof A, Farinelli, Mr. |. Mtiglbial, and others. 

“The l.hiiversity wa-, founth d in 1S84 to form a I'cntre of Oiiental learn¬ 
ing in J'lngland, and to maintain the sjiecial means that alone enable 
n.nives of the Itast of good ftmilies to iir.•serve their religion or caste 
*vl'.ilc residing in Fngland. It may also be said to form a link between 
Furopean and Fastern Orientalists. It holds ex.iminations in Hebrew, 
Aiabic, Sanscrit, Persian, Urdu, Hindi, and Punjabi. Some of the rooms 
of the Institute are not vi't fini.shed. 'J'he Museum of Sculptures, C.ncco- 
Buddhistic, and others, is chieily? intended to show I'.urojiean and Fastern 
culture, by comparison to demcnistrate the influence of (Ircekart on I'lgypt, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Northern India, and to illustrate the regions 
between the Ru.ssian and the British sphere of influence in Asia.” 

After the Members of the Congress h,ad visited the Mosque and irti^pcctcd 
the residential arrangements of the Institute, they assembled in the Museum 
to hear a paper by Mr. W. Simpson, on “ Buddhistic Architecture.” 
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Mr. St.\fF>sON (formerly of the Antitjuarian Commission) occupied the 
Chair at the sitting, and gave an exposition of the architectural bearing of 
the collections. Many years ago, he said, he pointed out in a paper read 
before the Institute of British Architects the importance of this collection 
of (Iraico-Buddhistic remains. 'They were among the most important that 
had been discovered during the century. 

Mr. Simpson e\[ilained that numerous claims had been put forward for 
the discovery of the Creek induence on Buddhistic nrchitccturry which 
should not be confounded with the same influence on sculpture [that had 
been itlentificd and first named “ Cra;co-Buddhisticby l>r. Leitner]; 
and, indeed, it had been discovered again an<l again. Berhaps the first dis- 
»:overer,—though he was not fully alive to the nature of his discovery, -was 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc, who, on his mission to t'abul in 1809, noticed 
that the Manikyala-'T'upa in the runjab had nothing of the Hindu 
characteristics about it, but was rather of Creek design. 'I'his discovery 
was followed by that of Sir A. Cunningham, who publishcal a book a 1 )Out 
his investigations ; and then, in 1S60, Mr. Simpson himself arriv'cd on the 
field. While acting as a war-corres|)ondcnt In* came across the Manikyala- 
"I’upa and made sketches which proved the art hitecture to be (ireek, 
though debased Creek. He afterwards made other discoveries of a similar 
nature in the Bcshawur ^'alley and other parts of North-\\'estern India, 
riic architecture was a curious un/aupe of Greek and Hindu, and while 
the forms were peculiar tej the locality itself, the capitals were identical 
with those of Bersepolis, in Bersia. At Haibak great caves had Ijcen 
di.scovered which were called “ Rustam’s stables ” ; at another [)lace a 
statue, 173 feet high. Buddhistic caves were found within fifty miles of 
Bombay, and other Creek or Buddhistic remains in various other parts 
of India and Central .\sia. 'J'hc bell-shapedcupola was the most frequent 
form of dome, and the horseshoe an h, usually formed of wood, was a 
prevailing ornament. 

Mr. Sim(>son also gave a brief account of all that had been done in 
Oriental Archaeology since 1874, when he was a member of the ('ongress, 
on its first visit to England (this being its second visit). 

'I'he company then adjourned to luncheon, at which Brofessor Oiumckt 
j)n)posed a toast in honour of the Oriental University Institute, which was 
drunk with great acclamation. 

On returning to the Museum, Dr, Lki i niu-i gave an account of Gncco- 
Buddhistic with special reference to the examples in the Museum. 

He referred to the admirable “Summary” on the subject of the 
priority of the discovery written by Mr. Vincent Smith, C.S., who had also 
inspected and compared all existing siiccimens, whether at the AVoking, 
Lahore, British, or South Kensington Museums. He had, however, 
adopted the term “ Indo-Roman,” which Dr. Leitner did not think quite 
correctly identified an art and a period of Creek influence from the North 
of India, and from the North only. Dr. Leitner pointed out that his 
discovery of the specific Creek influence'in India fixed a period in the 
history of art, of religion, and of general history, whereas before there 
were more or less vague and timid conjectures as to the possible Creek 
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or (ireek-like influence on arcJiifirfurc. 'The (ircck influence had substi¬ 
tuted in India the representation of the divine by the refined human 
face and figure in place of the supernatural or grotcsipie. Indian mytho- 
logy, for instance, would rejircsent omniscience by many eyes ; the 
Greek would represent it b}’ expression. Indian mythology would re¬ 
present omnipotence by many arms ; the Greek would represent it by 
attitude, as it was represented in the sculjitures which he had dug up. 
I'he question naturally arose How did the lluddhistic Hindus learn this art 
from the Greeks? 'I'he fa< t was, that a number of sculjitors a<'companied 
Ale.xander the Great on his invasion of India, and that it was Ale.xander's 
purpose to inspire India with Greek objects. If this influence appeared, 
as h.as always been .admitteil, on the coins, why not also in the sculptures? 
As direc t examples of that influence, I >r. T.eitner mentioned a fresco, repre- 
seming P>uddha’s temptation, whereon the virtues and vices were passing in 
jirocession folhiwed by Greek, not Indian, soldiers ; a rcjirescntation of 
the Olymjii.m games, which the natives themselves never played-, another 
of the rape of Ganymede, being evidently liy a piqiil of 1 .eocrates of the 
Xeo-Pra.xitelean School ; and a sculi>ture of a centaur, a creature unknown 
to Indian mythology. 'I'here was also a carving of dolphins, and dol[)hins 
would certainly not be known tej people living so very far from the sea. 
It was suggested by some that these sculptures might be of Roman or 
Hy/.antine origin, and that they were a.scriliable to commercial intercourse. 
If so, sucli influence would naturally be greatest at the seaports, where, 
liowever, none of these interesting remains w-ere found. These traces of 
the Greek were found nowhe.-rc; but along the nmles taken by Alexander: 
and a hundred miles to either side of these rejutes they cea.sed to exist. 

Dr. Leitner ex{)lained the circumstances under which he came to term the 
first sculpture of a king seated <t rciiropi-oiue (Kanerkes) that he dug up at 
Takht-i-bahi in 1870, as “ Graco-lluddhistic.’’ lie did not prete nd tcj an) 
artistic knowledge, but its Grec ian characteristics were so strong, .and its 
buddhistic nature so c;vident, that he .at once hit ujion the term “ Gneco- 
Buddhistic” as its only approjiriate desc ription. 'I'he figure was seated in 
a chair, and that was not the Indian fcjrm of'squatting. 'I'he- workmanship 
was not Roman, but softened (Ireek. Other jiieces of .sculjiturc; were 
pcjinted out, all elocfuently telling the same stc^ry of Greek civilization 
grafte d upon Indian or of Indian subjec ts treated in the manner of Grec iau 
art. 'I'here was even a “I’allas Athene,"’ with a Greek helmet, and a 
e eiuntenance like that of Sappho, as treated by Silanion, a sculptor in the 
days of Alexander. Greek art exerted the same influence in ICgypt and 
elsewhere, and the collections, the object of which was comparative, showed 
the same influence in its Gn-eco-Egyptian, Grreco-l’ersian, and other so- 
called “Barbaric” .sculpture. 'I'urning to the coins, of which there were 
10,000 in the collection, the learned doctor said they had to be studied in 
c onnexion with the sculptures ; they were of many periods and countries, 
Bactrian, Parthian, Sassanian, Hindu, Muhammadan, Greek, Roman, 
Autonomou.s and Byzantine, many of the specimens being unirjue, in¬ 
cluding a silver coin of Isaac Comnenus. Besides the ('irasco-Huddhistic 
specimens of sculpture, there were pure Buddhistic, Hindu, and other 
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sculi»turcs ; also an I'-^yptian collection, including an inscription of Shishak, 
who took Jerusalem in the time of Rehoboam. 'I'here were also thousands 
of pages of ancient Thibetan printing on the doctrines and practices of 
Buddhism. 

J)r. I,eitner t:onc;luded his remarks l.)y showing, in the light of the man)’ 
exhibits on the walls of the Museum, how the religious motive entered 
into native industries and arts ; and how what to tlic- superficial observe'r 
might si:em ridiculous was at the ver)’ basis of their best and most 
characteristic work. 'I'o root out heedlessly either the language or the 
religion of these native races was to ruin them industrially and de'droy 
their possibility of continued national life. Dr. l.eitner then commented 
on other features of liis IClhnographii;al Natural History, and other col 
lec'tions amidst tin; sustained interest of a high!)’ a[)])rec iati\ e audi(;nee. 

Brofessor” Jui.i-.s ()i>i>Kur then took the Chair in Section ( 1 ) 3) 
“ .Assyriology.” 

'The attention of the C'ongrcssists was drawn to a remarkable collection 
of Assyrian anticpiiticrs gathered by Dr. T.i.au, Austrian Consul ol 
Bagdad. 'I'he rollection of these objects had occupied fifteen years, 
and after being exhibited for a short time at the lmi)erial Arclimological 
Museum at Mo.scow, they had been sent from there specially for exhibition 
at the Congres.s. There had bc-en much discussion as to the genuineness 
f)f some of the objects in scientifu' circles. With respect to the stone 
tablets and some j)ictures on < ylinders, the (question was probably set 
at rest for ever by Professor Oppert, who, after an apparently cursory 
examination of one of tlie tablets, pronouncetl it to bi; undoulitedly genuine 
and of the greatest importanc:c. It was a do('umt.a)l cut . in the second 
year of .Samatak, the brother of Assurbanii)al, whiclj corresponded to thi- 
year 668 n.c:. As if to fix the date without the i)ossibility of doubt, the 
very month was giveti, corresponding to October of the same year. 

The assembly almost held its breath with admiration of this iour dc 
force ; and the feeliitg tvas translated by Dr. Teitner, who .said, they had 
all l)ccn witnesses of one of the most wcmderful scientific feats it had 
»-ver been his privilege to see. d'he learned prcifessor had in a few 
minutes found the key to an enigma which had puzzled scholars for 
months. Professor Oppert, continuing, said the tablet was the record of 
the .sale of a picca; of land, or a gift of it to some one whose name was 
not decipherable on account of a piece of the stone having unfortunately 
been chij)ped off. M'ith that exception the context was probably sufficient 
to enable the whole document to bl^ read. With regard to the cylinders, 
they were documents of a more ordinary kind, which were, in fact, often 
dujfiicated by a process which was described. Dr. (i|)pcrt was most 
enthusiastically cheered on concluding his astonishing exposition. 

After a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. and Mrs. Leitner for their hos¬ 
pitable reception, the (Congress returned to l.ondon in the evening. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMl’.KR 7, iS()i. 

1CXA^JI.\'EKS' HaI.I., CUANt EKY EaN'I'.. 

(ieftcral in Sedion (. t ), “ Orifnlal Lin^^nisfics in Comnifree." 

Sir RiCHARn Meade, at the outset, an<l_^Sir 1 ,ki>ki, ('■ku eix suhsequeiitlv, 
presided. Dr. I .e.itxior read cxlraets from a pa[)er 011 the aneient eijumierce 
between the Ivist and the West, forwarded by M. Dia haikm’ (Paris), 
and afterwards re.a<l the |>aper of Dr. R. .S. Ciiaknock (London), on 
Oriental l.ini^uisti(.'s in (.oinnu'ree. .\ ('on^iderable innnber of eotninereial 
and other term.s, Dr. Ciiaknock stati'd, IkuI been deri\ed from Oriental 
languages, but he would eonfme his remarks to the language spoken in 
the Malay peninsula and the adjacent islands. Tire words diaived from 
Malay and Ibimd in hVeneh tlictionaries were greater in number th.an were 
to be found in I'.nglish dictionaries. , 

A Dei'U'I'a t lox from the I.oxddx (.Iiixmuek of (.‘ommijm- r, and other 
re[)resentatives of the ('ity of London, then entered the hall. It cimsisted of 
(leneral Sir .\n<lrew (. ’larke, Mr. M.itheson (('hairman ol the l last India and 
China Tradi' .Ser tion of the Chamber of (.'ommerce), .Mr. Robert Wales 
(t’hairman of the Coffee and ('oeoa Trade Section), Mr. ( 1 . N. Hooper 
(rejiresenting the h'.xecutive Committee of the (lhamber), Mr. L. Hannan, 
Mr. C. C. Douglas, Air. C. E. Mu.sgrave, .Assistant .Secretary, anti Mr. IL 
Laithfull llegg, rejiresenting the Erlinlmrgh Chamber, and Mr. ( 1 . Edwards. 

.Sir LffEi. (luiFMX said that, as one of the \'ice-Presidents of the 
( '(Jiigress, he had to apologize for appearing on the scene of the t^ongress 
at so late a stage of the procc'cdings. Hut in justice to him.self 
In- had to make a personal ixplanalion. He left Ilomburg in time to 
reach London for the opening of the Congress, but he had Ixa.-n laid iijr 
at Ihtissels. and was even now hardly able to take part in the proceedings. 
This occasion was the first attempt which had been maile by any Oriental 
Congress to associate practic.al men of commerce coniu'ctetl with the Ixast 
with its delil.ierations, an<l he hoped that this first step which had been 
taken would be followed on a still larger scale by all the future Congres.ses 
<jn Eastern subjects. Among the number present that morning there were 
some whose names were known to the wajrld, and esjieciailv to the Jeastern 
world. Alt. Mathestin was one of the foremost representatives of the great 
body of merchants who in the past had made the Indian luujtire. Isvery- 
thing connected with the science or cthnograidiy of the East,— this fact 
could not be too strongly insisted upon,—-was connected by a hundred 
threads with the commerce of (jre.at Britain. If they attempted to treat 
Oriental Congresses as being quite apart from all commercial interests, they 
would fail in doing the good work wdiich might otherw'ise be done. (Cheers.) 
The Asiatic Society, of which he was a member, and for which he had a cer¬ 
tain vague respect, had not taken, he was sorry to say, the part which it ought 
to have taken as the head of a great movement connecting the Itast with 
the English race. In fact, the Society had been eminently asleep ; and it 
would do a great deal of good if such meetings as these showed the Asiatic 
Society the v/ay to bring itself in a line with practical life on a still larger 
scale. As one who had long been associated with the Covernment of 
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Indin, he had very great jilcasure in taking the Chair on this occasion, 
which was more consonant with his own tastes than was the merely scholarly 
aspect of the Congress. 

Mr. Mathf.son said, there was hardly a feature of Oriental life which (Jid 
not influence the conunerce of the world. It was therefore with the greatest 
satisfaction that the members of the London C'hambcr of C'ommerce ob¬ 
served that, for tlie first time, a section of the Oriental Congress had been 
set apart for commercial rjuestions ; and on this step he offered them the 
t'hamber’s heartiest congratulalicms. Tie hoped the C’ongress would ('on- 
tinuc in the course vvlu( h they had begun ; and tiie ("hamber would be., 
gl.ad to have pointed out to them any way in which they might be useful 
in promoting the objects which the Congress ha<l at heart. 'I'he question 
of trade routes w-as of the verj- greatest interest to Oriental merchants ; and 
the ac(juisi;ion of Eastern languages by young men engaged in commerce 
was c.xtremely important to our pros[>erily. In the study of the textile 
manufactures of Japan and of India there would be found possibilities of 
great commercial expansion. 

IVIajor-Ciencral Sir Andrkw (.'i.vrkk, on being invited to speak, said, 
that lie did not attend the ('ongress with the object of speaking; he 
only came in compliance with a notice from the London (. hamber of 
Commerce, which body was an.xious to show its support and .sympathy 
with the objei'ts of this ('ongress. He was a humble member of the 
('ongress itself, ami he thought they would forgive him if he s.aid that hir 
the last forty years he had been working on the same lines as the Congress 
—that was the connection of Western civilization, w'hich this Congre.ss 
represented, with the c ivilization of the East. He could say that during his 
connection with the least, he had helped to assist in preparing the paths 
which this Congress had trodden. In connection with his own life, it was 
his privilege to develop a part but little known, and that was the Malay 
Eeninsula, where could be found subjects of great anti<]ulty, and of which 
little was known. It was once the seat of a very advanced civilization; 
but now, with the exception of a few spots where English commerce had 
gone, it was coveretl with enormous forests. Hut there was, nevertheless, 
an interesting history of ani ient works to dcvclo|>. \V'ith the development 
of the history of a far-away age they would at the same time e.vtend the 
commerce of the world. 

Mr. I'.M i nn i.i. Ib.ia; offered the good wishes of the h'dinburgh Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce to the Congress, and their thanks for the course which 
had been adojitetl. 

Mr. C. N. Hooi'KR regretted that so many of his colleagues on the 
Council of the London C'hambcr of Commerce were away from London 
during the visit of .so many eminent Oriental scholars to this Congress. 
The (^)ueen ruled over a larger number of Orientalists than any other 
Kuro[)can sovereign; and as British commerce was so great with the Far 
East, it must certainly be an advantage to merchants personally, or by 
their English representatives, to speak and write well at least one Oriental 
language. 'I’his advantage would be greater, did they know more of the 
social relations of the Oriental merchants with w'hom they trade—their 
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history, their literature, their modes of thought, their prejudices, their 
tastes, likes and dislikes, and the changes which were taking place in their 
midst in consequence of European influences. Our people are realizing, 
slowly but surely, that modern languages, as rogardetl correspondence and 
conversation, had not been so well taught here as in some other countries ; 
and that for commercial men at hast a more ready and effective method 
may, and should be, adoptc<l. .\s an illustration, he had recently been 
informed that not long ago one of our great city men hants was willing to 
pay a salary of _^2,ooo a year to a competent assistant who could speak 
and write (Chinese, and could not find a suitable person. 'I'hrough the 
l.ondon ('hamber of Commerce he had offered a small ])rize to encourage 
the study of Spanish among our young mi n, and had been informed that 
the jirize had not l)een awarded for want of sufficient knowleilge amottg 
those who came up for examination. As there were seventy-five millions 
of Spani.shs])caking peo])les in the world, and (Jreat ISritain had large 
commercial transactions with these race.s, the little fact just mentioned 
revealed a state of affairs in the matter of languages which left a great deal 
to be desired. 'I’he l.ondon Chamber of Commerie had an education 
committee which endeavoured to j)romote the study of four European 
l.inguagcs ; and if it received sufficient incouragcment ami support from 
the bankers, merchants, ami manufacturers of l.ondon, it would df^tibtless 
not be long in trying to ailvance its usefulness by {)romoting also the study 
of several (!)riental languages. 'The Chamber was most anxious to found a 
commercial musevim in the ( aty of l.ondon, and to incluilc a large Oriental 
section. It appeared to him that there might l)e o])ening.s for skilleil 
Oriental linguists as interpreters and iranshitors of letters and documents. 

Professor Sciii.K.oiii. recitcil a numbi-r of instances in which, through 
ignorance of the prejudices and reipiirements of their customers, firms 
engaged in Eastern commerce hatl offended the natives, by offering manti- 
factureil goods which, for some reason or other, were repugnant to their 
tastes. By the Chinese, for example, considerable importance was attached 
to various colours, some being regarded as liii ky, arid others as unlucky. 
Brown, for example, belonged to the latter category ; and gix'ds done up in 
a brown paper parcel, which would be perfectly acceptable in Europe, 
would not on any account find a ])urcha.ser in (Jhina. Again, no one 
could deny that English needles were for superior in make and more con¬ 
venient in use than the clumsy articles of native manufacture, d'he natives 
were fully alive to the value of Isnglish-made needles ; but they would not 
purchase them, because, as a rule, they were delivered in black paper 
packets. An enterprising firm had supplied Japanese with almanacs which 
became very [)opular until two years ago, when for the sake of variety they 
printed them on green paper ; and to their unbounded astonishment not 
one was sold. A shiploail of boilers for boiling rice w'cre sent by an 
English firm to Hong Kong. No Chinaman would buy them, the ex¬ 
planation being, that they were so thick that they cost more in fuel before 
the rice was boiled than boilers thinner would have cost, even when they 
had to be renewed every few months. Another merchant experienced the 
ame ill-luck with magnetic horse shoes. A firm well known in the I'iast— 
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Pitcairn, f-ync iV'Co.— had a label translated thus, “ P’tk'ng, Lining Ko,” 
which meant “ glorious brother,” an obvious absurdity. 'I'he ridicule 
of the label ruined the chances of success. The Chinese in Java generally 
married Javan women, and a great accession of trade with Java might be 
obtained by simply putting a few ('hinese moral maxims properly expressed 
on the goods. 'I'hcse maxims might set forth the three fears recognised 
by the people the fear of Cod, the fear of man, and the fear of the law. 

Swiss manufacturer, IJohc, sent out a numlrcr of musical boxes to 
C'hina, which played .a series of ('hinese airs. Tliey were rapidly sold off, 
and no other musical boxes found .any sale whatever. 

J)r. Lia rxi'.it then referred to the leading points of a Paper on “'I'lie 
Manufacture of .Shawls,” by .Samad Shah. A great many bcatitiful designs 
of shawls and parts of the processes of prodtn ing them in (.’ashmerc were 
jxassed round as illustralion.s. He called attention to the manufacture of 
Cashmere shawls, jxirti( tilarly in connection witli tlie linguistic basis of the 
pattern, which he had discovered. 'I'he various thre.ids formed a sort of 
technical alphabet, and the words were emboilied in the instructions given 
to the weavers along with survivals of an ancient dialect. It would be too 
miu'h to say that there was anything approaching to a literature in shawl 
patterns ; but the weavers, and even more so the Hindu cari)cnters, were 
thoroughly imbued with religious and literary associations. He deeply 
deplored that the original literary Ixisis of the native weavers had been 
displaced by the French and hlnglish introducing designs, instead of keep¬ 
ing up the verbal or written “ taiains ” or “ instructions.” He added that 
“a little knowledge w.as a dangerous thing ” in Oriental commercial, as in 
other matters. As an instance, he referred tf> a Manchester firm which 
sought to ingratiate its goods with the Muhammadan imrchasers by 
labelling them w'ith the names of “ Fatima,” “ Muhammad.” 'I’o its sur¬ 
prise the Sultan confiscated them, as it was blasphemous to use sacred or 
revered names to further the sale of goods. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. (>. C. Hauk hoped that the efforts of the London Chamber of 
Commerce would be directed towards counteracting the pernicious inllu- 
cnce of Fnglish trade and Fnglish demands upon nativ'C art. It ^Yas 
unfortunately the case, that commerce was inimical to the best forms of art 
expression. Nowhere was this result seen in a more striking degree than 
in its influence upon the textile arts of India. This was the more to be 
regretted as in that particular department of art India stood unrivalled. 
Luroiiean influence had tended first to the deterioration and finally to the 
extinction of native manufactures and industries. 'I'his was the result of 
the cupidity and ignorance, not of the iiublic, but of those engaged in 
commercial intercourse. 'I'he designs which he had with him and which 
he exhibited to the Congress would illustrate how the art of Cashmere was 
misapplied, debased, and finally destroyed. 'I'he admiration for the Indian 
shawl and the profits to be made by its sale suggested to some imaginative 
Frenchmen or Englishmen the desirability, from a commercial point of 
view, of simulating the native patterns by some cheaper and cpiicker 
method; and the demand created the supply. Designs Avere produced, 
blocks were made, and the result was, that what were known as the Paisley 
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shawls were produced—to the benefit of the originators of the idea, and to 
the detriment of the original woven article. At first the characteristic 
ornament of Per.sia and India was faithfully observed, and many really 
beautiful designs were created ; but the craii:e for novelty soon called for 
the introduction of semi-naturalistii; flower.s, and this at 'ast so debasc'd 
tile public taste as to make it jiretia the Scotch [ilaKl. 'I'lu' mistakes made 
in regard to India we were repeating in regard to the arts tif Japan. Our 
Western taste, as \ie wiTe pleased to call it, had alreadv had a most jier- 
nicious effect ; and the result, unless the lesson be thoroughly learnt and 
(juickly apiiiied, wr>uld be as it had been in India. 

A collection of jewels arranged according to caste by Ra jah .Sir Surindo 
Mohun 'I'agore was then c.xhibteil, I )r. 1 .laiNFU cxiilaining that in this 
arrangement wliite stones were dedicated to Jlrahmins, red to w.irriors, 
vellow to peasants and agriculturists, and bla<’k to merchants. , 

Mr. I )iAt.;OKo (lon, the Cham ellor of the japanese l.egation in London, 
read a Paper on the “(Irowing Im[)ortance c>f Japanese to Occidental 
N'ations,'’ which we hope to be able to publish along with other I’apers 
< onnected with Jajian or Jajianesr'. 1 le said it wouhl be tliflicult to over¬ 
estimate the imiKirtance of Western inthience on the lajianese ; and the 
futuri.' of Japan depended very much ujion it. ()ne of the great steps to 
be taken was to cultiiate the acquaintance of tiie nations, anil to invite 
cooperation in literary and scientific investigation. Oommcrce was nothing 
if it did not lead to the humani/.ing of the darkest corners of the earth, 
'i'here was no doubt that Japan was making herself felt in the commerce 
of the W'estern nations ; yet her claim to more recognition in the West 
had hardly been recognised as much .as it should haw been. After all, 
lOngland was the best examjile for lapan to follow. There were fourteen 
million more inhabitants in J.iiian than in (heat Itritain, waiting to enjoy 
the benefits of comineri e whiirh were now enjojaal by the inhabitants ot 
P.uro])e. d'he key to the solution of the problem was the mutual aeipiirc- 
ment of each other's languages. 

'The Ai'ting (Jonsul (leiicral of Ja[ian, Mr. Naui.nori Okosui, followed 
with remarks in the same sense. 

(.’ount Toknikm.i-Prvsati, Italian Ambassador, said. If. I mistake 
not, the key-note of this yetir's (,'ongress will be struck by the efforts that 
will be made in order to extend the study of Oriental lore, in giving to the 
said stiuly a practical form within the reach, not only of those who make a 
special study of those languages, but also of those who, for various reasons, 
are placed in contact with the Oriental people. I have already had the 
honour, at the inaugural sitting of this Oongress, to congratulate its orga¬ 
nizers for having allotted in the programme a considerable portion to what 
we may call the aiqdication of science to the wants of the pre.sent age. I 
said then that the Italian (lovernment—whilst reserving to the study of 
Oriental languages in its Universities the place that such noble studies 
ought to have had,—two years ago founded an Institution in Naples with the 
special object of teaching the principal languages spoken by the Oriental 
people, and of studying the material and moral condition of their present 
mode of living. In order that you may be acquainted with the part that 
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the Italian Government is taking in such a desirable development of the 
intercourse of Europe with the East, for the purposes of civilization and 
l»rogress, I have the honour of laying on the table of the Congress a list of 
the Chairs at present existing in the Italian Universities for the study of 
Oriental subjects, and the rules of the Royal Oriental Institute of Naples, 
You will perceive that the Italian Administration does not claim to solve 
by the opening of that Institute the problem which, in my opinion, claims 
the attention of all those who take even a remote uiterest in these matters. 
Must these Institutions train atid form for the reciuiremcnts of civilization 
pupils born in the East and destined to be afterwards sent back tc their 
native homes? or would it be better to make use,—by fostering the cultiva¬ 
tion of special notions and the teaching of languages,—of European pupils, 
in order that they may establish a useful and prolitable intercour.se with 
the Oriental populations ? 'I'he Royal Institute of Naples is open to all 
classes ofpu[)ils, without any distinction of nationality and religious creed. 
A specitd clause in the rules insures to all the liberty to observe the rites 
of the religion to which each pui)il belongs. The professors may be either 
Italians or foreigners. The masters who teach the languages must by pre¬ 
ference be chosen from the natives of the country iji which that j)artie:ular 
language is spoken. Very stringent rules arc laid down for the attendance 
during the terms and anent the examinations. 'This part (jf the rules is 
calculated to ensure efficiency in teaching and undoubted benefit to the 
pupils. Rut in admitting foreigners, from whom, as well as from Italians, 
certain preliminary knowledge is e.xacted, the standard of aiipreeiating the 
studies already followed is applied in the most liberal manner possible. It 
is to the committee of professors, under the supervision of the Government, 
that is intrusted the task of making the necessary rules for the proper order¬ 
ing of the studies, and disc ipline to be observed in the Institute. It has 
been my task, gentlemen, to have exidained to you what is the Royal 
Institute of Naples. It seems impossible to me that any one could ask 
what had been the results of an Institution which has been in existence 
only two years. The Committee assembled here for the purpose of decid¬ 
ing what would enhance the development of Oriental studies, will have 
listened, 1 hope, with interest to what the Italian .Administration has al¬ 
ready done in view of this object; and I shall be very happy to recommend 
to the consideration of the aforesaid body any suggestion given by men of 
experience and competence such as you are. (Applause.) 

'I'he CnAiKM.\N said that the English nation was certainly behind the 
other nations of Euroi>e in the acquisition of foreign languages. Some 
efforts should be made to remove this crying reproach. It was all very 
well to found what were practic.ally amateur .scholarships and professor 
ships in the Universities ; but what was really wanted was the institution 
of special classes in schools and colleges where tho.se who were intended 
for commerce and for diplomacy could really master these Oriental lan¬ 
guages. 

Dr. Eeitnkr, in submitting a. paper comparing “ the various Oriental 
Schools of Europe ” with the poor provision hitherto made in London, 
which we intend to publish in exienso, thanked Count 'rornielli for his 
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suggestions, and for the information whid^ he had given regarding the 
great and gootl work of the Italian (lovermnent. He had great hopes 
of still further progress in Italy in practical Oriental stiulies, from the 
administration of all educational matters in Italy by so great a scholar as 
its Minister of rublic Instruction, Professor P. Villari, an honorary Men - 
ber of this Congress. (Cheers.) 'I'ltc solution sought for wouUl be found 
in an Institution like the Woking Oriental Institute, combining AN’estern 
instruction for Oriental natives, living as natives, but associating in studies 
with, and giving opi>ortunities for coll(j(iuial practice to, F.urope.an students, 
who should ever cultivate tin; classical basis of, say, .\rabic, if they wanted 
to inlluence .\ral>s or Muhammadans generali)’, and not fall inl(r the mistake 
of the Pcrlin St;ho<'l, of teaching Arabic dialects, the use of whi<'h at once 
stamped the hairopean as an adventurer. (Hear, hear.) 

Daron Tkxiok ok R.wrst said, that, for a practicable people like the 
I'higlish, the new departure made by the (,’ongress couhl not fail to be 
advantageous; 'and the visit <tf the Congress to Woking on Saturday must 
have convinced e\ ery Member [tresenl, that the study of Orii-ntal languages 
could be m.'ule very practical indeeil. He jiroposcil that the suggestion of 
His Excellency Count Tornielli should lie acU'd u[)on ; and the proposition 
being put to the Meeting, the following resolution was then unanimously 
adoptetl ; 'That the Condon Chamber of Commerce be requested to use 
its l)est efforts for the establishment of a school for Oriental languages in 
connection with the City of Coiulon; and that the Oriental University 
Institute co-o[)erate with the Condon Chamber of Commerce.” 

A Paper on the \’ilal .Statistics of India was then read by Mr. P. M. 
r.xir. The principal pciint was, th.at < hildicii Jiorn in this i ountry had a 
jirospcct of living .about si.xtccn years longer than ciu'.drcn born in India. 
'I'he cau.scs of the high death rale in India were mainly inij)o\eiishment (jf 
'.he humbler t lasses, and imiHafect sanitation, (d'he Paper will be [lublished 
.it length elsewhere.) 

Dr. Cei tnI'.r then announced that the subject ( f “'I’he preseia ation of 
C.iste on the High Sea b)- the I’, ik (). Company” would he dealt with in 
)>rint ; that Mr. Daigoro lioh luul been so bii .y with the J.qxinese Section, 
ot which lie and Mr. .V. I )i6sy were th.e most .able Secretaries, as also with the 
preparation of the various interesting and imiiortant i’apers that they had 
read, .as not to be able to get read)' thi; communic;ation on “'i'he S[)iritual 
Taste in Japanese .\rt ” whii h had been announced : and that he would i om- 
munu ate ilirect with the T.ondon ('liamber of (.’ommerce as regards the com- 
ni.'rcial collections of ('onsul \'oss!on and his own “Suggestions for estab¬ 
lishing an efficient Oriental Commercial School in Condon.” 

'Pile Meeting, which was largely attended, then separated. 

MONDAY Al’TKRNOON, SEPTK.MP.ER 7, i.Sqi. 

Ex.\minkr.s’ ICvli-. 

Gc/iet'al Meeting; in Section (/•), Relations icit/i Orientals. 

Sir Ricji.\ri.) Me,vj>k presided, and read a Paper on “Official Rcl.ation.s 
of Europeans and Orientals,” which will be found in c.xtcnso in another part 
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of this number; as will also (Icneral (!. V. Showkrs’s I’aper on the •‘Con¬ 
duct of Business at a British Residency.” 

Cencral T. Denn'ehv then spoke as follows, “On the Social Relations 
of Kuropeans and Orientals,'’ baling his remarks on thirty five years’ 
experience of India, in positions mo.stly necessitatin'^ close and constant 
association with the Orientals. He said, that it was generally imagined that 
caste was a great obstacle to social intercourse with natives; but this idea 
arose from a mistaken conception of caste. It arose, juobahly, on the first 
migration of the Inilo-Ar\ans as tliey came iii contact wit'n the uncouth, 
uncivilized aborigines of tlie ciaintries which they traversed. The -\ry.ans 
were even then highly civilized, careful in their personal cleanliness and 
religious observances; and they naturally shrank from <'ontact with the 
unclean savages. They guarded with ]»articular care against any contact of 
these unwashed aborigines with their food : and hence arose the first mani¬ 
festation of caste, in the exclusion ol' str.angers from their meals. This 
1.ustom grew with year-; to be a cherished observ;mcc; : and what was first 
a measure of hygienic precaution became an article of religious belief. The 
later develojmients of caste correspondeil with the guilds of European conn 
tries so preva'lent in the Middle Ages. New c.istcs were seen growing tip 
in India as new necessities arose. For example, since the establishment of 
railroads, it had been necessar\ to I'md pointsmen and firemen; and these 
men, being anxious to jneserve tiie emoluments of their i>osts in their own 
families, were now ;ictually cry stalliz-ing into a new caste. .After .all, it was 
possilile to initiate and cement friendship in other ways than over the dinner 
table. The one thing necessary was sympatliy, which slioiild not be crushed 
by [ireiudice. It was often said, that the British were not a sympathetic; 
nation ; but beliind the mask of reseia-e which the T.ngiislimaa .assumed, 
re.al kindness and .symji.athy existed; and if only'the Oriental could get 
behind this m.ask, no one could be more grateful thandte fjr syiiijiathy anrl 
kindness. Oiu;e known and understootl, the Kuro])ean would-find much ti.> 
admire and apjH'eciate in the Indian character. He himself was fortunate 
enough to possess many Indian friends, whom he had found to be good 
fellows, pleasant companions, and keen sportsmen. Many Indian gentle¬ 
men he had known, who were ns true and cliivalrou.s as any Ihiglishman 
could he ; and it was wortit sejme trouble to gain the intiniai y .and friendship 
of such men. As an example, lie would mention the old Maharana of 
1 Iholptir, whose house had foi years been at feud with the neighbouring 
Maharajah Sc.india of (.iwali(.)r. ^^■hen tlie Mutiny broke out, the Mahara¬ 
jah .Scindia was compelled to lly : and, in order to re.ach Britisli territory', lie 
had to pass through his old enemy's dominions. 'I'he Maharana, hearing 
of the Maharajah's flight, sent emissaries to conduct him and offer hini 
hospibality; but at the s;ime time he declared that he would never meet his 
enemy unless it were sword in hand. During the same period—that of the 
Mutiny - a poor Eurasian clerk took refuge with the Maharajah of Chirkaie. 
'I'he palace was surrounded by mutineers, who demanded that the fugitive 
should be given up ; but the Maharajah refused to betray his guest, and in 
order to appease the mutineers, who threatened to destroy the palace, he 
sent his son as a s.acrifice. 'I'lie-se examples showed that chivalry existed 
in India as strongly as in any Western country. 
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Cleneral '1'. Dknxkhv, wlio was loudly cheered, was then succeeded by 
Mr. Maktix Wood in a l’ai>er on “ rhe C.eneral Relations of the Europeans 
and Orientals," in which lie claimed that they shouhl be based on mutual 
respect and knowledge, a view which was specifK-ally ai)i)liod to the ‘'inter- 
<ourse between Fairopcan (Orientalists and native Oriental scholars” in a 
Faper by Or. V.\i. d'Erkmao. Dr. Eeitner pointed out, that the various 
Oriental methods of study and the tiaditions which alone made the written 
records intelligible, deserved the respectful (anisideration t)f Isuropean 
Orientalists ; whilst the critical method of Isuropean scholars, though imi 
their generali/ing tendency, might be more often usetl by the learned meit 
of the East. 

Mr. W. Martin Wood* said that tic.: diversities that e xist between i)e<il>les 
<.'.f the East and West are real, and must be carefully disciiminateil, so that 
intenajurse between these t^vo broad divisions shall proci cd on lUetliods 
th It are suitable to each; but that stress mu^t not be unduly laid on 
thfferences of coioitr aiul [ihysii al ionstilulion. 'The c.i.w'ntial distinctions 
of language present a gulf that should b,.- bridged o\ cr b\ representatives of 
each di\ ision acquiring and stiKb'ing the sptsa h and literature of the other. 
Xeither is comi)lcte in itself—the Isast is now ra))idly learning from tlu; 
West; but the W’^est. has much toh-arn from the Isasl. Ihc speaker urged that 
it is as nei'dful as ever that the lhiroi)ean ruler.',, or residents, or visitors 
the I'.ast should be familiaraliki' with the vernacular anrl classical langu.agcs 
of .\sia, in ortlcr to command the confideUK (.• of the j)eo[)leH and to ensinx* 
intercourse with them being inlelligCiit and (ruiilul. 11 igii praise was due 
to many eminent Anglo Indians in th,- ( dd ('omj>any’.s time, w!)o lenl 
brought the stores of S.insknt litcr.iluie .m,! phibooi-hy to tlie notice- ot ti'.e 
West; and their labours had done a-, mU'Ii as oui arms and i)olicy to 
ensure the respect aiid inlhu-n-e ol the Indi.in ]);-oples. Mr. ^\ ood 
referred to the ha[)py effect of studying and intcrjireling the vernacular 
languages and tr.iditions b) IJritish olficer.s, mi ,uonaries, and others, 
tireat praise was due to the East India ('oinp.my, in hating from the 
first sli.-adily maintained the ]ii iiu i-ph' ot r(.'S])e( ting the creeds and religious 
obser-.ances of the peoples of India. In d - ding with < )rii ntals, it is ot 
\ital im])ortance to maintain justice in polilic.d relations, ti., rdiscrve treaties 
faithfully, and to conciliate th-eir innate sentiment of loyalt)' to their own 
ruli:rs. It is unwise in W'estern peo[)le to count solely on their .su[)cri(a- 
jfnysical energy and command of material resources ; wr: must respect tin.- 
moral endurance of Oriental races ; for while East and West have eac h 
theii- defects, the ipialities of each are the com[)lement of the other. 

-Mr. ). E. J3L'DO K IT Mk.vkin read a I'apcr on the intercour-e of Isuro 
jjcans with the Mooivs, in which he explained several jioints in wliich the 
' inhabitants of Morocco are misunderstood, because of the superhciul 
acquaintance of travellers with the creed and customs of the iStoors, whose 
courtesy and iiersonal character he vindicated. 

Sir A.ndkkw Cl.\kkk gave in a brief memorandum des- ribing the policy 
he had been enabled to i)ur.sue towards the (fhiefs of the .Malay I’eninsula, 
which, by showing confidence in them and eliciting their sense of responsi¬ 
bility, had been followed by the happiest results and by great commercial 
and social improvement. 
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Dr. II. W. IlF.r.i.EW re.id :i I’.iper on ‘‘ I'lie Oriental Linguist in Relation 
to the Examination of Oftic^ers in India.” He said, some Europeans made 
the mistake of treating all the natives of India alike, and of making no 
distinction between menials and their masters.- He said, it was essential 
tliat officers should be able to read and write the native languages, so as 
to be able to communicate with natives direct, instead of having to dei)end 
on a middle man, as was very often the case. 

Dr. laai'.VKK mentioned the splendid gift of some Sufiistic translations 
of the Persian jioet Hafiz by Colonel H. \V. Clarke, which was gratefully 
acknowledged by the Meeting. 

Mr. Ekkdkrk'K CoRiii,r, M.R.A.S., Delegate of the Asiatic Society of 
Ceylon, pointed out, with referen<'e to Dr. llcllew’s communication, that 
tlie deplorable want of good understanding sometimes existing between 
officials and the natives was due rather to the official’s disinclination to 
speak the vernacular tongue than to any inability on his ])art to do so. 
He pointed out that in Ceylon the officials had to undergo a nuu h more 
severe examination in the native languages than, he gathered from what 
Dr. llellew' had said, was the case in India. It would be the j.>rovince of 
this Congress to foster greater sympathy between Europeans and Orientah, 
and to lead the former to a better ap[)reciation of the latter. He submitted 
that the cpiestion was ca[)ab!e of being reduced to a simple matter of 
arithmetic. 'I’he Europeans in India formed only a very small ])roj)urtion 
of the inhabitants; and it was but fair that the few should learn the 
languages of the many, rather than tliey the language of the few. (Hear.) 

An announeement w'as now made by Senator Prof. Dr. Don I’, dk 
C r.w.XNOos, the Delegate of the Spanish Covernme.- that he had re<'eived a 
communication from bis Ciovornmcnt to tbe effe< t that it was the earnest wish 
of the Spanish Covernment that the ne.xt Meeting shouhl be held in S[)ain 

Professor Oi>i*]:u'r moved, Sir Lf.vki. Ckh'kin' .i^cconded, and Dr. 
l.KiTNKK supported a vote of thanks to the Spanish Covernnient for the 
invitation, and a resolution accepting it. Both were carried unanimously 
and with ac clamation. 

A Paper by Professor Cm. Rudv (i’aris) “ Practical Instruction in 
Chinese and other Oriental Languages,’’ was next jiresented ; and this was 
followetl by “ A Plan for Promoting Oriental Studies,” by Mr. H.m lopi.vN. 

Professor Mon it-t, of the University of Ceneva, who had been awarded 
a diploma and a medal for his work in connection with the Summaries up 
to date, prepared in \arious tfriental specialities for the Congress, then 
gave an interesting .Summary of d'urki.sh Literature, prepared by Mr. Clement 
Huart, Dragoman of the Prench Embas.sy in 'I'urkey. 'J'hc learned Pro¬ 
fessor pointed out, that the most remarkable d urkish work consisted of a 
.Supplement to the d'urkish Dictionaries of M. Barbier de Meynard. 'I'he' 
Press of Constantinoi)le gave, said the writer, almost nothing hut transla¬ 
tions of no^•els and dramatic I'reneh i)iece.s. 'J'hc Paper referred to the 
great activity of the Russian Press of Kasan. 'I'he meeting highly appre¬ 
ciated M. Huart’s summary. 

'I’he proceedings of the afternoon sitting concluded with a vote <jf thanks 
to Sir Richard Meade for presiding. 
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MONDAY KVlCNINi;, SEPTEM 15 KR 7, 1891. 

l’ARl.IA>rr,NT C:MA^!I’.|•.K, INNER 'I'EMPI.E H\M.. 

General ^[eetilre; in Seetions (n) and (/), “ Com/'arativc and JZt/ino- 

!e;raphi cal 1 'hiio!oi;d'. ” 

I’kokessok Cari, Aiiki. in IHK (.'hair. 

'I’lvc followinif was the jirograniniL- of the evcninj^’s wi)rk :—■ 

Dr. H. Ziemer’s .Summary of (!<)mi)arative Pliilology for jSijo and j 8 ()i. 

On the l’h(.)nutir relations of iIk.- Hehrew and Imlo-lCuropean Languages. 

by Pasteur l^'esquet (postponed to anotlicr meeting'). 

(/) On the necessity of Jdlmography to Pliilology, as illustrated by Lower 
PiCngal, by ('. Johnston, lvs(|., i;.(.'..S. 

Pluenieian (.loloni/ation in Scandinavi.i, by Profes.sor Dr. (’. W'. Skarsledl, 
of Lund, Sweden (translated from Swedish). 

'The m.'W Japan'-se Legislation, from an l'.tlinograi)hi<'al point of view, be 
iM. ('. A. Pret. 

The lathnogra[ihy of the Roumanians, and its Relation widi .Selavism, by 
M. O. Ocasian (did imt arrive). 

Russian 'rra\'els in Central .Asia, and ('artogr.iphy from the 16th to the 
j Hth Century, by Roliert Alichell, h'stj. 

On Ca.ste, from an Ethnographii.al Point of \ iew, by M. C. A. Pret (post¬ 
poned to another meeting). 

(//) ()n the Russitin A’erb in its Relation to Recent I'iiilologii al Research, 
by Robert .Micln'll, les(|. 

Sununary of Comparatire /’hi/oloyy, ly-d^r. If. Zienier. 

The (..'n.\iKM,\N said, that this was a I’aqier ot gn at importtim e, which the 
autlior had sjiei ially pre[)ared for tin.-('ongiess; and that it would be-highly 
ajipreciated when it ap[»eared in print. He thought it should be printed 
in Cierman, with a i-'re nch and also an Paiglish translation. Dr. Ziemer 
does not merely de-al with tin- works on Indo-(lermanic languages that have 
been published since i8.S(), but also reganling other languages, h irst come 
works of a more general nature, then imiiuties into the philosophy and 
liistory of languages, and, finally, grammatical investigations. 

Mr. Johnston followed with ,a Pajier on the Necessity of Jithnography 
to Philology, with siiecial reference t(r Hengali. 

In llengal there were three distinct languages: the Sanscrit of the 
Pandits; and the Pi-rsian introduced by the .Mussulman conquerors 
be'igal; aiul also the Uengali proper, spoken by the lower cl.asses ot the 
I'opulation. 'Phe body of this was Sanscrit in its source, with ;i small 
percentage of Persian. The di\ision of the language is not, as one would 
suppose, according to the Census. Sanscrit is the language ol only a tew 
high-caste Pnihman pundits; Mussulmanic Ilengali, the language of very 
few ; while collocpiial llengali was the language of the inas.s of the peO|)le. 
Out of the 71 millions of inhabitants of Lower Ilengal, according to the 
last Census, the speaker considered that about 70 millions were Indo- 
Chine.se, or Dravidians. (We trust to be able to publish this important 
I’aper in extcfiso.) 

NEW SERfE.S, VOL. TI. 
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Tlic “ Phoenician Colonization in Scandinavia,” by Professor Skarstkdt, 
was then read in part, and created much interest. 

That the Phoenicians traded far and wide being taken for granted, the 
autlior proves that they e.stablishcd colonies in Scanolinavia. lie adduces 
historical evidence to show that they penetrated thither for obtaining 
amber, and wintered there, lluis establishing regular colonies which they 
freriuented. He next adduces archaeology, in the shape of the remains 
discovered in Scandinavia, especially Phoenician coin.s. The use of the 
lever, too, the Scandinavians learnt only from these visitors, as also the art 
of ship-building and sailing, and the general culture found at an early date 
in Scandinavia, which cannot be explained except on the suppo.sition of 
such a contact with a more civilized nation than any in their own neigh¬ 
bourhood. He confirms this conclusion from a reference to linguistic 
proofs of the same intercourse, in the case of many rvonis and names. 

M. PuET then read a Pa[)cr in I'rench on the New Jap.anesc 1 .cgi.slation, 
from an Ihhnographical I’oinl of \'i(ns', which attracted considcraljlc atten¬ 
tion. He considered that the Japanese had adopted, perhaps without pro[)cr 
caution, everything in matter of the po!iti<'al institutions which some of 
their statesmen had seen in Euroix-. 1 le adds, that now, after an exi)ericnca‘ 
of some twi'iity years, Japanest; themselves think they went rather too fast, 
and conceive that tliey liave violaU.d a great social principle in not allowing 
each reform to come in its proper time, ylfter some details on the actual 
legal organization, tlic speaker slates that, in fiict, public charges liave been 
multiplied threefold, and, in conclusion, hopes that Japan will not too 
much suffer for its temerity. 

Mr. Martin W'ootJ then rea<l a I'aiu'r on Russian Travels in (Central 
Asia, and (’artogra[)hy in the T7th century, by Mr. Roi'.krt Mjcmi-.m., illu.s 
trated by a fac-simile of a Russian mai) of Central Asia of that period, 
whii-h showed the then backward slate of Russian cartograiih}-. 'I'he Paper 
is published elsewhere in this volume. 

Afterwards came a Paper on tlic Russi.an V(;rb by the same author, who 
claimed to have made a disco%ery with regard to the Russian verb; hut as 
it was very late it could not be fully considered. I'inally, on the [)ro[)osi- 
tion of Dr. l.eitner, the Paper was made over to the Chairman for report. 

Dr. P0U.SSIK proposed that Congress should bu.sy itself with a general 
and uni(iue transcrii)tion of all language.s. 

M. 01 : Rosnv, s[)eaking of the difficulties of the task, estc;cmed that, 
however remote may be the solution, the (question must be put to the front 
as often as possible. He therefore supported the projio.sal of Dr. Poussie 
for a Commission to examine his and other schemes (rf transliteration. 

Prof. Dekkmi!OUKG, in replying to the proposal of forming a Commis¬ 
sion, thought that Dr. Poussie himself would be the Itesl Commission. 'Phe 
motion then dropped. 
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TUESDAY MORNIXe;, SEPTEMBER 8, 1891 

Law Soc ikty’s Buii.dixy.s. 

General ]\£eetiu<e,', hi the Seeilons anuonuced hi the foUoxohi^ rroe^ramnie: 
(x) (^)n the African ami A^ialii- Coast', of the Indian Ocean in Anii(iuity, 
by Dr. H. Si:hlichlor ([irinted hi ex/enso in another part of this 
vokiine). 

.MaI.A^'A.X .\NI) POIA'NKM.XX. 

TO to I a (//) On Asiatic Migration in the South Pa< inc, by R. N. Stern- 
dale (printed hi ex/eiisa in this volume). 

Remarks on Re\’. J. Calvert’s collection of Ijooks on Mji. 

A Tour and Illustrations of Cyclopic Remains in Polynesia, by the 
late Handley Steriulale, Estj., being an eiilargement of an 
article on tlie subject publi.shed in 'I'ltK Asiaiic Lkt'.vR'i’KRi.Y 
Rkn'H'.w of October, 1890. 

On Fiji and Kotuman, by Commissioner F. C. f uller. 

The tale of the J'rincess Itjauliar Manikan, from an unediteil MS. 
by M. .\rislide Mane, in Malay. 

Summary of I’olyncsian Languages, by Dr. E. Schneider of I[oni)lulu 
(taken as read). 

Summary of Malayan Rt.-search, by M. J. J. Aleyer, of Batavia. 

(c and /) 'i’he Origins of C'ix ili/.ation (Covernment and Religion). 

Results of Recent Research, suggestive of a New 'I'heory, by 
I- S. .Stuart (ilennie, Ksi;. 

(/,' g) Tile Bas-reliefs of Jasili Kaia, by the Rev. tC. .\. de Cara, S.J. (to be 
translated from the Italian). 

.\ Pajier by M. I.ucas (y). (Nut arrived.) 

On French Colonial fAlucati<m, by M. F. Aymonicr (/). 

( /) 12 to [, Accounts of Chitnil, Legends and Songs, by Sirdar Ni/amail- 
Mulk, ruler of Yasin ; .Routes through the Hitidiikush, by 
Raja Khushwatitia ; Oabiifil, by Mir Abdullah; Kolab, by 
Moulvi Xkajmuddin. ('I’aken as re.ad, will be published in 
successive numbers of 'J'tii: Asi.atic (Juartkri v Rkvi7:w). 

(a) Instruction to Explorer.s, by Dr. LI. Schlichter and others. 

(it) The History of African FAplorations, by Dr. Schlichter. 


M. E. Av.moniek, the Delegate of the French Oovernment, was in the 
Chair, supported on the one side by his Excellency .\r. ( 1 . d’Ksoff, the 
Delegate of the Russian Oovernment, and on the other by Professor 
Oayangos, the .Spanish Oovernment Delegate, by Ikofc.s.sor (.larolides, the 
Delegate of the Oreek Oovernment, and by the Delegates generally, in¬ 
cluding Commi.s.s oner Fuller of the Colonial Office. 

Dr. Lkitner read the following letter, which was received with respect¬ 
ful expressions of gratitude by the audience of Membens, including the 
Acting I’resident, the Master of .St, John’s, Cambridge. 
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“Colonial Okkice, Downing Strkei', Sept, ^ i / i , 189T. 

“SiK,—I am commanded by the Queen to acknowledge the receipt of 
your telegram of the 2nd inst., forwarding a Resolution passed by the 
Statutory Ninth International Congress of Orientalists. The Queen has 
received this telegram with much satisfaction ; and I am to convey to 
you the expression of her Maje.sty’s appreciation of the sentiments con¬ 
tained in the resolution. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ R. H. Mkadk.” 

Subsequently, C'olonel Egerton was the bearer of a message from 
the Duke oe Connaught, expressing His Royal Highness’s deep interest 
in the work of the (.'ongress, and his hope that he should be able to be 
present on Wednesday or 'I'hur.sday, if his military duties should permit. 

Mr. Sterndale read a letter from Eord rombroke, accepting the 
Honorary Presidency of the Polynesian .Section, and raising the tpiestion 
of the resemblance between the Pol3mesians and the Indians of North 
America, and afterwards read a paper by his late brother, IVIr. Plandley 
Sterndale, on ‘ (’yclopean Remains in Polynesia.” (See Asi.vxic 
TKKi.Y Review, October, 1890.) 

'Fhe Paper was illustrated by a very good map, and mentioned various 
discoveries of stone axes and other implements whi< h he had dug up, 
similar to some which have been found in S< oi]and. He was on very 
good terms with the .savages in the Polynesian Islands, and passed from 
one part)' to another during their wars while he was intent on his dis¬ 
coveries of Cyi'lopean remains, being on capially good terms with both 
]>arties. Mr. Sterndale concluded by reading a descriptive paragrajih fronr 
a work by Mr. Idlis, the well-known Polynesian explorer. 

He then read a paper, akso founded on his late breather’s notes, on 
“.Asiatic Migrations in the South Pacific.” He said there were many cus¬ 
toms amongst the Islanders which showed their Asiatic origin. Some of the 
}-lindu gods w’ere Spirits in Polynesia ; and the Hindu name for (lod, Dh a, 
was the same in Polynesia. In all the languages the same two words 
signify North and South ; and his brother considered that some trf the 
Polynesians had migrated to -America, as their lajats and c anoes were 
capable of sailing immense di.stanc;es. Countless numbers of barbarians 
must have sailed aw'ay and been lost in that stormy sea. 'I'he Paper was 
listened to with great attention ; the illustraticjiis had been made by his 
brother when castaway on an island, by means of fLsh-bonc.s, etc. He 
had had to make his own pens, brushes, t:oIour.s, etc. 

Commissioner F. C. Fuller contributed a I'aperon Fiji and Rotuman. 
The writer said, that the most interesting as well as the richest of Polynesian 
languages was that spoken by the natives of the Fiji Islands. It was essen¬ 
tially Papuan, soft and melodious. 'I’hanks to the successful efforts of the 
Wesleyan Mission, it retained its purity, although at one time it was greatly 
threatened by the influence of powerful neighbours, the Tongans, or 
Friendly Islanders. This was the language of the Bau district; and when 
the island was annexed, it was recognised by the Government as the official 
language. The great weakness in the grammar was the abstract nouns. It 
was full of idioms, and was difficult to speak correctly. 
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I he well-known Polynesian s< hoUir, the Rev. J. C'.m.vkk r, a Wesleyan 
Missionary, then made a few remarks on the last Pa[)er, and showed a scries 
of Polynesian missionary publications which was received with yreat ap[)re- 
ciation as a Missionary creation of a Literature. 

J)r. Scnr.KCia, gave the interesting Summary by Mr. J. J. Meyer, of the 
Ratavian Civil Service, on "Malayan Re.search’’ since iS86 yi, which 
will be published along with other Summaries of importance. 

Dr. ScHNKintK’.s Paper on “ Polynesian Languages ” was taken as read. 

Mr. J. S. Sri^VK I-Ci.Kx.NiK, itt a suggestive Paper on‘‘'i'he Origins 
of Civilization : Recent Results of Researcii suggestive of a New Theory,” 
submitted two questions to tlie Congress. First, whether tlie recent results 
of researcii, and especially of ethnologi<'al, F.g) ptian, and Chaldean research, 
did not lead to a theory of the origins of civilization very different from 
those current theories with whicli one might more partii tilarly associate the 
names of Dr. 'Tylor and Mr. Herbert Sjiencer? And, secondly, whether 
the theory which he was abcnit to state might nut be accei>teil as, at least, 
a working liypothcsis ? 

Civilization might be rlefmcd as a Process of SocuxI Or’c,a>n'.Kilion dislin- 
i^tti.s/teJ by writlcn rcuxrJs, unJ fit )icc by o continuous licvclopincnt of TJtou^git. 
And what he meant by the ()rigins i)f Civilization was the place, time, and 
< onditions of the origin of this i)rocess. 

In ('urrent theories, ('ivili/ation was either implicitly assumed, or c.\- 
plicitly asserted to have arisen quite- spontaneously, ami by some sort of 
inward ne<'essity, from purely sav.ige conditions, and at a ([uite indefinite 
number of tiim-s and pi.ices. He submitteil, however, that this was a 
theory of Social LA olution which was still at the-pre-Dar'.\ inian stage of the 
theory of (irganic T'.volution. For, with respect to Social JCvolution now, 
as with res))ect to ()rganic Fvohition then, a tendency sons ojjinned, rather 
than a process defined. And the rei enl results of Isgyptian and (lhaldean 
research enabled us to st.ite, not only the place and lime, but the chief 
determining condition of the Origins of Civilization. 

'I'his chief determining condition was, he .-ubmitteel, a conllict of Higher 
W hite with I.ower Coloured atad black Races. (.)f the fact of such a con¬ 
flict, both ita Egypt and (.lhaldea, recent research aiqicareil to leave no 
doubt. And that this fact was the chief determining condition of the 
origin of civilization, appeared to be proved, not oialy by the accordance of 
such a condition with the general theory of the Struggle for E.xistence, but 
b\ its accordance with that profounder theory of the ultimate factors of 
Evolution which had of late years been set forth by the more advanced 
physiologists. 

But the question as to the Origins of Civilization included, mat only the 
question as to the place, time, and condition of the origins of the earliest 
known Civilizations, but the ([ue.stion as to the r ondition of the Origins of 
all later Civilizations. And he submitted that the re:>ults of recent re¬ 
search tended not only to prove that the Semitic Civilizations were founded 
on an earlier Chaldean Civilization, but that the Aryan Civilizations also 
were founded on earlier Asiatic Civilizations, and tended also to make it 
at least probable that all the other later Civilizations were, through migra- 
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tions and colonizations, more or less directly influenced in their origins by 
the Arts, Traditions, and Mythologies of Egypt and Chaldea. 

Prof. OF, (Jaka's Paper was postponed till next morning. 

IMr. I.UCAs’ Paj)cr had not .arrived. 

M. Avmoxier th.en delivered an Address on “Erench Colonial Pkliicalion.” 
'i’he author considered the treatment of the indigenous peoples in conquered 
colonies of the greatest importani;c and of the most delicate character, 
bearing as it did on tlie permanence and enterprise of the conquered.' In 
ITance they were feeling tlieir way, having lost their colonies by historical 
vicissitudes, and tlius being witliout colonial traditions. P>ut the national 
character, tending to symmetry, generalization, and uniformity, rendered it 
difficult to avoitl mistakes iji the .application (jf principles, i.eaving out 
colonies which, like the Antilles, have been assimilated in character Avith 
the mother country, he noted, first, the group of Algeria and Tunis. 'J’hc 
EuropeaiiS there received I'rench educ;ation. In the former there were for 
the indigenous peo[tie only i oo Erench-Arabic schools, with 10,000 scholars, 
very poor figures comjtarcd with at least ,}oo,ooo children. In 'I'lmis, 
recently placed under Ereiu h protection, things were belter ; 16,000 scho¬ 
lars AVerc found in the numerous schools open t<j all races and religions. 
.Vnother group includetl .Senegal and other settlements on the West African 
coast, Avhere there A\erc no secondary schools, and jtrimary instruction AA'as 
giA’cn by mi.ision tea<'hcrs. Eor India the numerous primary schools taught 
Erench, and, acconling to locality, 'lamil, JJengali, and cAon English in pre¬ 
paration for English Eniversities. ’i'here Avas a Colonial College at Pondi¬ 
cherry. In Cochin Chin.a, the schools for native employes had had l)Ut 
poor results on aci:ount of the rude chara<'ter of llic native language. In 
conclusion. Professor Aymonier .saiil, they must be modest, liaving had 
much to leariA in this department fr<an the English, Avho had ciccujiied 
India so long and had spent so much on native education, Avith results, 
)>erhaps, scarcely in pr(j])ortion. Dr. l.eitner then strongly slipj)orted M. 
Aymonier's objections to laicizing and Europeanizing Orientals from his 
long Indian exj)erience, an<l said that the educational offorts of the Indian 
(lovernmcnt had created a class of natives Avho Avere a source of Aveakness 
to their own felloAV-countrymcn, to (hnernment, and to true civilizatiruj, 
l)y being neither good iratives nor good Englishmen. 

Dr. l.iaTXKK’s Papers on Chitr.al and neighbouring countries Averc takcir 
as read, OAving to their great extent and to his Avish that others should have 
time to read their I‘apers. 

A Paper received from M. Awisjinn Marrk on “'I'he Mutual Relations 
of the Malays and the Chinese at a Former Period of Elistory ” AA'as then read 
by Professor Sc hi.k<;i;l. 'I'he Malay language, said the author, serves as 
a common channel of communication betAvecn the peoples of the Asiatic 
Archipelago ; it is J^ar extcllcHce the language of commerce and of interna¬ 
tional relations in Oceania. In a not distant future the relations between 
he inhabitants of all the different countries in the Avorld Avould be infi¬ 
nitely more easy and frequent, and then the language of the Malays Avill be 
called upon to play a part Avhich belongs to it by right, on account of its 
facility of absorption and assimilation. 'J'he great majority of the Avords in 
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the Malay language come from Hindi and Arabic. ’I'lic throe elements 
of the language are clearly enough defined to enable a person who should 
properly analyse them to re-write the history of the people. 'I'hese three 
elements are the primitive dialect, Sanscrit, and .\rabic. h'or many centu¬ 
ries, until the arrival of Kuropcans, .\Talacca was tributary to the Chinese 
Empire, and the elements contained in the language derived from (.!hini‘se 
arc very numerous. 'Fhe author concluded his Paper by giving a list of 
nearly 200 Chinese roots. 

Dr. .Sciii.iCMTi'.R then read a brief and interesting Pa}>cr on “Instruc- 
tiems to I'bvplorers,” wliicli will bo publishol elsewhere. He also gave an 
account of the HisroKt' of .XfKicw IsKiu oi;.vi lo.vs, of which the following 
may be considered a summary ; 

Dr. Schlichter said that the diffiTcnl stages of .Afrit an Exploration were 
closely connected with the ftmr great African rivers ; vi/. the'Xiger, the 
Nile, the Zambezi, and the ('trngo. Mungo Park c.\[)lore(I tlu' A>X’(V-,- and 
in connection therewith were the explorations of the Western Soudan by 
.Audrey, Denham, Clapperton, ami IJarth. Not much progress was made 
in exploring the A'i/c by starting fnau Egyitt, as the great swamps of the 
Pahr-el-Chazal prevented European explorers from penetrating to the great 
Nile lakes of East .Africa, which were however easily rea<-hed by explorers 
starting iroiti Z.an/ibar. d'he third of the great .African rivers, the 
was explored /'j' l.iriir^shuie ; and that the efforts to whic.h he devoted man)' 
\ears of his life were not in vain is slunvu by the great commercial value 
of tlu'se countries, whi< h has lately been gener.dly recognised. Staulcf s q\ 
})loration of the fourtlt of the great .\fricait rivers, the C’cv/gc.', finished the 
t'ra of great .\frican explorations ; but man) deiails have .still to be cleared 
up, and all Eurojican nations are at ]>reM.in at wo.k to make the Dark 
('cinlinent more valuable to Eurc'pe.'in i-o iii/.ation than it has hithcrtir been. 

'l l ivSD.VA' .XEJ'ERNOON, .SEP l'EMliEK 8, 1891. 

Cji'ncnil Mccfiit;^ in Si'ction (/), Ijinionntxi'incn/ cj Oriental 
P>.\R<.)X 'I'f.xroR Di. R.wisi, Pki-.siD tt.xJ 01 I nr. Co/nife tie J\'riitanence <u 

1873, .\\i» o\’E Of rnf. Pot NI ii'.RS of '1111; ( 'onoki'.ss, i\ 'i iiit Cii.mk. 

'Phe first Paper read was by the Rev. Prof. Dr. WRic.n r, which is inib- 
lished///in another part of this volume, “ On the Jencouragement 
t>f ()riental Research at the Universitiers.” Mr. Cjillespie suggested at its 
conclusion that non-University men who had distinguished themselves as 
Oriental Scholars be also eligible as “ Extraordinary ’ Oriental Professors. 
He added, that it had been shown that Assyrian is, to a great extent, a 
Semitic dialect; and in the Syrian,^—as much more largely in modern Arabic, 
—were conserved true representatives of obscure Hebrew words. He inviteil 
attention to the fact that, while English Universities had welcomed foreign 
Scholars among their teachers, the same course had not been adopted with 
regard to the English non-graduates, who might have devoted themselves 
with special success to spccjhc matter of research. Dr. l.,eitncr supported 
this view, provided such candidates for “ iCxtraordinary” Professorships had 
the social position necessary to ensure respect for their teaching at Univer 
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sitics so peculiarly constituted as were tlic British Universities. Uc then 
l)roposed the following Resolution, which was unanimously agreed to; — 
“'I'liat this Congress accept in principle the proposition of Ihofessor Wright 
for the encouragement of Oriental studies, and circulate his Paper with 
such remarks as have been made thereon.’’ 

'I'he dis(;ussion on Mr. .Stuart (llennie’s Paper, read in the morning, was 
resumed, I’rofcssor C. Abel supporting it t(^ some c.xtent in j)rinciple, from 
the general tendency of his own Indo-h>gyptian researches, on which he 
dwelt; and Mr. Hyde (’larke e.xpressing similar views. (It was at this hour 
that the message of interest in the proceedings of the Congress by one of 
the Patrons, H.R.H. the Duke of (Jonnaught, was conveyed to the Meeting 
by his I'ajuerr)-, Colonel Kgerton.) 

Mr. (!. R. Binmi.Pit’s ikiper on “A March through the Croat Persian 
Desert,” which will lx; found elsewhere in this volume, was then read by 
Dr. I.eitmr. 

A biograjihy of Omar II., by Ibn Sa'd was read by Dr. W. Hkin', Dele 
gate of the /Xnthropological .Society of \'ienna, in whose name he [iresented 
a cordial greeting to this Congress, himself contributing a Summary of the 
Jiiography, translated by him. ’hhe A’nabi (kiliph Omar, who appears 
from an e.xisting record to have been accounted the first Muhammadan 
“ Mahdi,” began his rule in the lootii year of the Hejira, a. i>. 718. He 
was of the Ommayad race, .and tlevoted himself to the spread of religion. 
Many religious legends cluster round his jierson and life. h’or example, 
at his birth an angel struck upon the ground the letters of his name, pre- 
<licting, that in his reign, the wolves and the lambs should meet in peace. 
.At his death a leaf fell from heaven bearing the inscription, “('.race for 
Omar against hell fire.’’ 

The following I’apcrs in the programme lor Tuesday afternoon wore then 
dealt with ; 

(y ) On Ncstorian Craveslones in Turkestan, by M. .Sergius .Slutsky. 

]M. .Si.uTSKV describes two Nestorian gr.aveyards discovered in 1885, 
at Semiretchic', in Russian Turkistan, about too miles from Lake Issyc- 
coul, amid signs of an ancient po[)ulous district. The dates of the 
tombstones, all of which are marked with crosses, extends irom a.d. 125 
to 1350, a little before the time of Tamerlane. From these inscrijitions, 
which .are mostly in Syriac (with a few in Turkish), the author deduces 
various important aljihabetical, phonetical, and historical conclusions, 
several of which are new, and all .are important ; among others, that the 
Ncstori.an clergy of Centr.1l Asia were married, and thrt bishops were 
unknowm or, at least, extremely rare. 

.A Turki Fragment on the Mongul Wars, from an Arab MS., by Pro¬ 
fessor Leon Cahum. (Not arrived.) 

Progress report in Numismatics, by A’. A. Smith, Esti. (postponed to 
another Meeting, owing to its length and importance). 

“ Buddhist Monasteries and Flementary Education,” by P. Horoekn, 
Estj., also called An Episode in Burmese History: 'the Educational System op 
Burmah. —After describing the country and people, and contrasting both 
with India, the writer mentions Sir Arthur Phayre’s great work in Burmah 
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espcciiiUy iii education, the elements of which existed in tlie village monas¬ 
teries, which he utilized for forming a (jovernment Kducational De|)art- 
ment. I’rimers of W estern Science w'ere welcomed, and examiners admitted 
without difficulty, except in one district, through the want of tact of the 
officer in charge. Of 5,000 monasteries, 3,700 had adopted this system 
in 1887, and held their own with Oovernment schools. A series of school 
books, the pii[)il-teacher system, and the cheap provision and circulation 
of books, maps, and other re(juirements, were introduced. 'I’he cordial 
accci)tance of the plan by the moirasleries has not only done wonders for 
education in general, but h.as also brought the (lovcrnnient into more 
intimate touch with the people than in Inrlia. 

(/) Kama, the Japanese Alphabet, by Diagoro (loh, Ksip (will be 
puljlished in a sepaiate i)amphlet relating to the work of 
the Japanese Section.) 

rUKSDAV KVJ'hMNi ;, SI'd> TKM 15 KR 8, 

('iKNEU\T, Ml'.KTINt; \\' Hi!. InM-.K 'I'EMIM.K ll.M.l,. 

Sct/it’Ui (/' 1) a/id (/’ 2), Si'/iti/ir g/-ii/^ir," ami ^'A/ahic 

and Jd<'i///g and idcction (g>), CoinJ'a/atix'ii Kiiii;;ion. /.aic, ' etc. 

Thk Rioii r Rk\'i rii.nd Md.xsI'.ic.mu r 1 ’roi'. !)u. ' 1 '. J. L.\mv in thk 

f.'if \ii<. 

The Rev. I >r. (hii.iANC'/ read the I’aficr, which had already been circu¬ 
lated to the .Meinliers, and which is to he found in the July number of iSpi 
of Thk Asi.mic (Jr.\RiEKi.v Ri.tiKW, on “ 'I'lu; l>ignity of Labour as 
taught in the 'ralmud. ' 

.\ 1 . (' \!.; r.\i I .n \c neid the l*ap.-r by i’roh.-^sor J. l)i.'o.\i', on certain 
“ Tnedited Lragmeiits of .\rabic .Anthology, ’ whu h cre.ited < onsiderabh; 
interest among the assembled .Ar.diists. 

•Mr. K. Ji REiin.M, of Syria, then gave a brief account of the 1 )ruses, which 
will be inserted in the next is.sue of I'liE .A.siaik aki'i.ri.v Ricvikw', along 
with other papers bearing on this important subject. Mr. Jtireidini gave a 
calecliism of the mysterious creed of the 1 >!e^es. wh.ich throws considerable 
light on it ; and also referred to their .su]>posed connection with the Hit- 
tiles, wlio heliied in cutting the cedars of the Lebanon, ;ind in t:onveying 
them to Hiram, King of Tyre. 

Dr. IbiENK read a I’aper on “.A I’ersonal Journey among.st the Hittite 
.Monuments, and on Recent Hittite Discoveries.” After giving a careful 
description of the monuments now known to be Hittite, but whic h term had 
not been used when Dr. \’an I.ennep wrote his “'I’ravels in Little-known 
Parts of .Asia Alinor,” Dr. Phene wa.s able to draw inferences from the 
examination of the monuments before they were known to be Hittite, and 
the new' light which Professor Sayce, Sir Lharles Wilson, and Professor 
Ramsay had thrown ui)on them. 'I'his was very interesting, as the older 
drawings byTexier and other travellers were found very much more to sup¬ 
port the descrii)tion by Herodotus than some of the new ones. And, while 
they all alike tended to confirm the fact that they belonged to a special 
people, who had a style of writing of their own, which people and writing-s 
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are now known under the term “ Hittite,” there was every reason to suppose 
the figures at Nynlphi were those of the Egyptian King, Kain.scs II., known 
also as Ramses tlie Great, and also as Ramses-Sesoslris, although “ Sesos* 
tris '■ was not found on his monuments, and wa.s, perhaps, a family name. 
Dr. I’iicne gave his own reading of the symliols at Nymphi as follows, 
reading them as very gra[)hic picture writings rather than letters, although 
some literary r.liaracters certainly seemed to lie incorporated with them in 
other Hittite carvings, as pointed out by Professor S.ayce. 'I'hc symbols are 
a crouching bird on a level with the face of the vic:torious Sesostris, and 
close to it a sceptre; aliove it a sign freiiucntly found in Hittite inscri[)tions, 
of a staff with smaller ones on each side, which symliol he considered was 
e(|uivalent to—the people—/.c., of high and low degree, and following this 
a broken sceptre. The bird usually found in Hittite inscriptions, as at 
Jerabis, is riie eagle, and tlie position is one of maje.st_y, which lie considered 
implied kingly power, and heiu e the crouching and humbled bird was a 
king bereft of his jjower. The metaj)ht)r was purely Oriental, anti in con¬ 
tinual use in the Hebrew writings- -“a bird t)f the air shall tell the matter” 
---‘bnine enemies chased me like a bird”—“they shall tremble as a bird 
tr.it of Egypt,” nteaning, clearly, escaped from the crushing power f)f Egypt. 
'The broken reed t'r scei)lre was also continually usetl a,s a sign of weakened 
j)owcr, s(j that, reading from right to left, the symbols read, the birtl 
announces to the contpiertw—“'I'he sceptre, great conqueror, is yours ” ; 
“(Ireat ami small (/.c., the nobles and people) folltjw ; the sceptre o( the 
van<iuished is broken.” Several other of Dr. Phene’s readings, as of the 
inscription on .Mount .Si|)ylus, were given, as very strongly sup[)orting the 
\iews of Mr. Dentris as to fhis sculpture being the goddess t'ybele, and not 
Niobe, and l)r. Phene protluced a mace jnoctired by him in Sivas, the head 
of which was the same symbol as appeared in the inscriijtion near the figure, 
showing the perpetuation of ilesign, even when the niv'.aning had pas.scd 
away. He also leferred to the valu.able ('ompaiison of Hittite and (Cypriote 
letters ma<le by Professor Sayce, at the suggestion of Canon 'J'ayhtr, and 
pointed out that the least powerful one—that of o- u — wms not only capable 
of amendment, but of being put beyond ((uestion, as, instead of the vase 
used by Professor S.ayce, the actual V of the Cypriotes appeared in the 
Hittite inscription on Mount Sipylus. d'he .author further expressed his 
oitinion that the figures at lasili Kaia, etc., were older than the Assyrian 
sculptures, and that in them were the ideas carried out in .Assyrian art, the 
figures standing upon the anim.al forms in the Hittite carvings being finally 
combined with the animals in the .Assj rian work. Dr. Phene’s attention waas, 
how'ever, more engagetl with a remarkable Cyclopean temple on the Star 
nrotmtain, near 'Pokat than with the rock scidi)tures, which, w’hcn he visited 
them (and nearly all of which were iilustratetl in Dr. Van Lennep’s book), 
were generally considered as a low class of Assyrian or Persian art. One 
of the most important points of this journey had been the investigation of 
Cyclopean buildings; and this grandly elevated temple, which was semi 
circular in form, corresponded exactly W'ith others he had found, one of 
w'hich was in the centre of the island of Minorca. The one in Anatolia, 
which he considered wars the great temple of the district, was in the locality 
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of the most remarkable Hiltitc sculptures. It was on the most westerly 
and the largest of a number of mounds, running from cast to west, in a 
serpentine course. At the moment of leaving town to reatl this paper, 
photographs were received by Dr. rhene of rock scailptures and Cycloj^ean 
structures in Jaixan, very much resembling both tlie rock carvings 
and the Cyclopean subterranean cluimber at .Sari Kale. 'I'hcse were 
c.vhibitcd, together with original drawings by Mr. William Simpson and 
himself, taken in Asia Minor. In conclusion, Dr. I’hcne described two 
sculidured group.s, which appeared to give a comijlcle representation of the 
story of the blood; and the district being so near Mount Ararat, it was less 
sur))ii:>ing that it should be so, as Armenia aboundeal with the tradition. 

'I'he illustrations were by drawings by Mr. William .Simpson and Dr. 
I’hene, taken on the spot. 

.Nfr. l'h':Nn;s’r 1 C. Uo\vi>i',>j then read a l’a])er on hi-. “ Imitatftm of Ikid 
dha" (of which he i)resente(.l a few copies). This is a duode< imo pamphlet 
of 140 p:ige£, containing (jnotations from lluddhist literature lor cacli day 
of the year. 'The s[)irit of his l’a[)cr (which we hope to publish in our ne.\t 
issue) anil of the [>amphlet may be stimnied up in the i’th edict ot 
.\soka : No decrying of other sects, . . . no dei)reciatiun (of others) 

withotit caiisi', but on the contrars-, a rendering of honour to other sects 
for whatever cause lumotir is due. Hy so doing, l.)oth one’s own sect will 
be I'.elped forward and other sects benefited ; by acting oilierwise, one’s 
own sect will be destroyed in injuring others. ” 

Dr. Ia.i'i Xi:u then ga\e an account of Ihiddhisin, .sui.h as he had seen 
it in 1 .ailak and/.aiiskar winch will be publisheil elsewhere — and referred 
to the learned 'rashi-tanji.il, tlii’ 1 .hass.i ]ns[ieitt)r oi .Mon.astei ies and ('lai- 
\ents, win; told him of the Lama’s vow never I0 think, imieh less to say, that 
his religion was better than tliat of others. 

^V^:D^T:SD.\^ .MORNIN’C, SLl’i T M 15 LK 9, iINji. 
iNXl.n 'I'l.MClI, il\I,!.. 

SccUtuis (/> 1), J/ihrc-.i’: (//), .■///'/( ' .• (c 3), . 7 ,i.ov/. /(gM',• 

(// 4), ; (. ), Arvixu and //int/ni:an. 

'The llebicw Section was presided over by the Rev. Dr. \\’kii. 1!'1'; the 
Chinese Section, with Rrofessor Schi.kc.ki. in the Chair at fust, and Rrofessor 
tu-: Rosnv afterwards ; the Arjan Section, with Rrofessor 1 ’. ('.\i<oi.iJU-.s. 
In the first-n.aincd .Section, Rrofessor Mi.in'ii'.t (Lhiiversit)’ ot tlcneva) read 
.. Raper on ‘‘ I'he Conception of a Future Life among Semitic J'laees, 
which had already been circulated among Members. 'I'he learned Rro- 
fessor traced the relations between the two ideas of imiuorl.ility held 
respectively by the Creeks and the Hebrews. 

'I'he Semitic people, or at all events some of tiicm, must at an early 
period liave entertained an idea of man’s lot after death bearing a faint 
resemblance to that which we fimi in Egypt. (.'lose to a corpse, and 
bound to share its fate, is "the double of the deceased individual and his 
shadow in the Aralu “ school.” Rut there was this essential difference 
between the two doctrines: - d'he legyptians believed that the superior 
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essence of the man lived in the world to come, while the Semitic nations 
conceived, to speak accurately, no future existent;c for the inert shadow 
of the dead. ^V'^e have, unfortunately, no documenls showing the variations 
of the Semitic doctrine. It was doubtful what was the true meaning of 
the word “ Aralu ” among the Babylonians, which some would translate 
the “ meeting-place of ghosts,’’ others, “ a hopeless prison.” It was 
certainly “ tlie land from which none return ’’; but the word did not, in 
the opinion of the I’rofcs.sor, mean cither hell or heaven. He concluded 
that “if the gliosis of the dead vegetate in ‘Aralu’ for a length of time, 
undetermined in any of the writings which we possess, on the other hand, 
the idea of a real life after death is foreign to the Assyrio-Babylonians.” 

'I'hc Wisdom of .Solomon (first or second century it.c.) and Daniel 
i(>7 ii.c. were invoketl to jirove that the Hebrews held the doctrine of the 
immortality of the .soul. It could not be denied that this idea was a 
direct importation from the philosopliy of the (Ireeks. 'The Wistlom of 
.Solomon belonged to the period. I 5 ut the Hebraic idea did not, like that 
of the (Ireek, recognise the soul as an entity separable from the body. 
Hence the (Ireek doctrine of the immortality of the soul was transformed 
into the Hebraic one of the resurrection of the body. 

'I'he second I’aper was on “A iMcdia:val Book on the fewisb Keligion.” 
Dr. M. V kiKL)i..\N’i)i'.K gave an interesting acc'ount of a book written in 
Arabic in tlic first lialf of the T2th century by Rabbi jehudah ha l.evi, 
.son of Samuel, and called (.'uzri. 'I'his rabbi was a Jewish poet and 
])hilosopher of the .Spanisli school ; and the book, written in the form of 
dialogue, expounded the system of the Jewish religion to the King of the 
(lhazari, or ( ,’uzrites, who h,ad adopted the Jewish faith. Bart of the work, 
which was in many passages obscure and difficult, was devoted to the 
jiraisc of the Helircw language. K.abbi Jehudah, a-believer in the truth 
of the Bible and of Jewish tradition, accepted the doctrine of creatic cx 
iii/iiio by the mere will of the Creator. To him the Hebrew of the Biljle 
was the same language as was spoken by the first m.in ; it was created 
and formed by the Almighty, and had, amid the confusion of other 
tongues, retained its identity and character. Aramaic and Arabic were 
the daughters of Hebrew ; but the first place was due to the latter as the 
language of prophets and kings. 'I'he rabbi admitted that other languages 
might be richer in words ; but Hebrew, in the hands of a competent 
master, might be made as powerful and flexible an instrument as any 
other language ; but be pointed out that only a small remnant had been 
pre.served of the ancient noble literature of Judaism. It might be that 
Arabic was more suited to jioetry and metrical compositions, but any 
advantage of this nature was more than compensated by the beauty of 
Hebrew accentuation, which produced in the reader the same feelings as 
in the listener would be produced by the gesture, looks, and varied tone 
of an impassioned speaker. It would appear that in those days certain 
portions of the service were harmoniously read by the whole congregation 
and not chanted, as was the universal practice of our own days. It was 
remarkable that Jehudah, who was a great poet, should have attacked 
modern Hebrew poetry as detracting from the beauty of the language. 
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It was evident from this book that the Jews of the latli century spoke 
Hebrew differently in different countries, especially with regard to the 
pronunciation of the vowels. A discussion arose, and rrofcsst)r I )r. Oi’i>i;kT 
delivered an opinion upon the difficulty of knowing at present the jm-o- 
nunciation of any word or {)hrase in an archaic language. Even among 
contemporaries sjieaking their vernacular language, there wue very great 
divergencies. He could tell from what prt)vincc in France or C.ermany a 
man came who spoke to him in I'rench or Cicnnan. 'I'he Scotch and Irish 
differed greatly from each other in s])caking English. We did not even 
know how' the Hebrews i)ionounced “ shin," Hosanna, or Shalmaneser, 
which in the original had a sound that might be spell phonetically, thus, 

“ Sal nian-ai-scr.’’ The word “ se<'rctas ” would be sounded in .Assyriati 
“/c-gretas. ’ Of one thing he was sure—the Assyrian “ u’’was not pro¬ 
nounced “ oo," like the S[)anish or Italian, but liki- the kreneb in “clu," 
“connu. ’ 'I'he pronunciation of Latin, a much later language, was still 
in dispute. .M. breal maintaine<l that the two leading syllables of tlie 
name (.'icero had “s," not “ k,” as their < onsonantal sound. He (Dr. 
0[)pert) did not believe it. They certainly spoke of < kesar as “ Kaisar," 
and he had no doubt that Cicero called himself “ Kikero." How, then, 
was it possible to sjieak with certainty of the pronunci.ation of the Assyrians ? 

'This w’,as followed by a short discussion on Professor MN kiti'.ito's Paper 
on “ Koheleth," at the conclusion of which Dr. Coi i .wcz read a I’aper 
by Dr. (.'noi /nick, of Harrow, on “ The Hebrew Jh'blc rrrsus its Jenglish 
Tr.inslation." No one < ould fail to be struck by various pa.ss.ages of 
humour and .satire, which were <ertaiidy eiiua! to, if not superior, tf) 
those of the best known classic auth< r.s. (>f course, no one could deny 
that there were gre.al advantage-, to l)e gaiia.ai i)y re.-ding the P.ible in the 
original Hi-.iiiiicw tongue. 

In the meanwhile a Meeting was hehl in the Inner Tem[ilc Hall in 
the (Jn IN K.SK Section, m which Professor ('ok hick delivered his “Summary 
of Research in Sinology for the last Int- vetir-.." This Summary will be 
published, with .all the other Summaries, in a se[iarate volume, to be sold 
to Members at cost price, and to Non-Members .at i. 

Prehistoric China,'’ by Dim P.oon Kicnc., was then read. The author 
begins with the (.Chinese hi.story of the Creation, and proceeds through the 
reigns of eight emperors, to show the gradual progress to civilization, by the 
succcessive knowledge of hut, c.ave and house building ; wearing aitparel, 
the use of fire and numbers ; hunting, domestication of animals, legislation, 
agriculture, ceramics and other arts, astronomy and other sciences, till Shun 
brings us to historic times. 

Subse<iuently Professor Schi.hoki. himself re.ad a Paper on the “ C.auscs 
of Antiphrasis in Language as illustrated by Cirinese.’’ .Xntiphrasis was 
a necessity of language, particularly in the primitive stages. M hite and 
black had the same meaning in blacksmith and whitesmith, but in (.Chinese 
there w'ere some still more .remarkable cases of the same word expressing 
the most opposite meanings. “My" in (diinesc meant both to buy and 
to sell. The word for “fr.agrant " also meant “stinking.’’ “ Hostis ” .and 
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its equivalents in derivative languages from the l^atin, meant both a guest 
and his entertainer, and the Chinese used the same word to mean a guest 
and also a marauder, a robber, and an assassin. 

“The Dace of Astronomical Myths in the History of China,” by Dr. T. 
Kinusmit,!,, of Shanghai, was then taken as read, its great interest being 
referred to, as also the desirability of publishing it at Icaigth. 

As regards the “ I’osition of Women in Ancient and Modern China,” by 
Professor C. Sc'HI.kgi'.i,, the learned Professor kindly iwomised to refer to 
the subject at the Conversazione, and to send in tire full Paper on his 
return to Leyden. 

Professor Oitkrt then asked Section (b i), “Hebrew,” to come into the 
Hali atid to unite with Section (/’), thus forming a Cencral Meeting, before 
which he exjdained his system of “iJiblical Clironology.” The period from 
the Creation to the Deluge might be divided into three rjclcs, forming 
altogether a total of 1.656 years. The base of calculation is found in the 
comparison of tiine periods in< hided in the sexagesimal system peculiar 
to Pabylonian computations, in which multiples of 60 constantly appear. 
'I'hus, the number of seconds in a day is 60 x 60 x 24 -^6,400. If this be 
treated as weeks, the result will be 1,656 years. The first five patriarchs 
occupy 460 years - that is, 23 x 20. Next arc Jared, Lnoi h, Methusaleh, 
162 4 65-f 187— 414, exactly one-fourth of the first period, 1656, and 
X 6 X 23. J.amcch and Noah occupy 782 years — 23 x 34. Again, the 
number 292, which is four-fifths of 365, several times apjiears by itself 
or in multiples. Plain reference is' al.so found, on investigation of the 
numbers assigned to separate period.s, to the cycle of ei lipscs, 1,805 years, 
which at the ]ircsent d.ay enables us, with an allowance of six days, to 
ascertain tiie dates of eclipses which occurred at the beginning of the 
(,’hristian era. It is impossible to deal satisfactorily with the whole com¬ 
plex system of Jlabylonian calculation in this or other connections, except 
on paper and Iiy careful stud}'. Professor Oppert notctl the curious fact 
that the letters of .Sagon’s name, representing 24,740, indi< ate the exact 
measurement in Pabylonian units of the palace built by liini, and con¬ 
cluded his address, copiously illustrated with blackboard calculations, by 
j)ointing out that in all cases the received numbers in Genesis fully answer 
to every test of this kind. 

The rapid calculations of Professrrr Oppert on a blackboard, and his 
conclusioi .s, were greeted with much applause. 

Section (</), Africa, now joined the (ienera! Meeting, before which an 
admirable and exhaustive “Summary of Research in African languages 
since 1883,” including the Berber dialects, by Captain C. de Guik.xudon, 
was submitted. 'I’he Summary has been published in the last number of 
Ttiu Asi.xtic Quartert.y REVtEW, and has been circulated to the Members. 
Captain Guiraudon divided Africa into five sections : North Africa, dealing 
only with colloquial Arabic in Algeria, Tunisia, and Egypt, and especially 
with the Berber language in its various dialects; North-East Africa, 
including those languages not connected ivith the so-called Bantu family, 
and spoken chiefly in the Middle and Upper Nile basin, and farther on 
up to the Equator ; North-West Africa, viz. Senegambia and Occidental 
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Soudan ; South Africa, including the north coast of the (lulf of Cluinoa ; 
and Africa generally. In North Africa the teaching of vulgar Arabic for 
colloquial i>urposcs in .Algeria and Tuni.sia had for .some years past 
assumetl a prac:ti« al turn. Mucli [)rogress had been made in regard to 
JJerber; and we could now e.xpect to get a practu al knowledge of the 
various dialects of this lu'ghly interesting, though unwritten language. In 
North-East .Africa a g(3od deal of work had been done since 1SS3, jiarlly 
by various explorers, but < hiefly by I’rofessor Leo Reinisch, of Vienna. 
In South Africa they had to deal chielly with the languages of the so-c alled 
llantu family-, and here English-speaking missionaries were making tlie 
most creditable exerlic^ns, though tiiey were not cjuite .alone. 

L’wo other Palmers, i)re]>ared by ('aptain ('luiraudon, had not arrived; 
vi/.., “ Essai (Irammatiial sur la l.angue de l-'ulbe,’and “(hr the Origin 
of the Word Rerbcr." • 

Islr. J. Is. r>. .Mi;\kin' read a l*a|)er on “'The Moroc co llcrbers.” He 
stated tli.at in Mcjnacco the llcrbers had to a great extent maintained their 
independence, and militaiy exjeeditiejns were undertakeir annually to con¬ 
trol one sceticju or another. Their weakness was their intcr-tril)al rivalry. 
The methc:)ds of self-rule employed in the independent districts varied 
c c)nsidcrablv, and included representative assemblies, hereditary autocrats, 
.and a species of combination of these twc^. It was a moot point whether 
the- llerber language should be crlassed as Hamilic or .Semitic ; but it had 
no literature ; and its charac ters were only to be fcjund in inscriptions 
which were very scarce, and hardly known in Aforocco. .Among the 
llcrbers, cowardic-.e was a heinous crime. Their marriage customs were 
Iteciiliar. In some jdaces the women were; practic'ally sold by auction in 
the market onc'c ;i year, and might la; divorced b) being brcnight bac k 
tliere on the anniversary. Reb.rring to a Pa)ier read jtreviously at the 
(Congress, he stoutly c'ontradicded the leport that a tribe of dwarfs lived 
in conc'ealment beyemd the .Allas ; the author of that lhc:;ory had been 
altogether misled, owing Icj his ignorance of the language and the i)eoplc. 
.cVs a resident in the country for six years, he (Mr. Meakin) had no hesita¬ 
tion in jcroncjuncing the existence of suc;li <! varls as an utter impossibility. 

Mr. H vt.iiUjK'iON complained that Mr. .Meakin had never sc.-en or read 
his l’a]',er respecting the dwarfs, whic.h was founded on the evidence ot 
thirty or forty people. 'Tlie mere fact that Mr. Meakin had lived north 
of the -Vtlas and travelled there, proved notliing ; for there were only some 
Iralf dozen of these dwarfs seen by Europeans, from whose sight, as a rule, 
they were carefully kejrt. He not cjnly knew where they were, but he 
had the evidence of people from a tribe south of the ^\tlas, all agreeing 
as to their existence and the district whecc they lived ; that district was 
outside the Emperor’s dominions, so that the Ivm[)cror himself would have 
the greatest difilieulty in finding them. They lived in a wild, mountainous 
region to the east of the Emperor’s dominions. He had seen one of them, 
4 feet 6 inches high ; and the description that that dwarf gave corresponded 
with other accounts given hy forty or fifty people. 

Mr. Me.vkjn said that in twenty-four hours he was prepared to produce 
a pile of testimony as large as Mr. Haliburton’s, proving the existence 
of a race of dwarfs in Camden Tow-n. 
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Dr. I.EiTNER objected to the remark, and said it was not necessary to 
contradict Mr. Haliburton's statements. It had been proved over and 
over again that there was a race of dwarfs in Africa, indeed, ever since the 
days of the combat of the cranes and pigmies ; and all the discoveries of 
Stanley, Schweinfurth, and other explorers only corroborated this. 

Sectional work was then resumed in the Semitic Section {b i), and {l> 3) 
(I’alestinology). The Rev. Rabbi liAiiA stated that the .\merican Mi.s.sion 
with which he was connected in Syria had given him letters of introduction 
to the Congress in the hope that they might be assisted in bringing out a 
Syriac 1 tictionary. 

'I'he Section then adopted the following Resolution ; 

“ The Section having listened with pleasure to the statement made by 
Rev. Rabbi baba, of Ooroomiah (recommended by the Ameri< an Mission¬ 
aries) as to a Dictionary of the Modern Syriac Language com])osed by him, 
comprising over 45,000 Syriac words spoken in various localities—strongly 
re<'ommended the publishing of the work to all interested in Syriac studies.” 

Mr. Cii.f.F.siMK then read a short summary of the following pajicrs of Abbe 
A. Ai.uola', which, as also the Abbe’s “ I’alcstinian bibliography,” ha%e 
been inde])endcnt!y reviewed elsewhere in this volume : 

On the Order of the Moly Seimlchre and its Historians. 

'I'he Legends of the Holy .Sepulchre. 

'The Disc overy at I’aris of the Registers of the Royal Monastery of 
the Holy .Sepulchre. 

^VKDNI':S!)AY ALTKRNOON, SlH’TICMbF.R o, 1891, 

l.N.NKK 'ri'.MCI.E H.VI.I.. ■ 

General JMeetinii in Section (b 3) y 1 ssyrioloi:;\’. 

I’KOI KSSOK J. Ol'J'J RT IN THJ'. ('.HAIR. 

'The subjects before the Meeting were : — 

{b 3) Assyriology and the Hittilc Question. 

Summary of Researe.h in Assyriology, by the Abbe (Quentin. 

'i’he Assyrian Pronoun, by Richard Cull, ICsq., F.S.A. 

Ueber die Kortdaucr der Namen Assyricn und Ninive nach Untergang 
ties selbstiindigen Reiches, by Dr. C. A. Lincke. 

t'onclusion rcg.arding blau’s Collection, by Professor Julius Oppert. 

'The Present State of the Hittitc Question, by Professor Mehrant. 

Remarks on the same, by Professor .X. H. Say<'e. 

.\ Journey through the Hittite Country, by Dr. J. .S. Phene. 

Identity o{ the Pelasgians and the Hittites proved l)y Ceramic Remains, 
by the Rev. C. A. dc Cara, .S. J. 

'The Abbe Quentin, a pupil of Prof. J. Op])ert, had been prevented 
by illness from completing his “ Summary ” in time for the Meeting. 

Mr. Richard Cui.e, the veteran Assyriologist, read his learned paper 
“On the Assyrian I’ronoun,” which received great attention and applause, 
and at the conclusion of which he was informed that, in consideration of his 
long, single-minded, and successful, if unrequited, devotion to Oriental 
Learning, the Certificate of Honour and Medal of Merit of the Congress 
had been awarded to him. 
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Prof. Lincke’s Paper, shovvin>r the most profound research, was then re¬ 
ferred to ; it has to be translated from tlie (lerman, and will be published, 
if possible, in the “ Transactions.” 

'The conclusion regarding the 1>i.au tiox had already been arrived 

at by Prof. Oei'r.RT, who had not only identiUed, within tlie short space of 
time that it takes to report the fact, the dispute.d tablet as a gift or sale of 
668 , B.C., Ijut had also pronounced on its undoubted genuineness, as indeed, 
on that of the ( k)llec.tion generally—a result on whii h Dr. lllau ami the 
Imperial .\rch:eological Society of Moscow that had <lefended him, tlcserve 
to be warmly congratulated. "The Cadlection will remain for some time 
longer on e.xhil)ition at the W'oking Museum, till final disposal of it by Dr. 
lilau. 

As regards “'The Present State of the llittite Question,” the j)reiiaration 
of which Paper by Prof. Men.vnt had been suggested by Prof. A» H. Sayce 
(a .Member of the (longnsss, who himself had written to promise being pre¬ 
sent at its discussion, atrd to wliom a rmninder luul been sc!\t by telegram, 
but who h.ad not yet re[)lied), the Organizing Secretary only could say, that 
when in Paris last, Professor .Menant, Ixjth at the Institut and at M. 
l.eroux, the publisher, had kindly undertaken to prepare the Paper and to 
translate and bring it himself to the (longress. 'This had not happened ; 
but the loss had been su|)|)lied by a most remarkable paper, specially 
written and ])rinted for the (longress by the learned Professor, the Rev. (. 1 , 
A. Dict'tKV, S.J., whicli, when translated, will largely add to i)ur knowledge 
of the exact state of the question. 'The Paper w.is on the “ Identity of the 
Pel.isgians and the Hiitites proved b\’ (.'er.imic Remains.” 'I'he .Meeting 
was also informed that Dr. vo.v larscii'N w.is in hopes of having discovered 
a bilingmd llittite and .Vramaic ins<.'ription. 

'The following is the al>.stract (.f the Pap. r, by the Rev. P. Cesare .A. de 
(S. J. : 

“ Identity of Hittites ami Pelasgians proved from .\ncient (leramic .Art.” 
■—.Ancient pre-}-I<.:llenic and pre Pluenieian Ctaainu s, of uniform type and 
style, are found spread over many and far distant countries, and point to 
some one great i)eoi)le as their source. 'Ti.'.-. people base variously been 
declared by various authors to be (larian.s, I.elegi, Cretans, Mycienians, 
(Iraico-Libyan.s, and Egyqtti.ans. None of these sufiice to explain the vast 
extent of this ( leramic phenomemm, common to 1 taly, Greece, the Islands, 
Asia Minor, I’.gyiit, and Ilabylon. 

.After reviewing the various opinions of others. Prof. C. A. de ( lara declares, 
with Dumont, that this Ceramic an must have proceeded from a powerful 
people, having wiile connections, and of great enterprise, located in Asia. 
Such a people, variously called Pelasgian and Hittite, were in Asia .Miiu^r, i/j 
touch with llabylonia, Egyqrt, Greece, etc. 'The Pelasgians arc known to 
have passed into Greece and Italy', to have ovorllowed into the Islands, and 
to have invaded Isgy'pt, as the Tlyksos. 'Two names are mcntioneil—of the 
Pelasgians and of the Hittites —in ancient history, as occupying this region, 
touching on Babylon ; and a,s their remains are identical, and their Ceramic 
art is of one sole type, wc must choose either to say that two power.ul peo¬ 
ple at the same time occupied the one place, which is impossible, or that the 
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Pclasgi and the Hittites are one and the same people. Collateral arguments 
are adduced from the identity of their legends and genealogies, of their work 
in metal and stone, of their manners and customs, especially of their mi¬ 
gratory instincts. Professor de Cara had also sent another pamphlet on— 
“ The Bas-Reliefs of Jasili Kaia.”—These are roc k sculptures in C'apixa- 
docia, evidently not of Assyrian or Creek origin. Ramsay considered that 
they represented Phrygian religious processions. Others thought the figures 
historical ; others mixed ; and some, that they are Paphlagonians and 
Amazons. PTamilton thought it represented a inet.'ting of two kings ; Barth, 
a marriage. By Perrot the reliefs are declared to represent the religious be¬ 
lief of its producers,and the place to be the princi[)al temple of the city, per¬ 
haps of the whole nation, and the cult that of Cybele and Aty.s. Fr. de Cara 
declares all these inadeejuate ; for tlie fact of its position should assign the 
work to thfc Hittites or Proto-Pelasgians, whom he considers one and the 
same race. A Stela from Karnak proves that these Hittites held a multi¬ 
tude of gods ; hence the dualism of these sculptures, as sui)poscd by Ram¬ 
say and Perrot, cannot be admitted. The Stela shows also one supreme 
god amid this multitude as having been worshipped above all others. The 
Proto-l’clasgians also had a multiplicity of gods, d'hese reliefs, therefore, 
cannot represent Phrygian religious processit»ns. FV. de (Jara thinks they 
represent the pacific concjiiest or occupation of Capp.adocia by several Hit- 
tite tribes, under the protection of their gods, the row of warriors indicating 
the Hittite confederation, the figures on animals reijresenting their many 
gods ; and the great figure with tiie winged globe .above it, their great god 
Setex, as jtroved from the .Stela of Karnak. His arm ])as.ses round the neck 
of a smaller figure —the Ring of the Hittite Confederation —in the usual 
•attitude meant to re{)resent the protection of a god. The figure with a fe¬ 
male mitred head and body made up of lions and portions of lions, n;pre- 
sented the protecting genius of the Hittites, or their chief goddess, Cybele, 
otherwise Astarte, or the fireat Mother, whose worship was spread to the 
West by the Pelasgians. This monument is a sort of Pantheon of the ITit- 
tites ; and the artist meant in it to represent, as stated, the pacific conquest 
of Cappadocia, under Divine .aid, by the Ixanded Hittites. 

Dr. PHKNii had alre.ady given a most interesting .accotint of his “ Journey 
through the Hittite Country,” and was present, ready to take part in any 
di.scussion that might arise on his Paper or on the (jucstion generally. 

Innkr Tk.mpi.k Haul. 

.General in Seel/nns (c i) (e 2), Aryan—Sanserif and Pali 

respectively -and Section (/), Indo-Chinese. 

J'tR. W. H. Bi-n.r.Kw in the Ch.mr. 

Two Papers were read by Dr, Leitner. One was a Report of an 
exhaustive character on “ Sanskrit Bibliography,” by Professor (i. de 
Vasconcellos Abreu. It brought down the views of the pundits regard¬ 
ing their Shastras to the present day, in addition to summarizing Vedic and 
epigraphic research up to date. A Diploma of Honour had been conferred 
on the learned compiler, and Certificates of Merit on his able assistants in 
the important task assigned to him by the Congress. 
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I'he next Paper gave an account <if a Paper contributed by Maiiamah- 
opadhyaya MAHKSAiKHAxnRA Nyvyaratna, Principal of the Sanscrit 
College, Calcutta, on the “ Modern Nyaya System of I’hilosophy,’’ which 
meant the method of coming with certainty to a conclusion. 'The author, 
though well ac(iuainted with the Knglish language, thought it so im- 
pos.sible to give precise definitions of It\dian logical problems in F.nglish 
that he did so in Sanscrit. 

Professor Cu.sr.vvK Oit’kri’s Paper of great research and learning en¬ 
titled, “Indian Tlieogony ” as then re ('onsidi-red. Ueginning with the 
postulate that there were non-Aryan i)opulations iti India, and that the 
modern religion of India is of gradual and not absolutely pure growth, 
Prof. ()i)pert considers the gf)ils and objects of worship of India to 
havt; bi.-gun with Nature worshij), as shown in the Verlic divinitic:s. 'The 
history of the Creation, the Trimurti and its constitiK-nts, UrahiMa, Vaishnu 
and Siva (with the Saligrama, the IK-luge legend, and the l.inga) are all 
reviewed in the light of history, chronology, and ethnography, to e\])lain 
that the religion of India is of grailual growth, and that it contains a con¬ 
siderable admixture of non-Aryan elements, dmivcal from lsgyi)tian, Chal¬ 
dean, and 'I'uranian sources. 

'The discussion thereon again generally sup[K)rted the author’s conten¬ 
tion regarding the non-.\ryan elements in Aryan cosmogony, especially in 
connecuion with tire points s[)ecially raised by the learned Professor, and 
that were announced at a previous Meeting. 

Pandit IUji.aki Ram .Sh.\s i'ri then readout Prof. Anioxio 1 ■ari.\i:i,i,i’s 
rendering of Dante’s Death of Ugolino in Sanscrit vt.-rse, amirl great ap¬ 
plause. He tlien pro<-eeded to rearl e-.lr.icis from a most remarkable Paper 
by Pandit 11 . H. Diiruva, District Judge, \imeli, f’ldia, on a rare nuinu- 
S(.ri[)t of the IJharata Natyu Sh istra, or the Indian Draintitics, by llharata 
Muni, whitdi [trobably was the most complete compendium of i-very- 
thing relating to theatrical ])erft>rmances, the sci<.‘nce oi the building ot 
theatres, of gestures, of different styles to beuseil,, etc., thtil has been pro- 
diRted in any language. 'I'iie work, Pandit Dhruva shows, goes bttek to 
at le.ast the first cimtury, icc., and eslalti; Ues the vimv, in o[)|)osition to 
that of Professor Max Muller and his school, ot the tar gr,-ater aniiipiity 
of Sansc.rit, literature than they are disposed to accord to it. Prelaced to 
the elaborate instructions reg.irding the Drama, its theory and irractice, 
is a most charming account of its descent Iroiu the gods and its \ edic 
conuei'tion.s. 'Phe Meeting greatly regretted tint the Paper had reached 
the Congress too late to receive the c.onsideration that it tlcservod ; but suf¬ 
ficient had been made known of it to entitle the writer to high honour from 
the Congress, and to place him in the front rank of Indian Sanscritists. 

Dr. I.KTT.VKR then gave an account of the assistan(;e rendered by Pandit 
Guru Pkasada in framing Is.xamination Pajrers of varimis stamlards in 
almost every subject connef:ted with Sanscrit literature, which, tog'.uher 
with a long life’s devotion to its highest teaching, had well earned him a 
Medal of Merit from the Congress. 

Pandit Hrishi Rush .Shastri had also earned their “ A[)proval ” by his 
able editing of the “ Vidiodhaya,” or .Sanscrit Critical Journal (so far as 
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the Sanscrit portion was concerned), and by his valuable Paper called 
“ A short Review of the Brahmanical Religion, or Dhanna.” This Paper 
was, indeed, a guide not only to Hindus in conduct, but also to European 
Sanscritists in studies, which are often wanting in that element of reality 
imparted by the teaching of a Pandit of the Shastri’s eminence and 
experience. The .Shastri’s Paper also deals with marriage, the duties of 
various c:astes, guests, sacrifices, and other matters. He also forwards a 
set of the Journal, and draws special attention to the June Number of 1891. 
He has not been able to finish his Life of Vana Bhetta, but hopes to be 
able to do so in time for the jjrinting of the Congress “ Transactions.” 
Finally the Shastri forwards a Grammar, the Supadma Vyakarna, a 
grammar ecjual to the Siddhanta Kaumudi, but easier in style, which he 
publishes. [I he “Sanscrit Critical Journal” is issued at-the Oriental 
University ‘Institute.] 

Referring to the inscription in Prof. Vasconceli.os Aurku’s .Summary 
of Sanscrit Research, the learned compiler says :—■ 

“In Portugal, so far as 1 know, there are only two Indian inscriptions, 
both at the country seat of Penha Verde, at ( 'intra, placed in the darkness 
of a sort of porch to the chapel. That on the right is the larger : it has 
been deciphered, but not wholly translated, and was explained at the 
Congress of Christiania, in i88y. 

I give here a i)h(notype reproduction, made at the National Press of 
Lisbon, by Mr. Cosmilli, from a photograph reduced one-fourth the 
natural size, by Mr, Camacho. 

This inscri])tion has some interesting historical and literary [)oints as 
regards India. From the J4th to the 22nd lines there is enough to show 
that four branches of the Philosophical School of the Paxuptas, founded 
by Naculixa, existed in Guzerat in our 13th century, 

('I'he inscription bears the date X^ikrama Sambat, 1343, in the middle of 
the last line.) He was considered at that time a nati\-e of Carohana 
(Karohana), the modern Karvan, according to Dr. Biihler. 

Of the lesser inscription, which has some bas-reliefs, I shall shortly try to 
get a photogra[>h taken for printing ; for of that (already) taken no use 
can be made for (purpose of) study.” 

Professor .4ymonier, Delegate of the French Government, read a paper 
on “d'he Ancient Tchampa of Indo-China.” 'This people, after having 
undergone a series of invasions by the C'hincse from the 4th to the loth 
centuries of the present era, were finally concpiered by the Annamites. Some 
of the'Tchampa were Muhammadans and some were heathen, the latter 
section being much degenerated and corrupted. 'Pheir customs were 
very curious. They worshipped the Indian goddess Bhagavat, the wife 
of Siva, and they also w'orshipi)ed two of the Kings whom they had deified. 
'Fhey had many other secondary deities, as well as genii and demons. 
Their pantheon further included Allah, Mahomet, and Christ, of whom 
they had learnt from the Koran. Castes were recognised among them ; 
and their religious rites were conducted by priests of different grades, and 
by priestesses, who were inspired by the gods much as the Greeks sought 
inspiration from the Delphic oracle. Cremation was practised among 
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them, an;l the acconipxnying ceremony was very long and expensive. 
The frontal bone and some others, which were considered most honour¬ 
able, were carefully preserved and placed in boxes of metal interred at the 
foot of small cairns. 'I'he himily tomb included generally five of these 
cairns. These people, set down in the midst of a Chinese civilization, 
represented a curious vestige of an ancient people of Indian civilization. 

Sir Lki’ki. Crii-'I'in ikjw took the Chair. 

A Paper by the Rev. Dr. Pakonian was read by Mr. 11 aooi’i.vn, which 
will be published in the “ rransactions ” and which created consitlerable 
attention, on the subject of the origin of tlie Armenian aljihabet. 

Dr. Baronian' stated that the Pahlavi, Syriac, and Creek aljihabets had 
been used by Armenians, and so were these languages at divine service. 
In 406 a clergyman, Misrop Vardapet, invented the jirescnt alphabet. 
When made known, it was found that amjther had already beeit invented 
by a Syrian Bishop. But on trial this was tbund wanting, and he was 
commissioned to jierfect and dcvelo[> it. 'I'his he did by the adijption in a 
moditied form of the Pinenician alphabet, which has thus bei'.ome the 
source of the Armenian. The latter half of thi: Paper explains in a ration¬ 
alistic way the legends which liave grown up around Mesrop. 

Dr. Lkitnk.k then stated that (,'aptain D.vv would favour the Congress 
witli an exposition of “ Indian Music” at this evening’s (’onversazione, and 
referring to their lamtmted Member, Prof. }<'orchhammc.‘r’s Pali and other 
Manuscripts, regretted that no reply had been received from Dr. Rost, in 
whose temporary c.harge they were, and that he should not have s<mt them 
for insp<'ction to the Congress in Section (c 2), “ Pali an^.l Buddhism,” where 
they would have been greatly appre.< iated, although asked to do so both 
by Mrs. l‘'orchhammer and him^.elf. 

Dr. Lk.u NKR then referred in terms of high praise to ‘‘'rhe History of 
Hiiuiu Medic:al .Science,” by I’amlit Janardhan, to* his account of the uses 
of 400 drugs, and to the illustrative collections of Native Drugs gemaally 
by Pandit A. C. Biswas, Vaidak ])hysician, and Hakim S.ayad Ahmad 
.Shah, Yunani i)hysician. I’andit Jaiuirdhan had also sent him a uni([U 
medical Sanscrit Manuscript. Among (rllr r matters stated by this leading 
\kiidak jrhysician was thi; following ; - 

Medicine, first taught by Brahma in one part of the Atharva-Veda, and 
continuetl in legends to be taught bj' the gods, was revived at the be¬ 
ginning of the Kaliyuga, at a Hygienic Congress in the Himalayas, by 
Dhorat Devaj in the time of Parikhat, ruler of India, who wrote a new 
.harghita (or system of medicii'.e) in nine parts, following the former 
works. J.)ifferent chemists have different diets and medicines, which must 
be taken into consideration with the different constitution and humours 
of the body. Hence the Muhammadan Yunani system has been modified 
in India, and approximates to that of the Hindus. Hygienic precepts are 
incorporated in the Hindu religion, in prescriptions regarding cleanliness 
and abstinence from meat and strong drinks. The Hindus also knew of 
Similia similibus curantur .. 

A Dr. Mund in .^urungzebe’s time enumerated 500 kinds of fever. Others 
say there are only 84; and that the total of diseases lies between 300 and 
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400. The Ilindu system mimbers them as 16,773. DifiTerent medicines are 
prcscriljcd for the dark and light halves of lunar months, and for different 
parts of the day. As the Ynnani system adopted many things in India 
from the Hindu, so has Kuropcan medicine, in using Chiraita, C^inchona, 
aniseed, etc. The Hindu system, as better suited to the nature of the 
country and the habits of the j)eople, should be propagated by (lovern- 
ment among the people, who would derive more advantage from it than 
from any other loss suitable. Fandit Jaxarohan also warned the European 
purchasers of Indian wheat grown for sale irrespective of i)roi)er soil and 
manure. 

Dr. I.Kri NeK drew the attention of the Meeting to the vast im|K)rtance 
to medical science of the Paper. In the; Hindu Vaidak, as also in the 
Muhammadan Yunani, systems of medicine, there was much science and 
much experience of the n.ature and treatment of diseases. These were 
matters that might have gone to the Hygienic ('ongress, which would also 
have been startled by M. Claine’s Itatak nianuscri[)ts, anticipating by two 
hutidred years the last word of IturojK-an medicine as regards living germs 
being causes of disease. This grand contribution of Padit Janardlian de¬ 
served the earnest rec'ognition of the (Congress, which would, doubt, 
also signify its a{)proval of the Papers and (Collections forwarded by the 
other native medical jcraclitioners. (.\pplause.) A similar collection of 
Persian drugs h.ad been promised by Dr. Sta])f, but had been detained. 

Dr. l.i'a'i'NKK then referred to (jopalacharlu’s Paper on “ Idol Worship.” 
After an explanation of the origin and course of religious ideas, he ])roves 
by Vedic and Dpanishad analysis, and by other historical evidence, that idol 
worship was unknown till lately in India. Then, showing how it came into 
vogue, and the gods worshipped, he gives the rules for building temples 
and for the making of idols, the ceremonies of initiation, ajul the forms 
of worshipping. He concludes that idol-wor.shi[» is a condescension to 
the weakness of those who are unable to worship witlH)ut extraneous aid, 
and that idols are the j)hilosoj)hical means of hel[)ing to concentrate 
attention during worship for the weaker folks, though unfortunately this 
object has been lost sight of in the course of time, till the old Vedic re¬ 
ligion has degenerated into gross worshiji of idols for themselves. 

Under the head of “ Oriknt.m, Eolki.okk,” Dr. Eeitner announced the 
Eegends, T.ays, and I’ables of Hunza, on the Pamir, the sf)-callcd bam-i 
dunya, or roof of the world, 'riicse would form a most attractive begin¬ 
ning to the subject of Folklore, which bad been included in the range of 
this Oriental Congress in order to give facts and a linguistic, as also an his¬ 
torical, basis to the conjectures of Folklorists, so far as the East was con¬ 
cerned. 'The classical simplicity, fcjr instance, of the tales of the sup[)oscd 
“cradle of the Aryan race” stood out in charming contrast to the grotescpie 
and disjointed puerilities which sometimes engaged the attention of Folk¬ 
lorists in their search after survivals of Folklore in ]suroi>ean and other 
countries. “The I.egends and Lays of Chitral ” had already been circu¬ 
lated to the Members, and he was now' able to airnounce the arrival of 
specimen pages of “ Proverbs and Folklore of the I’rovinces of Kumaon 
and Gurhwal,” collected by Ganga Dat Upreti, to w'hom a Certificate of 
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Approval would he awarded. 'I'iicre would, however, he no time to read 
them or the Hunza lore at this ("ongress. 

Dr. 1.,1'aTNKR stated that a numher (■)f schemes had hcen received, two hy 
authorities like Sir M. Williams and Prof. Stanley hcathes, for tk \Nsi.i ri.K \ r- 
iNi; Tnj)Ian and Hkurkw respectively. 'The (.'(>ngress in it.’ 

various Sections had put its fice against all attempts at a universal tran - 
literation, which, with few exceptions, were generally made hy peo])l., 
seeking a royal road to learning. 'The Congress, at the stiggestion of 
!Nr. IMontet, had merely asked for a scheme of transliteratii'ii for Oriental 
languages generally, suited for the use of European scholars, wlierever, 
for instance, the native ('haracters were too expensive to print, not in any 
way to supersede the native (diaracters for the use of natives. .Attention 
was also drawn to lithography as a means for re[)roduring Uxts and 
preserving Oriental caligrajjhy at a cost (in the k.a-it of pence, as against 
shillings (in l'',uro])e) for print. Several Memhers of the (’ongress had 
rontrihuted memoirs on the subject of transliteration, and he moved 
that these should he referred for consideration to the Executive (iommittec- 

The Motion was adopted, after a discussion, in which Mr. K. (\ill. Sir 
I.epel Crithn, Mr. M. \Vd)od, and others showed the futility of any universal 
scheme, and the undesirahility of taking u[) llie time of the Meeting with 
the discussion of the various schemes now suhmitted. 

.Mr. E. If. Af. ('or til" r. Delegate of the Asiatic .Society of (Jeylon, gave 
some account of the work which had herai done of late years hy the-('eylon 
(Government in investigating the remains of the ancient .architecture and 
epigraphy of the island, .and in ijrcserving the remains of th(‘ ancient litera¬ 
ture of the {ang.alesc. 

'I’he following Kesolution was then p.is.ed;- “That this ('ongress 
acknowleflgi-s the emitient ser'. i<'es reialeiX'd to (trient.il I .earning hy the 
(’lovernment of Ceylon in investigating architectural .ami epigrajihical 
remains and in preserving the remnants of ( 'ing.dese literature ; and the 
(.'ongress would desirt' to urge the (lovernment to redouhled exertions in 
this most useful field, and that Mr. Corbet receive tlu' thanks of the (Con¬ 
gress for his interesting statement. 'I'his 1’ solution to be respectfully r-om- 
iminicatcd to the (lovernment of Ceylon ami the .Secretary of .State.” 

I'he Meeting closed at 5.30. 


WEDNlsSDAY EVEN INC, SEPTJCMDER y, iSyi. 

Ck IK. saw I. Cai.skkik at thk Liukakv ok ant; Ji\t.okkokaii:i) I. aw 

SOCIK'J V. 

d'hc evening meeting took the form of a co/ners<izioiic or causaie, the 
Council of the Incorporated J.aw Society throwing open the library anil 
other portions of the Institution to the Orientalists. 

Captain Dav gave illustrations of Indian music, jirefaced hy a lecture, 
and succeeded by a conversation, in which the President, M. de Rosny, 
M.M. de Dretern, Oppert, Ifagopian, and other .Members took part. The 
lecturer had staled that there were two sorts of music in India, one with 
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seven notes in the scale, like the Europeans in the Carnatic, and the other 
with only five notes.—J’rofessor Haoopian asked at what period the 
musicians in the Carnatic had begun to use a scale of seven notes. It was 
well known to students of music tl^at for centuries the scale of five notes 
was the only one known in Europe. 'I'he value of the notes of Oriental 
music could only be reproduc;cd on the violin, but not on the organ or 
piano. How had the learned lecturer managed to reproduce on the piano 
the scales of Indian music, w'hose intervals w'ere so different ?—Professor 
OiM’JiKT pointed out that the tones in Arab music were much more 
numerous. They had (juarter tt)nes, a fact which the lecturer had lujt re¬ 
ferred to.—Captain Day said that intervals smaller than semi tones were 
regarded as grace notes. 'J'he .scales of an Indian Rajah had been sent to 
an English e.\})ert. Dr. Isllis, who found that the intervals did not corre- 
spontl to our intei-val.s, and the scales were useless for i)urposcs of research. 
--In answer to questions suggestetl by the President, Professor ScHi.iroKi, 
said the Chinese princes had long ago found out the maxim, ailopted since 
in the West, that it re(pured very little w'isdom to govern a nation, l;ecau.se 
the majority were always but little elevated above beasts.—In re])ly to a 
further ((ueslion from Mr. Dibsv (Secretary of the Japanc.se Section) when 
the Emperors of China had abandoned the wise policy of letting things 
alone, the general o[)inion was, that if there was any country in Asia more 
over administere<l than another, that c ountry was China. 

Professor Scnr.Kcua., in reply, said the Jsmperors had never abandoned 
their wise laissez-faire policy. There was no Covernment in the world so 
democratic as China. All the communities contributed their allotted quota 
to the expenses of the Sta,);e ; and no (jovernment or potentate in China 
would dare to vary^ the arrangement. Most of the crimes committed in 
China never came before the lnii>erial courts at all, but were polished off 
by the village courts of justice. He had lived a good many years in China, 
and he must .say that he never anywhere enjoyed more real freedom than 
in China, not even in this country, where a man had a great deal of political 
liberty, but very little personal freedom. In China a man could do as he 
liked if he kept within the law. It was not .so advanced as Japan in its 
liberal treatment of woman, but that would come. Still, even at present, 
China was not so bad in that res[>ect as was generally thought. IVoman, 
he exclaimed amid cheers, will always reign, in every country of the world. 

The conversazione was attended by a number of ladies ; and the canserie 
was chiefly on Japanese and Chinese subjects, as announced at a previous 
meeting. The thanks of all present were conveyed to Mr. llucknill 
and the President and Council of the Incorporated Law Society, who had 
so hospitably entertained the Congress this evening, and had thrown 
open their Hall to its meetings. 
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THURSDAY iMORNINc;, SEPTKMRRR lo, 1891. 

General Mectin\^ in Section (<■) Aryan. 

Prof. P. Cakoi iof'^ in thk (!hair. 

1 he Inst Business Meeting of the Congress was held in the Inner 
'I'cmple Hall, when Professor Caroi.ioks, Representative of the Creek 
(.loverninenl, took the Chair. 

Professor Auki. introtlueed the morning’s proccetlings by referring to tlie 
work done by the Congress in various branches of Oriental philology. 
Si)eaking of the new classil'icalion of Russian verbs proposed by Mr. 
Michell, for many years Secretary to the Britisli Embassy at St. Petersburg, 
he expressed the hoj)e that this suggestion would receive all tlie attention 
whicli it deserved. 'The scheme went beyond the ordinary e\i)lanation of 
Russian verbal divisions, and was intended to piove that lermitjal vowels 
signified more than the mete determinatiem of tense and mood. There 
was ample evidem e adduced in su[>ptirt of the new theory, in the shape i.)f 
classified lists which Mr. Michell intended .sliortly to submit to the ex.am- 
ination of the learned world. 'The publication \\c>nld take the fcirm of a 
Russian grammar, embodying Mr. Michell's labour rluring his long resi¬ 
dence in the Russian capital. With regard to the Egyjito-Indo-European 
affinities, so palpably visible in the languages of the two races, these affini¬ 
ties luul lately been also observed in religious rites and symbols, 'i’hese 
symbols, which apjiarently went back to the most ancient period of the 
existing religion, were neither generally known by Hindus nor very 
willingly communicated by the peculiarly sacred Brahmin castes, in w'hich 
the knowledge of them w’as vcstetl. Mr. Hugh Nevill, of Ce)lon, was 
one of the few' Europeans acqu.iinted with tlu; secret lore of the priestly 
caste, and he would make a communication on the subject The Tndo- 
Ciermanic and Isgyptian languages not only contained the same roots, but 
in many instances the s.ame derivative.s. In Egyptian the co-existence of 
the various forms atlribuiable to these roots in luimilive speech ex[)lained 
the etymology of each form ; whereas in the Indo-lstiropean family, each 
laugu.age, as a rule, containing only one ot 'he several lorms of the root, 
in the absence of the other cognate forms, could not be etymologized by 
means of its own preserved material alone. Egy[)tian, sui>plying this want 
both for it.self and Indo-European, afforded the me.ans of cx])laining the 
origin of our words— i.e., of the pre historic creation and growth of ieast)n 
in the cultivated races of the world. Hence Egyptian etymology some day 
w'ould do for the history of the verbal and intellectual creations of our 
brain what the Darwinian discoveries did for the gradtial evolution ol the 
corporal world. Professor Alxrl concluded by rt*commending the forma¬ 
tion of professorshijis for the joint comparative study of Egyptian ami 
Indo (lermanic etymology, as one of the great iihilological and scientific 
w’ants of the time. 

Mr. lIucH Nkvii.c said that the philological connection l>etween India 
and Egypt was supi>orted by certain ancient and almost obsolete ethnic and 
mythological customs. The rice boats used bythedoyi caste of Ceylon 
curiously recalled the oracle boats of Egypt, and their use called for further 
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inc[inry. Rice was still pounded for ceremonial festivals in these boats ot 
stone or wood, while at the ruins of Anarajapura large stone boats were 
found of dates between 200 u.c. and 400 A.i)., which were used to hold 
rice for the royal alms. Such affinities, however, were somewhat obscure ; 
but the use of an image of Kamadhenu, the celestial cow among the Tamils 
of Southern India and Ceylon was al>solutely a survival of Isis worship. 
'I'hc image was used as a car at Mulaition, in North f !eylon, to support an 
ijuage of Tantondiswara, or Siva, the self-created. 'I'he myth and custom 
were of obscure anli<juity, the celestial cow typifying the fertility of nature 
in Southern Indian mythology. He ilid not assert that the affinity which 
had been observed between Rgypt and India necessarily came from the 
former place to the latter, as it might or might not date from a time and 
place before Isis worship reached its great seat in Egypt, d'he subject was 
in too early a stage of investigation to permit of a definite theory being 
formed. 

I'ltoF. C. Aukt. now took thk Cii.mk. 

M. J»KAURKG.4Ri> read a summary of a Pai>er Ijy Professor Maspero, the 
distinguished l-Vcnch Egyptologist, on the ligyptian account of the f.Tca- 
tion. M. Maspero said there were numerous instances among the monu¬ 
ments of the 12th dynasty at Ilermapolis, of creation having been effected 
by the gods by means of six-e< h repeated, or by incantations. As an in¬ 
stance, Hermes was recorded to have laughed .six limes, each laugh giving 
birth to a lieing and a new iihenouienon. The earth on hearing the sound, 
gave a cry, bent forward, and three fivers began to /low. Another city in 
I".gyj)t, Heliopolis, which at a very early period, had the privilege of being 
the ]>rincipal seat of theological study, had, at a different epoch, conceived 
an idea of creation totally distinct from the Herma[)olitan. While Herma- 
polis taught that the creation had been effected by.the vocal expression of 
the Divine will, the lielio[x>litan theology taught that material or brute 
[lower had above all been employed at the creation. Erom a mass of such 
evidence as this, M. Maspero cstablislied the conclusion that the history 
of the creation by the voice of tiod was an ancient tradition, identical with 
the Scriptural account in (jenesis. ((beat ai)[)lause.) 

baron Tk.xiok ue R.wist gave an account of certain Egy[)tian beliefs 
as to the creation of man illustrated Uy their metaphysical terms. The 
material man vva.s the .suliject of one creation, the sjiiritual or individual of 
another. What we call .surname was by them c.;illcd the good name. 
Some of the Ptolemaic J’baraobs called themselves the Ka—that i.s, the per¬ 
sonification of Ka (the chief Sun (iod) in the world. So the Kabbalistic 
Jews adored the Ka of Jahveb rather than himself. 

A resolution was adopted that a telegram of congratulation should be 
sent to M. Maspero for his valuable and instructive p.ajier. 

M. A. I’RE'i', Delegate of the Ethnographic Society of Paris, read a 
l^i[)er on Caste from an ethnographical [Kjint of view. He pointed out th.at 
in cxiste, as in other ethnical phenomena, the working of the law of evolu¬ 
tion was distinctibly traccal)le. 'J’he people known to modern science as 
the Indo-European formed at an early period a social hierarchy, which 
continued in full force long after the language .spoken by them had ceased 
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to be a living tongue. The general ignorance prevailing in primitive time.s 
necessarily involved the evolution of a priestly or tenching caste- the 
Brahmins. The necessity of having men always on gtuird against the at- 
t.'icks and invasions of neighbouring races with difh rent tendencies led to 
the warrior class or caste. 'I'hese two leading castes reiiresenled the two 
leading [irim ijdes in t!ie constitution of civilization—the religious and the 
military. 'Phe civil principle, properly so called, did not come into exist¬ 
ence until a later period. 'I’he professors of agriculture, always heUl in 
high honour among nations, follrjwed in the natural order r)f evolutioCi. As 
time advancetl, two principles became clearly defined, eac h a type of its 
own civilization, and these prin('t])lcs manifested themselves in two leading 
groups of i'eo[)le. 'The out; was a grouji of free peoples, with i la.s.ses who 
guaranteed liberty an<l stability ; ami the other was a groipi of peoples, 
who, without castes, secured the equality of all in princi^ile •under the 
authorit}’of a single absolute ruler. between these two groups the ct)n- 
necting link was wanting, but it would be fouml in bringing into harmony 
the two older princi[)]es which were a[)i)arentl)' so irreconcilable. 

.\ ])aper was read liy Al. Iv.wxatto on Hr. J .eitner’s book treating of the 
language, race, and countries of Hun/a, Nagyr, and a part of Vasin. Dr. 
T.eitner’s book was comjiiled for the (low'rnment of India, to explain and 
give an account of the Dardistan country, whose race and language he had 
first disi'overed in i.Stid. With res])ect to the Iliinza language, there were 
grounds for believing that the name ffunza might at one time have meant 
tlu- country of the Huns ; w'hilst aualogi«.'s might be found between tin.- 
jirimitive type of Hungarian and that of the interesting languagi'of which 
Dr. r.eitner treated. 'I’here w'ere some veiy .singular characteristics in 
this language.-. 'The |>rommn and the n'.i!m, in ..11 matters affecting a 
person or a peojilc in their d.iily lives, -vVerc- so insejiar.-ibly connected 
th.'it they had no meaning by themselves - c.g., <7.r, my heart ; gw, thy 
heart ; cr, his heart; mis. our heart; mns. your he,n! ; os. their heart, but, 
if the ])ronominal sound is taken aw:i)-, the sound “ s,” which then alone 
remained, meant nrrthing. The re.asoning 'vas. How was it possible th.il the 
word, say, “wife,” should exist unless it w is somebodj's wife? or that a 
heatl or an arnt or an eye shouhJ exist without beloirging to a person? 
'I'here wi-re also per ulianties of gender and number. 'I'he [ilurals of many 
feminine nouns were masculine, and I’ire verso; and things were subdivided 
into male or female according to their fancied stronger or weaker uses—r-.g-". 
the gun is used by men while hunting, and is therefore masculine ; but the 
metals are feminine because plates and dishes are made of metal, am! are 
in charge- of the women of the household, just as are certain cloths which 
they sew or otherwise manufacture. Whent;ver there was a word de¬ 
noting a thing, condition, or action distinct from their own intramural 
relations, it must be one of comparatively- recent introduction. ’I'he legends 
of Dardistan presented many counterparts to (Irimm’s Fairy- Tales. 'J'he 
sacred drum was still struck by invisible hands when war was to be declared, 
and bells rang in the mountains when the ftiries wished to communicate 
with their favourites. 

Dr. I.EiTNKR then read a very interesting and important paper by Mr. 
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C. K. Carm[cka.el, “On the Law and Administration in the French 
Colonics and Protectorates in the Far East.” 


THUKSO.W AFl'ERNOON, SEPTEMBER lo, i8yi. 

CoNci-in)iN(> Genekal Meeting ok the Congress. 

At the Concluding Meeting in the afternoon, the Chair was taken by Dr. 
Tayeor, Master of St. John's College, Cambridge. Among those present 
were M. Gennadius (Greek Minister), Commander Fuller (representative 
of Lord Knutsford), Sir Le[)el Griffin, Don Pascual de Gayangos, General 
Dennehy, IVof. Oppert, Baron Textor dc Ravisi, Mr. R. Cull, Prof. Caro- 
lide.s. Prof, fWordier, M. G. d'Esoff (Vice I )irector of Public Instruction at 
St. I'etersburg), Monsignor Laiuy, M. Madicr de Montjau, I’rof. Schlegel, 
Prof. Moptet, Prof. Pret, Dr. H. W. Bcllew, M. Leon de Rosny, Prof. 
Abel, Prof. Donadiu, Prof. Simonet, Prof. Tsuboi, Mr. Diagoro Goh, Mr. 
Okoshi, M. Clainc, Mr. R. G. Haliburton, M. Cartailhac, M. Ollivier 
Beauregard, M. A. Jourdain, M. E. Guimet, M. G. Reynaud, I’rof. Dr. 
'r. T. Hess, 'The Rev. H. H. Wright, Mr. C!. E. D. Black, Mr. Dadaohai 
Naoroji, Sir Richard Meade, General T. Dennehy, Mr. Hyde C'larkc, Col. 
'fynell, Mr. Marcus Adler, Mr. p', Idiwcett, Cad. Britten, Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, Mr. CJharles Leland, Mr. H. Reynolds, -Mr. A. M. Miz/.i, Mr. G. 
Hagopian, Prof. A. Farinelli, Mi. ^V'. I'ooks, Mr. Brui'.e Joy, Mr. G. C. 
Haite, Dr. Williamson, Mr. G. N. H(.)oiicr, Mr. F. H. M. CMrbct, Capt. 
A. d’Irgens-Bergh, Dr. Poussie, Rev. W. M. Jones, Mr. A. ].. Lewis, Mr. 
CJharles Johnston, Mr. Martin Wood, .Shaikh Fasi-ud-din Ahmad, Zahid Ali 
Khan, Mr. R. M. I’ankhurst, Mr. Charles S. Beard, Mr. Sterndale, Dr. 
Charnock, 1 )r. 1 -eitner, and others. 

Dr. Leiiner, after referring to the Statutes of the First International 
Congress of Orientalists, held in Paris in 1873, by wliich it was their duty, 
before bringing their labours to a conclusion, to appoint the country in which 
the next Meeting was to be held, and to choose the President, who should be 
a native of that country, said he believed that it was the desire in Spain 
that the Tenth International CJongress should be held either at Granada 
or Seville, and not later than the 12th of C 3 ctober of next year. Since 
then a communication had reached them from the Spanish Government, 
exiiressive alike of a hope and a wish that they might have the pleasure of 
entertaining the CJongress next year before the 12th October. He believed 
it w'as the general desire in .Spain that Seville should be the place of 
meeting. 'I'he invitation had been formally made, and it was for the Con¬ 
cluding Meeting to ratify the formal acceptance at a previous General 
Meeting of the CJongre.ss. In accordance with Article HI. of the Original 
Statutes, it was their duty to elect a I'rcsidcnt of the country in which 
they were lo meet; and it was proposed that the President should be 
Sefior Canovas del Castillo. 'The Meeting of this year had contributed 
to the reas.scrtion of the Statutory Congress, which first (as detailed else¬ 
where) met at Paris in 1873; >1 had been determined to issue to the 

Members a Diploma, which would record their part in the step that had 
been taken, and give them a right to vote at all such future Statutory 
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Congresses of which they might hecome Members. The Congress hnd 
already awarded ten Medals of Honour for important original discoveries, 
nine Diplomas of Honour for Tapers of high literary value, such as the 
Summaries of Research in various Driental specialities, thirty-eight Certifi¬ 
cates of Honour fi>r valu.ible Tapers or research, fortv-onc (’ertifu ates of 
meritorious Tapers or research, twenty Medals of Merit, and twenty two 
Certificates of Approval. 'I'o M. Ciurtailhac-, C'laine, Mr. Tetrie, Mr. 
Fawcett, and Mr. Tsuboi, ^ledals of Honour had been awarded for their 
services to S< iencc ; Mr. Tetrie receiving the 1 tiplom.a of Honour as well. 
'I'o a number of gentlemen, hearty voles of thanks or Commemorative 
Medals had been accorded. 'I’he F.xecutive Committee was theii' “Comitc 
*de Termanence,” and woul<l sit till the next Meeting of the Congress, Dr. 
l,eitner being in special <harge of the jniblii-ations (cheers). .\s for the 
various i)roi)osals that had beam made by tlu? Sc ilons or ;n Cicneral 
Meetings, they were all accepted and endorscal in ]>rin( iple by the Con¬ 
gress, leaving details to the Kxc'cutive Committee, including tin- C.eneral 
.Secretary (< heers). 

The jiroposal regarding the place and date of the next Congress was then 
]nit to the .Meeting and assented to unanimously, Senor Canovas d(' Castillo 
being nominated the Tresident of the Tenth .St.'itupjry International Con¬ 
gress of (Orientalists, to be held at Seville not later than i2lh ( iclober, iiSpa. 

M. Oi’i’Kicr mentione<l a I'ommunicalion which In- had rcf i-ir eil from the 
Trench Covernment, offering the ('ongress their hospitality nc.N) year, bi-ing 
unaware, however, that the invitation from S|>ain hail bi'en pre\iously 
acceptial; and M. I.kon de Rosnv informed the Meeting that he had been 
favoured by the late hanjreroi of l>ra/i! with .i rop)- of some Hebrew poems 
which his Majest)’ had translated, and tlan he inteudod to i)resent the 
Congre.ss with another co[)y. 

Dr. Lki i nc.r then reail a telegram from the Duke of Connaught, stating, 
mat he had been unavoidablv pre\ented tVom atu nding the ('ongn.'ss. He 
had, however, shown his interest by sending ('olonel Itgerlon to iniiuirc 
as to the prrygress that had been made. The Congress, Dr. l.citner saitl, 
had received so many communications tliai it would be im[)ossible to 
print them with the funds at their disposal. The expenses oi the Congress 
would amount to about ^,'2,000, of which X’1,000 h.-id been guaranteed, 
and, if need be, would be subsi'rilted by himself and the Oriental Univer¬ 
sity Institute, ^'600 might be received by subscriptions of .Mi-mbers, the 
deficiency having to be made up by sale of Congress jniblic.iiions or by 
special contributions. 'They had, among other contributors, to thank the 
Clothworkers’Comp.any and Mr. Ludwig Mond, the late Tresident of the 
Chemical Society, for grants of ^'50 each, which thi y had made. Sir I.epel 
Griffin had contributed p£,To; Sir Richard Meade, ^5 5r. : Taron G. dc 
Reuter, jQi} pr. ; Mr. C. li. K. Carmich.ael, ^,'3 ; Sir Charles Nicholson, 
£,"2 2S. ; and the Maharaja of'I'ravancore, £10. Other contributions had 
been promiseil; and the thanks of the Congress and r)f the literary world 
were due to tho.se who had. assisted it, or who would assist it in bringing 
out the important Tapers that had been laid before the Congress (ajtplause). 

Dr. Taylor said :—The last word has to be spoken at this Congress, 
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and at the end of its lal)ours the question naturally arises—Has the Con¬ 
gress been a success ? To answer that question wc must know what the 
objects have been, and that would lead to a definition of a Congress, I 
know how difficult definitions arc, and therefore I shall content myself with 
saying that a Congress has two sides—an outside and an inside. When I 
speak of tlie inside work, I mean all that which is transacted with closed 
doors. Learned and representative men might come together, become 
acquainted with each other, read Papers and discuss them with great profit, 
and might just as well do all this in secret conclave, ilut there is another 
side to be consiilered -the publicity which is in accordance with the 
demands of the age. We ourselves wish to make some impression on the 
public ; and from this point of view the Congress is a demonstration on 
behalf of Oriental studies. We wish to interest the jniblic in them, and 
thus to benefit the cause. We have reason in many ways to be satisfied 
that we have received recognition. We have received a gracious mess.age 
from the (^ueeii, and we have also to congratulate ourselves on the attend¬ 
ance of eminent anil representative men, esjiecially of his Excellency on 
my right (M. OennaUius), who at the first Meeting charmed us with his 
eloquent and ju-st description of the genius of Oreece. d'hcre is another 
reason for satisfaction. 'The Press has given good, full, and intelligent 
rejiorts of our proceedings ; an<l this is to our advantage, because it is 
necessary for us to show to the public that we deal not only with 
abstruse s|)eculations, but also with matters of very obvious human interest 
and public utility. Nothing is more interesting to the Pjritish jiublic than 
accounts of the travels of African and other explorers; and we have in this 
direction provided that which is of the utmost interest to the public and to 
the world. We have also shown that there is something in the way of a 
commercial application of those studies which we pursue. I can only now' 
declare this Congress to be closed, and I think we yre all satisfied that it 
has been a success. I invite you all to meet next year in Spain. (Cheers.) 

TiiK Rioht Rkv. Monskionkuk Lamv, speaking in French, said that it 
was his jileasant duty to express to that learneil assembly the symjiathy 
felt by the Rijyal Academy of Belgium for their labijurs and the interest 
taken by that body in the progress of Oriental learning and of the knowledge 
of Oriental languages. His late arrival at the first Meeting had postponed 
till to-day the accomplishment <if a duty which the inexhaustible kindness 
of the Secretary-Cencral now rendered jiossible. Since the first appearance 
at .Antwerp of Plantin's Polyglot Bible of Philip IF, and the creation at the 
University of Louvain of the College of the Three Languages, the study 
of Oriental languages had always been held in honour in Belgium. The 
Academy which he represented had also been encouraged in its labours by 
the example of its august patron, King Leopold II. The King, still young, 
had conceived a desire to visit the ICast, and to see for himself those vast 
regions. It was well known for how many years he had shown an active 
interest, and employed all the material resourc:es at his command, and all 
the means suggested by his keen intelligence, for the purpose of furthering 
the cause of civilization among those African natives, with respect to whom 
several most interesting Papers had been contributed to the Congress. 
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'riic Royal Academy would peruse with delight the numerous Papers read 
and discussed in the general Meetings, and the various Sections of the 
Congress. Your beautiful motto: “ Sol oriens discutit umbras,” has been 
surpassed by your activity ; for it was not only in the morning that the sun 
of .science dissipated .shadows, but in the evening, but in the very night it 
])ostponed its setting till past ten o’clock, when it still found )on ai tivc. 
'J’his scientific activity had disj)laycd itself, not only among the young 
workers in the field who were .still in the first /.eal of the dawn of manhood, 
but also among grey-bearded and grey haired scholars. f or liimself he 
should abvays reineml)er the courtesy and kindness with which he had been 
received by the Congre.ss. (Creat ap])lause.) 

Dr. 'I'.wr.OR then pro[)ose<l a vote of tluinks to the Benchers of tlie 
Inner 'rtanj)le and to the lncor[)orated l.aw Society, tor pkicing tireir Halls 
at llie disposal of the (ajngress, as also to tire Royal Society ol k.iterature, 
for the use of their Library, and for the Rece^ition on tire evening of the 
31st ultimo. 

'I'he vote was accorded by a<x lamatii>n. 

Pnor ivs.soK Oi’RKR'r moved a vote of thanks to 1)k. Li'.i i nkr for his 
services to the Congress as (.)rgani/,ing Secretary. He said, that to Dr. 
T.eitner’s incom[)arable tenacity of pur[)ose, genius, industry, and courte.sy 
was due wdiatever success the Congress harl attained. 

M. M.tnit’.R OK Mon'I'j.vu, in seconding the motion, said that it was 
due to the institution and action of the I .ondon Congress ot 1891 that the 
scheme for annual International ('ongresses ot Orientalists, originated in 
Paris in 1S73, had been saved from failure. 

I'his action had been <'alled into life, and persistently stimulated by 
Dr. J.citncr, who, amidst the most jirtjfonnd discouragement, even trom 
Kren<’h supporters, and the mosi i>itt<.*r hostility of opjHinents, had carried 
this most brilliant of all Clrietital t arngresses hitherto held to a successful 
conclusion. (Ajiplanse.) 

Prokkssor .\iiki,, I'roi i'.ssor ScHi.KOKi., and .\I r. Picif.vRi) Cm.!., w’ho 
had first introduced Dr. Leilner to a learned .Society in 1H5.S, also spoke- 
in the highest terms of the public spirit an<i gre.it servit es toSciem.e ami to 
the Congress of Dr. Leitner, who had been so alily and tleviAedly assisted 
by Mrs. Leitner. 

'I'he motion was then cordially agreed to, amidst repeated applau.se. 

Dr. I.i.ii nkr, having briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks, said that 
his only rew-ard would be the greater attention that his friends and the 
cnlighti.ned public m'ght jtay to Oriental Studies, from which higher ideals 
and greater benefits could be derived than are dreanrt of in our material 
philosophy. (.Applause.) 

At the Dinner held in the evening, which eighty-three gentlemen 
attended. Sir Lki-ki. Oru fin presided, and there were present the 
Italian Amba.ssador (fanint Lornielli-Hrusati), the Creek Mini.ster ( .M. 
Cennadius), Sir Richard Meade, Baron 'I’extor de Ravisi, Professor 
Schlegel, Professor Cordier, Dr. Oppert, Ceneral Dennelry, M. d'Esoff, 
(Vice-Director of Public Instruction of Russia), Professor P. Carolidcs, the 
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Delegate of the Greek Government, the Senator Don P. de Gayangos, 
Delegate of the Spanish Government, Professor Montet, Delegate of the 
University of Geneva, M. E. Madier cle Montjau, and others. Principal 
E. Aymonier, the Delegate of the French Government had, unfortunately, 
been called away from England by the serious illness of a brother. His 
j)lace was taken by the sai'ant and philanthropist, M. E. Guimet, the 
founder of the Musee Guimet at Paris. 

The Ghairma.v, in proposing the toast of “ The (,)ueen, Empress of 
India,” referre<l 1<J the ()ueen’s deep interest in all Indian subjects. 

The toast having been loyally drunk. Dr. Eku nkr proi)oscd “'I'he 
Statutory Ninth International Gongress of Orientalists.” He said, the 
Congress had been an open one, and had admitted all schools of thought. 
No fewer than thirty-seven nationalities had been represented at the 
Congress, and it had friends everywhere. He hoped it would long remain 
a free and open Congrt;ss, and show the way to success, not only among 
the learned, but also anvong the commercial community and the people 
generally, for the great advancement and benefit of mankind, d'he Itai.i.\n 
Amhassador responded in Italian and h'rench, and proposed ‘‘'Fuk 
Dei.koati'.s.” His I'ixcellencv G. d’EsoKK responded by referring to the 
success of the Congress. PrrFessor Caroi.idks also replied, and e\|)ressed 
his atimiration for the liberal-minded feeling which hail been displayed 
by the .Members of the ('ongress. Mr. G. N, Hooiu'.r, representing the 
J.ondon Chamber of Commerce, hoped that the Cihamber would offer 
jtrizes to young men for the study^ of Oriental Languages (hear, hear). He 
further suggested that the members of the ICducational Committee of the 
(.'hamber of C'ommcrce might have an opportunity afforded them of visiting 
the Oriental Institution at Woking. (Hear, hear.) Mr. F.vitih'UI, Peg<;, 
representing the Edinburgh Chamber of (.iommorce, also acknowledged 
the toast, and held out a hope of suppo.-t from his (ilyamber. 

Professor Oppkri' itroposed “ The Statutory 'I’enth Oriental (hingress,” 
which was to beheld in Spain. Paron Tkxtor ok Kavisi .s})oke in support 
of the toast, thanking Dr. Leitner and the Anglo French t'omniittee for 
having saved the j)rinciples of the Congress, and again rendered it truly an 
International J'le))ublic of Letters. He specially drank to the health of the 
past and future I’residents, Lord Ilalsbury and Don Canovas del Castillo. 
(Applause.) Sehor Don G.ay.anoos, in res[)on.se, spoke of tlie sf^ecial fitne.ss 
of Spain as the place of meeting for the ne.xt Congress, ,as there was a time 
when Arabic was spoken in Spain. Don Doxaiuu also spoke to a similar 
effect. M. E. M.\t)iKR oi'. Montj.xu j)ro(ioscd “'I'hc Signatory Members,” 
forming the permanent body of the Congress, who had adhered to the 
original Statutes. 'I'here were, he said, only 35 opponents to the 350 
signatories. Professor Montkt, of Geneva, replied on their behalf, and 
assured the Meeting of 'their continued steadfastness to the original 
principles and Statutes. Profo.ssor Aiski, proposed “ The Promotion of 
Oriental Studies.” Professor Schlkc.kl, in response, said, that no one 
had done more for Oriental Studies than Dr. Leitner, whose Institute 
at Woking was one of the first attempts at a systematic teaching of 
Oriental Languages and Ethnography’, alike scientific and practical. Mr. 
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Hagopian also spoke. Dr. LEiTxiiR then presented a special medal of 
honour to the Italian Ambassador in recognition of the work of his 
(lovernment in the promotion of Oriental Studies. Professor Coriukr 
moved “Our Explorers,” with whom he associated the n.amos of M. 
Claine, Mr. Flinders Petrie, Mr. Fawcett, IVfr. 'Psuhoi, Mr. 11 . .Sterndale, 
and M. Cartailhac. Mr. 'i'suuoi responded. His Isxcellency the (^ukek 
Mi.vister, in elotpient terms, spoke of the intelligence and candour with 
which “'Phe Press” had reported tiie proceedings of a Oongre.ss bristling 
with technical difficulties, and Mr. Fvre riro.\ip.'>oN responded. 

FRIDAY, SFPrEMiniR ii, iSyi. 

ExiUUSION OK THE (loNGRKsS TO C.'aM HRinCK.. 

The last act of the tlongre.ss was a visit to the L'uivcr.sity of tlainbridge, 
on the invitation of the Vice-(Jhancellor and Senate <tf the llniwrsity, and 
of Dr. 'I'aylor, the Master of St. John’s (iollegc. 'I'he Members, who 
numbered nearly 200, were ]>resented by Dr. l.eitner, the Secretary (iencral, 
ti) Dr. Taylor, officiating for the Vice tihancellor, in the Senate House, and 
supported by Dr. Porter, Master of Peterhouse, the oldest (iullege of the 
University; Professor Mayor, Professor of I.atin ; Dr. Macalister, J’rofessor 
of Anat<3my ; Mr. P. A. Hum[)l)ry, M.A., and iMr. Cleidard, M.A., Stpiire 
IJfcdell, Mr. Stearns, M.A., King’s Uollege ; Mr. Ilateson, M..\., King’s ; Mr. 
E. M. Ciordon .M..V , ( iaius, and others. Among the Mcmlicrs of liie Con¬ 
gress present, there were M. C. ( 1 . d'Esolf (X'iee -1 )irector of Public Instnie- 
tioii in Russia), ProfcMSor ()pi)ert, Proi'esNor Carol ides (1 )eleg,ite (jf (ireecc), 
I’rofessor lleauregaid, ProfesS(.)r .Monlet, J'rofeShor .Sclilcgel, Profess'.r 
C.irtail'nac, Professor Prer, Don \'in. eiuc dc Ver.i, Poifessor Donadiu, 
Professor Siniemet, Professor J'arinelli, Mi. 1 '. eit, (iolonel Tyrrell, 

t 'olonel llrilten, Ilaron de Ravisi, \f. Cl.iine, Captain I >r. (l'lrgliens- 15 erg. 
Professor Derembourg, the Rev. 1 )r. Jones, Pro.'es.Mn-de Rosny, Professor 
Cordier, Profi.'s.sor M’itton l)a\ies. Dr. .Man us Adler, \ 1 . (leorges Raynaud, 
Professor Friedriksen, Dr. Hein, Mr. 1 )aigoro (hiii, .Mr. I'suboi (of Japan), 
Dr. tlollancz, Dr. Phene, Mr. i\. 1 .. Lewis, Mr. P.iu knell ((jf the Incor- 
])orated Law Society), Mr. C. Rudy, the 11 m. Mr. Mi/,/i, Mr. A. Diosy, 
F'asi-ud-rlin Alimad, Mr. llruce-Joy, Dr. and Mrs. Pankhuisl, and others. 
.■\fter the otticial reception in the Senate House, the visitors were conducted 
to the Library, where the valuable manuscri{>ts therein contained were 
inspected. From the Library the company passed to the tlommon-hall of 
St. John’s College, where luncheon was served. In wmleoming the Members 
of the Congress to Cambridge, Dr. Tavi.ok spoke of the history of St. 
John’s College, mentioning its connexion with the Royal Family tor three 
generations. 

In pro]>osing the usual loyal toasts, the Master reminded his hearers with 
what reverence the name of the (^ucen must be always received in that 
University, of which the Prince Con.sort had been the illustrious Chancellor, 
and in a College on whose roll of members the first name was tlial of the 
1 )uke of Connaught, Patron, of the Congress. 

!-)r. Taylor then proposed “ The (.luests ” a toast which was acknow- 
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lodged by Delegates of various nationalities—by M. d’Esoi'F on behalf o 
Russia, in French and Russian ; by M. Caroi.ioks in Greek, on behalf ot 
Greece, and by M. Cautaii.uac in French, on behalf of France and Spam, 
in the absence of M. Aymonier and Senator Gayangos. Dr. Marcus 
Aoi.kr conveyed a message from the C.hief Rabbi of England, rc^rett g 
his inability to be present, and exi)ressing his complete sym[)athy with the 
aims of the Ciongress generally, and in particular with the scheme whu-h 
had been promulgated for the encouragement of the study of Hejrm . 
Professor Oppkk i- and M. Guimkt then expressed the gratitude of t r 
foreign Members generally for the hospitality which had been extern ec 
to them while in England, and thanked Dr. I’aylor for having afforded 
them an ojiportunity of visiting the University of Cambridge. le toas 
of “Mrs. T.eitner and the l.adies” was then proposed by the Chairman, 
amidst loud and prolonged applause, as a toast specially suitci. to an 
occasion,'when a lady had so assisted her husband, as Mrs. Leitner hat 
done, and in a College founded by Eady Margaret, and which so many 
Ladies now graced with their presence; and Dr. Lr.iiNRR res[)ont ct. 

At the end of the luncheon the loving cup was passtal laniml, the ladies^ 
partaking, and setting a precedent which has no parallel in the I'^^oiy o 
the University. After luncheon, the visitors, under the conduct ot l ro- 
fessor Macalister, Mr. I’.atcson, Mr. Steam, and other gentlemen, yisitet m 
turn the Libraries and Chapels of d'rinity. King’s, and University ( .olleges, 
and the J'it/.williaiii .Museum. 

Every facility was afforded to the Members of the Congress ; the Museum 
was kept o[)en all the afternoon, and an organ recital was given by r 
Garrett, in King’s College Chapel. 

■The return journey to -I.ondon was made by a spei.ial express, ^!\erj)oo 
Street being ri-ached in a few minutes civer an hour. I he C«icat - 
Railway h.ad acted liberally as regards the fares and accommodation, ant 
received the thanks of the Mem’oers of the Congress. • The weather throng v 
out the day was beautiful, and the trip was perfectly enjoyed m.every respect. 

'Phe first practical result of the Congress has been the formation of ar 
Japan Society, to which a great many adhesions have alreai y leeii piom- 
ised ; and it is more than probable that a Society for tic encouragenun 
of Semitic studies, as also a really efficient Oriental Clommercial School, 

will also be formed. 

S.ATURD.-W, SKFl'EMBEK 12, 1891. 

Mr. C. STiiPHKNS, M.F. (for Hackney) and Major R. roouK, of Old T.odgc 
Salisbury, both members of the Organizing Ciommittee for the Congress o 
891, took the opportunity ol inviting a number of Mem lers to visi 
Stonehknok, and thus bring to a fitting conclusion, by an e.xcursion o 
what is an exclusively British monument, unexampled elsewhere, a Congress 
that had lasted twelve days, counting from the Reception Evening on 
31st instant, of which ten were devoted to hard work m Sections o 
General Meetings lasting from 7 to 10^ hours each day. there can 
doubt that in the number, variety, extent, and value of the communic 
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lions made, the position and influence of those who attended, the great 
merest of tiie Press and Puhlic, and the results that are alreatly flowing 
from our labours, no Oriental (..'ongress lias hitherto equalled the one just 
held. It will be im])ossible in future to monoiioli/.e the International Oon- 
gre.ss for any one School or nationality, or to restrict its work to the obso¬ 
lete five or six Sec tions of traditional (Irammar or handicapped resi-arch. 
Into every one ot the 27 .Sections of the Cottgress, ouisidi'rs have been 
initiated ; and they will demand both the guidance and the co-operation of 
sj>ocialists at all luture Congresse.i in every one of these bratiehes. 

APPF,N 1 )IC:KS to report ok procicedinos. 
APPENDIX I. 

Dr. 1 .isiTXKu's Riu'ORr to iiii', Mi.miu.us \s Oi^(:.\MZi^’(: 

Sia-RKlARY fo 3is'r At/oesi, rScji. 

I have much ple.asure in informing you th.at the ])re])arations for the 
.Statutory Xbnth International (_’ongress of Orientalists are complete, and 
that it will iie held in accordance with the wish of the 350 Signatories 
of the Paris 1 )cclaration of the loth October, !8Sq, and in conformity 
with its jirinciples and those of the Statute's of 1.S73. 'Thus, London 
from the first to the loth Se))tember, iSpr, has been selected as the 
jilat'e of the Aleeting of tlie (Congress ; the International characti-r of the* 
Congress has been reasserted ; .Summ;irics of Research in various Oriental 
spcc'ialities, to servo as a basis for future studies, have been written ; and 
suggestions for the [iromotion of ftriental stmlies have been made, that 
will be duly discussed by the Congre..s. In aciHirdani c .tlso w'ith .Statute 
9, a special .Section, that of “(>ru.‘ntal 1 -ingui.^tics in < ommerce,” has been 
added, as ( haracteristi*' of the ('ountry ici whif li the Congress is held, to 
the usu.al phihilogic.il and academi< al Sections, the sc ientifie c lassification 
;\nd stdidivision of which have been brought up so as to include the 
l.atesl lesctrrc hes ; and the value cd the practicid apphe atican of our studies 
has been similarly emphasi/ecl. 

In c'onsei|uenc e, doo (Irient.dists, or frien.''. ot (Iriental stiiclies, in thirty- 
five countries, ha\e given their adhesion to the above ('c'lrgre^s. 'The 
Inc.or]'orated Law .Soc:ieiy’s Hall, the Inner 'Temple 1 lall and six rcticans, 
and other meeting [daces have been [)la. ed at our disposal ; the Members 
have been formally rec eived by the Royal Serciety of Literature of the 
I'nitc'd Kingdom, which has idcjitilied itself with the (iongress ; ,-ind a 
velcomc has been extended to it by the Anthro[>ological Institute- of Creat 
llrit.'iin and Ireland. Isight Covernments, eight Cni\ersities. and thirty 
other learned bcalies are sii])[)orting the Congress. Ten .Ambassadors, 
several Ministers of I’ublic Instruction, and a large number of persoirs dis¬ 
tinguished by rank and learniitg have joined in various capacities. f.See 
annexed list.) Over 100 Papers c'an be counted on for communic atiem to 
the Congress. Dr. Iflau's Meso[)otamian and M. Claine's Sumatra exhibits, 
Mr. T'. Kawcett’s Bellary fmcl-s. Dr. Dresser’s Jajianese c tirio.s, ancl Mr Haite’s 
Indian designs and other collections have been forwarded to the (.'ongress. 
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to which a number of publishers have also sent books illustrative of the 
work of the various Sections. 

The Great Eastern and the South Eastern Railway Companies, and all 
the French Railways have allowed Members, accompanied by a person 
belonging to their family, the concession of single fares for return tickets, 
on i^roduction of their card of membership. Reductions in Hotel charges 
in London have also been made. I shall be glad to receive books for 
presentation to the Congress, or donations towards its general or any of 
its specific purposes, such as the printing of our numerous and valuable 
Papers, as also the names of residents in England who are desirous of 
entertaining one or more of our foreign Delegates or Members. 

The interest created by our movement in favour f)f the original prin¬ 
ciples and of the Statutes, of the liberty of science, and of the independence 
of st;holars, has restored the Congress from a triennial to an annual gather¬ 
ing, in accordance with the principle of the Preamble and Article 2 of the 
“ Statuts Definitifs ” of 1873, which arc the law of our Congresses, 'i'hat 
interest is also laying the foundation of a national annual Oriental Con¬ 
gress in more than one country, by insisting that the international Congress 
cannot take place two years running in the same country, that being opi)osed 
to the very first Statute. It h.as further asserted this international charac¬ 
ter, and also re.si)ected national susceptibilities, by maintaining that the 
President of the Congress shall be a native of the country in which the 
Congress is held, and that he shall be assisted liy persons of his nationality 
in accordance with the letter and spirit of Statute Tlf. and the practice that 
has hitherto obtaijiedat all the previous (.'ongresscs, till a ( Committee formc<.l 
at the Eighth, held at Stockholm Christiania in 1889, cncro.ached on it. 
'I'he great expenditure on» entertainments of that Congress .also prevented 
other countries from sending an invitation to it for “the next Congress,” 
as had always Iieen piau tically the case at previous Congresses. 'The noble 
work, therefore, so well begun in I’aris in 1873, would have ce.ased, and a 
close Institute with a permanent head and forty Oriental “immortals” vvoukl 
have taken the j)l.ace of our open, progressive, and practical Congress, had 
the original Resolution of the International Assembly of Orientalists, that 
had discussed and accepted the Statutes, not licen acted on. 'Phat Assem¬ 
bly prcjvided at the final Meeting of the 1 ith September, 1873, th.at when¬ 
ever the continuation of the work of the Congress required it, the Inter¬ 
national Committee of Permanence, which h.ad been appointed in accord¬ 
ance with Statute XVI. and the members of which the A.ssernbly ha<l 
named, should be revived. 

I'hc “ Senioren-Convent ” ap[)ointed at Christiania, in contravention of 
Articles 17 to 20 of the Statutes, w'as composed of four members, one at 
Berlin, one at Leyden, one at Vienn.a, and one at Cairo, who announced 
that he had framed Statutes w’hich, having been approved by his king, were 
valid ! ! England, Russiit, Francx*, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and other 
countries interested in the East, w’ere unrepresented on that “ Convent.” 
It was time to revive the International Permanent Committee, appointed 
in 1873. This was accordingly done in co-operation with the International 
Assembly of Orientalist.s, who constitute the Signatories of the Paris 
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Declaration of loth October, iSSy, in thirty countries, and who set 
aside the encroachments of fduistiania, and selected r.,ondon as the next 
place of meeting of the Statutory Oongress, and tliat not la/or than Sep¬ 
tember, 1891. I-Lvery step taken in connexion with that C ongress has 
been referred to those Signatories, in accordance with the s{)irit of the 
Statutes, whic:h retpiirc the free and open voting on every (piestion by the 
International Assembly of Orientalists, and not by a “ Senioren Clonvcnt,” 
( omposed of four surviving Presidents of pre\ ious Congresses, who may 
select by “ co-optation,’’ or as each of them may separately desire, a Mem¬ 
ber from a country not represented on the “ (.'onvent.” Such a body is 
not really ‘‘international”; but the [woposal of the ‘‘Senioren-CJonveiU,” 
which is practically ba.sed on the abolition of 15 out of 20 of the existing 
Statutes, and certainly of their siiiril, will be made t<<, or by, the Clongress 
proposed to be held by the Christiania (ionunittee iit l.vmdou in 1892. It 
IS, however, gratif)ing that the T’resident of the Christiania Congress (not 
the Committee) has joined the Congress of rSyi as an hoiujiary Member. 

The Statutory Congress will commence tomorrow, and will pul an end to 
my work as Organizing Secretary. 

O. W. I.EITNIIR, 

Delegate from the (''ounders anti Organizing Secretary. 

I st A //i^i/st, 1891. 
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List of P.vfrons, Pkfsidknts, ano Offii i*-I Ioi.di:ks ov i hk 
Statutory Ninth iNTiiKNAriONM. Coxomtss of Okikntai.ists 


{Held in r.ondon from ihe X.d to the Motk Sr/'tfmhn-, 1891, on the hajii of 
the t>ttit?iits anti the orii^inal />rint i/ties laid do-.vn in 1S73). 


'Puf following is the corrected List, up to ist ot Seirtembcr, 1891, of the 
Patrons, Hon. Presidents, and Honorary Members ot the above Congress ; 
as ahso the last of the President, Vice-Pre.sidents, Members, and other 
oftice-holders of the Central Organizing C unmitlee, apiiointed by the 
Signatories of the Circular datetl Paris, loth October, 1889 .- 

Pet TA’OMS 

H. R.H. the Dukk of CoNN.\t:t:uT and .S ikatiik.akn, K.G.,K.T.,K.P..G.C.B..G.C.S.I.,&c. 
II.I. and K.il. the Archduke Kainek of Ausiria. 

Honorary Preskittnis : 

Thk Marquis of Duffkbin and Ava, K.P.. G.(',B., G.t'.S.I., ll.O.lv., &. c . 

Thk Karl of Lvtton. G.C.B., G.C..S.I.. l.b.D., &c. 


lion. Members: 


His Grace the Dukk of Dkvonshiric, K.G., 
His Kniinenee C.ARDlN.'VU Mannino. 

The Marquis oi' Bute, K.T. 

Cord l.AWUKNt e. 

II.II. the SUI.TAN OF JOIIORK. G.t ^.S. I. 

H. H. the M.aharaja of Travancore, 
G.G.S.I. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Bhown.\gar, 
G.C..S.I. 

H.H. the Raja of Faridkot. 

Raja Sir Souhindro Mohun Tagorf:. 

Sir Hf;nrv Austf.n I-AV.\rd. G.C'.B. 

Sir F. I.,KiGMTON, Bart., President of the 
Royal Academy. 


Chancellor of tlie University of C'anihridBe. 

The Right Rev. The I.ORD Bimioj- ok 
Worcester. 

Hi.s Exc. B. Vil.l.ARt. Italian Minister of 
Buhlic Instruction. 

IIi.s K.xc. E. Bourgeois, French Miiii.stcr of 
Bnhiic Instruetion. 

His Kxc. J. DK BukleT, Belgian Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

M. J. A. BonneVif;, President of the 8th Con¬ 
gress of Orientali-Sts at ('hristiani.t. 

Eord Knutsfokij, Secretary of Suite for the 
Colonies. 
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A/em/>ers dc jure, acroi'diit^^ to Stotute 15 and the Kesolutious of 1873 : 

Riiron 'lExroR ni-; Ravisi. MM. I,i-;on uk Ko.sny, ]■:. Madier ijk Montjau, 

J. I.K V'aia.oIS. The InternaliDiial I )cleijates of llie Coiniti! de Permanence of 1873. 

President of the Ore^anizini; and Reception Coinn.ittees: 

I,()KI> Hai.sHUKY, Rord High l.:haucellor of KiigUuid, Vice-Rrosidenl of the Royal Society of 
Riuaalure. 

Vice-Presidents : 

The Rev. f.'tlARLf'.s T.VYl.f)K, D. f >., Master of St. John’.s College, Ciiinbridge. 

* Sir Cm-iiL tlRis-i in. K.C..'-;. 1 . 

Sir (iKiiKia-'. C.VMi'HKl.l-, R.('..S.T., D.C.T,., M.l’. (hon.). 

* W. II. Iliai.Ktv, lss<i., .M.O., C..S. 1 . (.Surgeoii-tii-iier.il lietigal Army, retired). 

* Rrof. ( 1 . W. I.i.l i nek, Ll,.D., I’h.l.)., D.U. I-., I’riiicipal ot tlie Oriental liistitiitt!, Woking, 

Oryaiii/.ing Secretary and Dekg.ite-General. 


Membirs oj loinmitte 


His I'.xc. ('oiint Dkym (hon.). 

His Isxc. M. I>E .SiAAl. (lion.). 

His JCxc. < oimt TriUNiKl.I.i-Hui'.s.X'ri (hoii.). 

His Is.xc. kirslA.M l‘.\.sUA (hon.). 

His I'.xc. 1,01/ i>i; Sovixit.M. (hon.). 

'I'he K.\ki. (je CiMERicK (lion.). 

t.'ount Kin'sky (lion.). 

Sir A. < Cv.xi.t., K.f'.H., K.C.I.li. (hon.). 
I’rof. .Sir R, t.)\vt;N (Imn.). 
l“rof. \V. I>. WiiilM'.y (lion.). 

'IlieRev. I’rot.C. II. II. Wun aiT, D. O., etc. 
\V. .SiMI-.slIN. l‘'.M[.. l''.R.ti..S. 

*Hyi>I'. ( i. xrke, li^q., Vice -1‘resilient, 

l^ov.il I list. Soc. ; .Assist. 1 >elegale-< ien. 
*Sir K. 1 .10 rim i< I! It a-;, K.( '.1.1'.. , M , M.l’. 
.Sir Rii itARii .Mk.aiie, K.l'.S.l , ('.I.IC 
The Rev. O. LI. I’oi’K, M..\., D.I). 

'The Rev. I)r. R. .MtiKRi.s, M..\., I.C.O. 

.Major R. I’tmRE. 

)oHN 1’.ElIIline, ICsq , M.l)., I'.R.S., etc. 

I’rof. (. r. MxKSKXl.t., M..\. 

.SirJri.i.x.N (hii.iisMin, H.irt. 

I’riiieijxil W. 1). liKDin s. Id,.!)., Vico- j 
Ch.iiieell'ir. Alierdecn L’niv. (hull.). 

Sil t 'll VRi.Es N'k.itoi.min'. Fiart.,]).( '.I,.(hon ) 

* Sir Dvye.n TtaniR Hlirm'., K.C.S.l., (J.l.K. 
Sir IC. N. C. llK.xiiiio.N, K.t'.M.ti. 

* R. A. SrEKNDAi-E, I''.si|., .Assistant .Secrety. 

* W. l-'oiiK.s, h'.sij., .AssSt.int Secretary. 

I’EHi y AV. Ames, h'.sij. 

* C,'. II. K.C'.-akmk ii.xi'.i., I':s(i..M./A. 
li.iroii .Ai.i’IKi.nse he Rh i iistjiiim (hon,). 

C. H. .S'na'HEN.s. ICsq., M.R. 

IsK.VEl. D.XVts. ll'.sq. 

R.\i M. K. I.AiiiRi. 

I’rof. r. VVrrroN-D.-AviE.s. 

Dr. l-’iiKNi'.. 

Col. II. I’lSUVVlCK. 

I,. Ai.m.a Tadexi.a, Msq. 

R. R.m.i.i, I'.stj. 

Cien. T. Li. R. I'tiKi.o.N'i;. 

W. Irvine, Msq. 

The V’ery Rev. Archdeacon 'I'. T. Rekou .N'lC. 
Sir II.AEianAY M.vc.VKrNEV, R.th.AI.ti. 


Ilis I'.xc.i 'ountHAT/.fEi.ii r-W'ii.iiKNiu'Kft (hon.). 
IlisM\e..Al XRtjl.as DE, C.As.A I.,,\na.Ksi,A (hon.). 
His ^■.xc, JiiilN LtENN.'Vdids (hon.). 

His ICxc. MiivV.a Mi’h.am.xi.ad .An. 

Hisl'.xe. A’l.si oii.Ni' R.wvasi' M.asat.akA (hon.), 
; His l•'.\<.■. SiE.N T.\-je.n (hon.). 

, The .AI VSI 1;K OE (.'OREL'S (.'tiuis'l'l CoI.I.Kt.IC, 
j t'amliridgc. 

I H. II. Risl.l'.V, I'.sq., I?.('.S. 

I The Rev. Hr. H. .Ain.r.it. 
j The Rev. H. (.iol.r AM'/. 

\ |. S ri',\ l< r I li.ENN 11 .. h'.^q. 

I .’A. ('Al'Ks, h'.stl. 

I Sir 1 ’lliiaI’ .Al xoNfS, 

j .Sir I’llll.ll'( l M It EE-OWE.N, R.L'.l’i (hon.). 

\ .SirJ. I). la.N'rii.N (hon.). 

! The Rex. Hr. I,. I'-ARoNIXN. 
i * M. AA'. liK.XMRtHils, J'.sq. 

' The Rex'. H. R. B.xdemii ii, I.H. H. 

The Rev. AA'.m. Jii.Nl.s, H.H. 

I’rof. I. I’l.vi'is. 

Gen .Sir .Andre.\ v ('i .xrkk, R.C.M.ti. 

The Rev. i’l'of. 1). f-. .Ali.x.xis, H H., I'.diii- 
liingli I.'nixersity. 

■* General T. Hkn.nehy, L'.I.h',. 

Gen. Sii (.'oLi.iM.WxioD Hn k.su.n, (.>.(,'.I’,. 
AA'.m.i i-.R de: Gr ay ISiRt'ii, Ms(|. 

I'lARll-N G. de; KliU'lEK. 

Sir .A. R. Rill,Ml', M.l’., ( haiim.iii tif the 
I .onilon ( ‘hamlier ol L'onimeice. 

A. J. k. 'I're;.\de:i,e, Msq., L'.M.G. 

.Sir .SoMKKs A'ine. (hon.). 

Sir 'I'llOMAS .Sl I IIE'.RI.AND. 

!''KANKI,IN R. Re.ND.M.E, Msq. 

I'rof. 11 . HE.RRo.ME.R. 

M. .M. Hiidwn.AORI, Msq, 

The Rev. I’rof. J. ItiRREM,, D.D. University 
of St. .‘Andrexv’s (hon. deleg.ile). 

The Rev. I’rof. J. Rolil'.lt I .s< iN, H.L)., Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow (hon. delegate). 

I-. MoND, Ms(|., A'ice-I’residcnt of the Re- 
eeptioii Committee. 

{^Scerelary : Colonel J. llKl iTEN.) 


,M.so a -Member of the Receiilion Committee, 


l>Kl,EGArKS TO THE CoNtJKESS OF 189I. 


By the Government of France (Mini.slry of 
Commerce, Industry, and Colonies) 

By the Government of Russia. 

By the Government of Italy. 

By the Government of Spain (Colonies) . 


M. E. Aymonier. 

His Exc. G. d’Esoi'f 
H is Ikxc.CouN'f TorniELM- 
Brusati. 

Senator Don P. de Gavan- 
GOS. 
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By the Government of Greece.Prof. P. C-vkoi.u>f..s. 

By the Government of Persia.ILis I'.xc. Mirza Muhammad 

Ai.i Khax. 

By the University of Adelaide.'I'he II..n. S. J. Way, Gliief 

Justice and I.ieulenant ('.overnor <.)f llu? Colony. 

By the University of Athens.Prof. P. Caroi.idi s. 

By the llniver.sity of Barcelona .... Dr. Don J.)ixmx Doxadhi. 

By the University of Geneva.Professor K. MoN i'i.r. 

By the University of Granada.I’rofcssor F. |. SiMoxur. 

By the University (Imperial) of Japan . . M. Ri<;\Ki:stii S. ’i’sunoi. 

By the University of Matlrid.Dox P.vsc c m. uk G avaxco.s. 

By the University of Melbourne .... .'Vxin-: i \v I I.vui'i r, Iss.j., M. A. 
By the Catholic University of Washinj^ton The R<‘\. Dr. 11. UvvI'Rnvi'. 
Jly th.^ Academic d’Hip[)one, <le Bone, .'Mf^iers '^I’lic 1 ’>\kox F dk B\y>-’..+ 

By the .Anthropological Society of I’aris*. . M. ()i,i,iv! r.i-; Bi; xurkoard. 
By the Anthropological Society of Vienna ♦. Dr. ^V. TIkix. 

By the Association for the Reform and 

Codification of the I .aw of Nations . (h 11. F.. CxuMicii Ain., Ksq. 
By the Athenee 4<ftriental, Paris* .... M. J. (..h Ai.xr:. 

By the Batavian Society of .\rts and Sciences* 

By the .British Arclueological Association . W. ivf, (inw Birch, Us.j. 

By the Ihist India Asscjciation.Messis. RlA'.xor.os-, Mariix 

W'ooD, aird D\ttA.".iiri Nai>ko;rj'.. 
By tile Uihnographical Society of Paris*. . M. C. .\. PRi:r. 

By the Geographi.tal Society of Baris. . Professor II. (.ioRDiI'.R. 

By the Geographical Society of Madrid. . D'on ''a,scum, dm (Dyaxc.os 

N 1 )un \'ici x j r. tn- Vi'ra. 

By the Geographical Society ol l.i^bon*. 

By the Geograiihical Society <jf \’ienna . . Mr. pKt.tx K WJ iz.f 

By the Imperial Arclueological .Society of 

Moscow. .. . Dr. G. W. 1 .K.ri xkr. 

By the I.ondon Chamber of (.Commerce A Di i‘U i a'i m.x. 

By the JCdinburgh Chamber of (,'omnie.rce . Mr. F.virn.' ui.i Bia.io. 

By the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin. 1 lis F.sc.Se.nator R. BoNCHl.f 
By the Royal Oriental Institute of Naples* . 

By the Royal Society of Literature of tlie 
United Kingdom* 

By the Royal Academy of Belgium . - . Mgr. Prof. T. J. T.a.my. 

By the Sociele Academique Franco-Hispano- 

Portugaise of Toulouse*.M. Ci-tMi'-N V S[i>n';Hi:.f 

By the Socicte Academique Indo-Chinoise* d'he President, .Makoui.s j>k 

CKOlZIKK.f 

By the Societe >(les Antiquuires de ITance . The Baron J. dr Bavk.J- 
By the Society for the Encouragement of Messrs. C. IIoi.mk, F.U.S., 
the Fine Arts and G. C- IFmti'., F.L.S. 

By the Portuguese Association of Civil 

Arclritects and Archieologisls . . . M. ('h. I.ucAS.f 

* IJas also joined ''as a body,” + Absent. 
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APPENDIX III. 

In every one of the Ijclow-mentioned Sections, research up to date, 
original intjuiry or discovery, and practical application have gone hand- 
in-hand, except in that of “ Iranian and Zoroastrianism.” 

PROGRAMME 

Of the Sections into which the work of tlie Congress has been divided 


(<t) Summan'es of Oriental Re- 
-scarch since 1886. 

(/^) I. Semitic languages, except 
Arabic. 

2. Arabic and Islam. 

3. Assyriology. 

4. Palcstinology. 

(c) .'^ryan : i, Sanscrit and Plin- 
duism. 

2. Pali and Buddhism. 

3. Iranian and Zoroastrianism. 

(</) Africa, except Egypt. 

(e) Egyptology. 

{/) Central Asia and Dardistan. 

(g) Comparative Religion (includ¬ 
ing Mythology and Folk¬ 
lore), Philosophy and I.aw, 
and Oriental Sciences and 
H istory. 

(//) Comparative I.anguage. 

(/) Suggestions for the encourage¬ 
ment of Oriental Studies. 

(7) Indo-Chinese. 

{k) Sinology. 

{/) Japanese. 


(w) Dravidian. 

(//) Malay.an and Polynesian. 

{o) Instructions to Explorers, etc. 

(/) Etlinographical Philology, in¬ 
cluding the migrations of 
races. 

(y) Oriental .Art, Art-Industry, 
Archieology and Numis¬ 
matics. 

(/') Relations with Orientals. 

(r) Oriental Linguistics in Com¬ 
merce, etc., with snb-sec- 
tions regarding the various 
modern Oriental langu<ages. 

(/) The Anthropology, Science, 
and Products, natural and 
artificial, of the East. 

(//) Exhibition and explanations 
of objects illustrative of 
Sections {k 2) {b 3) (c i) 
{c 2) {e) (•/) (.g) (y) and {/). 

{?’) P'xhibition of Public.ations 
relating to Oriental Lan¬ 
guages, Travel, etc. 


'I’he following subjects, on which the Organizing Committee invited 
Papers, have also been satisfactorily dealt with :— 

(<r) Proposals for the promotion of Oriental Studies, both in the East, 
where they are beginning to be neglected, and in the West, as a 
part of general and special education, and accounts of Oriental 
Studies in various countries. 

(b) The importance of ethnographical studies in philological inquiries. 

(c) A scheme of transliteration for Oriental languages generally—suited 

for European use, not in any w’ay to supersede the native cha¬ 
racters for the use of natives. 

{{/) Report of researches made and of books written in the various 
Oriental specialities since the Seventh Meeting of the Congress, 
at Vienna, in 1886 (the Eighth having been a failure as regards 
the work done at it). 
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{/) \Vhat is tlie true work of au ideal International Congress of Orion- • 
talists ? 

[W'e have tried to show what it should bo, as humble pioneers, in our 
own Congress, and trust that every subseeiuent Congress will approach 
nearer to the ideal.] 

{/) Instructions to travellers in various parts of the East. 

What relations should be cultivated between Orientalists and native 
Oriental Scholars in the I'aist ? 

(//) 'Fbe importance of the study of Oriental Linguistics in Commen e. 

The prizes of Rs.500 f»)r a translation into English, of the famous 
Arabic Commentary of the Koran, the 'I'afsir-ul-Jehalein, and another offer 
of Rs.5,000 for a Hindi translatir>n of the Atharvaveiln, have been made 
over to the Sjninish Organizing tkimmittee, fiw the Statutory 'I'enth inter¬ 
national Congress of Oricntalist.s, to be held at Seville, in September - 
October, 1892, in the person of the Spanish Delegate (ieneial, the Senator 
I’rof. Don P. de Cayangos, to whom the fornts of the Statutory Diploma 
and Medal have been transferred. 

The liberality also of the Oriental University Institute, in guaranteeing, 
of need be, ^100 of the e.xpenses of this Congress, in placing a num¬ 
ber of c-\quisitely elaborated Oriental Diplomas, 200 Certificates of Honour, 
Merit, and Approval and 50 Medals of Honour and Merit, at the service of 
the Statut(.)ry Ninth International Congress ol Orientalists, in allotting 
a house and the nucleus of a Library to the llritish Annual Oriental ( Con¬ 
gress and in becoming the guardian of the die of the Statutory Medals 
and of the plate of the Statutory Diplomas, deserves the thanks and sup¬ 
port of Orientalists, friends of Oriental Studies, tuul of all Statutory future 
Oriental Congresses. 

C. W. LELINKR, 

Delegate and Sccretary-Cicneral. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

EIS'I' OF AWARDS. 

The following is a List of Awards already made by the Statutory Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists, in accordance with the following 
principles ;. 

Diplomas of Honour are awar<led for important additions to literature ; 
Medals of Honour for important original discoveries; fCertificates of 
Honour for Papers or research of high merit; Medals of Merit for original 
discoveries or im[)ortant services to Congress ; Certificates of Merit for 
meritorious Papers or research ; Certificates of A]iprovai for servi<x‘s to 
Congress and as votes of thanks, or for Pa[)ers of value. 

JJiplo 7 nas of IJottoiir. - Professor E. Montet, Professor Vasconcellos- 
Abreu, Professor Rene Basset, Professor Is. Amelineau, Professor H. Cor- 
dier, Dr. H. W. Bellew, Dr. C. W. l.eitner, Mr. I’linders-Petrie, and M. J. 
Claine. 

i\redah of Jfonour. —-Rigakushi 'I'suboi, AI. E. Cartailhac, M. 1 '. I'awarett, 
Dr. 11 . ^\^ Bellew', Mr. blinders-Petrie, and M. J. Claine. 

Cow/tu-tiio/atire dAvA/A.— Dr. G. W. Eeitner, M. Madier de Montjau, 
B.irori 'Pextor de Ravisi, the Rev. Dr. C. T.aylor, Master of St. Jolms 
CCollcgc, Cambridge, Sen.itor J’asciial de Gayangos, His Exc. the Italian 
Minister, His E.xc:. the Greek Minister, Mr. Eudwig Mond, H. H., the 
Maharaja of Travancore, and Prof. J. Oppert. 

Ci'rlif calcs of JJoj/oi//\ ---Rigakushi 'I'suboi, (Captain <le- Guiraudon, Pro- 
lessor G. Schlegel, Dr. 11 . Ziemer, M. J. J. Meyer, (Colonel Huart, M. Diagoro 
Goh, Mr. A. Diosy, Professor Myrberg, I’rofessor Skarstedl, Mgr. Lamy, 
Professor AVitton-Davics, I’amlit Janardhan, Pandit_ Mahesa (Cliandra 
Nyayaratna, Pandit 11 . H. Dhruwa, Pandit M. N. Dvivedi, Rev. Dr. 
(J. W'right, Prof. A. Marre, Dr. Blau, the Rev. C. de Cara, M. I'Abbe 
Albouy, Professor Dr. G. Gp[)ert, (Captain Malix, PrrifessorG. Masiiero, Mr. 
S. Slutsky, Mr. R. Michell, Dr. Schlichter, Ib-ofessor 1 )r. .'\bel, Dr. ICdkins, 
(Commissioner Puller, Sir Richard Meade, General T. Dennehy, Mr. (C. V. 
Smith, C.S., Mr. Richard Cull, Mr. W. Simiison, M. PC. Aymonier, Mr. G. 
Rcynaud, Raja Sir Sorindo Mohun 'I'agore, Professor J. Oppert, and AI. 
PCmile Guimet. 

JMcdals of Met it. —I’rofessor PC. Montet, Professor G. Schlegel, Professor 
Skarstedt, Mgr. J..amy, Professor Witton-Davies, Dr. Blau, Professor Vas- 
concellos-Abreu, Professor G. Oppert, I’Abbe Albouy, Profe.s.sor Donadiu, 
Professor Simonet, Ilis PCxc. G. d’PCsoff, Professor (Carolides, M. Aymonier, 
Chief Justice Way, Mr. Sterndalc, Pandit Guru Prashad, Mr. (C. H. PC. 
Carmichael, Sir Ia.‘pcl Griffin, Sir Richard Meade, General Dennehy, Baron 
J. de Bayc, Marquis de Croizier, M. l.eon de Rosny, Mr. R. G. Haliburton, 
Prof. A. Marre, Prof. Rene Ba.s.set, (Col. J. Britten, Air. Richard (Cull, and 
Mr. Hyde Clarke. 

Certificates of Merit.— Donadiu, Profe.ssor Simonet, Professor 
Carolides, (Colonel H. Tanner, M. Ollivier Beauregard, Dr. W. Hein, 
Mr, C. H. E. Carmichael, Air. Martin Wood, AL C. A. I’ret, Dr. Val 
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d’Kiemao, Mr. R. A. Stcriidnlc, Mr. (1. C'. Haitt', M. IWUIk- liiaffin, Ri-v. 
H. (lolkuic/, Dr. l‘'ric‘(llaii<.lt,T, Dr. J. (_’h<.>l/.tKT, I’rolV'Ssor (i. Dugal, Dr. 
C. A. I.incke, Rev. Dr. Haronian, M. k'harli-s Riuly, .Mr. 1’. Honlcrn, 
Mr. A. D. J.e\vi.s, Professor Felix Ruliiou, lion. M .\. M. .Mi/zi, Mr. II. 
Cr. Keene, C.I.K., Mr. 11. l.eland, Consul 1,. X'ossion, Pasteur Festinet, 
Dr. Kingsniill, Dr. K. Selmeitler, Mr. Stuart Clennie, Mr. lohnstuii, 

] )r. Charnoek, Mr. P. M. 'Fait, Mr. 1'. K. Pit^^ott, .M. J. Diieltalr ai!, (k neral 
Showers, Dr. M. Ailler, Mr. C. R. lliddulph. Pandit (loiiala l_'harlu, and 
]’rof. Ih (1. (airdoso. 

Ccrtifica/<'s <>J A/'/'tvi'n/ i>r I'otcs <’/ T/itinks.- —Panilit (lopala Charlii, I,im 
Piooiii Ken, Pandit Cnru Parsluul, Pandit .A. (d. Piswas, Paiulit Joala Saha.i, 
Hakim Sajad .\hm;id .Shah, Mr. 15. May, Dr. (1. R. iladenoch, Xawah 
p'asihuddin Khan, Mr. A. (lilhert, Mr. C. S.hiim lers, I I.nni<inl!ah Khan, 
Dr. Poiissie, Mr. Ileni)- I .eitm.'r, Mr. \V. Irvine, London Chamljer of 
Cioinmerei;, Ldinhmj^h Chamh^-r of t djinmeiaa-, Clothworkers’ Companv, 
Rojal Society of Literatun.', Iliaichers of lnn<-r 'I'l.-niijlc, ('oiincil of Incor- 
]>orated Law Society, Dr. Ala\ Nordaii, Pandit Rikhikesh Shaslri, Pamlit 
Piilaki Ram Shastri, M. /aelinski, the Rev. \V. Kelly, Pamlit (langa Dat 
L’i)r(.ti, II. .Stephen, M.P., Major R. Poore, and Colonel W'. ('larkt;. 

The l'Ae<aitive (.'ommittec ami the Delegate (leneral being, hy a Rcsoltt- 
tion of the Congress, in function as a “ tiomite de Permanence," till the next 
Meeting of the Slatutcuy Congress or till the pul)licatitms of the .Statutory 
Ninth Internatit>nal Congress o! Orientalists arc issued, or wlnaiever the 
interests of the continuation of the cause reijuirt; it ” (see Rc.solution of 
I’aris dated i rth Sept.. iSyg). t"'* einjiowered to c.onfer. in accordance 
with the ahove-menlioncd 'onm ijilcs of a.v.u*!'-. ' tiplomas, (..'ertifu ate.s, or 
Medals in the nanu' of the ( ongiess, (or any PajK-rs, Collections, etc., that 
luiic Ijeen announci.'d, hut nave not yet beeii received. 
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APPENDIX V. 

LIST OF P,OOKS AND PAMPHLETS PRESENTED TO THE 
NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, OF 1891. 

(SuiijEcr TO Correction.) 

The Spanish Government honoured the Congress with the following books, 

’ extremely valuable for the extent of their information, the interest of 
their matter, the thoroughness of their work, and the completeness of their 
details - 

1. “ Exposicion de las Filipinas,” being a collection of articles from Mi 
Globo, of Madrid, in 1887. Large 4®. 

2. “ Politica de Espaha, en Ultramar, por A. de San Martin.” Madrid, 8'^. 

3. “Coleccion de documentos ineditos relatives a las antiquas posesi- 
oncs Espanolas de Ultramar ; segunda serie.” Madrid, 1888- 90. 5 vols. 8°. 

4. “Viajes por Filipinas; de Manila a Tayabas, de J. Alvarez Guerra.” 
Madrid, Fortenct, 1887, small 8'^. 

5. “ Viajes por Filipinas : de Manila a Albay.” Idem, 1887. 

6. “ Viajes por Filipinas : de Manila a Marianas.” Idem, 1887. 

7. “ Knsajos de politica colonial por Don Jose del Perojo.” 

8. “ Mindanao Joldy Porneo, por Don Jose Montcro y Vidal.” Madrid, 
Manuel Tello, 1882, 2 vols. 8^ 

9. “ Manual de construcciones y de fortificaciones de campaha en 
Filipinas, por Manuel Herbella y Perez.” Madrid, 1.882, 8°. 

10. “Guerras piraticas de Filipinas, por D. Vicente Barrantes.” Madrid, 
Manuel G. Hernandez, 1878, Imp. 8'^. 

11. “El jirogreso de I'ilipinas ; estudios economicos, administrativo.s^ y 
politicos por D. Gregorio Sancianoy Goson.” Madrid, J. M. Perez, 1881, 

12. “Filipinas: Ataques de los Holandeses; boscpiejo historico, por 
Fernando Blumentrill.” Madrid, Fortanet, 1882, 8°. 

13. “ El Archipielago Filipino y las islas Marianas, Carolinas y Palaos, 
yjor D. Jos^ Montero y Vidal.” Madrid, Manvel Tello, 1886, 8°. 

14. “ Memoria sobre Filipinas y J0I6, por Patricio de la Escosura;” [mb- 
licada por Francesco Cahamaque.” Madrid, Simon y Compania, 1883, 8”. 

From the Geographical Society of Madrul the Congress received the 
following :— 

15. “ La Geografia de Espana del Edrisi, por D. Eduardo Saavedra.” 
Madrid, Fortanet, 1881, 8°. 

16. “ Boletin (Mayo y Junio, 1891) de la Sociedad Gcografica de 
Madrid.” Fortanet, 1S9T, 8°. 

Other works from Spain were :— 

17. A pamphlet by Prof. F. J. Simonet, of the Granada University, con¬ 
taining : (i) “A brief History of its distinguished Graduates.” (2) “A 
Critico-Historical Essay on the Arabo-Hispanic Woman; and (3) “A Dis¬ 
sertation on the Hispano Mozarabic Dialect,” prepared expressly for this 
Congress. Granada, J. L. Guevara, 1891, Imp. 8°. 
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18. “On a Hebrew Inscription in the Museum of the Conde de Pera- 
lada,” by Prof. Don Delfin Donadiu y Puigau, Harcclona, i88S, 8\ 

From the neighbouring kingdom of Portugal, the Geographical Society of 
Tasbon honoured the Congress with the following books and publications : 

19. “ Expedi<;ao Portugueza ao Muatanava,” 18S4 -88. 4 vols. 8 ' (illus¬ 
trated). 

a. “ Descripgao da Viagem, por 11 . de kairvalho." 
t'. “Ethnograi)hia c Historia.” 

“ Climas e Produciocs.” 

“ Lingua de Luntla.” 

20. “ A India Portugueza, por Loi>cs Mciiiles.” 2 vols. .S ' (illustr.itc<l). 
2 1. “ E\pcdi<;ad Scientifica a Sena da Estrella, cm 1881.” 

t/. “Sessadde Aleleorologia, relatorio do Sr. A. C- <la .Silvia.” 

I- “ „ 5, Medicina, relatorios dos .Srs. L. ’l orre..i e |. A. Medina.” 

c. “ „ „ Archeologia, relatorio do Sr. F. Martins Sariuetito.” 

tt. “ „ ,, Ethnographia, relatorio do Sr. Luiz, F. M. Ferreira.” 

These valuable works are in the best style, and well illustrated. Other 
l)ublic.ations sent by the same Society are : — 

22. “ Ilydrography of Africa in the idtli century, after the J’ortuguese 

E. vplorers.” Lisbon, 1878, 8°. 

23. “ .Aids towards a History of Government, in the Portugese Provinces 
beyoml the Sea,” by Prito .'\ranha, 1885, 8”, 

24. ‘‘hVgricidtural Colonies in the 1 )istnetof Loureniji Manpies.” 1890, 8 '. 

25. “Bases for a Tdan of Commercial Fducation,'’ 1879,8". 

26. “ Notes on an .'\gricultural College at Villa Franca” (Portugal), by 
J. V. Mendes tlueiriero, i88n, 8’. 

27. “African (Questions: Supply of Aims to tlie Matabeles,” by J. 
Machado, 1S89, 8 . 

28. “Project of an .African Agtii.uitural ami Commercial Comjtany,” by 
J. J. de Grac.i, 1879, 8". 

29. “ Les Champs d’Or,” Li.sboa, 1891, 8’. 

30. “ A Conveni^ao Anglo-Portugueza," 1S90, .8''. 

31 . “ L’Industrie Miniere au Portugal,' |)or ,M. Octavio Guedes, 1878 , 8 '. 

32. “ Lourem^'o Marijiies, Conferencias na .Sociedade de Geographia. 
1891, 8°. 

33. “ Sur la Projection Zenithale equivalente de Lambert,” par M. L. 

F. M. Ferreira, 1S89, 8‘". 

34. “ Session of Isthnic Sciences : Plan for the .Study of .Anthropology, 
Pathology and Demography,” by 'I'. Atlolpho Coello. Lisbon, 1890. 

35. “A Providencia : Associac^ocs do Soccorso imituo,” por Costa 
Goodolphim, 1889, 8”. 

36. “ I>a question de Zaire: Droits du Portugal,” 1883, 8’. 

37. “ ,, „ „ „ I..C Portugal et la'I'raite dcs Noirs,” 1883, 8°. 

38. “ O Ultimatum Britannico;” the correspondence of the Geographical 
Society regarding the Ultimatum. 1890, 4^ 

39. A Series of six im^portant Maps. 

40. “ Os ultimos dias de Silva Porto,” 1891, 8°. 

From the same country, the learned and prolific scholar, Prof. G. de 
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Vascbncenos-Abrcu, presented to the Congress the following valuable works, 
the first of which has been ex]>ressly prepared for it; 

41. “ Siimmario das Investiga^oes em Sanscritologia desde 18S6 ate 
1891.” Lisboa, Iinjirensa Nacional, 1891. 

42. “ Principios Elementares de Granimatica da Lingua Saoskrita, parte 
1", por O. de V’asoncellos-Abreu,” Lisboa : imprensa Nacional, 1879, 8°. 

43. “ O Institute Oriental e Ultraniarino Portugues,” por (j. de Vascon- 
cellos-Abreu. Sociedade de Oeographia da Lisboa, 8°. 

44. “ Manual para o eslndio do Saoskrito Classico,” por O. de Vas- 
concellos-Abreu. 'Pom. t. Lisboa, Imprensa Nacional, 1881, Imp. 8'’. 

45. “ K.xercicios e jirimciras Lecturas do Saoskrito (apjiendice ao 
Manual), por O. de Vasconcellos-Abrcu. Tom, i, Lisboa, Imprensa 
Nacional, 1889, 8^. 

The justly renowned Musee (luimet, of Paris, honoured the Ckmgress 
with an entire series of its publications, which constitute a perfect mine 
of varied information ; — 

46. “ Annales du Musee Guimet ; Revue de I’Histoiro des Religions,” 
par M. Jean Reville. Paris: Ernest Leroux, iSSo 1891. 70 vols. Imp. 8°. 

47. “ .'\nnales du Musee Guimet.” Paris: Leroux, 1S80 1891. 18 vols. 

f) 

4 • 

48. “ Congres Provincial des Orienfalistes. Compte-Rendu de la I'roi- 

siemc .Se.ssion, a Lyon, en 1878.” Lyon; J’itrat aine, 1880. 2 vols. 4”. 

.}9. “Annales du Musee Guimet: Les Moines ICgyptiens, vie de Sehno- 
udi,” jiar 1 C. Amelineau. Paris: Leroux. 8'. 

50. “Annales du Musee Guimet ; Les Symb<iles, les Emblemes, et 
les Accessoires du culte clu/. les Annamites,” par G. Duinoutrier. Paris : 
Leroux. 8”. 

51. “ Annales du Musee Giuimet : i.es Ileleens,” jiar le Prof. A. H. 
Sayce. Paris : I.,eroux. 8’. 

52. “Catalogue du Musee Guimet (Premiere Paftic : Tnde, Chine, et 

Japon),” ])ar 1 >. de Milloue. Lyon ; Pitrat aine, 1883. 8°. 

53. As a specimen of beautiful and correct printing in many languages, 
Messrs. Gilbert N Rivington, of London, printed ami jnesented to the 
Congress, a ^ volume, containing the I.ord’s Prayer, in 300 different lan¬ 
guages : those having a special al[)hal)et of their own, being jirinted in 
their own character. 

54. The learned Signor Eernando Meucci, Curator of the Museum of 
Astronomical, Physical, and Mathematical Instruments at h'lorence in the 
Royal Institute of Superior Studie.s, presented to the Congress his Paper 
on the Arabic Celestial Glol>e of the XI Century, which is in the Museum 
under his < are. E'iren/.e : L. Alonnier, r87S. 

The learned IJaron Josejdi de Ikiye, equally renowned for his anthropo¬ 
logical and archneologicM knowledge, presented to the Congress the follow¬ 
ing jKipers, all in 8” : 

55. “ Le Congies Hislori(|UC et Archeologicpie de Liege, Aout 1890,” 
par M. le Baron J. de Bayc. Paris : Nilsson, 1890. 
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56. “ Note sur quel<ines Antujuites decouvertes en Suede,” par M. le 
Baron J. de Bayc. Paris, 1890. 

57. “Note sur des,Epees trouvecs cn S>iedo et Norwego,” par M. Ic 
Baron J. de Bayc. Caen: II. l)eles([ues, 1889. 

58. “ Une noiivelle Sculpture neolidiique,” })ar M. Ic B;uon J. <le Bayc. 
Caen: H. Delosqnes, 1889. 

59. “ Siijets decoratifs cnipruntes au ic'gne animal dans rindiisliie Ci.ui- 
loise,” par M. le Baron J. de Bayc. I’aris, 1886. 

60. “ Les Bijoux Francs, et la Fibule Anglo-Saxonne dc Marilles ” (Bra¬ 
bant), par M. le Baron J. de Bayc. Caen : Delesciucs, 1889. 

61. “ Kxtrait des Procc.s-verbaux dc la Socieic nationaie des Anli- 
quaircs de France de la scptii.-mc .Ses.sion tenu a Stockholm,” par J. de 

Baye. Paris : R. Nilsson, 1875. 

ба. Materiaux pour I’Hisloirc primitive et naturellc de I'llomme, Revue 
mensuelle illustrce : “ Rapport archcologique entre I'ancien cfle nouveau 
Continent,” \)ar M. le Baron J. de Baye. Paris : C. Rciinvald, 1886. 

6g. “ Materiatix pour I’llistoire ]irimitive et naturellc de rilommc. 
Revue mensuelle illustrce: B'ait chez les Baibares.” Paris: (bMassmis. 

64. “ k.e Congres International des (irientalistes a Stockholm ; ” par 
le Baron J. de Baye. Paris : Nilsson, 1889. 

65. “ Notes sur Tlfsage des Torques che/ les Caulois,” par M. le Baron 
J. de Bayc. 

бб. Cimeticre dc Bcrgercs-les-\'irtus (Marne),” par M. le Baron J. de 
Baye. Arcis sur-.\ube : l-eon hVemont, 1 S(;o. 

67. “ Les Bijoux Ciothiipies de Kertsh,” par le Baron J. de Bayc- 
Paris ; Lcnaiix, 1888. 

68. “ Revue Arrheologiquc (.\nt:quit • et .Moyen Age): Unc .Sepulture de 
I'cuime,” par M. le Baron J. de Bayc. 1 >uis : i.e.oux, 1885. 

69. Professor Antonio Farinelli, ],e( turcr in It;ilian of University College, 
l.ondon, has shown his great familiarity will. Sanscrit by ti'anslating the 
“ Death of Count Ugolino,” from the beautilul Italian of Dante into 
splen.did Sanscrit Slokas. Florence: I cMonnier, i.'.8(), 

70. The learned Delc,gate of the Japruiese Antluo|)ological Society, 
who is also its originator, Rigakhushi .Shogoro d'siiboi of 'I’okio, pre¬ 
sented, in the name of the .Society, 20 numbers of its Bulletins. 

71. 'Fhe same scholar, who, in adtlition to this oflice, was also Delegate 
of the imperial University of Tokio, piesented to the Congress a valuable 
series of Photograpjhs and Drawings illustrating the remarkable discovery 
of more than 200 artifrcial jrrehistoric caves in the vicinity of 'J'okio, on 
which he contributed a Paper to the Congress. 

72. “ 7 'he Dewan-i Kwaja .Shamsuddin Mirhainmad Ilafiz-i-Shirazi,” by 
Col. II. Wilbcrforcc Clarke (1891, 2 vols. 4 half-bound in vellum), is a 
carefully rendered literal translation of this well-known Persian Poet’s 
works : an edition de luxe. 
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presented 

by the erudite scholar Slieikh Hamza Fathnlla of the Azhar University of 
Cairo, is a learned dissertation on the legal position of Muhammadan 
women. 

74. “ Nachtrag zuin offenen Brief, an Prof. Dr. Gustav Meyer in Sachen 
der jd^gyptisch-Indo-Germanischen Sprachverwandschaft von Prof. Dr. 
Carl Abel.” Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich. 8“. 


75. “ Mizzi, .Savona e Strickland ; ossia uno squarcio di Storia contem- 
poranea.” Malta: Gender, 1891, is presented by the lion. M. A. .M. 
Mizzi. 

76. “ Annuario della Regia Universita di Padova, per I’anno, 1890 9J.” 
Padova : Randi, 1891. 8“. Presented by the Rector, in the name of the 
University, shows the efforts made for the promotion of Oriental Studies 
at that seat of learning. 

77. “ Revision Reasons, a Manual for General Readers,” by the Rev. 
C. G. K. Gillepsie (of Derby). I. “ 'fhe Pentateuch.” London and Man¬ 
chester: Jolm Heywood, i!'85, S°. Adduces arguments why eft'orls should 
be made to secure a more correct translation of the Scrii^tures than we now 
l)ossess. 

78. “ The Burden of Babylon,” by the Rev. C. G. K. Gillespie. .Sloirk- 
jiort, 18S0, is a philological analysis of jjart of Isaiah, with the view of 
disproving the objections raised against its authenticity. 

79. “ Codex Cheethamensis,” by the Rev. C. G. K. Gillesiiie. Man¬ 
chester and London : John Heywood, 1885, 8’. Is a description of the 
Hebrew Roll of the Pentateuch ke[)t in the Cheeiham Library at Man¬ 
chester. 

So. “ Air Pollution, its Physical Effects,” by the Rev. C. G. K. Gillespie. 
I.ondon and Manchester : John Heywood, 1885, S*^’. 

8r. “ Forschungen zur Alten Geschichte,” von Dr. Phil. Arthur T.incke. 
Heft 1 . Zur Losiing der Kambyses-Frage. Leipzig: Gustav Ft>c:k. 1891. 

82. “ F-cclesiastcs in Relation to Modern Criticism and Pessimism” 
(Donnellan I.ectures),by the Rev.C. H. H. Wright, D.D. T.ondon: Ilodder 
& Stoughton, 1883, 8”, is the learned work of too well-known a Hebrew 
Scholar to need further notice. 

83. “ The Serpent of Eden,” by the Rev. J. P. Val d’Eremao, D.D. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1888, S'’, is a work of some re¬ 
search, to prove that the difficulties attending the temptation and fall of 
Isvc are due to inaccurate translation. 

84. “ Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,” by the Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London & Cambridge, 1884, 8”. 
Has already an acknowledged high place in literature, and is a monument 
to the great erudition of its learned author, who produced so great a work, 
as the result of his leisure hours, amidst the occupations of his high office. 

85. “ Die Verwendung der Menschengestalt in Flechtwerken,” von Dr. 
Wilhelm Hein. Wien. 1891, 4°. 
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86 . “Das Grammatische Geschlecht und seine Sprachliche Hedentung,’’ 
von J. H. Oswald. I’aderborn. 1866,4°. 

87. “Acta Beali Abrahae Kidnnaiae Monachi, .\ramaicc nunc primuni 
edidit 'r. J. I-ani)’, Sacrae riicouiyiie Doctor, Universitatis Gatliolicae 
T.ovaniensis Professor.'’ Bnixellis ; rolleunls et Centciich. 1891. The 
erudite author presented to the Cajiigress tlie .Vramaic text of the life of 15 . 
Abraham, originally prepared for the .\cta Sanctorum of the Bollandist 
Series. 

88. “Skizze der (leschiclUc und Geograi)Iiic Arabiens von den altesten 
Zeiten bis zinn Proidieten Muhanunad, nelist einetn .Vnhange /ur Beleucli- 
tung der Geschichte .\bis.syniens in 4 und 4 Jalirhundert n. Clir. auf 
Grund dcr Insrhriften der Au.sy.aben der alien Ilistoren und der Bibd, 
von Kdwanl Glaser.'’ Beilin. i8(yo. 

89. “ N<nre seconde Voyage de Vacanee ” ((887); IccoW Goloniale. 
Paris: Schlachcr, 1SS7 (pre.scnted by .M. Aynioniei) ; anil—• 

90. “ Notre troisieine Voyage de Vacance ”(18S9). Paris: Sehlacher, 

1 8S<). 'These two volumes detail two pleasur.able holiday Irijis in France. 

91. A Persian MS. History of Kashmir, and - 

92. .\ Persian Biography of the lady over whose remains the 'Tiij was 
erected at Agra, promise to furnish more material for history (91 and 92 
lent by Dr. I.eitner). 

93. Rajah Sir Sourindro Mohim 'Tagore sent to the Congress a learned 
dissertation in Bengali on .Sanskrit .Music. 

94. 95, and 96 are two Cingalese Papers and a Report; presented to the 
Congress by F. H. il. Corbet, ICsip, the delegate of the Asiatic Society ot 
Ceylon. Gne is the “'Thu])avans ’ya,” a history of Dagebas in Ceylon, 
by Parakr.ama Pandit. 

97. “ Babylonian dated '1 ablets and the Canon of Piolemy,’’ by \V. St. 
Chad Boscawen. London: 1 lairison ds’Sons, 1877; 8'. 

98. “Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Knowledge” fpts. 4, 5, 6;. 
London, 1S91. 

99. Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., kindly pre.scnted the Oriental Institute 
with three works, the first being “.-Kgyi■ saca,” or the Illustrated Catalogue 
of his Egyiitian Collection, which he generously deposited in the Museum 
of tlie University of Sydney. 

100. “Notes on the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the Possession of 
Sir C. Nicholson, Hart., D.C.L., LL.D.,” by Ch. Waldstein. Reprinted 
from the “Journal of Hellenic Studies,” j886. 

101. “ Inaugural Address on the Opening of the University of Sydney,’’ 
by .Sir C. Nicholson, 4°. The learned and erudite author continues in his 
old age to evince that interest in Oriental studies, which characterized his 
earlier days. 

102. “Calendar of the University of Sydney for the Year 1891.” W. FI 
Smith. Sydney, Newcastle, and London (presented by the Delegate). Is 
a valuable contribution, showing the learned work done at the Antipodes. 

103. “ Calendar of the Pontifical Gregorian University of Rome,” 
kindly presented by the Very Rev. the Rector, does the same service for 

Institution. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. II. h 
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104. “ La Grotte de Reilhac, Etude Kthnograpliique,” jiar I'aiiile Cartail- 
liac, “Etude Geologique et Paleontologkpie,” par Marceline I’oule. Lyon: 
Pitrat aine, 1889, is the joint work of two authors of European fame. 

105. “Ages Prc%istoriques de I’Espagne et du Portugal,” par Emile 
(Jartailhac (Paris : Reinwald), fol., is a most valuable contribution to pre¬ 
historic research, so dear to the learned author, and here presented in the 
form of a well-got-up and illustrated volume. 

106. “ Organisation et Eonctionnenient de I’Ecole Coloniale.” Paris, 
1890 -91, 8®, is a useful work, showing the efforts of France in this excellent 
School. 

107. “'I'lic Identity of Hittites and Pela.sgians, proved from pre-PIne- 
nician and pre-Hellenic Pottery,” by the Rev. C. A. de Cara, S.J. Rome : 
A. Befani, 1891, is a quarto j)arnphlet expressly written for the (Congress by 
the venerable and learned author. 

ro8. “On the Hittim, or Hethaei, and their .Migrations,” by the Rev. C. 
A. de Cara, S.J., reprinted from tlic Civilta Cattolica, and presented by 
the learned author, whom old age compelled to be absent from a Congress 
in which he has shown so kindly and great an interest. 

109. “Learned Men’s English, ’ by G. Washington Moon. London: 

Routledge, 1890. 8°. 

110. “ Quehpjes Notions sur les Inscriptions en vieux Khimer,” par 

Etienne Aymonier. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1SS3. 8’’; and— 

111. “Premiere I'ltudc sur les Inscriptions Tchaines,” par M. E. 

Aymonier. Paris : Imprimerie Nationale, 1891. 8"^. 

112. “ Tjarita Ki-A.sdoera bet verhaal von ki-Asdoera, Text, vcrlalingen 
aantikeningen, met eene inleiding en ojunerking over de siweektaal in Zuid. 
Banten, door J. J. Meyer.8°. Mr. Meyer is the learned summarist of 
“ Malayan Research,” for the Congress. 

113. “En Orient: Etudes ethnologiques et linguistiriues, a travers les 
.•\ges et les Peuples,” par G. INI. Ollivier-Beauregard. ‘Paris : J. Maison 
neiive, 1889 ; 8®, a critical work of inquiries xind information about the 
languages, manners, and customs of the ijeo[)Ics in the East. 

114. “ L’Ethique Singalais,” an historical and critical etymology of this 
word. 8°. By the same author, and his 

115. “ Etudes Egyptiennes, deux Memoires. 1° les AWkv/;///.” Etymo¬ 
logical e.xplanation of the double attribution inclosed into this word. 2'^ 
I'u/ikh er Se/l ua it, a reward-collar allotted in Egypt, to the women for 
the suitable choice and classical arrangement of food. 8°. 

116. “ Grammaire minima de I’Hebreu et de I’Arameen Biblique,” par 

Edouard Montet, Docteur enTheologie, Professeura. I’Universite de Geneve. 
Vienne: Adolphe Holzhausen, 1891. 4°, is a very useful and carefully 

prepared Grammar, making available for students of these languages the 
great knowledge and experience of the learned author. 

117. “ Solemne Sesion publica de la Academia Barcelonese en Marzo 

1888.” Barcelona: J. Subirana, 1888. 4°, is a learned disquisition on 

the Philosophical System of St. Thomas Aquinas, read on that occasion. 

n8. “Supadma Vyakarana; or, a Sanskrit Grammar, by Mahauiahopad- 
hyaya Padmamabha Dattu.” Edited (and presented) by Pandit Hrishi- 
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kesh Shastri. 8*^. A new and improved edition of a well-known and justly- 
esteemed work. 

119. “The Sanskrit Critical Journal of the Oriental Institute at 
Woking tlic entire series, ])resentcd by the editor, llrishi Kesh Shastri. 

120. “ A collection of Decrees concerning Georgia, ' published by Prof. 
A. d'sagarelli (in Russian). St. Petersburg : 1891. Large 8°. 

121. “ Ltudes siir le Papyrus Prissc,le lavrc de Kaqiinna, et les Let^ons de 
I'tah-Hotop,” par Philippe Virey. Paris ; 1 '. Vieweg, 1887. Imp. 8°; and— 

122. “ Quehiues Observations sur l’Kj)isodo d’ArislLa^ a propos d’un 
Monument Kgyptien,” par Philipi)e Virey. Paris : J. Maisonneuve, 1889. 
'I'wo valuable contributions to Pvgy[)tology, showing the author’s general 
erudition to be equal to his jjrofound knowledge of his speciality. 

123 “ Gneco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India, ’ 
by Vincent A. Smith (llengal Civil Service). Calcutta: The Paptist Mis¬ 
sion Press, 1890 ; small 4® 'I'he Grteco-Puddhiscic sculptures now at the 
Oriental University Institute at Woking are among the arguments which 
this distinguished archteologist manipulates with equal skill and erudition 
to prove his thesis. 

124. Ilis Exc. Dr. Abbatc Pasha; “Questions Kgyptologicpxes.” “D i 
Rayonnement des Etoiles au point de vue Egyptien.” “Des Vases Ca- 
nopes.” Le Caire : Moures .';t Cic., 1S82. 

125. His Pixe. Dr. Abbate Pasha: ‘'Questions Anthropologiques.” 
“ Sur rOrbile ct le Cerveau des Negres. ’ Le Caire : Jules Parbier, i88g. 

126. His Exc. Dr. Abbatc Pasha: “ l/Inaptitude a la Rage dans les 
Chiens indigenes en Egyjxt.” Le Caire: Jules Parbier, 1890. 

127. Ilis Exc. Dr. Abbate Pasha : “Notice sm' I’Usagc des Similia, de- 
couvert dans le Talmud et ses Coinmentateiirs a propos de la Rage.” Le 
Cairo: Imprimcrie nationale, iHgt. 

128-319, 192 different ]uiblications in Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, 
Hindi, Punjabi, etc., being either editions of Oriental ckrssical Avorks or 
translations from Eurojrean authors on scientific or educational subject.s, 
or original compositions, brouglit out either under the ausyiices oT the late 
Punjab University College, Avith the encouragement of Dr. Leitncr, or by 
his aid only. 

320 -334. A set of Dr. Lcitner’s principal AA’orks ; “ The Iltinza and N;ig}r 
Handbook.” Part 1 . Folio, jip. 247. “History of Indigenous Oriental 
P'ducation.” I''olio, pp. (60. “The Languages and Races of Dardistan. ’ 
4to. “ Linguistic Fragiixents relating to Trade and other Dialects.” 4 fas- 
cieuli. “Muhammadanism.” “ Sciences of Language and Ethnography.” 
“ Philosophit:al Grammar of Arabic.” “ Theory and Practice of Plducation.” 
“The Title ‘ Kaisar-i-Hind.’” “The National Anthem in Urdu.” A few 
chapters of the “Races and J-anguages of the Hindukush,” etc. 
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List of Pueushers who forw’arded Books for Exhibition 

AT THE Congress. 

T. Ernst Brett, Lcipzic. 

2. Cassell it Co., La Belle Sauvage, l.udgate Hill, I.ondon. 

3. D. E. Elhlermann, Dresden. 

4. Harrison & Sons, St. Martin’s l.anc, London. 

5. Cebriider Knauer, Frankfort-on-Maine. 

6. Luzac & Co., Great Russell Street, London. 

7. David Nutt, Strand, London (who also presented to the Congress 

Budge’s Egyptian Reader, Evett’s “ Rites of the Coptic Church,” 
and .Schrunipfs Aryan Reader). 

S. The Oriental University Institute, Woking. 

9. Kegan Paul, Trencli, Triibner & Co., Charing Cross Road, London. 

10. Triibner & Co., T.ondon. 

11. T. Fisher Unwin, 11, Paternoster Buildings, T.ondon. 


APPENDIX VI. 

AN APPEAL OF ORIENTALISTS 
In favour of the maintenance of the original principles of “The Inter¬ 
national Congresses of Orientalists,” with reference to certain proceedings 
of the last Orien'al Congress, held at Stockholra-Christiania in September, 
1S89, followed by ’ 

A DECLARATION SIGNED BV 300 ORIENTALISTS 
and SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES regarding the last, as akso the 
next. Congress, and the Proceedings and Resoi.ctions of Mee i'ings in 
connexion therewith in London and I’aris. 

Alesskttrs les Meutbres de Droit du Co mite Dondaicur des Congtys Interna- 
tionaux des Oricnialistes, (^MM. L, de Rosny., E. Madicr de Montjan 
et De Vallois'), et a Afessieurs les Membres du .Premier Coitgrcs tenu ii 
Paris en 1873. 

Messieurs, 

Fill notre (jualite de delegues au premier Congres et de Membres de tous 
les Congres qui ont cu lieu depuis 1873, Rous avons Thonneur de porter 
a votre connaissance ciu’au dernier Congres de Stockholm-Christiania 
iin Comite d’organi.sation pour le prochain Congres a etc elu, qui n’est 
pas “ le Coniite central d’organisation du precedent Congrfes ” selon 
Art. 2 et 3 de nos “ Statuts definitifs adoptes par Tassemblee interna- 
tionale.” [Paris, 1873.] D’ailleurs ce Comite n'a pas choisi le “pays 
pour la ri^union prochaine ” selon le meme article; et le dernier Congrbs 
aussi, i la fin de sa session, n’a pas “ designe le lieu on devra se tenir la 
session suivantc,” selon Art. 3 des memes Statuts. En outre les Membres 
de droit du premier Congres (Messrs, de Montjau et Le Vallois) n’ont pas 
ete Membres de droit du dernier Congres selon Art. 15. 

Le Comite actuel a ete nomme contrairement a Art. 18 des dits Statuts 
puisqu’il n’est pas forme du Coraite Central selon Art. 2 et de delegues 
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nommes par les Membres de chacpic nationalitc reprosontce an Congrl-s ct 
residant au lieu oii a tHe tcnuc la session. Ce Comite ne comprend que 
les Presidents des Congres de Berlin, Vienne, et l.eyde ; il ne comprend 
nieme pas le President, M. Bhrcnheim, du dernier Congres, niais seule- 
ment son Secretaire-general, M. l.andberg. La Prance, l Angleterre, la 
Russie, ritalic et d’autre.s pays n’y sont pas representes, mais il parait quo 
les Membres du Comite actuel peuvent choisir individuelleincnt, s’lls le 
veulent, “ par cooptationun Membre appartenant aux tpiatre [lays sus- 
nientionnes. 

Enfin, ce Coniile aussi a la mission de modifier les Slaluts de Paris 
quoiqu’anciine demandc en modification des dits Statuts n’ait ete signee 
par au moins la moitie des Membres du dernier Congres selon Art. 19 ; et 
ce projet de modification n’a pas etc pris en consideration par la majorite 
absoluc des Membres du Congres selon .\rt. 20, et ne Icur i. pas meme 
etc communique. 

Le Congres de Sto< kholm-Christiani.a a eu <leux classes, I’linc composec 
des holes de Sa Majeste le Roi de Suede et de M. Landberg et quehiues 
autres <iui ont eu des ])iivileges en chemins do fer, etc., et I’antre tpii a 
compris le reste des Membres. Le caractere du Congres a etc officiel, au 
lieu d'etre une re inion I'.rir ec des savants interesses dans les mernes 
Spexialites. 

C’est ce caractere officiel quo le Comite actuel se charge d’imprimer sur 
tons les Congres futurs, et dans ce but d’en fonder un Institut avec S.M. 
le Roi de .Suede comnie President cl M. T.andberg comme Secretaire. 
L’Inslitut aura 40 Memhres dont un est deja charge de rediger des reglc- 
ments quant a I’eligibilite des Membres de.s lul,urs Congres.* I,a propo.si 
lion d’un pared Institut fut desapprouvee par au moins les deux tiers de; 
delegues, mais elle vient neanmoins d'etre devclupiiee comme si elle av: i; 
ete confirmee legulicremont. 

Tout ccla est si arbilraire et si contraire a resi)rit francais, crealeur dc 
CCS Congres, et a la republique des lettres dans Uuiuelle tons ceux (jui sont 
interesses au progres de la science sont egaux et freres, que nous faisons 
appcl d’abord au Comite fondateur et Membres du Congres de 11173, 
<iui liii ont impose certains devoirs, et ensuilc aux Membres de tons les 
.autres Congres subsequents, pour (pi’ils protestent contre tout eloignement 
non-autorise des “ Statuts definitifs des Congres internationaux ” et fassent 
revenir les Congres a leur premiere siniplicite. 

En attendant nous soiimeltons a voire appreciation la Lettre de 1 tecla- 

* Jiisqu’a present toutes les persoiines ont fait partie ilos Congres (pii en av.rient fait la 
•lemanile et acquitte la cotisation. (Art. 4 'Rs Statuts do Paris.) C ette libre ailinission 
n'a pas eu d'inconvenicnls, excepto peut-etre cn Suc<le, oil l.r e<>tis,rtii>ti etait iuegale. 
I'our Ics elranger.s ct les Suedois, ct oil Ic grand noinbre des fcstins est ccn.se d avoir at¬ 
tire rtdeunent touriste. Mais meinc avec celto attraction le doniicr C.'oiigics n’a eu (]ue 
713 Membres, t.uidis que cclui dc I’aris (malgrc ou a cause ilc scs travau.v staieux) cn a 
com])tc 1064, chiffre qui n’a etc attcint dans aucun autre (.'.rngies. I.euis Majcsles 
I'Empereur du Bresil, le Roi de Daneinark, ic Ri>i il’I'-spagne, le Mikado ilu Japon, le 
Cliah dc Terse, le Roi dc Tortugal, le Trinee regnant de Rounianie, la Trincesse re- 
gnante de Roumanic, ct son Altcsse Ic Khedive d’Egypte et b.E. le President de la 
RtJpublique de Salvador etaient Membres du Congres de 1873. 
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ation ci-jointe, qui est dc'jh. signeeparun grand nombre d’Orientalistes 
stingucs. 

Agrt'ez, Messieurs, I’assurance de notre tres-haute consideration. 

G. W. l.EITNER, etc. 

Woking, 18 Novembre, 1S89. 

Nous nous associons a cette declaration de fails et d’opinions. 

G. Maspero, 

G. M. Olt.ivier Beaurkoari), 

G. Scni.EGF.E, 
and otlters. 

Rktonsi: dks ^^KMIJRl-:s i>ij Comitk Fondateur. 

Ri'piUiSi' lie Afiinsit'ur E. Afailier de J\ro>it/au. 

J’apprquve la declaration de ces fails, j’en rcmercie M. lo J)r, I.,eilner 
et je m’associe aux opinions cxprimecs par lui. Ees agissements du Con- 
gres de Stockholm et de son Comite me paraissent ruineux pour I’institution. 
Jc vote pour Londres. 

E. TvrADlER ])K "MoXIJAI', 
jShmhre fondateur et I\Tenibre de droit. 

Edfonsc de J/onsiettr f. Lc I'allois. 

J’adhere dans les memes termes que I^f. Madier de Montjau ct je vote 
pour Londres. 

J. l.E Vait.ois, 

28. II. 1889. IMejnhrc fondateur ct Jilenibre de droit. 

N.B.—La niajorite du Comite Fondateur et des Membres francais a) ant 
vote pour Londres on Oxford comme siege du prochain Congres (en 1890 
et 1891) ct une invitation ayant ete* reenc dc l-ondrcs, i1 ne reste eju’a con- 
stituer des Comites de deiegue's en chaejne pays represente anx Congres 
pour recevoir des adhesions, etc., sur la base de nos “statuts deiinitifs 
adoptes par I’assemblee internationale.” Veuillez done elire des delegues 
cliarges de recueillir des adhesions en faveur dc la session suivante” et de 
trancher les questions ])reliminaircs relatives a cette session. (Art. 10.) 
Nous proposerions que les Membres qui out signe ct ceux qui signeront la 
Circulaire du 10 Octobre, 1SS9 dans les differents pays, se constituassent 
en Assemblees generales, pour clire les dits ('omite's. 


APPENDIX VII. 

THE DECLARATION OF ORIENTALISTS. 

A Messieurs tes Membres des Congres Internationaux des Oricntalistcs. 

Paris, 10 Octobre, 1889. 

Mes.SIEUR.S et I1.LUSTRE.S COLLECUES, 

Nous croyons de notre devoir de reclamer contre la composition du 
Comitk charge d’organiser le prochain Congrhs comme ne comprenant pas 
de membres appartenant a I’Angleterre a la Russie, h, la France, a ITtalie, 
au Portugal, a TEspagne et autres pays qui ont des int^rets en Orient. Le 
recent Congres n’ayant pas choisi le sihge du prochain Congres, le droit de 
faire ce choix doit revenir au Comitd fondateur de Paris. Comme il est 
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b. craindre qu’une ville plutot orientale <iu’orientaliste suit choisie par 
rhomme le plus actif dc ce Coniitu organisateur (M. Landberg) pour siege 
du prochain Congres, iious avons rhonncur de vous soumettre des conside¬ 
rations qui pourraient vous decider cn favour de Paris ou de l^ondres 
commc sit;ge de ce Congres. 

Beaucoup de nos Collogues sont d’avis (lu’il est necossairo de convotjucr 
le prochain Congres en i8yo, oii au plus lard cn i8yr, et ceci dans une 
ville comme Paris ou Londres, oii nous nc serious pas le centre de I’atten- 
tion et de ramuscment jHiblics t:omme nous I’etions ailleurs. T.e recent 
Congres dii reste n’a i)as resume les travaux faits en differentcs specialite's 
orientales depuis le Congres dc \Mcnne ; il n’a pas pris connaissancc de re- 
cherches de premier ordrc et de beaucoup d’ouvrages faits depuis ce temps, 
il n’a pas suggere dt« mesures prati(juos pour encourager les etudes oricn- 
tales, soit en Orient ou elles sont negligees, soit cn Occident ou»ccs etudes 
devraicnt entrer dans reducation scientifique et meme dans la vie j^ratique. 

Si vous choisisse/ Londres, le Dr. Leitner ser.a Ires-heureux d’offrir une 
hosj)it.alite simple a 20 Membres pendant la duree du Congres. I.e Dr. 
Ginsburg rofire a cinq autres Membres, et il y a lieu d’esj)erer que //’as les 
membres auronl au moins le choix entre des hotels et les maisons de nos 
Collegues et amis Anglais. I,c Dr. Ginsburg, le profes-scur A. H. Sayce 
et le Dr. I.citncr croient pouvoir obtenir unc garantie de la snmme de 
.^000 livres sterling en Angleterre, somme plus que suflisante jour un 
Congres serieux. 

Nous .sommes, M.M. ct Illustres Collegues, vos tons devoues, 

G. W. lamNi'.K. A. 11 . .Savck. G. ^fAsiM-uo. 

J’adherc a la declaration signee par MM. I.citncr, i\raspero, ct Sayce. 
J.C.lppert; E. Madier de Montjau; G. .Selilegel; G. U. Pone; Hyde Clarke; 
l.cpcl Griffin; O. Houdas ; Christian D. Ginsburg, EI^.D. ; F. Kiclhorn ; 
G. Deveria; E. Grosjean Maupin; Max Griineil; J. l,c Vallois ; Ch. 
( 'ousin; E. Amelineau; J'lmile Guimet; H. M’. llcllew; G. M. Ollivier 
Beauregard; Thos. G. Pinches ; R. Jloerning ; T. IT. Tiiornton ; Giuseppe 
'Furrini; A. C. Lyall ; Chanenit Sipiere : I.a Sociehe .Veademique Franco- 
TTispano-Portugaise de 'roulouse ; R. K. Douglas; Ed. Drouin ; l.a 
Sociele Acadeanique liido-Chinoise de France; C. W. Skarsledt ; C. j. 
Ball ; J. Leggc ; Edmund McClure ; Antclmo Severini ; Paul Ory , 
A. Tsagarelli; Fr. Kaulen ; 'F. A\ itton-Davies ; E. Glaser ; A. Neubauer : 
Prof. Dr. Hartwig Derenbourg ; B. P. Hazdeu ; Henry Coutagne ; E. 
Bullingcr ; George Birdwood ; C. M. Watson ; II. H. Howorth ; G. de 
Vasconcellos Abreu ; T.e Comte C. de Montblanc ; Xavier Gaultier de 
Claubry ; Ch. Michel ; G. Gorresio; Dr. J. Gottwaldt : Prof Dr. ('. Abel ; 
Herbert BaynesGeorge Roy Badenoch ; C’. Wells ; E Montet ; I.e Comte 
Dilhan ; H. W. Freeland; D. Marceron ; E. Soldi ; R. Gralfin ; J. Girard 
de Rialle; James Darmesteter; B. de Villemereuil ; Paul Boel!; J. F. 
Blumhardt ; Augustus W. Franks ; Fr. J. Hewitt; E. N. Adler ; W. Irvine ; 
Ant. J. Baumgartner; Feli.x Robiou ; H. A. Salmoue ; Dr. J. hi. Phene : 
Mrae. F. Krellenberg ; Amelia B. Edwards ; Dr. H. H. Von Bilguer ; A. 
Legrand, Dr. ; Joseph Macdonald ; Le Cajiitaine A. d’Irgens-Bergh; Mar¬ 
quis de Croizier ; Eugene Gibert; C. C. Jensen; P. E. Foucaux; A. A. 
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Macdoncll; Th. Or-sier ; Ravisi (Baron 'Fcxlor de) ; Julien Diichateau ; 
K. J. Rapson; Dr. J. Karlowitz ; M. G. Van Lochern; E. Aymonicr ; 

H. Ccrnuschi; Gustav'e Dugat ; D. Chwolson* ; R. Bonghi; E. Cartailliac; 
John Rafter; 'I'. Chase; Francis W. Percival*; G. Cora ; E. Wilhelm, l^r. ; 
O. Donner, Dr.; S. B. Plainer ; Carlo Puini ; l.’Athenee Oriental; Abbe A. 
•Mbouy ; R. Rost * ; Th. Duka ; Leon Feer * ; Prof. A. Merx * ; Prof K. 
Pichl * ; Rev. A. 'I'ien * ; Dr. Gregorio Chil y Naranyo de Palmas ; Ch. 
R. Lanmann ; Leon Cahun; J. T. Hatfield; Dr. J. Barlow; D. Mallet; 
PIi. Virey ; Prof P. Steiningcr ; J. Bloch ; Joseph Derenbourg ; A. Cates ; 
F. F. Arbuthnot ; J’arfait Le[)esqucur; Albert Giodet ; W. St. C. Bos- 
rawen ; Louis Vossiou ; Le Marquis de Breteuil ; Prof V. Grossi, 
Rev. ('. A. De-Cara; Dr. Simeone Levi; Dr. G. Bellueci ; Prof 
D. Castelli ; I.)r. Prof L. Nocentini ; Victor Cauro< I’rof A. Ludwig; 

de Harlez ; D. D. Donadiu; C. Piet; Richard Meade; h'. Von 
Spiegel ; .S. de Heredia ; Baron Abel des Michels ; L’alibe Franz Seignac 
Beck ; D. F. J.avier Sinionet ; A. de C. Motylinski ; Le Manpiis de Roche- 
monteix ; Prof L. ITitze; Dr. V. Strauss von 'Porney ; Prof E. Hardy; 
Dr. Rudolf Dvorak; Dr. Zuberky ; Dr. ^VilheIm Hein ; Abbe J. A. 
Petit ; Dr. D. Melessinos ; A. R. Gonsalvos Vianna ; J. N. Reuter ; AIrbe' 
Arm.and David; Vacoub Artin Pacha; L. Dutilh de la Tuque; J. Paul 
Trouillet ; (’njiitaine G. de Rossi ; G. de Esoff; A. Goguyer ; Le General 
d'scheng ki-Tong ; Dr. A. l.ind; Le C’onite Meyncrs D’ICstrey; Ab. (a)hen ; 

I. e {’omte Ajasson de flrandsagne ; l*aul Guieysse ; Dr. J. B. de Courte¬ 
nay ; Anatole de la Forge ; Antoine d’Abbadie ; La Societe d'lCthnographie 
de Paris ; Dr. R. Zehnpfund ; Dr. Prof Lcojiold Schroeder ; Prof P. 
('arolides; Lewin B. Bowring; Demetrius Boulger; Major-Genl. T. G. 
R. Forking; Dr. Ch. Rieu ; Dr. Gas. G. IModigliani ; Dr. Phil. C. A. 
Lincke ; A. Blomme ; I'kig. Monseur ; John T. Platts; Dr. M. Straszewsky; 
Rector A. Mahnslrbm ; Dr. (f F. Beigstedt ; G. Brusewitz; Prof Dr. 
Myrberg ; Dr. J. G. M. Kirnberg ; Rector Ilarnish ; Israel Davis; 
*N. de Byzance Norayr ; (.!!. Adclskold ; Dr. Abbate I’asha; Milo.slav 
R. Protitch ; Syed Ali Belgrami ; Prof W. Golcnischeff; John Davies ; 
Aug. Th. '^I'retow ; R. Poore; C. Piirdon f'lark ; W. Martin IWiod ; F. 
Loureni^o da Fonseca; Dr. Giovanni Coli/za ; E. W. Smith; C. Varat ; 
Le Vicomte de Poli ; Dr. Neroutsos Bey; W. M. Jones; 'L. Mew ; Olga 
de Lebedoff; Dr. J. K. Aspelin; Ernest de Bunsen ; Joseph Haas; The 
Rev. Canon Isaac Taylor; Dr. Fiihrer ; Herbad Mcherjibhai Palangi 
Madan ; Prince Malcom Khan ; Is. W. West ; Edward W. Brabrook ; 
Major-General Sir Henry C. Rawlinson ; Dr. Henry Hyvernat ; Arch¬ 
bishop C. 'r. David; Mr. Justice Piniey; Rev. Philip Gun Munro; F. 
V. Dickins; Prof A. Perrocaet; Paul Oltramare ; Antoine Durenne; 
Dr. G. Le Bon; J. Burgess; Charles H. Tawney ; M. Diculafoy; Armand 
.Saint-Vel; Dr. J. Hamy ; Raoul de Saint-Arronian ; Georges Reynaud ; 
Ch. Lucas ; Prof Schneedorfer ; Councillor Petr; Richard Morris; Felix 
Michalowski; Prof Dr. V. Fausbbll ; A. Lesoudf; Rev. H. G. Tomkins j 
H. Priestley ; S. H. Kellogg ; I^e Comte Napoleon Ney ; H. H. Dhruwa; 


• 'I'liis gentleman merely signs for the place of the next Congress. 
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Fernand d’Avera ; Wold. 'I'routowski ; Serge Sloutsky; E. St. J. Fairnian; 
Prof. A. Tcrrien de Eacouperle ; R. S. Poole, l.L.l). ; O. 'P. Bunie, K.C:. 
S.I. ; E. Carlinot ; T. Dcnnchy, (M.K. ; Prof. Dr. R. I). Wilson ; Edwin 
Ransom; Georges lA'grain ; EcVni de Rosny ; F. Adsersen, Capt. ; 
R. (,. Saunders; J. J. Meyer; J alien ^’inson ; 1 >. S. Margoliouth ; 
John Beddoe ; AT. ( arletti : Stanley I.ane-Poole ; Don P'ranciseo Coello 
de Portugal ; l.e General Mirza M. Ali Khan ; J. D. Rees; A. Vauibcry; 
l,c C'lievalier Xenophon V.alevritis ; J. Louis de Zielinsky ; Pro^. Dr. E. M. 
Forchhammer; C'harles H. H. Wright; Henri Gordier; Le Baron J. 
de Bay^; J. V'an den Gheyn ; Mountstuart 1 C. Grant Dulf; * Roper 
l.ethbridge; C. Bendall ; * H. E. L. Meletopoulo ; B. K. L. Rai; 
Abdulghafur Khan ; Elie Coudri ; R. S. Charnotk, and others. 

250 vote for London, 50 for Paris, 18 for Oxford, 4 for -Switzerland, 2 for 
Belgium, and i for India. (.)nly 4 vote for a year later than 189*1. 

FIRST GENERAL CMEETING IN LONDON. 

In accordance with the N.B. on page cxviii, a meeting of English repre¬ 
sentatives of the International Assembly of Orientalists, then consisting of 
157 Signatories of the (’ircul.ir dated Paris, the loth of October, 1889, ''axs 
held at the German Athchicum, in London, on Wednesday, the rsth 
January, j8yo, at whicli llie following Resolutions were accepted :— 

1. “'I'liat the Signatories express their {jr.ateful appreciation of tlie most hospil.rhie 
manner in wliicli (trieiilaliht-s from all parts of the world have heen leceiveti hy II..M. King 
( tscar II. and the people-, of Sweden and Norway." 

2. “I'llAT rill'. ORIC.lNAl. I'KI.NCIPI i:s OF lin: I.\ rKKNATION.VI. C’oNCKhSS (.iF 

Diiif.n I'Ai.is'j's, AS i..An> iiow.x .VI ['I.S Flusr MKMivc i.v Paris, i.v 1873, ix iiic 
• .St.VTC IS I IKI'I .M Ill's .VlMiPIl’.S I'.VU I, .tssi-. M II r.f. K 1 N I |:k \ V I'lOX.VI.E ’ HE .MVIX- 
r.VI.NII) IX I HEIR I\ I CORI I V." • 

3 . “ 'I'h.U London he the scat of the ne.xl Congress, fioin the 1st to the lOtli Septein- 
her, 1891.'’ 

4. “ Tliat the subscription he Zt. “r -5 francs, for ever}’ member, native or visitoi, 
lady or gentleman, spiecialist or othei. 

5. ‘‘That the Cominiltees [)ropo.sed by the french tjeneral A.sscmhly for the various 
((lunlrie.s (with power t<.) aild to their number) be aecejited, and that the English Org.inizing 
C ummiltec for the nc.xt Congrcs.s,thiis electeil,place itself in comnuuiication with tlie abovc- 
mcntioncsl Commiltce.s, and with ()rientalist.s generally, in order to receive and give eaily 
information of the <[ueslions to be diicussed at the next Congiess, to suggest subjects or 
methods of inquiry to specialists ami Iravcllcr.s, to arrange for prize e.ssay.s .and otlier awards 
to .suniniari/c the researches made on every field of Oricnt.al learning since 1S86, and to 
propose measures for the cultivation of Oriental studies in various countries as indicated 
in the enclosed circular." 

6. “That no special jirivileges or distinctions of any kind lie accepted by any member, 
ilclegate, or office-holder (as such) of the Congress, except what the Congress itself may 
iolder for services rendered to science or in furthering the aims of tlie Congress.” 

7. “That there be only two banquets, one at the beginning and the other at the end 
of the Congress, and only two excursions out of London (say to the Universities of Oxfonl 
and Cambridge) after the conclusion of the labours of the Cgonress. ” 

8. “ That the prize .and other awards be, as far as possible, equally distributed among 
the various branches of Oriental learning.” 

9 - “That the English Committee of Organization be empowered to arrange for grants 
and donations towards the general or any special objects of the Congress, and to receive 
the subscriptions of members. 

10. “ That the ICiiglish memb’evs and others who wish to receive one or more foreign 
* Signs the Resolutions on next page. 
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members in their houses during the time that the Congress is held be'pleased to comftiuni- 
eale the numljer they can so accommodate to any member of the English Committee, at 
an early date, for due notincation.” 


Paris.— Tlie following letter of in%'itation to Orientali.sts on behalf of the 
lilnglish Comnuttee of Organi/ation has been suggested by the Members 
of the Commission Administrative of 1873 and other Signatories of the 
1 )eclaration : — 

Monsieur el honui e Collegiie, 

Ni)us avons riiomuatr ile voii-. informer que le 9“ Congres International des 
Ciiciilalisles doil se rcunir a I.oinlres dii i an 10 SeiUcuihrc, 1891, sous la ]>rcsidencc 
d’honneur dc Sir Henry Kawlinson (since succeeded by Sir 1 ’. Cohpdioun, and then l)y 
Lord llaHairy). 

l.es liuit ('ongre-i piece<lents se sont reiinis a Paris (1873!, l^ondres {1874), St. I’etcrs- 
Ixairg (1S76), Florence (I<S7S), Jteilin (1S81), Lcyde (18841, Vienne (1886), Stockhohn 
Christiania (1889). 

I .e lieu de reunion du 9*= Congres n’ayant pas etc ilesigne a Slockhohn-Christiania, le 
devoir de ilesigner le lieu dc la prochaine assemblee revenait de droit a I’aris. 

l.es Menibres fondateurs ilu Cr>ngres dc Paris out trausmis regulierement leurs pouvoiis 
an Cumite de Londics. 

I. e pri\ dc la cotisation est de 25 francs. On pent .souscrire che/, M. Leroux, Libraire, 
28, Rue Ponaparte, Paris. 

H. Ci>ui)iKR, Lk Vai.i.ois, C l !•:. Hn.iiAN, Cuoiziicu, Ros.w, 

J, . <.,‘aui!.\, J. OinuiRr, J’l. M. i>k Montjat, J. Hamv, I.kitnkk. 

Ravisi, Ziki.i.nski, A. Ar.Hoiiv, C. Li'cas, 


The following Resolutions were jirepared by a Committee of Signatories 
in Paris and submitted to the Cknkkal As.semiu.v held in Paris on the 
31st March, 1890;— ■ 

RKSOLUTIONS,. 

Res. I. —Dyclaralion : sont illegales et eontre les .Statlits de 1873 ; 

(cl) La constitution du Comile nomme a. Christiania. 

(/') 'J oule modification appoitee aux dits Staluls si clle n’est opeu'ee cohformement .1 
PArtiele 19. 

(<■) Une organisation gouvcrncmentale-offieiellc des Congres par, avec, on sans itii 
Inslitut pernianent. 

(c/) 1,’exigcnce de riualifications qnelconques pour radmissiou coniine Mcmbrc de- 
futui's Congres sauf ctlle prescrite par PArtiele 4 des dits Statuts. 

{,■) 'I'oule tentative pour doniier it /'‘^slcriori nn semblant de legalite a la constitution 
foneiereiiient illegale du Comite nomine a Christiania par une “ (ca/Ai/'/o/i,” corporative 
ou iiidividucUe, qne n’est yias aulorisi'e par les Statuts, de nouveaux Menibres jiour les 
p.ays (|in n’oiil pas etc reprdsentes dans le dil Coinile, lors sa fondation. 

Res. 5.—Constitution d’lin bureau parini les Menibres fraiiyais signalaires de la 
Circulaire du lO C>Clobrc, 1889, pour cooperer avec le Coniite organisateur anglais el les 
aulres Coniites ou Delegiies eii dilTerents pays aux buts sus-mentioiiiies et au succes du 9^. 
Congres international des Orientalistcs tpii doit elre tcmi a Loiidres du l au 10 Septcni- 
bre, 1891. . . . 

Res 9.—Pour assurer une organisation homogene au Congres de 1891, PAsseniblee 
adjoint au Comite fraii^ais M. le Doctcur Leitncr avec Ic litre de Secretaire-organisateur 
Delegue aupres les Coniites etrangers, specialement aupres du Coniite anglais. 


'I'hc General Assembly of Founders and Signatories of the Declaration 
of Paris, dated loth October, 1889, convened by Baron Textor dc Ravisi, 
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founder of the first French National Congress of Orientalists and Senior 
Member of the Comite de I’ermanence International of 1873, passed the 
following Resolution on the basis of the first five Resolutions : -- 

KI-.SOLUTIUX. 

“ Les siynataires tie la ]>rotcstation contie los a;»is'.emenls tiu f.'omite ((iii -^Vst 
nomme a la fin clii Congres Christiania, (Icclarent niilles ct contraiix's au\ Statuts 
Ics resolutions prises a cetto occasion ; reconiiaissent, an contraire, la legalile tin Coinite 
anglais de I.ondies, lui cn donnent actc et s'en renieltcnl a lui du soin de- c>)r.vo!iiicr le 
procliaiu (.’ongics a Ta)ndrcs cn 

The Trench National Committee is forme<I in accordance with Itesolution 6. Tlv,- 
other Resolutions are also accepted. 

<;. W. T.i:itni-.ij, 

1 lelegate of the I'.iiglish to the Paris Signatories. 

Te .Secret.iire-Ccueral, T. iSI. ok Mon rjAf. 

4.), Rue de Rennes, Paris, jlsl March, 1S90. 

Ri'.sor.tJi'iox (IK jiiK Fkicnch Nationai, CoMMit tKi-; 01 thk .prir 

Sf.i’tk.mukk, 1890. 

“ 'I'he Connniltcc expresses its jirofound gratitude to the new President, 
Sir Patrick Cohiuhoun, and to the other new members, as also to the old 
members who have worked from the beginning to ensure tlie success of 
tlie Ninth Congress of Orientalists The Committee confirms Dr. Leitner 
in his capacity of organizing delegate of the Ninth Congress of Oriental 
ists ; congratulates him on his persistent activit)', which has already united 
350 signatories, and on the devotion which he has brought to bear on tlic 
ac.coinplishment of his task, and in the struggle which he maintains in 
order to defend the liberly of science and the indei)eiKlencc of scholar.s. 
It begs him to take no notice of sterile discussions, and to concentrate his 
efforts towards the f’ongress meeting at the place originally fixed -namely, 
in London, in 1891.” 

At a meeting of the French National Committee (including the represen 
tatives of tlie Commission Administrative of 1873 and of the Ccamite de 
Permanence), held at Paris on tlie 14th March, 18191, .at the rooms of the 
Societ (3 I.itteraire Internationale, the following Resolution was passed: 

“• I-c ComitL- Naliiin.il fruiu.ui:, declare ii’acoir iluiiiic a pcixeimu-.nUrc qu .'i M. Ic 
Dr. Lcitucr Ics puiiv.oirs iu-ccs>..aircs jnuir con-^tilucr mi ComiU- (rorgauisatioa du 9'"^ 
Cougics international dcs Orioiilaliste-’, il dement toutes les assertions contraires el incile 
M. le Dr. i.eitner a hater autant fine possible lef. iireji.natifs <lu IX'' (.'angres pour qu'il 
soil tenu a la date ct a IVudroil deja manpic (Septeml>re, 1891, .1 Londres)." 
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THIi OELOES OF SUMATRA. 


(BkINT: IlXTRACTS ERO.M THE DiARV OK M. J. ClAINIl) 


A Mi.iNTH after Icavini^ Paris, in May, 1890, I disembarked 
at Singapore, whence I soon started for the south of 
Sumatra, in order to visit the country of the Orang*OeIoe 
([ironounced “ Ooloo,” and which is jiropcrly transliterated 
as “ l.Uu,” “ Oeloe” beinu^ the Dutch rendering of the sound). 
I also wished to seethe rich plateau of Passumah. The voy¬ 
age from Singa[jore to I’alembourg lasts a day and a night. 
A great number of islands, as yet little known, are along the 
route, rendering the trip very picturesque, the sight of the 
land being almost constant, with the exception of a few 
hours. We then enter the Kocraa .Soensang, a branch of 
the Moessi, which we ascend for a few hours, in order to 
reach Palembourg, where I go on shore by means of such a 
light canoe (pirogue) that the least shock would upset it; a 
high Hood is the shortest way for reaching the hotel. 

The town, which is the ancient capital of the Sultans of 
Palembourg, is the seat of the Dutch Resident, whose palace 
adjoins the old Bantang. or fort, in the centre of the town. 
The population, amounting to about 60,000, is divided into 
Malays, Arabs, Chinese, and a few hundred Itiiropeans, 
mostly officials and merchants. The town counts several 
suburbs, extending along the river for more than ten kilo¬ 
metres (about eight mile.s), and offering a curious aspect. 
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liaviiig paid the obligatory visits to the authorities, in order 
to obtain permission to travel in the country, I avail my¬ 
self of the offer of a Dutch planter, who was about to attempt 
a trip to the foot of the Dempo, in order to start by the 
steamer which he had enea'^ed for himself and his coolies. 
At last, on the 20th August, we start, ascending the IMoessi 
for six hours, and then entering the Lemattang, its principal 
aflluent, which we shall have to ascend to its extreme point 
of navigability. A stoppage on the 2<Sth August enables me 
to visit a pretty village, on the granaries of which I notice 
bizarre characters intended to keej) an account of the grain 
stored therein. 

Young marriageable girls seem to serva; as strong-bo.xes 
for their families; for all the property of their parents is 
transformed into lu?avy bracelets which cover the arms ig) 
tf> the shoulders, leaving scarcely the wrists fn^e. The day 
of their marriage they put aside these ornaments, which arc 
then worn by the sister lu.-xt in age, if there be any. 

The farther we proceed into the interior, the lighter does 
the toilet of women become ! A simple ha/n, rolled round 
the body and kept up by the breast, scarcely reaches the 
knees and forms the costume of most women. Indeed, the 
men are far more clothed, most w(iaring a earouQ-, a waist¬ 
coat, a scarf, and a turban. Besides, most of the work being 
done by women, their husbands have all the more time to 
attend to their toilet. 

On the evening of the 2<Sth August wc disembark at 
Moeri-Enim, about 1S6 miles from Palembourg. Thence 
we shall have to travel on foot. Two days were spent in 
preparation for the transport of the luggage cf the planter ; 
and on Saturday, the 30th August, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, we left by a road which rose gradually into the 
mountain, offering at times superb views. At 10 o’clock we 
entered the country of the Orang-Oeloes, by a bridge closed 
and guarded by a group of natives armed with lances and 
kriss. The day after we reached Lahat, an important tele¬ 
graphic centre, whence I could photograph the curious peak 
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of Bockili Segcllo, the cleiiuded point of wliich seems to 
menace heaven, and which has not yet been ascended. 

After two days of rest, we resume our route, the country 
becomes more mountainous ; superb plains succeed wooded 
mountains, showing here and there indigenous coffee- 
plantations ; deep precipices, which we cross on covered 
bridges, occasionally break the road; howling monkeys, 
tlisturbcd by our presence, make a deafening noise, which 
follows us up to Bandar, the last fortified point occupied by 
a Dutch garrison in this part of the Residency, We arc- 
well received by the officers and the ComptroHer, and 
accordingly spend two days to rest ourselves. 

Sunday, the 7th September, at 7 o’clock, we resume our 
march, which has become more tig’ing by the constant 
ascent and the stilling heat which, we encounter. At the 
liottom of [)rofound gorges sparkle the sources of the 
Lemattang; arborescent ferns extend their leaves like 
parasols, as if to invite us to seek shelter under their 
sluule against the hery sun which exhausts us. Then the 
rich [ilateau of Passumah unrolls before our e)es, whicli 
are fixed on the Denipo, the superb outlines of wdiich are 
strongly marked on the sky, surrounded at a distance by 
the fringed chain w^hich serves as a frontier to its domain. 
At last, at I o’clock, we reach the Passang-Grahan (rest- 
house) of Pager-A lam, the end of the journey of my com- 
[lanions, nearly in the midst of our excursion into this region. 

The Oeloe people at first sight differs little from the 
Malay, whose costume and exterior it possesses ; but the 
difference becomes marked, as soon as it is closely examined, 
because, never having adopted Muhammadanism, their 
social life is very different. They are more hospitable, less 
suspicious ; their women are free, though timid towards 
strangers. Marriage engages the husband in the service of 
the wife’s family; divorce is rare. Marriage is celebrated 
with the following curious ceremony: In front of the 
bride’s house is suspefnded an immense balance, with large 
wooden scales, the whole adorned with leaves. On one of 
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these scales, the parents of the girl have deposited fruit, rice, 
fuel for the hearth, some cocoa-nuts, and a little kid. On 
the corresponding scale, the bridegroom should deposit 
before sunset the i>resents which he makes to his intended, 
till the balance sinks in his favour; at this very moment the 
girl leaves the house, approaches the bridegroom with the 
acclamation of those present, and the ceremony is concluded 
by a meal in common and by dances of a very monotonous 
rhythm, the cadences of which are accompanied by thti 
movements of the bod3\ 

The houses, built on piling, are small ; a raised bedstead, 
a hearth, and a few tablets form the entire furniture ; the 
bamboos which constitute the sides and the flooring, suffice to 
give light and ventilation to its rooms, to which the ascent 
is effected by means of a piece of wood cut into notches so 
as to serv(^ as the ladder. 

Kver\' village is governed by a “ Creo,” or chief, -who 
wears, as a sign of authority, a goldwoven pantaloon, with 
which the Dutch Government furnishes him; his powers are 
very limited, for he can do nothing without the advice of 
the ekk;rs, who control all his acts. 'I'heir principal occu- 
patitin consists in smoking cigarettes, and training fighting 
cocks, their ruling passion being to bet mi tln^se savage 
amusements ; they also generally take care of the children, 
whilst tlie women do all tlic hard work. They principally 
grow'^ rice, their staple food, and cocoa-nut trees, the fruit of 
which, reduced into thin threads, forms the basis of hart (our 
“ curry”). The women are little clothed, but still haveawery 
modest attitude ; some wa)idd be even pretty, if they had not 
the sad habit of spoiling their teeth, and masticating cyori. 

'I'hursday, the i ith September, I left in company with 
the Dutch Lieutenant Van der Ilcew^e, who desired to 
ascend the Dempo with me. We took some provisions 
and, followed by three porters, we .started at first along a 
pretty good road, then crossed ricefields and watercourses, 
the latter on bridges made of big bamboos placed one by the 
side of the other, or else climbing rocks, hoping to reach the 
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Kampong of Goenang Agocii (2,800 feet) before nightfall, 
in order to rest and procure a guide for the ascent. Un¬ 
fortunately, as it is impossible to know through natives 
the exact distance or the time required to go from one point 
to another, we ■v\{,ere surprised by the night, which rendered 
our position very dangerous, as the road was very broken, 
and tigers abound in that region ; at last, at half-past seven 
o’clock we heard a noise, and were fortunate enough to be 
heard by a native of the Kam[)ong, wlio guided us there in a 
h.w minutes. 'I'lie cliief gave us a house; for the night, and 
next day we engaged, not without difficulty, a guiile. The 
natives could not understand why we should visit tlieir 
mountains. 

A path through the jungle brought us to the virgin 
forest, which we crosseil in following the tracks of wild 
(depliants, who, strange;]y enemgh, pass when; only a goat 
could follow. Often wc had to cut our way with a sword, 
and as oftem the peculiar odour of the tiger obliged us to be 
cautious ; fortunately w<; did not see any. Night surj^rised 
us before we readied the summit, so we installeel ourselves 
in the damp and sticky moss in order to .->penel the night, 
having only a little wine to comfort us, for the wood was 
too wet to burn—a great disappointment for our thinly clad 
natives, whose ill-humour compelled us to watch by turns 
in order to avoid any disagreeable surprise by them. With 
what joy we hailed daj’break, shaking our stiffened botly 
and resuming our march in climbing forward through the 
brushwood till we reached the summit of the Dempo, an 
hour after, soon to descend it and cross the long and narrow 
plateau which separates it from the Merapi volcano, wliich 
we ascended after taking a comforting cup of hot broth, 
which made us forget the troubles of the preceding night ! 
At 9.30 I reached the culminating top of the crater, the 
barometer marking 9,000 feet. I sincerely believed that I 
was the first European who had done so, till 1 learnt, a few 
months later, that an English naturalist, Mr. Forbes, of 
Singapore, had ascended it seven years previously. 
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After having- taken the different bearings of the volcano 
and some photographs, \vc descended, in order to recross 
the Dcnipo so as to return to the Kampong, which we 
reached at 6 o’clock in the evening, again taking posses¬ 
sion of our house, which was soon invaded^by the principal 
inhabitants and tw^o pretty dancing-women, who did us the 
honour of displa^dng their talents. 

Sunday, the 14th September, we returned to Pager 
Alam, where I rested a few days, having hurt my two heels; 
but as 1 had not come to stay in a country where the 
smallest wounds last for months, I engaged a native with 
great difticulty to take me in his pcdati\ or bullock-cart, 
to Tebbing-Teggie, the extreme point of navigability of the 
Moessi, which I wanted to descend down to Palembourg. 

Saturday, the 21st September. To-day is tlte coffee-fair, 
so I took a photo of the natives, who are very hostile. I 
took two groups with my detectiv^e apparatus, which nearly 
trot me into trouble ; so I have to be more careful. I had 
to wait till the 24th, as the natives would not let me have 
a conveyance to cross the Passumah plateau ; however, 
thanks to the influence of the enlightened Haji, I got one 
at 7 o’clock this morning. The road crosses the forest to 
Padang Bornay (15 pals). The natives are unsympathetic, 
the guides arrogant ; if I could only walk! but I am alone, 
and at the mercy of the natives- In the afternoon I pass 
near the sources of the Moessi, crossing it several times on 
bamboo bridges; then at 3 I reach the jjlateau so famous 
for its coffee culture; and an hour after I arrive at Padang- 
Bornay. 

Thursday, the 25th September. Mountainous and tiring 
route ; cross the Moessi, above dangerous rapids, by means 
of a bamboo paddle ; a little farther on I again cross the 
same river on bamboo bridges, and arrive at Talang-Padang 
at 3 o’clock. Here there was a Dutch Comptroller, who 
received me most cordially ; I complained to him of my 
guide, with the happie.st result for the rest of my journe3^ 
for I am not sure that it was not owing to the guide that 
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the natives refused to do anything for me. Happily I 
arrived at T. ebbing-Teggie, where I was received by the 
officers of the garrison, who gave me 1 )read and eggs and a 
■praholu, or coffee pirogue, by which I descended the Moessi 
to I’alembourg. 

Saturday, 27 th September. All the officers accompanied 
me to the pirogue, tlie Captain, (1. P. Wetselaar, warmly 
recommending me to its owner, and making him responsible 
for my life—a very necessary precaution, as tlu*. dangers of 
the navigation rendca* It e.asy for the crenv to get rid of a 
stranger who is so imprudent as to trust to tliem, without 
being protected by the Dutch authorities. 

'I'he prahoTO, which is to be my home for a week, is very 
cleverly constructed, out of an immense^ tree, has at the 
sides a well-[) 0 sed plank, and at llic back a kind of cabin 
filled with coffee ; it is surmounted liy a small platform on 
which is the owner, steering witli his left foot and holding 
in his hand a long bamboo to accelerate the evolution of 
the skiff. I'he front, also filled with coffee, is covered 
with mats, on which squat four rowers, whilst astride the 
prow is seated a paddler, who aids in directing th(i l^oat 
through the dangerous rapids which we cross. 'I'he rapidity 
of the current may be inferred from the. fact that it takes 
forty-five days to ascend the river and that the descent ol 
three-fourths of it is effected in three days, stopping at 
nightfall. The remaining fourth takes four days and four 
nights, the rowers relieving each other in turns. At last, 
on the 3rd October (h'riday), I reached Palembourg safely, 
and two days later 1 disembarked at .Singapore. ( Whence 
M. Clalne travelled to the district of the Independent 
Batak-Karo and made the interesting discoveries which he 
communicated to the Oriental Congress.) 


J. Cl.AIXK. 




A MARCH THROUGH THi: GREAT 
PERSIAN DESERT. 

By C. E. BiDDUi.rn. 

It is strang(i to observe the vaj^ue fears and .superstitions 
which, in the minds of the more settled population in the 
neighbourhood, surround the vast e.xtent of barren and, 
as far as lAiropcans are concerned, almost unexplored 
country, known as the Great Desert of Persia. So little are 
they acquaintcxl with these regions, into which they rarely 
venture themselves, that there is nothing which they are not 
ready to believ(‘. regarding the wonders and horrors to be 
seen there, and described by those whottt the overpowering 
calls of superstition,—as in the case of pilgrims to the sacred 
shrine of Meshed,—or business,—as in that of the camt;l 
owners who gain their living by transporting merchandiser 
to and fro, between the towns and villages on either side of 
this desert,—have compelled, however unwillingly, to visit 
the strange region. 'These even hurry along the beaten 
tracks which hav^e been traversed for unknown centuries, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, thankful to get 
each day to their journey’s end, without having encountered 
devil, monster, or bandit, and to find there a supply of water 
sufficient for their needs, but utterly ignorant of anything 
regarding the country they liave passed through, beyond 
that portion of it which lay within a few hundred yards of 
their path. And yet such is the scene of absolute desolation 
which encounters the eye in every direction as one marches 
on hour after hour and day after day through these vast 
solitudes, and the weirdness of the appearances of the forms 
assumed by the ragged and broken outlines of the sterile 
ranges of hills and mountains which rise abruptly at intervals 
from the otherwise level surface of the plains,—rendered 
still more grotesque and imposing through the dryness and 
clearness of the atmosphere, which magnifies their dimension 
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tenfold and equally exaggerates the relief between light and 
shade, till a little bush appears in the distance like a big 
tree, and a trifling rock like a huge mountain, while the 
mountains themselves appear covered with all sorts of 
fantastic appearances, in the forms of castles, precipices, and 
black, awesome abysses,—so strange and imworldlike is the 
landsca])e thus presented on all sides, that even to the 
prosaic and well-balanced mind of the European traveller 
the desert is not without its charms, if only on account of 
the strange fjualms which the extreme solitude of the scene 
and the unaccustomed appearances wl^ich thero surround 
him produce upon his mind. The only beings who fre<picnt 
these j)arts are* scattered l)ands of th(^ “ Ibyats,” or wander¬ 
ing tribes of Persia, who graze iIkmi' ilocks in thc^ more; 
favoLircal portions, where a supply of water sufficient for the 
purpose of su[)[)orting tlieir limited numbers is to be found ; 
and tliese, in the wildness of tlKur manners and appearance, 
accord well with the surroundings amidst which they spend 
their lives. 

Our first day’s c.xjierience of this uncanny region was not 
on th(‘ whole unfavourable. It is true tliat we had to march 
si.xtei!!! miles on end bo.ftire we could reach any water, that 
\v{^ lost (uir way amidst tlie labyrintii of low hills in the 
centre of which the particular sjiring which was the goal of 
our day’s march was situated ; and that all our servants and 
followers were of the most resolutely despondent frame of 
mind regarding the proposed line of march, and were deter¬ 
mined that we were all fated to die of thirst, or in some 
strange or violent manner in the desert ; also that the spring 
Itself, when we found it, was so brackish in its taste we 
could hardly drink it, and so limited in the amount it sup¬ 
plied that our camctls and mules could onl)'drink by detach¬ 
ments, each successive one waiting till the little hollow in 
the ground whicli it filled, and which had been completely 
emptied by the one [ireceding it, had had time to fill itself 
again. In spite, however, of these little desagt'diucntsi' 
the air which w’e breathed was fresh and bracing, and the 
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temperature so deliciously cool, that the discomfort resulting 
from them appeared hardly worth considering, compared 
with the general sensation ex]:)erienced of health and enjoy¬ 
ment. 

As night fell, our servants, having exhausted their alarms 
regarding the perils to be encountered from risk of thirst 
or starv^ation, h^id a fresh access on account of those Avhich 
they imagined tliey might be likel}^ to incur from robbers ; 
and nothing would satisfy them but that our armament of 
rifles and rev'olvers slioxild be distributed amongst them, 
equipped .with which they patrolled the camp all night, 
while we slept in peaceful security under such ample pro- 
t(iction. The night passed without any occasion for resorting 
to extremes, and we arose refreshed by our slumbers to 
continue our journey to the next spring, which in this case 
lay about twenty-five miles distant amongst the recesses of 
the Siah Kab, or Black Mountains, which stand out as an 
imjxortant feature in the general landscape, being visible 
for many miles on all sides, d'hese mountains have always 
had an unenviable reputation, as being, on account of their 
inaccessibility, the haunts of all sorts of outcasts and 
refugees from other parts of Persia, and similar dx^sperate 
characters ; so much so, that Shah Abbas the great,—who 
appears to have been the only one of the sovereigns of 
Persia, within memory, who had any sense of duty towards 
his country and his subjects,— caused no less than three 
strongly fortified caravansarais to be built, within about ten 
miles of each other, in spots where water was procurable 
amidst the valleys of these mountains; so that travellers 
might, within the protection thus afforded, feel themselves 
secure from all danger at the hands of the lawless popula¬ 
tion which haunted the neighbourhood. And here these 
caravansarais still stand, though in a lamentable condition 
of ruin; for not only have none of this monarch’s successors 
had the public spirit to keep them in repair, but it is even 
said that one of the earlier members of the present Kazar 
Dynasty, in an inconceivably childish spirit of jealousy at 
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the greatness of his predecessor, truly Oriental in its charac¬ 
ter, did his utmost to destroy them. In spite, however, of 
this barbarous treatment and the ravages of time, these 
buildings, thanks to the substantial manner in which they 
were erected, still afford a considerable amount of shelter 
to the traveller, if not the degree of protection for which 
they were intended in former times. 

Shah Abbas appears indeed to have been an unaccount¬ 
ably enlightened monarch to have been ]>roduced in such 
an obstinately non-progressive country as Persia. Plad it 
been any other country or people that wttre conc(?rned, one 
would have said that he had been before his times ; in a 
Mohammedan country, however, all times are the same, for 
the idea of any advancement proportionate to the duration 
of tlui national c.xistence is ciuite oi>i)Osed to all the ideas 
current amongst the followers of a religion to whic:h every 
other consideration is suboialinatc, and the main principles 
of the teaching of which Is l)as(.;d u[)on a doctrines of fatalism, 
according to which th(! greatest duty of mankind is to accej^t 
everything which may occur, whether inevitable or no, as 
the will of (icjd, and that to attcan])t to evadt; it by any 
personal exercise of energy or authority is nothing less 
than an impious interference with His decrees. 

d'houiih the monarch Shah Abbas thus cannot be said to 
be before his times according to Mohamnu.dan ideas, he is 
a singular character amidst them, for wherever there ate to 
be; seen the ruins of a road, a bridge, a caravansarai, or an}' 
work intended for the benefit of mankind throughout Persia, 
its origin is invariably ascribed to him. Wt; did not camp 
at either of thestt caravansarais, as the water there, though 
abundant and to all appearance as bright and jnire and 
sparkling as could be seen, was, we found on trial, too salt 
to be drinkable by those unaccustomed to its flavour ; and 
we continued our march a few miles farther on, where the 
water was less tainted by minerals. Here we determined 
to halt for a day before undertaking the long march which 
lay between us and the next reliable supply of water, distant 
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about forty miles off, across a plain covered with salt in¬ 
crustation known locally by the term Kavir. b'arly next 
morning we ascended the highest points of the mountains 
to view the neighbourhood, and trace out if possible our 
proposed route, and here \vc were rewarded by the prospect 
of one of the most [>eculiar sights it had been our fortune to 
look upon, and one, too, as unexpected as it was strange, for 
the v'cry existence of this wonderful natural phenomenon 
was, we fouml, completely unknown to the I'hiropcan popu¬ 
lation in Persia, none of whoni had ever had the enterprise 
to venture so far off the beaten track into these unpromising 
regions. At our feet la)', what looked like an immense 
frozen sea, but which was in reality a deposit of salt, which 
(.mtirely filled the hollow in the plains towards the south 
and stretched awciy as far as the eye could reach on either 
side, glittering in the sun like a sheet of glass. According 
to the accounts of the guides who had accom[)anied us, this 
vast deposit of salt was in reality of the consistency of ice. 
and, like the lattc:r, formed a coat of varying dt.'grees of 
thickness upon the surface of the water or swampy ground 
which lay beneath it. In places this incrustation attained a 
thickness of many feet, and in others an unknown dejjth, so 
that laden mules and camels could pass ovel* it with perfect 
safety ; elsewhere, however, where this was not the case, it 
would break beneath their weight did they venture upon it, 
and they would be forthwith swallowed up by the morass 
which lay below. The path across was tlius only known 
to those who were in the habit of traversing it, and a very 
little deviation on either side of this would probably involve 
certain destruction ; and many were the tales they recounted 
of the various travellers who had attempted to cross it 
without sufficient acquaintance with the route or at unfavour¬ 
able times, such as by day or in a storm, and had never 
been heard of again. 

It was very difficult, of course, to imagine how all this 
could be the case, as in a saturated solution of salt and water 
the salt would naturally be deposited upon the bottom, and 
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not caked upon the surface. But in spite of the strangeness 
of the story we found it to be quite correct, for, our curiosity 
being whetted by the accounts they then gave us, and the 
strange appearance before us, we determined tomarch straight 
across “ the jdain of salt,” instead of, as our intended route 
would have lain, round its edges ; upon consultation, how¬ 
ever, with our muleteers, we judged it wisest not to attempt 
this by day, as they told us that the glare would be so 
blinding that it would be almost impossible to avoid losing 
our way, while tlui brilliant moonlight,—for the moon was at 
its full,—offered every facility for marching by nigdit. We 
resolved, therefore, to start the next day so as to arrive at 
its margin, which was about twenty miles distant from our 
camp, by sunset. 

The next evening, accordingly, just as the sun was low on 
the horizon, found us approaching the brilliant white expanse 
which had attracted our attention so much on the j)revious 
day. d'his we found to be more immediatel)' surrounded by 
a stretch of swampy ground, through which wound a single 
j)ath, trodden into some degree of consistency by the traffic 
of ages. In the wintcu' the ground on gather side of this 
must constitute a regular morass, to judge from the skeletons 
lying about of animals who had wandered olt the track, and, 
apparently sinking into it, had been unable to extricate them¬ 
selves again, and thus died as they fell. Aft(.‘r following 
this track for about a couple of miles, we came upon the 
actual sheet of salt. This at the edge was soft and sloppy, 
like half-melted ice; but, as we proceeded, it gained more and 
more in consistency, till at a distance of three or four miles 
it resembled nothing more than very solid ice, strong enough 
to bear any weight. After marching for a further distance 
of five or six miles upon this strange surface, we halted, to 
e.xamine, as far as we could, its composition ; and by means 
of an iron tent-peg and a hammer, we endeavoured to detach 
a block to take with us ; but we found it far too hard for us 
to be able to make any impression, and though we succeeded 
in bending our tent-pins, we made no impression upon the salt 
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beyond detaching a few chips, which we were obliged to be 
satisfied with as the result of our laljours ; these we found to 
be of the purest white, and as hard as granite, though later 
on, in exposure to the damper air beyond the margin of the 
salt plain, they turned a greyish colour and lost a good deal 
of their consistency, becoming quite pliable in the hands. 
We were told that at this distance from the land the salt 
incrustation was man}' feet thick ; and this we could easily 
believt; to be the fact. Having complctcxl the examination, 
we continuetl our way ; and anything more weird and un- 
workllike than the scene which surrounded us, it would be 
difficult to imagine. The last gleams of daylight had ikjw 
disappeared, ami tlu^ moon was shining brightly upon our 
way. All round us lay a boundless expanse of the most 
brilliant white salt, glimmering like*, snow in its light, and 
unbroken by any relief to the dc;ad monotony of the effect 
thus i>roduced, exc(;])t in such casc;s as here and there a 
bush or a piece of stick, blown off the neighbouring plains, 
had got imbedded in its surface. Not a sound was to be; 
heard c.xcept the tramp of the animals and the clang of the; 
mule bells, while every now and then, as a high wind was 
blowing, a ])ie;ce of bramble or a wisp of grass would come 
racing past, along the li;vel surface in a gho’stly manner that 
was quite calculated to make one start. Tin; effect of the 
mc^onlight upe.n the white ground was to render things less 
disc(;rnibl(; than had wc; bec;n on land ; and we could easily 
understand how easy it must be to lose one’s way here, for 
once or twice, getting separated from the kaffila, we found 
that the only guiile to its j^osition was the sound of its 
bells. Tile track, moreover, was of the vaguest description, 
the only signs by which it could be distinguished being the 
trac(,;s left by previous kaflilas; and these occasionally failed 
us, so that more than once we found ourselves, to our con¬ 
sternation, wandering off the route on to a surface which 
had apparently never been touched by man or beast. 

We crossed the margin of the salt, on our entrance upon 
it about 6.30 p.m,, and marching steadily at an average 
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pace of not less then three and a half miles an hour, we' 
found ourselves at the other side about 3 a.m., and must 
thus have traversed a distance from ccIltc to edire of about 
twenty-five miles in a strait^ht line. From the vi(iw which 
we obtained at various points of the vast hollow in which 
this incrusUition is accumulated, and from the accounts of 
the people dwellinq;; near, we reckoned that the total I'xtent 
covered by it could not be less than about 400 scpiare mih;s, 
if only it stretched in the direction from east to west as far 
as it did in that in which we had crossed it, from north to 
south ; but, as far as wc could judge, it must hav(^ Extended 
much farther. 

It is clifficult to explain the origin of this strange phe¬ 
nomenon. It may l)e that this incrustation is the deposit 
accumulated in tlit^ vast low-lying plain in the course of 
centuries upon C(uituries, during whicli tlie rainfall and tlie 
annual meeting of the snows upon tin* mountains, besides 
the perennial streams which all drain into this basin, have 
brought down in their waters fn.Jin the strata of salt through 
which they have passed these incalculable (juantities of salt 
in solution. 'Fhe summer sun has dried up the water by 
evaporation, and left the salt deposit lying upon a soil more 
or Iciss saturated witli moisture. Tlu' layer of salt thus 
dc^posited has gaintxl in thickness and consistency year by 
year, till it has become, at a distance from its margin on 
either side, a solid homogeneous mass of the purest salt such 
as, in any other country tlian Persia, would constitute a 
natural tr(;asure of great value, for here there is no occasion 
for ntining expenses ; the salt has only to be broken up 
by dynamite or other means and carted away. but so 
deficient are the simplest means of communication in this 
country, that here it must lie, absolutely useless, thougli 
distant only about 100 miles from its capital, for want of 
any possibility of transporting it thither. 

After one day of welcome rest for man and beast, we 
started on a march of twenty-four miles, across an expanse 
of sand, to the nearest well. It is curious to notice, that 
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while to the north of the plain of salt no sand is visible, the 
whole of the southern side is covered with huge sand-hills, 
which stretch some fifteen or sixteen miles inland. Through 
the outskirts it was of these that our way lay, and weary 
work it was indeed for all of us, plodding through such 
heavy ground. As the day grew, moreover, the wind 
rose, and the air became filled with particles of sand, which 
inllamed the eyes, so that for a couple of days after¬ 
wards they did not recover from the effects. As we pro¬ 
ceeded, the plain of salt, which was on our right, gradually 
receded from us, till at our camping-ground it was only 
faintly visible in the distance. Here we found the remains 
of another old caravansarai, which had become so buried 
in the sand that we had to enter it by the roof, and a spring 
of delicious sweet water. And continuing our journey the 
next day for a distance of twelve or fourteen miles through 
the same sand, we found ourselves in the neighbourhood 
of Kashan and in the midst of civilization, at least such a 
degree of it as e.xists in Persia. 
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ROUGH ACCOUNTS OF I TINERARIES ITIROUGH THE 
HINDUKLISH AND TO CENTRAL ASIA. 

Rv Dr. G. W. LkitnM'.r. 

Koule JI. 

In connection with niy note in “ Routes in Dardistan,” I now jirojio.se 
to ytiiblish a .series of act:ounts whicli have been su])plied to me by native 
Indian or Central Asian travellers of i)Osition and trustworthiness, and 
wliich cannot fail, whatever their scientific or literary deficiencie.s, to be of 
tojiographical and ethnographical, if not of politic.il, value. I commence 
with the account of a loyal native Chief, who has had op])ortuniiies of com¬ 
paring Russian with P.ritish administration. The Chief first pa.sses quickly 
from J Kf,AT,.\UAi) TO G.\Nn.\.M.\K, thence to Tazin, Rutkhak, Ralahisar 
(where he left his sword with D... S...) ; he then yiroceeds from Kabul 
I'o (ai.vr.iKAR, a distance of 17 kds over a jilain) ; then stops at the Sahi// 
village, at the foot of the Hindukush, 1 t kds, and then goes on to say ; 
“ S,r/<h/: one road goes to the Hindukush and one to /dr/Vu'(a halt) i.f ki'is,*' 
over a mountain into .Afghan 'Turkistan. .linfird/), clistiict of Kundfiz, 

] 7 kds, plain ; .Anderab to Bazderfi ; then llaghban ; then Kobal (where 
there is a camp of Kabul troopers ag.unsl Uzb.ik rubbers), 14 k. in Haibak 
district to Haibak town ; stayed .at a small place of'Taslikurghaii, which 
has 6,000 houses, and is held by a Risfda (troop) of the Amir ; stayed at an 
intermediate cantonment established by Kabid ; then to Maz.ari Sliarif, 13 
kds fall belonging to Ralkh). l).uilaLabad (300 houses) ; thence to the 
river .Amu over a Reg (sandy and dusty jilac.e) /’// a /u/ggr of iioo horses, 
pai<l three doubleru])ees,+ took water with us (20 kds). 'Tliereare too men 
over the ferry for protection against raiding Turkomans. Sherdil Khan 
l.oinab gave me a passport to visit the Zifirat (shrine) of Khaja Rahauddin 
Natjshbandi, at Rokhara. Went on ferry with too cattle and 50 men, 
all day long, to the village of Talashkhan (500 h.) in Rokhfira territory, 
where we rested in the evening. Ne.xt day by road to Sher.aba<l, 7 kds, 
])Iain (2,500 h.) ; then to Chinan (600 houses), passing the Khirgo Nishin 
Khirgliiz and Uzbak, “living in huts” (also Zemindars) ; Cheshma-i-Hafiz, 
40 h., and a .Serai for travellers. Then again on to the plain ; m.ide a 
halt among the Khirg.i-nislun. Next diiy went on to the large city of 
Ghuzar (250,000 inhabitant;?, with villages, etc.). ('Thence to Karshi to 
Rokh.-ira) ■, thence to Karabagh (700 houses) ; to town of Chiraghtshi in 
Shehrsabz (Ch. has 3,000 h.), whence it is four miles distant. .Shehr.sabz is 

* Or about 20 miles. The i;eaiter shoutU notice tliat .such nl)l)rcvialion.s .as “ 14 kds. 
plain ” mean that “ the distance is 14 kds over generally a plain or ea>y ground ” ; “h” 
stands for houses. 

+ Or Brilish-Indian Rupees. 
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a beautiful place of 6,000 houses. (The Bokhara army has a band in 
Russian style, and is drilled in a Russian way ; it is better fed and clad 
than are the Afghans, but it is not .so brave.) Thence to Kiuib, .>000 
houses, and Bokhara troops ; did not stay there, but went to Takhta 
Karatsha, 10 kos : thence to K.urghantipp6 Bazar; thence to Samarcand, 
a paradise (500,000 inhabitants, two rivers) ; there is a Hakim and General, 
tlie place belongs to the White Czar=the Ak Badishah. There w'ere 12 
regiments of infantry, and 8 of cavalry there. Then to Jam, 4 kos (a large 
Russian force), 12 regiments of infantry', 4 of cavalry. I stayed with A.R. at 
Samarcand). There is a Russian cantonment between Jezakh and Samar- 
can<l, Kur, Khoshguru. ’J'he^i^unseveryii'/u'rcarcdirecti’dhncHirds Yasin, or 
Jjidia. I was nowhere molested in visiting Russian cantonments. Jezakh, 
'I'amburabad, little Bokhara ; Zamin, Uratijipa, a great town, .and among 
40,000 inhabitants there are 6 battalions and 8 regiments of infantry; Nau in 
Khojend district. Tlien Khojend,800,000 inhabitants,great army; Mahram, 
Beshaiih in Khokand, then to the city of Kliokand ; Karawullij)pa, 8 kos, 
jilain, Mnrghilan, a big city', 350,000 inhabitants with villages ; Minlippe, 
3,000 houses (or inhabitants?), .\rab;in ; IJsh, a large army (Kashghar is 
eleven days’ march). Indujan, big Russian army'; 150,000 (inhabitants), 
riicn to the Kokand river, 1 )erya .Sir, crossing to Namangan, big city 
and .army, thence returned to lnduj:in, tlien to ,\saka, 8 kds plain, 
9,000 inh.abilants and army (i cavalry, 4 infantry), then to .Shahrikh.an, 
6 kds, big city, 8,000 inhabitants or houses ; then to Kawa, 5 kds. 
IJtshkurghan, 10 kds, big city in'Khokand: thence into a valley to a 
r.,nngar, 17 kds, ])lain, at night, where there are Khirghiz subjects to 
Khokand; over a mountain into Alai, 13 kds, jjluin of Pamir, in¬ 
habited by Khirghiz, very cold ; then to C'hagh.dmak, 15 kds, pl.-iin, a 
small village, 100 houses of Khirghiz. District of Karateghin, which is 
subject to Bokhara (Alai being umlcr the Russians) ; Chaghalmak to 
Zankii, t 6 kds, jdain (horses are to he found everywliere for hire, accord¬ 
ing to dustance by Fars.ang). (At Sam.arcand one mule’s wheat load = two 
tlouble rupees ; a big sheep costs one rupee, and one and a half long- 
t.ailed sheep at Khokand, also one rupee. The fat of sheep is used 
instead of Ghi. flold and notes abound more than silver. (Abdurrah¬ 
man received 700 tungas=35o rupees )>er day, for self and eighty fol¬ 
lowers.) Silk Atlas one and a half y'ards is sold for one rupee, 'i'he 
Russian ladies are well dressed, and great respect is shown to them, d’he 
officers are very polite. 'I’here are free dispensaries, and schools in which 
Russian and the Koran are taught, (llaldi and black pepper from India 
is dear); there is no tyranny, and they are e.xactly like the English ; the 
Russians live in bung.alows. 'I'hc K.izis and the man who be.ats the drum 
at night for Ramazan are paid by the Russians; sanitation is well attended 
to ; all the troops are Europeans, except the Noghais, who are 'I'artars. 
I wa.s much struck at Khojend by seeing the cavalry mounted according 
to the colour of the horses. (Gold is said to come from Kashgar and 
Khokand, but I have not seen the mine.) Camels abouml and are eaten. 
Zankh to Kila-i Lab-i . 4 b (300 houses), 16 kos, plain, to a village Shbkh 
darh, (300 houses). 
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It is a fine country; the people talk Persian, and are Sunnis (belongs to 
Pokhara). 

Kii.a-i Lau-1 Ah, governed by a llokhara Kardar, ealleil Hakim iSIu- 
haumiad Nazir Beg, at a Fort Gluirm to Shughdaiey, 12 kbs, plain, on horse¬ 
back all along to Saniarcand (goo I1.), Shughdaivx to Fort (Iharm, 3 k. (1,500 
houses or inhabitants), (lharm l(j Childara, a xillage in Derwaz, plain, 17 k. 
])ac,ka (buggies do not go there), 150 h. ; thence to KhaxYaling, Bazar, 1,000 
h. (in the District of Kulab), 17 kbs, plain ; carriages can go ; thence to the 
city of Koiab 14 kos, plain (Kolab is under Bokhara) (ivas formerly 
governed liy Karlshin Khan, a raider), whose brother Serakhan is at 
Kiibul. Koiab, 6,000 houses, is a fine city, and there arc six other cities 
belonging to it (Khawaling, Knngar, etc.); thence to Sar-i-Chaslnna, lo 
kbs, ])lain ; carriages i-an go (200 houses) ; thence to Barak, .40 h. on the 
Ainu 4 kbs, a warm jilace like Koiab generall) ; c'lo.-iS into .Sampti (60 h.), 
in the district of Roslak, belonging to lladakhshan (]iaid 4 annas for con¬ 
veyance of five horses costing me 3 tolas in Koiab-: 30 rupees}; to Chayap 
city, 2,000 houses (Jews are wealthy and not opjtresseil, and at Koiab 
there are jews and Hindus, the latter with no families). Jews wear front 
curls, and have furs; women are handsome, but are dressed like Mussulman 
women ; men, however, wear caps and narrow irouser.s, not turbans, as a 
rule, or wide trousers, 'riie Jews in 'I'urkcstan are very clean. “ T/ny 
lui'i'c a Icantiny like the Sha^tras of ilie Panili/sl’ Tliey lend money to the 
Khan of Brikhara. ('The utensils arc of china.) 

Mare’s milk is much consumed cooked with meat, and has a highly 
intoxicant effect. Ghaxap to Ros/ak, 8 kbs, plain, 2 Afghan regiments of 
cavalry, .4 regiments of infantry (there are also ,-,owie troops at Chayap) 4,000 
Itouses. B.izar well-frequented ; springs ; is a hot place. Atunjulab, 12 kbs, 
plain, carriages can go (00 houses) ; i-aizabad if> kbs, great city and large 
Afghan force (3,500 houses?). I stayed at Barak, 10 kbs ; a nice place for 
illustrious strangers (100 hotises) ; plenty of Zemindars, very easy, itlain, full 
of fruit (apples, a])ricots, etc.) ; Chatiganin 9 kos, jdain (200 houses) ; Tir 
gaian (60 houses, of Mtu.us, the strange sect regarding which elsewhere) 

1 I kbs, plain, with the exceptioti of a small b.ad bit, over which horses, how 
ever, can go, called Rafatj - Parri in Punjabi. Ibom 'l irgavan to Zerkhan 
in Zelnik, 14 kbs, plain, but <'arriages cannot go. Zebak is a fine cool 
]dacc. Its great Mtilai, Sayed Alidnrrahim, has lied to Arkari in Chitral. 
Zerkhan has 500 Khassa<lars of Kabul (even the infantry there have 
Innses), and 150 houses. Zerkhan to Shikashlm, small fort, ri kb.s, i)]ain, 
300 houses in villages all round; it is now well garrisoned with Kabulis 
(2 k. from Shikashlm are the ruby mines worked in winter tiear Charau on 
the road to Shignan). (In the time of Mir Shah rubies as large as candles 
were said to be got, lighting up the place.) “I.,ajvard’' (I.apis lazuli) 
is got from Ytimgan, a village in mountain .above Jinn in Badakhshan. 
“ Kajvard ” is sold at a rupee of a Ru])ee size. (Cold streaks are often found 
in it.) Shikashlm to Kazi-dch, 10 kbs, plain (carriages could go) in 
Wakhan, which begins at Putr about half kbs from Shikashlm (another road 
from Shikashlm to Shignan in two days rvl? Chasann 10 kbs, plain, very 
cold ; thence 12 kos to a fort in Shignan. Kazi-deh has 40 houses. K.a/,i- 
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deh to Pigisth 12 kos, very plain, 15 houses of very wealthy people, all 
Mulais; Shoghor under Chitial, 500 houses. Fort over the Khatinza, 
Nuqsan and Dura passes from Zeibak all under Chitral; the first-named 
pass is open all the year round, but violent storms blow at the top. 

PiGiTSii TO Fort Panjah, a plain 12 kos; Ali Murdan Khan, its 
former ruler, is a refugee with Chilral ; 200 Afghan cavalry ; there are 5 or 
6 houses in the fort, and a number of villages round it (Zrbng, a warm mine¬ 
ral spring, 40 houses ; Kishni, 40 houses ; Gatskhbn, 30 houses. Above 
Pigitsh are other village.s. Khindat, 50 houses; supplies are most plentiful). 

From Panj.mi to Z.\ng (50 houses) ii kos, })lain (artillery could go) ; 
Z.\n(: to Sekiiaod 12 katcha kos, 200 houses, jilain, cold, much wheat, 
cattle, etc. ; here the J\nnir begins, 'rhence to trshak, 14 k. plain, except 
a small elevation, very cold (here there is a road to Yarkand, and another 
to Hunza ; the Wakhanis graze their cattle and flocks here in winter as 
there is abundant grass); Ushak to Fancar, ra kos, plain; the roads 
divide, of which the left one goes to Sarikol, and the right one to Ilunza. 
Cattle are kept there in winter by the Serhadd {)eople ; Langar to J 3 aikar:i 
S kos plain. 

JJakicak.v TO BauacundI, 12 kos over the Irshad Pir (somewhat steep 
and snow-covered on the AV'aklian side, but otherwise easy). Here there is 
a road on the other side to Babagundi (small town) ; place for Chazan 
Khan’s cattle (Dannkut). Babagundi is a famous shrine of Pir Irshad, 
where even the Mulai Ghazankhan gives cooking pots for travellers, and 
makes offerings ; there are 5 or 6 houses of Zemindars, who look after the 
shrine. (Half a kos beyond Babagundi the various roads to the Kanun- 
bar, liadakhshan, and one to Hunza join.) 

llAit.ua/NDi TO Rishatt; small fort, ti kos; inhabited; 5 villagers’ 
houses employed in agriculture. Ri'shatt; for 4 kos there is a plain road ; 
then a difficult road, Raship Jerab, with precipices (6 kos from Ri'shatt), 
which can be destroyed, so as to make the apjiroach from that side very 
hazardous ; the road continues to Yubkati, with scarcely much improve¬ 
ment, for 1 1 kos. There is a small town there, as generally on difficult 
defiles, or places than can be defended. Yubkati to Gircha, i kos katcha 
(16 houses); (fircha to Murkhon, 10 houses of Zemindars, i kbs; 2 katcha- 
kos comes the Khaibar village of 4 houses, a defile defended by a small 
town, A'/V/r a door shutting the road {Derhatid) Khaibar, 4 kos to Pass; 
road over snow or glacier for i .3 kos; below the glacier is the village of 
Pass, 25 houses. 

J\}ss to Hussain, 20 houses; also a shrine i| kos; fair road; also a 
deep natural tank (hauz) (where there is a place to keep cattle in winter) 
a few hundred yards from village. Beyond there is again one of the streaks 
of never-melting icefiehls, and dividing it from Ghulkin, a village of 60 
houses (the gardens flourishing in the close vicinity of these icefields). 
Immediately near Ghulkin is Gulmutti, roo houses; thence for 10 kos to 
Alti, a bad road over an elevation, Reflltj, closed by one of the doors to 
which I have referred. The door is i kos distant from Gulmhtti. Alti 
(150 houses), the residence of Salim Khan, father of Ghazanfar, who built 
Balti, where his son, the present ruler of Hunza, Ghazankhan, lives. Balii 
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is ^ kos from Alti, and above it. Balti has 1,000 liouses, Zemindars 
Mulais ; there arc 50 Mosque.s, but no one reads juayers in tlieui ; people 
iaiild them for the sake of glorification, not worsliip. 'I'hcy arc used for 
dancing, drinking, etc. (the Raja used to dance himself on the Nauio/., 
and give presents to the Zemindans). Hunza rnay lurn out 2,000 fighting 
men. Near it h'ort llaiderabad f.i kds), witli 300 luuises ; < lose to it is 
another fort, Cdiumarsingh, with too houses] near it hbrkliann b'ort, witli 
200 houses (the inhabitants are more numerous tlian the wa'-tedi ground 
can sujijiort. People live largely on apricots, etc. ] the land is generally 
sterile). kos from Dbrkhann is Clannish l'■ort, Ooo liouses, above the 
river which divides Hun/,a from Nagyr, wliere the .Sumcir Port confronts 
Clannish. 'I'herc is also a small fort near (Jannisli, called Kanil, with 50 
houses. (Near Dbrkhann is also a similar small fort, the name of which 1 
forget.) Coming back to Dbrkhann, and going from it straight in%lhe C'digit 
direction, is Aliabad h’ort, with 600 houses, and i lose to it llasanahad Port, 
with 100 houses. 'I’here is also a “ Deirband ” between llasanabad and 
■\lurte/,abad, about a mile distant over a stream. Murte/abad has 2 forts, 
one with 100, and the other with 50 houses. 

h'ROM Mur rK/Ai!.\D ro Hiul for two kos ; diflicult ascent and descent. 
IIin, a large village, with Soo. houses of Zemindars i)i the fort (Shins live 
tliere)] 2 kbs of bad road, excepting about 1 mile; to Maybn, 50 houses- 
Pour kalclia kbs bring one without much difliculty, except over one ascent, 
over the lUidalcss stream, violent in svimmcr, where there is also a fort 
(a warm spring in a fort called Ikur, 25 houses, occupied by 20 .Sepoys of 
the Maharaja) to Chalta, in Cdlgil territory, near Budaless. There is a fort 
tliere, 150 houses, and too Sejioys. (.)ver the Nulla, about one kbs above, 
is Pbaprbt, 50 Se|ioys and 60 houses ; is a strong jiosition (Natu Shah 
came to grief, with r,ooo men, belw'ecn lludaless and Maybn). I'rom 
Chiilta, crossing the river and a small mountain, is a plateau to I'lilt Port, 
:n Nagyr territory, 4 kbs from Chalta, and confronting Maybn. Prom 
Chalta to Nomal, in Gilgit territory, with two Rif.iqs each ; near to these 
respective places for ii kbs (kacha), 100 houses. Tliere are 20 Sepoys in 
the Koti to guard the grain, d'he Zemiiiilars nenv live outside the fort, 
w'hich is merely used for the storage of grain. Prom Nonial to Gilgit 12 
kbs, 2>l;un, W'hich now contains 200 house.s. 


J^ouic III. 

Prom Zkiuak to Chitral, over the Khatinza, a very high I’ass, to 
Shogluir, or the other passes ahead}'’ mentioned. Via tlic Khatinza, which 
is always open, the road from Zeibak to Deh-i gul, i kbs, 25 houses. 

There the roads separate, one going over the Nuqsan, which is closed 
in winter, and the other one over the Khatinza, both joining at Kurubakh, 
a ])Iace ensconced by stones, and about 5 kbs cither way from Deh-i-gul ; 
from Kurubakh to Owir, 20 houses, 3 kbs, easy road ; from Owir to Arkari, 
80 houses, 5 kbs, easy road (Shali, 10 houses, is one kbs from Arkari) ; 
Mbmi, 5 kbs farther on, 50 houses, l-'rom Arkari to Shoghor is 10 kbs 
katcha. (Prom Shoghor, 3 miles below, is Rondur, 5 or 6 houses; 4 kbs 
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is another Shall, 20 houses, and thence over a plain by a village (the 
name of which 1 forget) 5 katcha kos. 

Below Shoghor the streams of Arkari and Lodko join, at Andakhti, two 
katcha kos from Shoglior. The Rajah of Chitral’s son lives there (Bah¬ 
rain) ; another son. Murid, lived in Lodko district. There is little snow¬ 
fall on the high Khatinza, but there is plenty on the easy Nuqsan. A. third 
road, over a plain, also leads to Chitral from Zcibak, namely, to Uskiitnl 
(3 kos from Zeibak); thence to Singlich, 2^ kos, maidan ; thence to tlie 
great tank, lake, or Ilauz, five miles long and 11 miles broad, full of big /.sh. 
Thence over the Durra, infested by Kafirs, only a katcha kos, easy asceni. 
when the snow melts (otherwise impassable), and an easy descent of one 
kos to Shai Siden, at foot of pass (below whic-h is, 2 kos, (lobor, where there 
is some cultivation in summer). (Birzin is a village of 40 houses, about 8 kds 
distant frofn Gobor.) Barabeg, 50 houses, 2 kos; I’arabeg to Kui, 70 hous. 

1 katcha kos ; below Kui, A kos, is Jitur; below is a ziar.it of I’ir Sludi L as 
Khosro at Birgimni, one kos, a warm spring, 50 houses ; Birgunni lO L'rds.hj:, 

2 katcha kos, where Raja Iman-ul-Mulk’s son Murid, resides. i)ro''l'i!i, 40 

.houses ; one kos further is Mogh, 20 hous,- ^'lem i.' t-.' 4 or 5 

kos. Over the Hauz is the Mandal i- tlie Siah Posh 

'Mvuad 1 )iwane, 50 hou.ses. .'a: i'us:. vulag.: ol’ Kafirs, subject 
to t.'iiiUal. (u .a' Gal;;,!' ! ■.!.<* •••i.tiKu i.;■‘.uiiaiu, j.>eiiind wliiclr is the 

Aptzai Fort of the Siah Posh K idir;,. ?.;o ■ i -., • these are the two jilaces 

from whicii Kalhs descend to plunder caravans coming from J'eshawar, and 
of whose ajiproacli il'ey may liavc been warned from (..ihittal, keejung 
clothes and weapons . jr themselves, and giving the hoises, etc., to Ghitral. 
The Kafirs of K i.iuoz (2,poo l-.ouscs) arc subject to Oihitral ; also l.udii, 
(1,000 housesi, .'Vptsai (200 houses), dhudg<jl Fort (150 h(juses). 

Istag'iz is subject (100 houses) to (Jhilral ; Mer (40 houses) subject to 
Chitral ; .Mundjesh, 500 houses; Madugall (500 hoases and two forts), oi: 
a difficult rejad, is between Kamuz (r kos above it) and Kanilan (I.udde, 
Aptsai, Shutlgol, Abmad Diwane), 4 kos. These Madugallis are indepeu- 
dem, .and plunder caravans from Dir or Zemindars. Sometimes they are 
bribed by the Chitral Raja to keep (piict. 

Dull as the above account may read, it is full of topographical, if not 
political, interest to whoever can read “ between the lines ” ; and the tele¬ 
grams and articles in The Times of the 23rd and 25th .Sept, 1891, throw 
light on an unpleasant and hitherto concealed situation. Since i866 1 
have, in vain, drawn the attention of the Indian Government to the Giigii 
frontier. In 1886, or twenty years after my e.Kploration, Colonel Lock¬ 
hart’s mission, no doubt, did service, as regards Chitral; but Munza an<l 
Nagyr have been mismanaged, owing to the incompetent manner in which 
my information has been used. I have recently, after three years’ labour, 
much expense, and some danger, completed tlie first quarto volume of my 
work on Hunza, Nagyr, and a part of Yasin, the language of which has been' 
a great puzzle, that has now been unravelled, giving a new departure to 
philology ; and the Foreign Department of the Indian Government has pre¬ 
sented me with 100 copies of my work, a compliment that is often paid to 
the honorary contributor of a paper to the Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
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RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CENTRAL ASIAN CARTOGRAPHY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 1 . 

Russia gets very little credit in the original compilation 
of maps of Central Asia, or in their rectification until the 
eighteenth century, when Gladishef and Muravin (1740) 
made the first survey of the east coast of the Aral, and 
gave a more correct delineation of it. These officers had 
been anticipated in 1738 by Lieutenants Muller and 
Kuslicdef, who were, however, driven back by the Kirghiz 
wlien within two days of Tashkend, the whole party, 
excepting Muller himself, being dragged into captivity. 
y\lthough released and safely escorted back to Orsk by 
order of Yulbars Khan of Tashkend, acting probably by 
order of Abulkhair of Khiva. These officers lost all their 
notes and itineraries, and could only by deposition give a 
rough estimate of distance, and a few particulars on *^he 
state of affairs in Turkestan (Hazret-i-Turkestan) and in 
d'ashkend. 

Peter the Great had accumulated while in Paris a store of 
information on the geography of Inner Asia, to aid him in 
his ill-starred expedition to Khiva. He eipployed Scotch¬ 
men to build his first ships on the Volga ; but he placed no 
Englishman under the orders of the vain-glorious and 
weak-headed Circassian Bekovitch, and resorted to the 
P'rench and Dutch rivals of the liast India Company for 
information on the routes to India. 

The Great Chart \J 3 olsfioi Chertvj^, a compilation said 
to date from the fifteenth century, in the reign of Ivan HI., 
whatever may have been its merits, must have been a map 
of the most primitive kind, if we may judge by the map¬ 
making capabilities of Russian cartographers as displayed in 
the Godunof map of Siberia of 1669 herewith given, which 
is attached to Mr. Titofs publication of Early Russian 
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Records of Siberia. And this map comes to light only 
through Sweden, the existence of the original Russian 
draft having been completely unknown. And whatever 
absurd features were introduced into their maps by European 
travellers in the liast who passed through Muscovy, were 
doubtless taken from Russian sources, just evmn as Her- 
berstein, on Russian authority, reproduced the ancient mythg 
concerning the occupants of Siberia perpetuated by the 
Russians well into the eighteenth century. 

From what other than a Russian source, for example, 
could Anthony Jenkinson, in 1562, have traced his Sur river 
from Tashkend into an imaginary Kitai Lake, following it 
up with the Obi to the JMai'C Scptcntrioiiale ? 

Compare this map of Siberia with Jenkirison’s and with 
others of the same period, and it will become obvious that 
Jenkinson must have taken his tracing from the “ Great 
Chart,” to which later Russian ma]:)s remained faithful, as 
he must have borrowed all that was new of Russia, improv¬ 
ing, however, upon the Ca.spian, and giving his own accu¬ 
rate course of the Oxus to Urgenj, and to Sary-Kamysh 
(Salizure), whence the Uzboi is now traceable, 

Jenkinson’s Yaik, or Ural river,' is the only valuable 
Russian contribution to the cartography of the East, and 
this river had swarmed with Cossacks for over a hundred 
years before Jenkinson’s time. In face of the niaps of 
.Siberia of close upon the eighteenth centuiy, notwith¬ 
standing the proud acquisition of the whole of that region 
up to Nerchinsk, Russia can claim very little credit for 
throwing any cartographic light upon Central Asia until 
comparatively recent times. 

The Book of the Great Chart is quoted by Russian 
writers, as showing that the existence of the Blue, or Aral, 
Sea was long known to Russia, with its position relative to 
the Caspian, etc. Why then was the Arabian Geogra[)hy 
not rectified up to 1562 1 But the book, or text, was an after¬ 
production, and it was revised several times until finally re¬ 
written in 1680. The original Chart and corrected copies 
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have been lost; but the amended and amplihed texts were 
published—one in 1770, descriptive of the “Ancient Rus¬ 
sian Hydrography,” and the other, as the “Book to the 
Great Chart,” in 183S. 

Examine also the Map of the “ Route between Mosco 
and Pekin,” attached to John Bell’s Travels from Russia to 
Isi)ahan and to China in 1715, and the same conclusion is 
arrived at, that Russia could not produce any better material 
for a map than what was placed at the disposal of that 
English man. 

I’he opi^ortunities whicli t;arly Russians had for acquiring 

thorough knowledge of all the regions occupicxl by the 
IJzbeg or the Tartar Mongol, weia^ all lost; nor did they, 
as tii 7 ie progressed, and as they themselvc:s advanced with 
firm tread into the regions abandoned by the once imperial 
ract; of Guigurs, and into the midst of tribes who, through 
the Aral) invasion, were split into many camps, and bereft 
of all martial spirit, do more than [dant garrisons and sub¬ 
ject the poi)ulations for the sole purpost,* of collecting tribute, 
and establishing a slavery which lasted long beyond 1828. 
The Russian princes Yaroslaf and' Alexander Nevski, 
accompanied by the Armenian King Getum, travelled in 
the eighteenth century through Siberia by the Nor Zaisan 
lake to Karakorum on the Orkhon. They went, under 
com[)ulsion, to do homage to Mangu Khan, but they do 
not seem to have beem alive to the refpn'rcments of geo¬ 
graphical science, and left Karakorum to be puzzled over 
by the late Colonel Yule. Andre Longjumel (1249), Wil¬ 
liam Rubri(piis (1252), and Plano Carpini (1345), on the 
other hand, being men of education, traversing the same 
route, published curious and valuable narratives. 

How little, for example, was known to the Russians of 
the region of the Black Irtysh, of the head waters of the 
Yenissei, until Miillcr and Fischer wrote their “ Sammlun- 
gen Russische und Sibirische fieschichte,” or rather, until 
Mr. Scnienof sifted all the evidence in his annotated edition 
of Ritter’s Asia ? And yet had not the Cossack Ycrmak 
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Timofeyef fought on, and sunk in the Irtysh, whilst others 
of his kind,—Vassily Poyarkof and Yerofei Khabarof, in 
1643, penetrated into the basins of the Amur, Lena Vitim 
and Angara, to the Baikal Lake, and even into Dauria ? 
These men launched the first Russian boat on the Amur 
river, and founded Nerchinsk. 

In the seventeenth century the region to the south of 
Tomsk, at the northern base of the Sayan mountains, was 
found to be in occupation of Kirghiz proper, so called, or 
Buruts (a peoj)lc now, in reduced numbers, dwelling in the 
'I'hian Shan mountain system), whilst the valley of the 
Kemchik and Ulu-Kem rivers, and the country further 
south and south-east belonged to the various tribes of the. 
Golden Horde of Mongols, whose chiefs assumed the style 
and title of Altyn Khan, which had been borne by a Man- 
chur dynasty in China, and later by the Eleuth or Tu-Kiu 
princes, whose dominions extended from China to the Azof. 
These IVIongols, while they had not the power of thc^ir pre¬ 
decessors, were yet independent up to the year 1690, when 
they fell under the sway of Galdan, the Kun-Taidji, or ruler 
of the Kleuths, These Eleuths maintained friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Russians, anti it was to their Altyn Khans 
on the Ubsa Lake that tlui Russians .were in the habit of 
sending emissaries,—-sons of I^oyars and Cossacks,—with the 
object of inducing them to recognise the supremacy over 
them of the Russian Tsar. The first Russian mission in 
this direction was that of the Hetman Tumanetz, in 1616, 
who gained the allegiance of the Altyn or Golden Khan ; 
the second mission was that of Petlin and Petunka Kisselef, 
in 1619, who found the Khan on the Tes river, and then 
proceeded through Kalgan to Cathay. A third mission, 
under Stepan Grechanin in 1632, likewise from Tomsk, 
reached the Kemchik river. Six years later, Starkof 
and Neverof were sent to the Altyn Khan on the Ubsa, and 
in 1659 Grechanin was agairi sent to swear the Khan to 
fealty, but did not succeed beyond gaining his promise to 
regard the Tsar as his elder brother. This closed the 
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Russian relations with the Golden Khans, for soon after the 
Alty Khan Lusan’s power was broken, and he took refuge 
in China. 

At this period (1654) Theodore Baikef was sent on a 
mission to China; and with regard to this record Mr. 
Semenof observes, that if Thevenot and Widsen had not 
rescued it from oblivion, it would have been entirely lost 
sight of and forgotten. It was probably for tliis reason 
that the Cossacks Ivan Petrof and Burnash Elchef, in 1567, 
were credited by Russian geographers with the first 
authentic information brouglit from China in 1567, adding 
that “ it might have served as a corollary, or as an ampli¬ 
fication to the itinerary of Gulaghu Khan, if it had been 
drawn nj:) with ccjual accuracy and lucidity.” * 

I'll ruing our attention farther north from Russia, we 
find the same meagreness of results as regards Russian 
cartograjihy from the best organized expeditions of tlic 
period. Tiie expedition of Gleb, in 1032, into the country 
of tlie Ugrians is a [lerfect myth, ami that of Danslav, in 
I 169, was only to the Zavolok of the Om‘ga ; Yadreya, or 
Andrei, in 1 193, was killed with his followers, 'fhe object 
of these exp{;ditions was rapine, plundtu', and revenge. ; they 
were freebooting, though legalized raids, conducted by the 
leading spirits of the age, of Novgorod and 'Pver. 

Herbersttdn alludes to the renowned Kniaz Kurbski, an 
old man in his day, who used to be sent by the' Grand 
Duke with an army thrcwigh Permia into Jugaria (beyond 
the Ural Mountains) “to the Great Emperor, to subdue 
distant nations.” But these large military expeditions did 
nothing more than traverse the tundras of the Petchora, 
halting at and turning back from the face of the “ Stone 
girdle,” which they had not the energy to surmount. I lence, 
notwithstanding the pretension of the Grand Dukes of 
Muscovy to the obedience to the Ugrians beyond the Ural 

* Gulaghu Khan, the youngest brotlier of Mangu, conducted the great 
Mongol expedition which resulted in tlic overthrow of the Caliphate of 
Bagdad in 1258. 
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mountains, their demonstration did not extend beyond a 
two weeks’ march from the Petchora to the “ Kamena ” 
(meaning rocky mountains), penetrating only through the 
western offshoot of the mountains, and to those only of the 
Ugrian lodgments which were on the European side of the 
Urals. We have; it, indeed, on Russian authority, that little 
or nothing was known about this range until r55f>, when the 
Strogonofs obtained a grant of nearly the whole of the 
province of I^erm. The Russians obtained a firm footing 
in these nn)untains only after their occupation of Siberia ; 
but it was not until 1769 that the southern section of this 
mountain region was for the first time explored by Captain 
Nicholas Rychkof, the son of the better-known historio¬ 
grapher and geographer, Peter Rychkof, while the northern 
section was first surveyed under the direction of the Rus¬ 
sian Imperial Cieographical Society by the Academician 
Hoffman in the nim^teenth century, with the aiil of our 
own eminent geologist, Sir Roderick Iinpey Murchison. 

R. MieiiKLr.. 
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COLONEL GRAMBCMEEFSKY’S PAMIR 
EXPLORATIONS AND THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 1 . 

[ riae detailed account of these explorations, accompanied by an illustra¬ 
tive Map, will be published in onr next issue.—Ih).] 

C()L()Xi;l GkAMnciiKKi'SKY, not avishintr to stir up bad blood 
at^^ainst England, has, in his public utterances, * magnani- 
inously passed over the slight which he imagines that he 
received at the hands of the Indian authorities ; nev'ertheless 
in private, amongst his friends and brother officers, he has 
not failed to give vent to Itls injured feelings. During the 
course of an interview with which he favoured me, I ques¬ 
tioned him on the subject. 

It would appear that, in his Iettc;r to Colonel Nisbet, 
who is tlie British Resident in Cashmere, the Russian 
traveller, who was at Lch, in the vicinity of the British fron¬ 
tier, asked permission for liis ex[)editron to pass the winter 
at Lekhe in Cashmere, alleging as the reason for his request 
that at l.ekhe the climate was milder and })rovisions more 
easily obtainable than in the in.hospitable regions about Leh. 
He added that it was his intention, on the adv'cnt of spring, 
to proceed from Lekhe to riiibet, and to return to Cashgar 
z’id Poola. 

'Phe Colonel showed me the reply which occasioned him 
so much s\irprise and mortification, and gave me permission 
to make a co[)y of it. It ran as follows, viz :— 

“ Cash.mkrk Rksidkxcv, L.vhore, A'c;:-'. 26///, rS8g. 

“Sir, —In confirmation of my letter of the iSthinst., I 
have the honour to inform you, under orders from the 
Government of India, that it is with extreme regret that 
they arc unable to comply with your request to enter 
Ladakh, or travel by Leh to Thibet. The Government 
of India have refused permission to their own officers to 
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adopt this route, and you will at once understand . . . . 
that, much as they might desire to meet your wish, it is 
altogether out of the question that the Government of India 
should sanction your doing what, in the case of their own 
officers, they have already refused. 

“ With the highest respect and consideration, 

“ I have the honour to l)e, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) “R. U. Nisimr, 

“ Colonel, Resident in Cashmere.” 

“ To Captain B. vox Gramkciiki-fskv, 

“Camp via Leh.” 

As will be shown in another article, tl^c attitude of the 
Indian authorities indirectly almost brought about tlie death 
of the traveller, and the loss of mucli valuable geograpliical 
and scientific knowledge which had been jiainfully acc[uircd. 
d'he explorer and his followers had to retrace tlieir steps 
over the frozen mountains of Cashgar, on which they all 
l:)ut perished, so extreme was the cold, so scarce were 
pn^visions. It is not to be wondered at then that thc^ 
Colonel is very bitter on the subject. He ch.iracterizes the 
treatment he received at the han.ds of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment as “ inhuman,” and further charges the Government 
with making statements in their letter which are not in 
accordance with the truth. 

It is not a fact, he says, that the Indian Government has 
refused permission to its own officers to jjass along the 
road referred to. Since the year 1S85 the English Salt 
Commissioner Carey and other officers had travelled along it 
repeatedly, as had also Captain Younghu.sband, Lieutenants 
Littledale and Bower, Major Cumberland, Captain Beach, 
Mac Arthur, and others. 

The Indian Government could not, he maintains, have 
been ignorant of the true nature of his expedition, inasmuch 
as Captain Younghusband—ol whom he speaks in glowing 
terms, and with whom he is the best of friends—was 


* Indistinct. Query, “ therefore.” 
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fully acquainted with all particulars about him ; indeed, the 
well-known English trav'eller had expressed astonishment 
that the Russian Geographical Society should have been 
so extremely economical in supplying Captain G. with the* 
funds necessary for so difficult an undertaking. 

The officials at Lahore seem to have conceived many 
unfounded suspicions about the Coloncd and his little band. 
For in order to prevent him entering Cashmere from the 
Chinese frontier, they sent him three letters, two in Itnglish 
anti one in Persian, signed by Colonel Durand of the 
British Agency at Gilgit. “ M. Sieveni,” he exclaimed 
to me indignantly, “ how could they possibly have 
imagined that I was entrusted with a political mission. 
Are political missions conducted in the way mine was ? 
And if I had been at the head of one, an (officer of 
my rank would have been provided with ample means 
for carrying out what was expected of me, and not with 
the insignificant sum of l\5ooo. If the Indian Govern¬ 
ment had had any just grounds for suspicion, what was 
easier than for theun to locate me and my insignificant 
band in some out-of-the-way village', in the mountains, where 
they could carefully watch our movements until the spring. 
My expedition comprised only 13 persons, the majority of 
whom were ignorant Asiatics. Surely, British rule in India 
is not in such a precarious condition that it has cause to 
fear such a formidable expedition ? Had the British officials 
bluntly replied to my letter, ‘ Tcc Roosky unvee tcchjay njc 
poosteeni f ’ (Thou art a Russian, we will not let thee in), I 
could have understood and perlifips have forgiven them 
for their bluntness ; but why should they treat me as a 
child, and tell me such clumsy inventions, which on the 
very face of them will not bear investigation } ” 

Colonel Grambeheffsky was the more indignant, because, 
as he asserts, at the very time when he was thus treated, 
the Russian Government had given permission to (i) 
Major Cumberland to travel all over the Russian strategical 
frontier, viz., through Cashgar Fergana (Pergistan), Samar- 
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kand, Bokhara, and to proceed to Europe l:>y way of the 
Trans-Caspian Railway ; and (2) Lieutenant Littledale to 
travel in a contrary direction to India, viz., through Turki- 
stan, the Pamir Region, Tchatra, etc., and to enter Cash- 
mere by the same route of which Colonel Grambeheffsky 
desired to make use. 

“It is not likely,” said the Colonel, “that I shall ever 
undertake a journey of this kind again ; but if I do, I shall 
take papers from the Russian Government which would 
admit me, in case of need, into Cashmere. There is, how¬ 
ever, little chance of this ; my health is so impaired, and the 
cold I caught in those inhospitable regions sticks to me.” 

I am writing of course in ignorance of what Is to be said 
on the other side of the question ; but at any rate the 
allegations of this traveller are serious and demand a reply. 
Col. G. had, he assured me, no prejudice against Ivnglish 
oflL'ials before this incident; indeed, he had a high 0[)inion 
of them, ^is they are as a rule noted for their hospitality to 
strangers. “ The Czar,” he went on to say, “ before giving 
me permission to go, “ distinctly impressed upon me,—and 
these are almost the identical words of Ills Imperial 
Majesty, to—‘avoid anything that would give England the 
least ground of complaint— othcrw.ise I will not let you go. 
I do not wish for more territory. My late father has left 
me quite sufficient. All I wish is, to keep what I have and 
to (.levelop its resources.’” 

This statement of the Czar is the more interesting as it 
is in perfect accordance with what is known of his policy 
since he ascended the throne. But, however pacific the 
intentions of the Eanperor may have been and may remain, 
incidents such as that to which I have drawn attention 
serve to inflame the minds of Russians against England ; 
and even the Czar of Russia is not all-powerful enough to 
withstand a wave of popular feeling. 

Indeed, Col. Grainbcheffsky expressed to me his strong 
conviction that the Central Asian question would not be 
settled peacefully. Russia had no designs on India, but 
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she was bent on extending her South-Eastern frontier until 
it reached the sea. 

It therefore becomes the duty of all who have the pro¬ 
gress of the world at heart, to endeavour to bring about a 
solution of the Central Asian Question, wliencver it comes 
to the front, in some other matmer than vi el armis. 

I'his duty needs to be kept steadily in view at the present 
moment, for there would seem to be a good deal of jealousy 
and suspicion entertained by the Russian autliorities re¬ 
specting the movements of our officers in Cashgar and the 
Pamir Region. The Novoyc Vreyma of tlic i 1 '23rd June, 
1891, in an article entitled "Secret English Missions,” writes 
as follows, viz. :— 

" P rom Tashkend we arii in reccijit of curious information 
concerning the devices of the Plnglish, In Cashgar there 
have been, and perha[)3 even now arc, residing the TCnglish- 
men Younghusband and IMacArthur, who arrived there from 
India with some secret missiim or other. Two other English¬ 
men, Peach and Lennard, who have resided in Cashgar all 
the winter, have left for the Pamir region in onler to return 
thence to India through'Pchatral. 'FHe secret mission seems 
to consist in the intention of the Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 


ment to come to an agreement with the local Chinese au¬ 
thorities as to the frontiers, and also to inquire into the state 
of affairs in that country, with the object of reviving the 
almost completely dead trade in English goods, and at the 
same time the prestige of England. 

" In regard to raising the prestige of England, the task 
of the secret mission will, we may surmise, be difficult, when 
we remember the massacre, near the Kara-Koromsk jiass, 
of the Englishman Dalgleish, by the Afghan, Doda Mu- 
hammed-Chan, and the pillaging of the goods of this per¬ 
son ; also the very cold reception of the PAiglish Salt Com¬ 
missioner by the Bek of Chanshoot* (a va.ssal of China), who 
was promised an annual nfoney subsidy if he would only 
abstain from plundering the Ladak caravans while on their 
* This is our " KunjClt,” or Hunza. 
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way to Yarkand; and lastly the arrest by the Afghans of 
the Atamat sent by Younghusljand himself to the Afghan 
authorities with letters;—the prestige of the English in 
these eountries has fallen greatly. The trade in English 
products is in a still worse condition than is English pres¬ 
tige. The principal and most important article of their 
commerce—Indian tea, brought into Cashgar from Ladak— 
was forbidden to be imported by the Chinese shortly after 
the arrival of an English mission in Cashgar, and even, 
perhaps, on account of its arrival ; for tlie Chinese authori- 
tic^s are well aw'are that, instead of ‘ Indian,’ their own 
‘Chinese’ tea might be introduced into Cashgar, and that 
their prestige in this country, only rec(mtly coiKpiered by 
them, is to them more useful and more necessary than tliat 
of the ‘ foreign,’ though friendly, knglish.” 

There is too much truth in what is said about our trade. 
On the i8/30th June the N'ovoyc 7 returning to the 

subject, congratulates itself that “ Russian manufactures and 
Russian industries are pushing their way more and more 
into the markets of Central Asia. Until the establishment 
of a Russian Consulate in Cashgar, exerting inlluencc in 
Cashgar and Chotan, the English manufactured goods were 
in request. Now, thanks to the endeavours of our Consu¬ 
late, the English goods have, been completely driven out 
by the productions of our Moscow manufacturers. Eately 
only, a large transport of Russian manutactured goods 
and wares was forwarded to Cashgar.” 

W. Barnes Steyeai. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS TO AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF 
AFGHANISTAN. 

WmcN invited to become a member of this Ninth Inter¬ 
national Concjress of Orientalists, and at the eame time 
asked to contribute a Paper in furtherance of the work to 
’oe accomplished by the Congress, I gladly accepted the 
lormer proposal, because of the interest I have always 
taken in everything relating to the East; but with respect 
to the latter, though fully sensible of the honour thereby 
conferred, I felt some hesitation, owing to my inability to 
offer anything worthy the attention of the learned men who 
had devoted their lives to the acquirement of Oriental 
knowltidge, and who would take part in the work of the 
Congress. 

( )n reflection, however, it seemed to me that the present 
occasion offered a convenient o{>[)ortunity to bring to the 
notice of learned Orientalists some results of a mass of 
miscellaneous information relating to the inhabitants of 
Afghanistan, which I had acquired during a long period of 
service in and about that frontier province of India ; and 
more especially so as the course of political events in that 
(Quarter of Central Asia seems likely to bring the people of 
Afghanistan more prominently into notice amongst the 
Western nations than they have yet been by their previous 
wars with the British in India. 

I decided, therefore, to prepare a Paper on the Ethno¬ 
graphy of Afghanistan, as a contribution towards the work 
of the Ninth International •Congress of Orientalists to be 
assembled in London in September, 1891, in response to 
the request above referred to. But, on looking over my 
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notes and memoranda relating to the subject, I found they 
were so fragmentary and unconnected—jotted down as 
they had been at different times and on different occasions 
in odd intervals of leisure during tlie course of many years 
of varied official duties^—^that they could be utilized only as 
material in aid of an independent and methodical investi¬ 
gation of tiui ethnography of that region. As my memo¬ 
randa and observations in this connection ranged over the 
wide area extending from Balkh-Turkistan to Balochistan in 
the one direction, and from the Indus Valley to the Persian 
Desert im tlte other, and thus covered the whoh; extent of 
the ancient Ariana, I thought 1 might Venturis to under¬ 
take an inquiry into the etlniography of tliat region under 
its modern name of Afghanistan, as comprehended in tlie 
extended application of that tt.rm. 

On setting to work, hovvc:\ er, I soon discovered that a 
bare enumeration of the various tribes and clans of the 
several distinct nationalities inhabiting that area,—without 
entering upon any detail of jxirliculars n;lating to history, 
language, religion, manners, and physical characteristics,— 
was much more than could be intelligibly compressed into 
the limits of a paper to be read before the Congress. y\t 
the same time another difficulty presented itself in regard 
to the order in which the v’arious and mxiltitudinous arra}’ 
of tribes to be disposed of was to be dealt with. Under 
these circumstances it occurred to me that, considering 
the limited time for the work, the best plan w'ould be 
to limit my task to a simple enumeration of the several 
triljcs now found in Afghanistan, and to identify such 
of them as I could with the nations and tribes men- 
ti^med by ancient authorities as formerly inhabiting the 
region represented by that modern geographical term. 
Whilst with reference to the order in which they were to 
be dealt with, I thought it most convenient to take as my 
guide the earliest authentic record on the subject, and to 
prosecute the inquiry on the basis of the Persian satrapies 
described by Herodotus, “ the P'ather of History ; ” and 
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supplementing the information gathered from this source 
with that derivable from the works of the best-known of the 
later Greek and Roman writers, treating upon this part of 
Asia subsequent tf) Its conquest by the Makedoniiins under 
Alexander the Great, as the groundwork of further investi¬ 
gation from more recent and contemporary sources of in¬ 
formation, to put the whole together as briefly as possible. 

This, in fact, is the course I have adopted, and with the 
result that, notwithstanding the limited time at my disposal, 
and my constant endeavour to be as concise as possible, 
consistcmtly with intelligibility in the text, the inquiry has 
assumed the proportions of a small v<)lume. This l)eing the 
case, and fully sensible as I am of the many defects in my 
work, a doubt arose in my mind as to the propriety of sub¬ 
mitting so hurriedly arranged and so imperfectly pursued an 
investigation to the criticism of the learned men who might 
take the trouble to read what I have written. But this doubt 
1 at once set aside,under the conviction that the imjuir)- itself, 
how’ever great its imperfections, presents the reader with at 
least a comprehensiv’^e view of the inhabitants of Afghanistan 
by their tribal nomenclature, such as lias never before, so far 
as 1 am aware, been attenijited, or at all events been accom- 
l>lished, in the English language ; whilst at the same time it 
offers to the student of Ethnology the names of a number 
of very ancient and now obscure tribes, the investigation of 
whose history and antecetk'uts furnishes a wide field for re¬ 
search of a most interesting, if not important, kind, in conse¬ 
quence of their ancient connection with the historical events 
or traditionary occurrences that took place in India on the 
one side and Assyria on the other, in ages remotely distant 
from our earliest authentic records. 

Pursuing the inquiry after the manner above*, indicated, 
I hav^e attempted no more than a simple statement of the 
names of the several nations recorded in history to have 
anciently inhabited this region to which our inquiryis limited; 
coupling with them respectively their modern representatives 
by name, together with a list of the clans and principal sec- 
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tions into which each such tribe is now divided ; and noting 
such of these latter as I have, from independent personal 
observation and inquiry, recognised as representing ancient 
tribes on the sides of India, or of Persia, or of Assyria, as the 
case may be ; irrespective of such recognition having been 
either forestalled, or negatived, or unnoticed by others. In 
my explanations and affiliations of these tribal names I have 
doubtless made many mistakes, and for this reason am glad 
to think that my ventures In the direction indicated may lead 
others better qualified than myself to turn their attention to 
the subject and to give us the true identifications. 

As above stated, tins inquiry commences with the account 
given ]jy Herodotus of the nations in his time inhabiting the 
ancient Persian Pmipire, of which the region engaging our 
attention constituted the eastenm portion, and does not In any 
way treat of the nations which occupital this region at a more 
remote ptu’iod, except iucitlentally when their postciity is re¬ 
cognised in the existing clans or tribes found at this day in 
various of tlie less accessible parts thereof. And even in 
this case as brielly as possible ; for to have described in 
any tletail the many tribes now found in Afghanistan, whose 


names a[>pear in the recitals of the Ramayana and the 
IMahabh.'u'at, or in the records of the Rajataringini, would 
have carried us away, however alluring the pursuit, far be¬ 
yond the limits of the task I had undertaken at the outset 


of this inquiry. The subject is one of great interest, and 
awaits investigation at the hands of ^ome Orientalist well 


acquainted with the ancient history of India, in respect to 
the relations of that country with Kgypt and Assyria on the 
one hand and with Tartary and 'Pibet, including Burmah, 
on the other ; in which last quarter and Manipur, we find the 
namesakes of such tribes as the Khachin, Kiiki, Khaki 


(Khakien of Burmah), etc., of the Indus border mountain 
ranges. For in the Shloka of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabhiirat, we have many important historical truths re¬ 
lating to the ancient colonization of the Indian continent by 
conquering invaders from each of the quarters above men- 
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tioned, all designedly concealed in the priestly phraseology 
of the Brahman, but with such exactitude of method, nicety 
of expression, and particularity of detail, as to render the 
whole capable of being transformed into a sober, intelligible, 
and probable; history of the political revolutions that took 
|)lace over the extent of India during ages antecedent to the 
records of autlK;ntic history, by any one who will take tlu; 
trouble to read the Sanskrit arii^ht throutrh the veil of 
allegory so transparently covering it. 

Of the several nations named by Herodotus and men¬ 
tioned as inhabiting certain Persian satrapies, which were 
included within the area of the rc;gion afterwards known as 
y\riana, almost every one is at this day represented by a 
so-called Afghan tribe of pr<;cisely the same name, and in 
much the same situation too as that assigned by Herodotus 
to the ancient nation of which it is the relic or survival. 
Tlu; same may be said also in regard to the various nations 
mentioned b)- the later Greek and Roman writers as in 
their times,—tlu; first two or three centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era,—inhabiting diffc'rent parts of this region, which in 
their day had come to be known by a*geographical nonum- 
clature of provinces and districts unknown to Herodotus. 
But amongst the clans and st;ctions of these existing tribes, 
be aring the names of the ancient nations above referred to, 
is found a variety of names evidently belonging to different 
races and nationalities the ethnic aftinities of which afford 
an interesting subject for investigation. 

Some of thc;se clans and sections, es[)ecially all along the 
mountain ranges bordering upon the Indus, arc at once 
recognisable by name as rcpre.sentatives of the posterity of 
nations of a remote antiquity in this part of Northern India 
and Central Asia, as recorded in Sanskrit writings, such as 
the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Harivansa, Vishnu Puriina, 
etc., and referable to aboriginal Indian races on the one 
hand and to early Skythic invaders, principally of the 
Naga race, on the other. Whilst in other parts of the 
country, chiefly in Balochistan, are found tribes whose 
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names indicate affinity with tlie ancient Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian races. 

Besides these, there are other tribes, found in the areas 
of these ancient satrapies, and mentioned by Greek writers 
subsequently to the conquest by Alexander the Great, 
which bear names of a stamp different from the preceding, 
and clearly referable, some to Thrakian affinities, and 
others to Skythian. Amongst these last are classed, by 
tlie native Aftrhan trenealoLrists, a number of tribes bearing 
Raj[)iit names referable to the Saka Skythian races, of later 
arrival irr India than the Naga Skythians above mentioned, 
but earlier than the Jata Skythians who dis]>ossessed the 
Greeks of Baktriana, and swarmed into India at about the 
same period that other Jata hordes of their kindred surged 
westward into F.urope, as Jutes, Goths, and Vkandals, the 
Jit, Jat, and Mandan of our Indus valley tribes. 

Coupled with these arc; certain other tribes whose; names 
arc found neither in the early Greek nor Sanskrit writings, 
but ajipear, some of-them only, for the first time in Muham¬ 
madan authors of com]:)aratively recent times, and, most of 
them, in the modern tribal nomenclature of the country. In 
this category are included representatives of the Alexan¬ 
drian Greek conqucnjrs, and later Turk and Mughal in¬ 
vaders, commonly designated 'I'atar; .though the Tatar 
proper belongs to a much earlier period, being nK;ntioncd 
in the Mahiibharat as the Tittar, along with various tribes 
of 'I'urk race. • 

'rhe above brief sketch conveys some idea of the com¬ 
posite constitution of the existing populaticjn of the Afghan¬ 
istan to which our inquiry is directed. The various race, 
elements composing it afford so many subjects for special 
study and research, as to when and under what circum¬ 
stances they came into the Icjcalities they now severally 
occupy in that country. In one or two instances I have 
ventured to indicate the origin of tribes whose true deriva¬ 
tion was previously unknown and altogether unsuspected 
even by the very people themselves ; although their persis- 
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tent avowal of descent from a source different from that of 
any of the other peoples amongst whom they dwell; would 
have led one to expect the survival of some tribal tradition 
relating to their origin ; but if such formerly existed, as is 
very probably the case, it has long since been forgotten 
under the levelling inlluenccs of a jealous Muhammadanism, 
combined with the ignorance attending degradation and 
barbarism. So that now, though the knowledge of a dis¬ 
tinct racial origin survives, there is no legend, token, or 
tradition amongst the [jcoplc to point out where the dis¬ 
tinction lies ; and in default of better information'they arc 
content to receive, certainly with more or less of indiffer¬ 
ence, if not incredulity as well, the silly fables concocted for 
tlicm by Musalman priests as full of religious zeal as they 
arc empty of historic lore. 

The remarks just made in reference to some two or three 
particular tribes of Afghanistan may be appropriately ex¬ 
tended to most of the others of old date in the country, 
'J'he absurd etymologies and stupid stories of the Musal¬ 
man genealogists in explanation of the names borne by 
various Pathan tribes havt; done m’uch to obliterate the 
memory of traditions formerly current amongst the people. 
But, fortunately, pro[jer names have seldom been distorted 
beyoiid re.cognition, in the case of the larger and bettcir 
known tribes at least; although, not unfrecpiently, some of 
the lesser clans have adopted purely Musalman surnames 
to the total effacemeut of the original patronymic ; even in 
these, however, the old name sometimes still lingers as 
an alternative appellation, or it is preserved as the ancient 
designation by neighbouring tribes, d'he tribal traditions, 
though largely corrupted under Musalman influences, for 
the most part retain some faint clue to, or hazy feature of, 
the original ; a lucky circumstance which sometimes enables 
the investigator to connect the garbled account with some 
corresponding record of authentic history. 

For instance, there is the Baraki tribe of Kabul. This 
tribe is in Afghanistan acknowledge ! to be of different 
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origin from all the other peoples amongst whom they 
dwell. But nobody mentions the existence of any tradition 
as to whence they originally came ; though themselves an 
their neighbour tribes with one accord declare that they 
were planted in their present seats in the Logar va ley o 
Kabul by Mahmud of Ghazni. But they say, with one 
accord also, that they are by descent neither Afghan nor 
Pathan, being excluded from their genealogies; further, 
they say that they are neither Turk nor 1 ajik, nor Ghi zi 
nor Kurd, nor Hazarah nor Mughal. In fact, of the Baiaki 
tribal traditions really nothing is known for certain, anc 
n(.xt to nothing of their peculiarities in respect to domestic 
manners and customs. 'Phey are known to use a peculiar 
dialect of their own amongst themselves, though ordinarily 
they speak the vernacular of the district in which they re.- 
side: those dwelling about Kabul using the Pukhto and 
those in Kunduz and the Tajik States north of Hindu Kush 
iisiiv«- the Persian. Of their own Baraki dialect very hit e 
is known to others, and from the very meagre vocabularies 
of it which have hitherto been obtained no definite opinion 
can be formed, though it is probable that cariiful examina¬ 
tion would disclose a great majority of Greek ef^ments. 
'Fhe Baraki are a fine manly race,.of generally fairer com¬ 
plexion than those amongst whom they live, and arc some¬ 
times quite as fair as ICnglishmen ; at least. 1 have seen two 
such. Amongst the Afghans they enjoy a reputation lor 
intelligence and bravery superior to the ordinary standard 
of those cpialities amongst their countrymen, and are 
credited with a loyalty to the ruling Barakzi dynasty so 
marked as to obtain record in the writings of contemporary 
native authors, and attested by their almost exclusive em¬ 
ployment as the palace guards at Kabul since the time o 

the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan. 

The Baraki possess their own hereditary lands, castles, 
and villages, and are principally engaged in agriculture and 
sheep-breeding, though many take service in the regular 
army, and some engage in trade as caravan merchants. 
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They are said to have formcrl}^ been a very minierous and 
j)owerful tribe, holding extensive territory throni^hout the 
country from Kiinduz and Indarab, north of Hindu Kush, 
to the Logar valley and Butkhak in the Kabul tlistrict, and 
to Kanigorain on the Suleman range ; but now they are 
much reduced and scattered, their princi[)al seats being in 
the Baraki castles of Logar, where they are agricultural, 
and in the Khinjiin and Baghlan districts of Kunduz, 
where they arc pastoral; they have lesser s(aLlem('nls in 
Kaoshan district cn Hindu Kush, and in Kanigoram dis¬ 
trict on the Suleman range. Tht;y are reckoned at be- 

« 

tween twenty and thirty thousand families altogether, half 
the number being south of Hin<lu Kush and the rest to its 
north. In this latter direction their chief place is the vil¬ 
lage of Baraki In the Baglan district of Kuiuluz ; and this 
ajjpears to liave been tht; original settlement of the tribe In 
this pan of the world. I'or it is said, as above noted, that 
tliey were planUxl In L(,)gar l)y Mahiniid of Clliazni (in the be- 
idnning of the eleventh centur}'), who afterwards gave them 
c(.;rtain lands in Kanigoram as a reward for their services 
in his exp<‘ditions Into Hiiulustan. As to the origin i)f the 
Baraki nothing is known by the; Afghans ; l.)y some they 
are classed amongst the 'Tajik, and by others they are 
reckoned as Kurd ; whilst the Baraki themst'lves [prefer to 
be considered as Aral.:*, perhaps of the Koresh tribe, that 
convciiient refuge of so man\’ of the w ild tribes of these 
j)arts, w'ho on entering the fold of the ennobling faith be¬ 
come ashamed of their poor n.-lations, and willingly forget 
all about their early parentage. 'The foregoing is what wm 
learn from the local sources of information available amongst 
the people themselves. 

But ffom our more extendexl inquiry the Baraki of 
Afghanistan appear to be no other than the modern repre¬ 
sentatives of the captive Greeks win; w'ere transported, 
in the sixth century before “Christ, by Darius Hystaspes, 
king of Persia, from the Lib3^an Barke to the I^aktrian 
territory, as recorded by Herodotus, who further tells us 
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that the village which these exiles there built and called 
Barke, was still inhabited in his time, which was about a cen¬ 
tury later. It appears also from the passage I have quoted 
in this connection from Arrian, that in the time of Alex¬ 
ander’s campaign in Baktria, say a century later again, the 
descendants of these Barkai, or Barkaians, were still there ; 
and not only so, but also that their true origin was known 
to the followers of Alexander. For although Arrian docs 
not mention the Barkai by name, it can be only to them 
that he refers when incidentally mentioning the Kyrenes or 
Kyreneans in the passage above referred to. Bor other¬ 
wise what could Kyreneans be doing in this distant part of 
\sia ? If they were not the descendants of those who 
had been transported to this very tract by Darius from 
Barke, a colony of Kyrene. then who were they? brom 
the tenor of Arrian’s account it would seem that these 
Barkai in Baktria were recognised as the posterity of the 
exiles from Kyrene, and that tin; history of their presence 
there was so well known at that time as not to require 
any special exi>lanation in mentioning them by the name 
of the country whence they had originally come. Besides, 
it is probable that in their passage of the Kaoshan Pass 
over Hindu Kush, at that time in the possession of these 
Kyreneans. as it is now of the Baraki, tlie Makedonian 
army received succours in the form of supplies and guides, 
which the historian, bent on magnifying the exploits of 
his hero, would not care to lay too much stress upon. 
I'he district in Baktria to which the Barkai of Herodotus 
were transported would appear to be the present Baghlan ; 
and the existing village of Baraki there probably marks 
the site of the village they there built and named Barke. 
In the text of my “Inquiry into the PUhnography of 
Ahdianistan,” 1 have preferred, rightly or wrongly, the 
Baraki in Logar as the original settlement of the Barkai 
in these parts, because of its being the better known o 
the two ; though the Baraki in Bughlan accords best with 
the situation indicated by Herodotus—the district m Bak- 
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tria—whilst the other is in Baktriana, or the wider territory 
of Baktria proper. 

Therci was another btjdy of (ireek exiles recorded to 
have been setth.-d, by Xerxes aften* his lliL;ht from fireectx 
in much the same part of this Baktrian country ; namel}', 
the I 3 rankhidai ol Milesia on the Hellespont. Acc<.)rdin<2;' 
to ArriaJi’s account, tlu^'ir posterity settled in Soodia, wovo 
exKu'minated, and their villayx^ there* h v'elleel with tlui 
g’round and effaced altog-ether i)y Alexander, in pimish- 
imml, it is alh'j^etl, of the. crime committed by tludr urand- 
sire*.s at Hidymus, It is ])ro1:)abl(', however, that this 
j.'>unishment only involvc'.d the* ])e^o[de of e)nt; j)articular 
vilhyi^(i ; many of their kinsimm la^sitlinjr elsewhere esca[)inL^ 
tlu^ fury e)f Alexander. Anyinnv it sc;ems that trac<“s of 
the posterity «jf tlutse Brankhidai are still to be: foimel in 
Afghanistan : where, indeed, form(*rh- they seem to ha\'e 
bt'en a numerous and widely-distributed tribe, to jiRlt^e 
from the several different places bearing their name. 

The oriidnal settlement of the Brankhidai, when trans- 
portfsl into Baktria, ap[)ears to have been in the modern 
Indariib district, north of Hindu Kush; where there still 
exists, in the hills to the east (d' Khost and borderirii^ on 
Badakhshan territor), a canton called Barang or Farang-, 
inhabited by a [)('0])le called Barangi, and classtal among' 
the I'ajik po[)ulation, 'They may n-present the ancient 
Brankhidai or flrankhoi, an ! [)erhaps in their original settle¬ 
ment in Baktria. d bere is another place not far distant 
referable to the same [)eople, and situated to the west of 
Indarab, and on the south slope, of Hindu Kush; namely, 
Barangan, or Farangan, a cluster of villages in the Ghor- 
band district ; the name is the plural h^rm of Barang, and 
a native 6f the place would be naturally* called I^arangi. A 
few miles from this place, is a very ancient lead mine, un¬ 
used for ages, and its existence ajjparentl}’ unknown to the 
people of the neighbourhood*till its discovery by Dr. Lord 
in 1839-40: to judge from his description of it, the mine 
might well have been tho; work of Greeks, perhaps of the 
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Brankhoi, our Barangi, of the vicinity. The shaft it is 
stated, descended on<i hundred feet perpendicular before 
it reached the ore ; and the o-alleries had been run and the 
shafts sunk with a degree of skill that showed an acquaint¬ 
ance with the lie of the mineral, and an engineering know¬ 
ledge that could scarcely be exceeded in the pnisent day. 
Besides the above-mentioned, there is another district 
called Barang in the Nawagai division of Bajaur 
Indus border ; probably so named after its former sett ers 
of whom traces might possibly be brought to hglu by local 
inquiry. ■ I'here is also a village calhal ihirangi m the 
Koh-daman of Kabul, and another called Tarangabad or 
Piringabad in the Mastung Valley, south ol (hietta m 
Balochistan ; both names are different pronunciations ot 
liarangi, which is the same as the (.'-reek Brankhoi. ot 
which Brankhidai is a d(-rivative. But besides these traces 
nf Barangi occupancy, we have a clan of that name 01 m- 
ing a division of the Syani branch of the Lodi-Afghan, and 
comprising numerous sections as shown in our“Impnr). 
The above-mentioned Baraki or Barkai, and Barangi or 
Brankhoi zi'Cii both instances of Greek settlements in this 
remote frontier of ancient Persia at a period antee^.dent 
by several generations to the coiuiuest by Alexandm- the 
Great. inquiry would, no doubt, lead, to the discovery of 
many other instances of GrecT cities and colonies surviving 
to our day. and probably by names but little altered by the 
lapse of centuries, the changes of revolutions, and the suc¬ 
cession of dynasties. In the modern town of Andikhoc, 
and the existing tribe of Shekh Ali, both within the area 
of the ancient Baktria proper; our “ Incpury, shows the 
one to represent the Antiokhia built as a Syrian city by 
Antiokhus the son of Seleukus ; and the other to represent 
the Greek Aioloi, who, it would seem, colonized this part 
of the country in considerable strength, perhaps, as the 
chief or foremost tribe amengst those constituting the 
support of the Greek kings of Baktria. But these are 
by no means the only Greek names that our “ Inquiry 
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has bi'ouglit to notice, as will be seen by reference 
thereto. 

The Alexandrian conquest of the Persian Hm[)ire no 
doubt brought about great and important changes in tlie . 
population of the country. Rut it would appear that the 
Greek element had already become strongly diffused more 
or less throughout the wide extent of that sovt;reignty for 
centuri(^s l)efore tin; birth of Alexander the Great; and 
very likc:ly this circumstance, in its way, contributed to the 
celerity and success of the military achievements of that 
great conqueror. Kach of the four great divisioils of lh<; 
ancient Greeks—the Ibnoi, the Aioloi, tlu^ Doroi, and the 
Roioi—had for nigh a thousand years prior to the Makedo- 
nian invasion, established powerful and flourishing coloni<is 
in Asia Minor, and tlu'se, in the pursuit of their own in¬ 
terests and altiiirs, were the meajis of bringing the so\a;- 
reigns of Pca'sia and Lesser Asia into more or less close 
relations, liostile or ollu.'rwise as the; case juight b(.*, with 
the leaders of the r.v<n' unstable and turbulent Greek .States 
in hhirope. b'urther, it would seem that these Asiatic 
(.iniek c(.)!onies, at an early jxa'iod after their t^stablish- 
ment, sent out ad'centurous bands of emigrants, even into 
the far east of the, Persian dontinions. d'he. Ibnoi 
(lonians), the Doroi (Dorians), esj)ecially, together with 
the Mysoi (Mysians), and L) doi (Lydians), it wanild seem, 
advanced eastwards iqj to the borders of the Indus at a 
very early [j-caaod. if wc arc to recognise; them in tin; 
Javana or Juna and the Dor or Dbdh of the. .Sanskrit 
writin.gs, and in the Miisa and the Lodi of the; Musulmans. 
lie this as it may, however, it stauns that th(;se several 
Greek tribc;s made numerous ami powerful s< ttlements in 
the territory of our Afghanistan during the [x'.riod of the 
Greek sovereignty in that country ; for thtdr names, in the 
forms of Juna and Yimus, of Dor, Dorh, and Dbdh, of 
Aali and Ali, and of Bae and Bai, of Miisa and of Lodi, 
appear frequently amongst the clans and sections of the 
existing Afghan tribes ; chiefly amongst the Pathan tribes 
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alono- the Indus border. Some of these, as the Jiina, Dor, 
and IhVi have found a place in the Rajput j^enealogles ; 
not as true Kshatrya by descent, but as tribeless Rajpiil 
by adoption, on account of association and common national 
interest. I'he names Yiinus and Ali are Musulman forms 
of the Greek Idnoi and Aioloi. The Greek Akhaioi may 
possiljly in some instances be represented by the Afghan 
Aka ; but there is a ditliculty of e'tymology here, and it is 
more likely that the Afghan Aka uniformly represents 
the Aka tribe of the Naga, anciently the dominant race 
in Nf)rtnern India, and larg(dy figuring in the Sanskrit 
writings. 

Ije.side.s the instance's abov(‘ adduced there are som<‘ 
otIuM' less known tribes or clans, which may possibly rc'pre- 
s(;nt the [losterity of Gre<‘k colonists. In my “ Inquiry” I 
hav(i brielly adverted to tin.' settlements of his own mach; 
by Alexander in the- Indus ]>rovinces of Afghanistan, as 
indicated by Strabo ; and in anotht'r passage have' also 
'notcal that, according to Seneca, the Greek language was 
spokim on the Indus so late as the midtlh; of the first 
century after Christ; if, indeed, it did not continue to be 
the colloiiuial in some parts of that valley up to a considiir- 
ably later period still. Anjhow, from the statement of 
Seneca, ab<jv(^ alluded to, we may conclude that the Greek 
language was commonly s[)oken along the Indus, say In the 
si.xlh generation, or nearly a hundred and eighty years 
after the overthrow of the (ireek dominion in our Afi/hani- 
Stan by the jata. Who, then, were the people by whom 
this (ireek was spoken on the Indus so long a while after 
the destruction of Greek swa}' in that region ? They could 
b(* none other than the [orogeny of the Greek colonists 
established there some two hundred yt;ars before the over¬ 
throw of the (^reek kingdom of Baktria, above referred to ; 
a progeny, too, by Greek women, for it is the mother's 
language wdiich the infant learns. This is a conclusion 
which should not excite surprise when we consider the 
numerous instances, recorded by ancient Greek and Roman 
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writers, of tlie cmfjloyniL'nt of Greek women in the hoiisc- 
holds of the Indian ])rinces and nobles ot that daj', and 
sometimes ifi the retinue of Greek ladies married tc’) Indian 
so\ erei<'ns and orandees. d hen; is no doubt that the 

o ^ 

( >reeks accom[)an) ino AK’xander Ireely l<H>k wivc’s from 
t'u- women of llie cuimlries they luul coiKiuered ; but after 
tiieii' rule was established under (>ret;k kinos, then* is 
e<juall)' no doubt that tlie successive reinforceiiK nts they 
received Irom the home country were ac'companied b\’ more^ 
or less laree convoys of merchants, mechanic ;, uK'nia's, and 
( niiorants, amongst whom was a no small proportion o( 

< ireek wonu..'n. 

Mor cover, it is to be borne in mind, that although the 
J.ita i.lepri\( (l the Greeks of th<; paramount authority and 
kinoly rnl(', the Greek w'as by no means thereby ellaced, 
nor at onrc' de'eraded !>)• the crincpiesL ol the barbarian. 
()n ll'Ks contrai’)', he lone;" continued to exercis'c the just 
in'luences (/I lu'> su]>eri<.ir kno\vle(-lp;e ami hie,her civili/atif.)!!, 
;uul jirobabi)'ai.-o, as an honoured subortlinat*•, was pranltul 
a lair .'.hare in tiu- e()vt:rnment and administration ol the 
I ountry from tlu' |)ai amount rule ol * \\'hich he had been 
d(_.j)oscd. .,'\s, indeed, is evidenced by the use ol ins Ian- 
puae'e (^n tlu: coinage fif the: new .Sovererir^ns dnrin|e- sev^eral 
ucceesliiiL^" cfMiluries ; as is attested by the art ol iiis archi¬ 
tects and scuI|)L<.n*s, the more durable relics ol whose work 
art.: in enjr da}' so plentifully discovered in the ruins of 
Itaaner liabitaticnns throuehout the area of ‘"ireek occupancy 
in this rr.'e^ion ; as is visible in tlie Gi'eek cast of decorative 
art, in the domestic furniture and utensils of the peojile, as 
[uactised by them at the prt:sent time ; and as is traceable, 
if I mistake not, in the jirescnce of (jreek vocables and 
derivatives in the very vernacular ol the country itself. 
Results such as these could jiroceed only frem Greeks 
naturalized to the: soil, and maintainin;.^ their nationality 
and civilization, in more 01* less of intei^rity, for a lonp; 
period after their fall from the hi;yh position and dominant 
authorifv th^y had possessed and exercised. With the 
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lapse of time, however, and the operation of dynastic 
changes, the Greeks of Ariana gradually lost their influ¬ 
ence through the resulting decay of their national character¬ 
istics, and finally—perhaps not before the rise of Islam -- 
became lost to view in the common multitude of the. Infidel 
of these parts ; along with whom they aftoruMrds passed 
undistinguished into the fold of the I'aithful, where wc now 
find their descendants. 

The (irceks were dispossessed of Baktria, ami deprived 
(jf their rule in Afghanistan by the Jata—the Goths of 
Asia--whose tribes are largely represented in the popula¬ 
tion of the noith-(;asLern parts of the country, and all along 
the Indus valley. But before proceeding to no!ice these 
later arrivals, avc may here con\amiently refer to the tribal 
coitstitLients of the population of ancient Ariana prior t(j tin; 
Alexandrian conquest, or at the period immediately pre¬ 
ceding that great event. From the records quoted in our 
“ Impiiry ” it a[)pears that the western [)ortion of that 
region was iidiabited. by Persian tribes, amongst whom had 
intrudeil at a comparative!)- recent date at that [)erioil -tlie 
middh; of the fifth centur)’ b(.;fore Christ, when Herodotus 
wrote; —various hordes of the nomadic Sk)’thians, called 
Sak'i, Sakai (Saxons), by the Persians and Greeks 
respectiv(;ly. 

d'he Persian tribes mentioned by Herodotus, ami stated 
to have been e.\eirq)t from tlie payment of tribute- and 
probably for the most part inhabiting Persia [)roper -were 
the Pasargadai, the IMaraphoi, and the Maspioi ; the Pan- 
thialai, the Derusiai, and the Germanoi, who were all hus¬ 
bandmen ; anti the Daoi, the Mardoi, the Dropikoi, and the 
Sagartoi, who were all nomads. These were the principal 
tribes of the Persians, and they are enumerated by Herodotus 
in the three sepaf^tC groups as above distinouished. Qf these 
the first group comprised the tribes of the royal family and 
ruling classes. Of the three names given, the first in the 
list and the noblest of all, Pa.sargadai, is rather a descriptive 
title than a tribal patronymic. The na:ne seems to be the 
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Circek form of the Persian Pisar Kada —“ Sons of the 
I louse," whicli was probably the colloquial term apjjHed to 
t!ie tribe to which the royal family belonged. In fact, as 
I lerodotus says, “aiuono- them (the Pasar^adai) is the family 
of the Akhaiinenides from which the kim's of PtM'sia are 

o 

descended." That is to say, one t)r the Pasarqadai, or 
Pisar Kada claits, was called Akhaiinenes, whi(.:h is pr(.»bably 
the (ireek rendering- of a natix'e name -[)erhaps .Ihd- 
liianush, or “ INIen of the Aka ract: " ; the. Aka beinq a tribe 
of tlu; N aya, to which also beloayed the Mada, or Medes. 
Thic trib(‘. in wliich this .Vkhalmenes, or Akdinaimish, ilan 
was incorpoiattal, was probably the Kurush (so named after 
the IvLiru, anotlu-r qreat tribt' of N.'iya race), frt>m which 
C )’rus ( Kurush) Itjok his n,ime. I he Kurush, as shown by 
our “ ln(|uiry,'’ are still larqel)' represented by that name; in 
(air (ghanistan ; ol which country itsell the Persian kiitq 
C) rtis was not imprejljal)!)' a native. d he Mara[.*hoi may 
be rcpn-senied by the J/a/v// sections lound in some of th<- 
Pathan tribes ; the nanu; may also be connected with the 
.Uari'/ district t<j tin; south of (dia/ni alon;.;' tin.; western 
:Airt of th«.“ SulcMitan r.inye. The hfaspioi may stand for 
om; of the clans of the yreat Aswa tri!)e celt;brated in the 
l-'m lids of anliquit)' ndatiiyq' to this ])art of Asia; the name 
is most likely the; Cireek lornt of J/ch as/ia, in the (oliocjuial 
J/t’h /sap, “ the qreat Isa)), ' and may be; now re[)r(;seuted 
by the; Isap, lsap/:'i, or Yusuf /1 of Afghanistan, llui Aspioi o\ 
Strabo an<l Arrian. 

'J'he thr-ee tribes in the second t;rou[) Panthialai, nerusiai, 
and tlermanoi —all of whom were husbandmen, evidentU' 
represxmted tin; settled aericidtural (ar peasant j.)Ojaulatiou 
of the P<.;rsian race. d'he last named is la^’presentcd novv-a- 
days by the jaeople of the province of Kirman, in the south¬ 
east of the modern Persia; but it is jjrobalde that formerly 
a branch of these Kir/iiaui hud an occuj)ancy' (.>11 the Indus, 
when; they trava; their name‘to the Kirman district watered 
by the Kuram riv'cr. The Panthialai also, it would se(.-m, 
former!V had a settlement on the Indus border, for v.’e have 
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(K .lrict, ill the Mahmand hills north of Peshawar, called 
I^andiali, which })robably took its name from tin’s tribe of 
the Persians; the Pandiali are not now found as a separate 
territorial tribe in Al);hanistan, though it is [irobable that 
traces of them exist among the Tajik p(jpulation. The 
Derusiai are now represented in Afghanistan by the Darazi 
or Darzai tribe inhabiting the Ghor hills to the east of 
Herat, and supposed to bt; a branch of the Druses of the 
Lebanon in Syria. 

■ d'lie third group comprises the four tribes, 1 )aai, Marchn’, 

Idropikoi {Dts bikoi C)f Strabo), and Sagartoi, all nomades. 
Lach of these tribes is rt^prcrsentetl in our Afghanistan ; the 
two first named by tlu^ Dahi clans of Hazarah. among vv’hich 
is one called Dahi Marda ; tliey are probably more fully 
i{-iaa;sent<Hl among the Il3’at of Persia. I'he 1 )ropikoi, 1 have 
in our “ Incphry” supposed to be rejn’esented by the RaJjait 
minstnd clan niiarbi or JAuirlnki, tnjm the siinilarit\' of the 
name* to the. Di-rbikoi of .Strabo; though the Rajpiit are not 
sup(>iised to have c.ome into these westi.-rn borders of ancient 
Ariana at this early period ; but they may have been adopted 
into the Ra)})ut genealogies, like; many other tribcless c:lans 
of l\aj])vit. The Sagartoi aixi not iound b)’ that name as a 
se'parate tribe in Afghanistan; jandiaps they may lx; included 
among the 'Pajik of Sistan, or among the; Iljait of Sagarkand 
to the south ot .Sistan ; or theg' may be;'represented b)’ the 
.Sagari or .Saghri clan ol the Khattak on the; Indus in 
Peshawar distrie t. 

All the; fen'ege)ing tril.ees were e)f the PeTsian race; prejper, 
and as such c-xeanpl Irejm tin; payment ol tribute;. Hence 
tlu'ir names de) neit .'i|)pe;ar .unong the; natiems named as 
composing the several .satrapies resjKictivel)'. Of these 
last, the tribute ])aying nations, Herodotus furnishes us 
with the names of a considerable; number, whose territories 
ki)- in the diflerent satrapies or provincial governments 
which were included within the geographical limits of the 
ancient Ariana -our Afghanistan—as dedined at the outset 
of our “ Inquiry.’' Almost every one of these nations is to- 
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clay rejjrcsented anion^ the inhabitants of Afgiianistan b)- 
tribes bearing similar names, and situated in the correspond¬ 
ing satrapies, so far as the position and extent of these are 
determined In' the identity of nomenclature'. 

I*'or instance*, the second satrapy, comjji ising thet Mysoi, 
the J.ydoi, the Lasonoi (called in another passage Kabaloi 
iSIeionoi), the Kabaloi, and the- llNgemnoi, is shown b)- ejur 
“ Incjuir}’” tej liava; occupied that ctaUral [)oition of e^ur Af¬ 
ghanistan which is contained be twe.-ei; tlie Kabul and I lel- 
mand rivers on the; luath and wc'st, and beninde'd by the 
Suleman and Khojalc Ainran range s of mountains on the* 
east and south respe.;ctively. In otlie-r words, the* second 
satrapy ot 1 lerodolus comprised the modern Afghandis- 
tricts of Kabul, C'jha/ni, and Kandaliar togeaher. IVcause* 
th(‘ sevea'a! lUitions meaitioned by him as composing that 
satrapy ^ire tej-day I'e-pre.-sentesl in the' area above roughly 
de:tmed by tlie territcjiial tribess nameel Miisa, la'idi, Miyani, 
Kaljuli, and Khugani. I lie', Lasoni are not now found jjy 
that name' in this arexi, but they an' ix'presented in balo- 
chistan by the* Lasi, I.asani. Lashari and Jaighari, all 
\aiiants of the fii'igin.d palron\'mie 1 ,as, aftc'r which is 
named ilie Las Ih'la ]a'ovinceol Ihdochistan. rh<' la'idi, 
wiiose histoi'}' as an ;Mghan people- is lairly we-11 knejwn, are 
not now found as a separate territorial tribe in Afghanistan, 
ha\'ing b(Klil)' e.-migraled to ilindustan in comparatix’ely 
recent times. d lie e.»thers are all well known tribe's in tlu^ 
are:a spoke-.n of 

Again, the sevamth satra[)\- coiripriscd tiu- Sattag3'dai, the 
(kindarioi, the Dadikai, and the Aparytai, “joineal to¬ 
gether,” as Iderodotus statexs. Latch of thexsc nations I have 
shown to be now represented by the Khattak, Shattak, or 
Sattag (for the name is met with in each of these forms), 
the Ganclhari, the Dadi, and the A frith ; and frctm their 
several occupancies along the Indus bortlt-r, have marked 
out roughly the situation aixi extent of this satrapy. 11 lay 
along the Indus uj> to the eastern watershed of the Suleman 
range, and its northern extension of Sufed Ke^h and Khj'bar 
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rani^t* to tlie mountains of Bajaur; and extended from the 
Bolan Pa-is in the south to the watershed of the lofty moun¬ 
tains separating it from the eleventh satrapy in the north, 

d'he eleventh satrapy comprised the Kaspioi, the Pausikoi, 
the Pantimathoi, and the Daritai. It lay athwart that just 
descrii^ed, through the ancient Paropamisus, from the 
.\rghandal) valley in the west to the Kashmir Ijonler in 
the east; j>eing bounded in the south by the second satrapy 
alK)v<i mentioned towards the west and b)' the sev^enth 
onwards to the Indus in the east ; whilst in the north it 
was bounded by the twelfth satrajsy, to be next noticed. 
'The Kaspioi I h.ave supposed to be a tribe of the modern 
Kashmir counlry, and as such bt;)ond the area of our 
inejuiry. 'i'lie Pausikai 1 have recognised as the Phhl or 
Pasiki of the Kajataringini, the mod<u'n Pashai of Luphman 
and t ihorband, and in the “ Inquiry" have included the; Bash 
or Bashgali of Kaliristan with them, though these last pro- 
bal.)ly derive from a dilTcTcnt source; from a later invasion 
of the itorthern Ntn.nads, and speaking a different lan¬ 
guage, though probabl)' of tlt<^ same stock as the Pasi 
originally. 'Phe Panli'mathi I su|)[)ose to be; represented by 
the Mali of the Arghandab and Upper llelmand valleys. 
The Daritai are the Darada of the .Sanskrit, the modern 
khirtlu of Dardistan. 

d'hc twelfth Satrapy comprised tlu; Baktroi as far as 
the Aiglai, and is represented by the modern Iktlkh and 
Badakhshan, now commonly called Afghan Turkistan. It 
<'xtends from the IMurghab river cm the west to the Sarikol 
Pamir in the east; being bounded on the ntjrth bytheOxus, 
<uul on the south by Hindu Kush and Kohi Baba. It 
was here that were settled, sevc.ral venerations before the; 
Alexandrian campaign, those Greek exiles from Kyrene 
and hlilesia, the Barkai and J 5 rankhai, whose posterity we 
have recognised in the Baraki and Barangi, at this day 
dwelling in the very seats originally allotted by Darius 
Hystaspes and Xerxes to their remote ancestors. And it 
was luM'e that was established the centre of the Greek 
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(loniiiiion in this part of Asia resulting from the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander the Cireat. What connection, if any, 
tile one may liave liad with the other is a v^ery interesting* 
question for investigation by llu^ hiatjrian and statesman. 
i'Or not only have we Ins'e the posterity of the Giaxjk (exiles 
al>ove iiKmlioned, but also that of tlic Gnxdcs who rulcul 
this country as its con(|tieroi*.s and luiturali/.ed citizens for a 
period of two hundnal yexirs; from 330 u.c., when Alexan¬ 
der took possession of tin.* C(Hjntr\'. to r 26 u.c.., when his 
sin:cessors Iku'c were ch-j)riv<’d ot tin* g<jv<.;rnment b\' the 
barbarian Jata. I hc^ (irecde; t<}ok tlie country*from the 
Haktri, whom, it woukl seem, llu )- rdso dc-prived of their 
lands, for the Pjaktri were, tlu* only pci.-ple wIkj obstinately 
opposed the pn^gress of Alexander after he had passcal 
(roni Aria (ller.it) into 1 Ir.iugia (Sistan). But ho\ve\'er 
this may be, th<‘r<.‘ are no Baktri now known by that n.ime 
as a trilx' in this sitraj))*. Iheii* modern representa¬ 
tives ai*e sup] )osed to be tile Bakht\ ari t for Bakhtm'i. from 
Bakhtar, tin; native oiiginal of the Greek Baktria), now found 
:.etlled IM'ineijially in Pea.sia, and scattm'ed about sparse 1 \ 
in diherent ])arts ot Alghanii.tan as* tr.avelling* nterchants 
and carriers ; though they have small settleimmls in Kan 
dahar, at hlarghain .\rghas.an, at nriibaml in Kol.'ielii of 
thi; Indus 1 )er.ijat. and a tew other ])l:ice,s. In Balkh their 
]>lacc a[)|)ears to be occujiical by the Shekh Ali and AH 
liahi, or Ali AH tribes, wh.om 1 sup|)osed to r< i)r<*scmt 

tin; Ai(jloi Cjre<;k; and it is [irobable that n ])ia^sentat.ives of 
other Greek tribes may yet be. discajx ered among the so- 
called Tajik population of the petty States of Badakhshan, 
inasmuch as many of the existing chiefs and noble faauilies 
of that country claim descimt from Alexander and his 
followers. In later times a m;\v racial element has been 
introduced into the population <>( this province b)* the in¬ 
vasion of Uzbak and Turkman trilxMg mostly nomads; but 
in numbers sufficient to hat^e acquired for the country the 
modern designation of Afghan 'i'urkistan. 

To the north of this Baktria province, across tin- Oxus, 
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and to its wQst, beyond the Murgab, lay the sixteenth 
satrapy of Idtrrodotus, which comprised the Parthoi, Khoras- 
nu)i, Sogdoi, anil Arioi, Of these nations only the first 
named and the last come within the range of our inquiry. 
'I'he Parthoi, who occupied the modern Sarakhs and Mash¬ 
had districts, are of interest to us as the nation to which 
belonged tlie celi.'brated Arsaki tribe, now represented l.)y 
tin: I lar/agi division of the. Turkoman of Marv—a tribe: 
anciently associated very intimately with the Greeks of 
P>aktria, and wliich gave its name to tlie dynasty more: 
familiarly known as that of the Arsacides. d'he name 
1‘arthoi may be the (Ireek rendering id' the native Ikars, or 
Pars, which means I.eopard,” used as the national designa¬ 
tion of the Koman or d'urk Roman of these f>arts, accord¬ 
ing to the usage anciently current amongst the Sk)'thic 
hordes. In which case the Parthoi id Herodotus would 
now be reprcsejitisl by the Turkman tribes of the IMarv 
country, who have recently become subjects of the Russian 
h'anpire. 'I'he iVrioi otcupied the moilern 1 basit country, 
and are now represented by the llerati, the Ilaravi of 
Muharnniadan writers, and perhaps the Ilaraya of the i\aj- 
piit genealogies. d'hey are not now kni^wn as a distinct 
territorial tribe by that name in the Ht rat province , hut 
are scattereil about in is(,)kited lamihes all o^'er Afghanistan, 
chii'.dy in the larger cities and centres of town population, 
where they are engaged as scribes, shop-keepers, artisans, 
and so forth. 

1 o the south of the Herat province, the ancient Aria, lay 
the fourteenth satrapy of Herodijtus, wdiich comprised the 
Sagartoi, the. .Sarangoi, 'I'hamanai, kUoi, Mykoi, “and 
those who inhabit the islands on the Reil Sea, in which the 
king settles transported convicts.” This satrapy is repre¬ 
sented by the modern Sistan province and western Makran. 
Gf these nations, the Sagartoi have been mentioned above 
as nomads, and described an'>ong the principal Persian 
tribes who were exempt from tribute. Here we have them 
again, but includi:tl among the nations paying triljute. d'lie 
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Sataiii^oi were tlu; same p(’oj)le as tlu' Zaraiio'oi and I)rai\^ai, 
inhabitants of 1 )ran!:;ia, the mode.rn Sislan, in whicli country 
the site of tlir'ir capital city is now marked by tlie. ruins ol 
Zarani;’. I'lie nanu', has been revived in ntod«‘rn tiuK^s in 
the natit)nal apjxdlation of tht^ Durani, as explaincal in onr 
“ Inquiry,” ihon^li piajbably the tribe itself is now rejire- 
sented by thf'. Kax ani of Sistan, a Persian trib(' of ancient 
date, supp(js(al to be the same as the Kaka\a of the San¬ 
skrit writings, and to include the existent Kakar I’athan ol 
the Suleman raUiL^e. who are cralled Ka\an, Kaikan, and 
Kciikanan by Muhammadan authors. The d'hatnanai an; 
the modern d'ymani of Ghor. d'iie Utoi are. now iepr(! 
v(mled in Afehanistan by- the Utman tribes on the Indus 
border, to which r}uart<-r they migrated from the Kandaliar 
country in the liftf.’.enth century^ as described in our ‘‘In- 
([uiry.” rin: IMy koi I lmv<; su[)[>o.seil to b'- represented 
in Aiphanistan b\' tlu' Makii, thouq-h probably they arc; 
b»etier is'pia.'sented in i’ei -ia alonq- with the IJti, also by' 
the Muki. 

riu' n niainine' ])oriion of ancient Ariana was covereil 
by the .S(;v(mt<.'ent]i satiaj>y of Herodotus, which uamprised 
the Parikanoi aitd yAsiatic P.thiopians. It lay to the south 
of the second satrapy', lust above mentioned, ami is re{)re- 
sented by' the modern Palocliistan. d'lu; terms used by 
Ilerodotu.s to dcsignatt; the natives of this satra{)y are 
somewhat indefinit(;, thoiiph tiiey may^ be com[)rehensive 
enough. F lu; Greek Parikanoi se<;ms to be a ckjse tran¬ 
script of tin; I^(M'.sian form (.>f a Sanskrit designation ; of 
Iktrikan, tin; l^(;rsian plural form of tlie Sanksrit l^arvii ka, 
which means “of the mountains,” or “mountaineer”; and 
may represent the Prahwi of Faistern Palocliistan, or the 
Kalat Highlands, d'he Asiatic PAhiopians evidently' refers 
to the various Kush, Kash, Kach, Kiij, or Kaj tribes, after 
whom l?he country is still named, in its great divisions of 
Kach Gandava and Ivaj Makran. The principal of these 
tribes was the Gadara, after which people the country'^ was 
called Gadrosia by the later Greeks, d'hey .seem to be 
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the same people as the Garucla (Eagles) of the Sanskrit 
writings, tlie invc;terat(^ foes anti destroyers of the Naga 
(Snakes). They are now represented by the Gadari of Las 
Bela. Anoth(;r was the Bolttdi (mentioned by Ptolemy), 
and whose real name s(;ems to hav'e been Bola, probably 
deriv'ing fi'om the Assyrian (Asura of the IMahabharat) 
Bael, Bal, tn* Bel. In tht; foregoing enumeration we have 
th(^ names of all the principal tribes, as mentioned l)y Hero¬ 
dotus, inhabiting our Afghanistan in llie century preceding 
its conquest by AIt;xander the Cireat. In the Ramayana, 
Mahabhiirat, and otlna* Sanskrit writings, we have the 
itames of many trib(!s dwt^lliitg in these parts at tln^ same 
early pcricjd, some of which are identiliabie witli nations 
named by I le.rodotus, and others of which were jn-obably 
included among their clans or tribes. But tliis is too long 
a subj(!Ct to caiter into now. Nor indetrd have; 1 touched 
it in tin; course (-)f our ‘■]nf]uiry " ; rcTerring to which I would 
nu-iadv ol.)Serv<“ h<n'f', that among the various names appt^ar- 
ing in tlie sections, of tlu^ several t^Ians and tribes of 
Afghanistan, many an' r(H:ognisal:>le as of Sanskrit record, 
and as such referable, to a period anteceilent to tlui Greek 
iitvasion. Thus, from Herodotus on llu^ sivk^ of Pc'rsia, 
and the .Sanskrit records on the side of India, w(; arc' 
enabh'd to obtain a fairly complete view of the racial ele- 
im;nts composing the pojjulation of Ariana at th(', timet of 
its conquest by .Alexander the Great. 

By the historians of his campaign, and the gc'ographies 
of Strabo ami Ptc.demy relating to this newly-opened j)art of 
the world, we are furnished with a different nomenclature of 
peoples ai\d provinces contained within the region to which 
our inquiry is directed. Some of these,! peopl(,'s are at once 
recognised as those mentioned by the earlier authorities 
above indicated, whilst tnhers are explicitly described as 
tribes of the inwading barbarians by whont the Gfeek rule 
and civilization in these parts was ov'erthrown and ultimately 
dttstroyed ; but besides these there is a third set of names 
referable to neither of the preceding categories, and which, 
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thougli few in number, require further elucidation. The 
list of these tribes and ihtdr allotment in the three categories 
above mentioned is too lengthy for description here. I 
merely allude to th(^ subject now. to point out that after 
investigating all the names (T nations and tribes, in this 
rt'gion of Ariana, which aw. mentioned by iht; anci('nt 
aulh(nities ])rior and subsec-iuent to the Alexandrian con¬ 
quest, as above indicatetl. and adding these the tribes 
Introduced b}’ the later 'l urk, Mugh.al, and I'afar invasions 
iluring the IMuhamtnadan period, we still have a lew tribrd 
names the alliniti< s of which can be rt'ferntd neilk(*r to the 
one run* the other of the oia.'cedine sources. I hts-ie IiIIh's. 
lrf)m the siinilarit)' of naim.'s. I have supposed to represent 
the post<.a'it\’ of certain I'lirakin and L) dian tribt;s as.sunted 
to ii.'ix'c aceonipani(,“d or follow<al the (Ireeks, who we know 
con<|ueretl, ruled, and coloiti>^cd c‘xtensi\ely this our 
.\fghanistan sonn^ twtaity-two centuries ago ; and who, wc; 
also i\cnv know, established tlu' s(xit of tlie.ir authorit}’ in tin; 
j)rovince whic h iorsi;\'eral genei'ations [n'eceding hac-i already 
beem occujcied b\' two distinct and more or h.'ss nunuu'ous 
settlcarumis of their cjwn naticuialiLy f and the pc'sterit)- c'f 
which earlie r (Ircek (oloni.sts w<‘now disc(.>ver in tin- Ilaraki 
and IJarangi inhabiting tln^ \ «-ry lucalillc-s assigned by tin; 
anciemt atithors beftu'e cited to tin- orioinal settlenn-nts in 
this region of the lliirkai and ilrankhai (dreeks. Now, if, 
as secerns to be clctirly establisln-d, the pcjstcrit)’ of tin- 
Clrec-k exiles above; th-scribed, first planted in iJaktrla 
in the sixth and fifth centuries befoia; Christ respecti\a;h', 
have survived down to our day in tin; very tracts originally 
settled by their remote ancestors, surely we may reast)n- 
ably expect to find some posterity of those (.drccks wlio 
during the two succeeding centuries at least occupied, if 
they did not also thoroughl}' colonize, this same region in 
vastly greater numbers, ami under incomparal,>Iy more 
favourable conditions, than» were ever enjoyed by their 
compatriot predecessors above; mentioned. 

'Che Afghan’ tribes which I suppose to be of Greek 
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anc(jstry, art? the various clans and tribes called Ali or Aali, 
represiauing Aioloi, or Aiolians: the clans and sections 
calh^d J ima or Yf)na, Javana or Yavana by the Hindus, 
and Yunus by the Musalmans, rc[)rt‘scnting the Ibnni, or 
lonians ; the clans called Bai, Bac, and Balzi, representing 
the Boibtioi, or l^<eoLians. for though in my " Inquiry ”1 liave 
entered the name as Bai, dropping the affix -z) or -khcl, as 
th('re c;xplain(td, I sliould state that the name is invariabl)', 
so far as I am aware, met with as Ba'izi, and I cannot cite 
a single instance of its appearing as Ba'i-klicl, though I 
know of" no reason why it should not so occur als<j. Be- 
siik^s th(isc mimes commonly found amongst the clans and 
>/.;t:tions of most of the Pathan tribes, there are, doubtless. 


>)thers which ha\'e escaped my nolici*. I have, in my 
“ 1 nquiry, ” sLiggest(*.d the coamxtion of the Barak, or Barakzi, 
tribe of the Durani Afghan —the tribe of the ruling Barakzi 


*\mir of Kabul—with tlui Baraki above mentioned, the 


representati\'(;s of the Greek Barkai or Barkasms, of 
Kyrene ; ami should lurtlier res<'arcli establish the reality 
of such connection, we must reckon the Barakzi also as 
of Gr(;ek ancestry, the remotest of ail to be found in tin- 


country'. 

Regarding the other tribes, and the; origin of the* name 
Afghan, I must re.-fer tej the “ Inqiiiry ” itserlf ; for my intro¬ 
ductory//vrA has already much exceeded tin; limit at first 
fixed ; and in now concluding my remarks, I would beg it 
to be understood that my “Inquiry” is what that word 
signihes, and by nt) moans pretends to a complete elucida¬ 
tion of the ethnography of Afghanistan. The “Inquiry” 
contains what I have been able to put together in .some 
sort of connected order in the course of a hasty galloj) 
against time over the length and breadth of the wide area 
of the ancient Ariana, snatching up here and there, where- 
ever recognised, stray relics of the inhabitants of long by¬ 
gone ages, and tacking them on, wherev'er they seemed 
to fit, to those now dwelling in their former occupancies. 
Such a proceeding on unknown ground would have been 
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venturesome indeed ; but bcint^ acquainted more or less 
with much of the region traversed in our excursion, I ven¬ 
ture to hope the results which I have here set forth will 
nf)t [)rove altog(.‘ther profitless, even if they serve no other . 
purpose than to show others where lies a field for most 
iriterestiuLT research alike to the ethnoloLi'ist and the 
antiquary. 

II. W. Bki.lew. 

2 oth ^ ngnst, 1 S 9 x. 
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EFFECT OF NOMAD LIFE ON THE 
GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. 

Nomad nations have peculiar laws of syntax. Thus the 
Semitic languages often make the verb precede its nomina¬ 
tive, which is contrary to natural order. So in Tartar lan¬ 
guages the verb comes after its accusative. Both these races 
being nomad, it is probable that their habit of life is the cause 
of syntactical inversion. 

The reason why nomad habits tend to produce peculiar 
modifications in language is, that these races consist mainly 
of shepherds and cavaliers, that is to say, of men who live 
most of their time in the saddle, and are accustomed to ride 
to market (and tliat sometimes in countries whose s[)eech is 
different) to exchange cattle, sheep, horses, camels, and the 
produce of these animals, such as sheepskins and wool, for 
grain and woven fabrics. They can with ease visit markets 
very wide apart from each other, and often need to do so. 
Without a fixed home, they carry all their property, tents 
included, with them. They learn new languages when they 
change thtnr homes. If the parents do not, the children do. 

Asia consists very much of high plateaux, and of countries 
sloping from the plateaux to the sea. Arabia, Persia, Tar¬ 
tary. and Tibet are high plateaux. Mesopotamia, India, 
Russian Turkestan, China, Manchuria, Cochin China, Bur- 
mah, and Siam are sloping countries, watered by rivers, 
and occupied largely by cultivators of the soil. Languages 
cannot be the same in type in countries geographically so 
different. The difference in type between Chinese and 
Tartar is, that Chinese is monosyllabic, and the order of 
words is nominative, verb, accusative, or that of nature, 
while in Tartar the words are polysyllabic, and the verb 
stands after the accusative. Among the nomad nations of 
Tartary local accent is almost impossible, because they con- 
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tinually move their residence. There is among them not 
much tendency to develop rhyme or tone. But there is a 
tendency to polysyllabic structure. 

The Tibetan nomads make use of Chinese numerals 
acquired long ago when the pronunciation of Chinese words 
was different from what it now is. China was their princi¬ 
pal market, and the market gave them names of number. 

The Tvlongol names of number are not Chinese ; and we 
know by history that the Mongols came from a more north¬ 
ern home, where the Turks and fungus tribes would be 
their neighbours. It is with the speech of these‘races that 
their words have most affinity. 

The market then fixes numbers ; and those [larts of lan¬ 
guage which number has most to do with are likely to be 
derived from the mental activity of agricultural people. 
Their fixed homes and hal>its of living in communiticis ensure; 
to them daily intercourse, and give to their conceptions of 
number a currency which guarantees tht;ir permanence. 
'I'he variety in names of number among the people who 
use 'I'arlar spc;ech is due to their origin at a tlistance fn^m 
China, and to great variety in tlie languages existing in tlie 
markets where tliey formerly (;x(;hangeil their commotlities. 
When the nomad changes his market, anti a new set of 
numerals has to be learned, the effect is seen in variations 
in the names of number. 

The remarkable unity in conceptions of number in Indo- 
Kuropean languages is due to markets also. 'Die agricul¬ 
tural portion of the race fixed the names of number, and 
the nomads adopted what were in current use. In the con¬ 
ceptions of commerce the nomatl is inferior to the agricul¬ 
turist, and must be a learner. Learning and the arts lirst 
appear in agricultural countries, becau.se the people have 
wealth, and can maintain .scholars who have leisure to think 
and teach. The type of agricultural languages tends to 
permanence, and that of nomad languages to change. 

Nomadism is the principal factor in producing inversions. 
Thus we find the adjective following the substantive in 
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Tibet, which is a nomad country and among the Semites, 
who developed their type on the Arabian, and, as I think 
not improbably, on the Persian plateau. 

The reasons for supposing the Semitic race to have once 
been in Persia are, that the Tibetans, more often than not, 
place the adjective after the substantive, as the Semitic race 
does. In addition to this, the Tibetans say shod “explain” in 
the imperative, shad in the future, shad in the preterite, and 
chad in the present indicative, d ims they use the vowel o 
for the imperative, just as Hebrew does, and a for the past 
tense, just as Hebrew docs. There is nothing of this kind 
in any other eastern Asiatic language. If it was a borrowed 
notion, it could be only borrowed by the Tibetan from the 
Semitic languages or by the Semitic languages from the 
Tibetan. This matter is really worth looking into 1 >y Semitic 
scholars. I add that the Hebrew ash, “ fire ” and shcnicsh, 
“ sun” should be compared with the Persian atish, “lire” and 
]\Iithras, the god of the sun. The first .v/i is a [)re(i.x. The 
second sh is the th of Mithras. 

When we meet with borrowinij in languages, it is often the 
intellectually inferior race which borrows from thi* more in¬ 
tellectual. This is specially true when the more intelligent 
race is wealthier and morci nunierous than tht; nomad race. 
It becomes easy then for the borrowing to be effected in ages 
when languages are plastic. 

'Fhe nomad nations have physical activity combined with 
intellectual inferiority. They have military virtues, but they 
are weak in civil e.xcellences. Hence their languages are 
weak and j)lastic. It is this weakness which o])ens the way 
for inversions, such as the j^lace of the verb being necessarily 
at the end of the sentence. They are fond of repeating from 
memory or inventing tales to amuse each other in the long 
evenings. The Arabians do so. So do the Mongol Lamas, 
who study Buddhist books and interest one another by telling 
stories suitable to the teaching of their religion. The heroes 
arc good Buddhists, who refuse to eat flesh and despise 
worldly glory. Such a habit may lead to the relegation of 
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the verb to the end of the sentence, through an effort to pro¬ 
duce uniformity of cadence. 

The daily telling- of stories certainly tends to rhythmical 
cadence, as in the dactyl and spondee close of 1 lomer’s metre. 
But the lands where the tlactyl and spondee ceidence was 
enough to please the ear without other kinds of rhyihmus 
were limited to Italy ami Cireece, I'he Arab and Hebrew 
poetic cadence was musical, but did not aim at unilormity in 
leet, nor at unilormity in the arrangements of the parts of 
sptioch. But the Mongol cadence undertook to arrange the 
sentence so that tin- verb took the las^t place, ami it was ])ro- 
bably story-telling that led to this. It was when speech 
was plastic on account of nomatl habits, that it became a 
practice to please the love of rhythmus by making this 
concession to it. 

Poetry with rhyme suited the genius of the monosyllabic 
Chinese language ; ami to this were added rising, falling, and 
circumilox tones, as they were in succession felt by the lan- 
guage torming facult)’,working unconsciously, to be reejuired. 
.Among tlu; I'artars it was different. They w(’re destined to 
be the creators of the j)olys) llabic suffix, d'he language¬ 
forming faculty among them, still working unconsciously as 
in China, devoted its energy to sulfixes and cathmees, I'he 
story-telling faculty develo[)s its(*lf among a peo{>le who 
attend to cattle because they have beasts of burden to work 
for them, and grass grows without tilling on the Tartar 
plains. A farming population are too weary at the end f)f 
the day to tell stories. To shepherds and watchers of o.xen 
and horses it is a pleasing occupation. 

While the Tartars told stories to each other and to their 
wives and children, the verb cadence grew into use in sen¬ 
tences, and the cadence of many syllables In words. 

This theory of the origin of pfjiysyllabism in nomad 
life, and also of syntactical inversions as commencing in 
the same manner, may be supported by the following con¬ 
siderations :— . 

I. The natural place for a transitive verb is in the 
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interval between the agent or nominative, and the object 
or accusative. This then is the primitive order ; and the 
place of the verb, if removed, must be the effect of love 
of rhythmus, or some other cause than an intellectual one. 
Reason is satisfied without an inversion. 

2. If the inversion places the verb first, it is from the 
eagerness of the narrator, who is discontented with the 
prosaic character of primitive speech and desires to trans¬ 
fuse into it a poetic vivacity. This is the spirit of South¬ 
western Asia and of the Semitic race in particular. The 
main factor was poetic imagination. 

3. The Tartar races were never stirred, as the Semites 
were, by contact wdth glowing civilixatic^n like that on the 
banks of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile ; but a 
gentle kind of rhythmical cadence pleased them. This 
came in place of music and poetry, to satisfy the longing 
for some form of a-.sthetic beauty. This rev^eals itself 
amonij Tartar races both in word-structure aiid in svntac- 
tical order. 

4. Tartar idiosyncrasy shows itself in the law of vowel 
harmony. In Tartar speech, a and 0 are mutually har¬ 
monious. The vowels u and c are harmonious. I'lie 
vowel i is sympathetic with a or e ; but a is not sympathetic 
with c, nor u with o. The existence of this law in the 
structure of 'I'artar words shows that the rhythmic feeding 
of the Tartar race was active in the formation of the poly¬ 
syllable. In adding syllables to the monosyllabic root, 
rhythmic preference is shown in the selection of certain 
vowels to follow the vowel of the root. But if the. rhyth¬ 
mic faculty of the race pleased itself in the choice of certain 
vowels to follow certain vowel-s, we may reason from a part 
to the whole, and conclude that it was the mission of the 
Tartar races to take the lead in the introduction into 
human language of polysyllabism on a large scale. Vowel 
harmony means economy in creative exertion. Creation 
adds the consonants. Rhythmus does the rest. Uncon¬ 
scious physiological action saves trouble to the will. 
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5. The distance of the Tartar plateaux from Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Thebes prevented anything like the later 
Semitic development. The Tartar nations lived in a 
region where the intellectual stimuli were of a mild nature, 
and the mechanical arts very little advanced. The Dravi- 
dian nations, like the Japanese, were offshoots from a Tartar 
mother race. Otherwise they would not have the same 
laws of polysyllabic structure, nor would they exhibit the 
same preference for a syntax which insists on reserving 
the verb to the end of the sentence. They actpiired their 
syntax on the prairie lantls of 'J'artary. 

6. The researches of Delbriick* have shown that the 
place of the verb in the Indo-Kurop<‘an mother language 
was at the end of the sentence, d'his a<rrees with the fact 

o 

that those who spoke it lived in close connection with the 
'Fartar races, and were many of them nomads themselves 
like the d'artars. Now, the circumstance that they have 
a ])olys}'llabic structure like the Tartar, and that the 
syntax of the primitive sj^eech of the Aryan race, as Del¬ 
briick describes it, is in all respects the same with that of 
the Tartar races, is pro<^f that noihadisin may very well 
be a chief factor in controlling the syntax and the poly- 
syllabism of Ar) an as well as of Tartar speech. 

7. The antic[uity of Tartar S[)eech in its syllabic struc¬ 
ture and in its syntactical features is much greater than 
that of the Indo-liuropean system. Early civilization in 
Western Asia powerfully affected the development of the 
Indo-European system, as it did that of the Semites. 
Both the Aryan and the Semite systems of grammar, 
when compared with the Tartar, have greater variety and 
complexity of structure in the syllable and in syntax^ 
Semite and Aryan speech adopted many combinations of 
letters which are impossible to Tartar lips, while Tartar 
speech has no combinations which Semite and Aryan could 
not pronounce. This shows that mechanical and intel¬ 
lectual civilization have had a powerful effect in the ex¬ 
pansion of language, and that we must look on nomad 
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life on the plains of Tartary and Russia as directly favour¬ 
ing the growth of those qualities specially which we find 
in Tartar speech at the present day. 

8. Nomadism and high civilization have both been 
active in developing the Indo-luiropean type, the most 
modern and perfect of all linguistic types, d'here are few 
Indo-European roots which are not found in the older 
systems, just as there are very few factors in Iiido-Euro¬ 
pean verb-formation and very few features in Indo-Euro- 
{>ei.in syntactical order which are not also either Semitic, 
or Tartiir, or Chinese. 

9. Polysyllabism could not be primitive, on account of 
its complexity. There was a necessity which limited its 
growth under rhytlimic laws, and these laws remain open 
to our observation in the 'Fartar languages. Primitive 
speech would be monosyllabic, because^ inonosyllabisin is 
within the range of the faculties possessed by primitive 
man, which cannot be said of polysyllabism. We are 
ther(;forc compelled.to look at Chinese sp(xxh as a still 
older type. Polysyllabism grew up in a parallel relation¬ 
ship to Semitism from the more ancient base, which like 
the Chinese was monosyllabic, and forms the true founda¬ 
tion of all the linguistic types of this continent. Dissyllabic 
roots sprang out of a monosyllabic base in a way which I 
have tried to exhibit in my “Evolution of the Hebrew 
Language.” Parallel with this Semitic development is 
the polysyllabic evolution of Tartar speech with the Dra- 
vidian and Japanese languages. But it is most plainly of 
all in the strictly Tartar languages that we may observe 
the rhythmical conditions under which the addition of 
syllables to the root was made. 

10. A selection of Tartar words found also in European 
languages will help to remove all difficulty in the identi¬ 
fication of European roots with those of China and Tar¬ 
tary'. Thus the way^ will be opened for the explanation of 
the view held by me of the modern development of the 
Indo-European system from the old primitive languages 
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of Asia. The Asiatic and Egyptian civilization is older 
than the oldest of the Indo-European languages. When 
tile mother tongue the Aryan race was growing up 
from its elemtmts, a long past was looked back upon by 
the s[)eakers. Those speakers, at the. sltme timer our ovvm 
ancestors and the ancestors of the I'trrsian and Hindoo, 
could only work up into a new texture the warp and woof 
which thrscended to th('m from older linguistic systtans. 

I i. The adverbial suffixes and the declension of gerunds 
and adverbs in European languages are similar to and 
often itlentical with those found in d'arlar languages. In 
English the linal ce in hence, thence, lohence, is a Mongol 
d'artar case-suilix ior the ablativ'e. d'ht; Latin gerunds 
are paralleled by those of Mongolia. lienee the ances¬ 
tors of the Saxons anti Latins would probably actpiire 
these characttrristics whilt' in a nomad state, because we 
imd that thtr d'artar races have them who are still nomads. 
II we com[>are the Mongol fendese, “ ihenct;,” with its Ibig- 
lisli ctpiivaKnit, the modern tendese has come out of ien- 
deche, the bt.xjk form. L and ch arc l>oth aspirated, d'lie 
Turkish wtnd ends in daii and the Alanchu in chi, whtn'e 
ch is aspiratetl. The Middle English is thennes. Itarlier 
forms were thenne, thanne, in which a final n was lost : 
Cjcrman, dannen ; Anglo-Saxon, thanan. d'he sufli.x is 
iia- 7 ui (Skeat). In the; Itnglish word wt; have a trailition 
of a thou.saml years. In ^Mongolia we have modern lan¬ 
guages which have changed more slowly than the ICuro- 
pean. Now it is jiossible that n may have changed to x in 
old English, or some old Lbiglish form in may havt; taken 
the place of n. I'he change may be physiological or sub¬ 
stitutionary. If substitutionary, it may be the substitution 
of an old forgotten Saxon word, and this may have lx.am 
borrowed earlier from some geographical neighbour. We 
cannot decide this point, but simply state the fact that the 
ablative in « and in s are *in Tartary both used as ce is 
used in heiicc^ 'lohence, and thence ; that both of them are 
unquestionably Tartar; that they were in use several thou- 
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sand years ago; and that they are still heard in the speech 
of the tent-dwellers of Tartary. 

I 2. The general outline of this theory is proved beyond 
question by the fact that, while identities between Chinese 
and Indo-Huropemn roots are both numerous and obvious, 
they arc proportionally less striking and numerous than 
those existing between Tartar languages and those of 
Kurope. The Chinese is extremely old. The Tartar 
languages occujjy a midway position. The Indo-European 
system is the newest of all. d'he result of a fair and sober 
consideration of this question is, that the nomad ele¬ 
ment in the primitive Aryan race was a very powerful one. 
The Tartar connection was very influential. The poly¬ 
syllabic characteristic in language is of nomad origin 
mainly, and it brought with it the loss of rhymie in poetry, 
'riie syntactical inversions of Semitic and Tartar speech 
are also of nomad origin, and in large j)art the outcome 
of nomad life. The restoration of rhyme to jioctry^ was 
effected by the rejection of suffi.xcs when they'^ became 
burdensome. The return to rhyme in English and Ger¬ 
man poetry was co-eval with the commencement of a 
movement of return to monosyllabism. Monosyfllabism 
allows of rhymie, and polysyllabisni is opposed to it. 
Poetry gladly abandoned the iambics, the daciyfl, and the 
spondee, for the sake of rhyme, which is more popular and 
more permanently agreeable, Rhynne is not new ; it is ti 
return to antiquity'. We must learn to look on the Chinese 
vocabulary as primitive human speech which has kept its 
monosydlabism, because it had no neighbours on the East, 
and lias been developed on monosydlabic lines from the 
first. 'Phrough the absence of nomadism it has failed to 
become poly'syliable, and has retained a natural syntax of 
almost pristine purity. When nomadism, then, entei's as 
a factor, and the monosyllable becomes a dissyllable or 
poly'syllabie and the syntax -becomes modified, we are 
obliged to conclude that agricultural life favoured sobriety 
and steady growth with real advantages, while nomadism 
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awakened the spirit of change and forced the creative 
power of language into new channels, resulting in greater 
variety, but with less of solid benefit to show as the result 
of the new development. 

13. Derivatives precede the forms df declension and 
conjugation. Grammatical forms are the result of a 
Darwinian natural selection and survival of llu; fittest, 
operating among the derivatives. Whichever derivative 
is best suited to express past time or potentiality becomes 
the past tense, the past participle, the potential moile, and 
so with all the forms which arc rcfjuired. Derivatives are 
first made and then the selection takes place. 'The 'Tartar 
languages have; the same pronouns witli tln^ Indo-luiro- 
pean languages, and these can be utilized along with all 
suitable r(K)ts in making up the formative part of decliiKid 
and ctiiijugated words. 'The Mongol jiast tei\se is in ba, 
the same as the Latin ba in amabotn. 'The Mongol 
gerunds (md in 11, d, gad, and iala. In German this n 
has become nd, and in I'.nglish ng. The d remains in the 
L.ngHsh verb, both as partici[)le and indicative; past. Gad 
anrl tala will be new in Mongol. The selection of deriva¬ 
tives to (alter the grammatical cat(.‘gori(^s proccxaled to 
some extent while Tartar and Aryan were neighbours^ 
living side by side. Most of the forms in the categories 
were filled in at a later jicriod. The polysyllabism of both 
races is, in fact, a growth of derivates. 'I'hese derivatives 
are very ancient in grammar, and tlu; 'Tartar languages 
show that the oliject of the polysyllabic derivatives was, to 
provide a collection of forms for subsequent trial as to their 
fitne.ss for the use to which they could be put in the gram¬ 
mar of the future. This view obliges us to regard the 
linguistic mission of the nomad peoples as limited to the 
creation of a system of polysyllabic derivatives under 
certain rhythmic conditions. This object was jiowcrfully 
aided by the discovery that ‘the relegation of the verb to 
the end of the sentence would provide remarkable facilities 
for the subsequent growth of the verb-tree and the case 
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suffixes of nouns. Not one individual had this thought, 
but the outcome of the efforts of all was guided to the 
required result just as energetically as if all had known 
what they were working for. Gerunds are a combination 
of verb and nouiiT Indicative tenses present the verb in 
a fully fledged shape. There is more of the gerund in 
Tartar languages. There is more of the perfectly devel¬ 
oped verb in Indo-European grammar. It is right then 
to regard the first steps in this progression as d'artar, and 
the later advance as European. 

14. The Aryan languages were formed in localities bor¬ 
dering nowhere upon China. Hence the European roots 
can [iresent the a[)pearance of similarity to those of China 
only as monosyllables. But when Europitan words are com¬ 
pared with Tartar roots, the resemblance is much wider 
and closer, as the following table of two hundred and fifty 
words will show. 

Examples of identity are practically unlimited, because 
of the enormous -rarity of the formation of new roots. 
J'his enormous rarity is founded on the principle; that 
words must always be easily made or not at all. The new 
word is always an old one furbished up afresli. d'he Indo- 
European race is a mixed race ; and this is the cause of 
the physical and intellectual superiority of this race, as 
compared with others. I'his accounts for the fact that the 
words in use among ICuropeans are actually the same as 
those of Eastern Asia, but disguised and modified so that 
the identity does not at first strike the observer as obvious. 
All through I have kept in view the thought of letter 
changes. For example, fail is siil in Mongol, but it is 
dissyllabic, lacgel and segiil, thus showing that the union in 
the use of this word dates from a time when language had 
become dissyllabic. 

The whole of these identities, and countless similar ones, 
point to a connection of three thousand years ago, and from 
that probably to five or six thousand years. Consequently 
letter changes have been great. But these changes are 
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controlled by physiological laws, and are caused much 
more frequently by a slipping'"mov'cment of the tongue, or 
other parts of the vocal ai)paratus. than by saltatory move¬ 
ments. 'Fhe closing of the nose i)assage changes ni to b, 
n to (f. and //<» to c- These are some of the more common. 
So (b and f liecome a and .<■ by the tongue k’aving an aper¬ 
ture at the pf>int of contact. We th(;refor<‘ expect to find 
»)nc for the other after long intervals of tinu'. None of 
the. cliangt's lic;re founil are at all uncommon ; they are all 
adverted to in comparative jihilology. 

1 shall be thankful to have the o[)portunily of defending 
my views by correspondence with any [ihilologist. 


I'.X.VMI'l.F.S (IF IXDo KriiOFKAN WoKIlS FOCNl) IN 'I’.\K1‘.\R i ,,\N(aiAOI’S 


A N I) I X 

1 . JI,> 1 / 1 ,),/i,u>ti/!/s, imm •, Mii.ncoi,, 

hum mi. 

2. ])iu k; Mo,, /N’gdCiui. 

3. .S'c//,;7(/,'r,l)loo(l; ]\r.\Neii c,,\A//'/;,'v//. 
f'c(l:ir; Ato , hosi {h tor /■). 

5. HioVriinoi, soa ; Mo., dalai, .sea. 
O. Hook ; Mo., huhi, Iiook. 

7 . 'I’o 1 o, licinii, Ix'cn, liccst ; Alo., 

huhu^ to he ; hulhu, to h<‘ 
come : hn/ixi. he liecanie. 'I'liis 
verb liecoines the suffix of llie 
])a>t tense in all verbs, 

8 . J/i‘, mih/, meus ■, Afo., hi, I ; 

uiatuh', to me ; mauni, my ; 
uni/ii 7 "it, from me ; hiJa, we : 
hidtj/ice, our. 

9. Eat ; Mo., ide hu, to cat ; idcite, 

he ale ; I eat; uiesett, having 
eaten. 

10. Odor, 0(iour ; Mo., uuur, fra¬ 

grance, smell ; uui/sehu, give 
out odour {d is from //). 

11. Worth; veriis, icahr, res, reaiis, 

true o.XrfOrj'i. In M(.>nc;oi., 
nuo, price; ////r//, true ; Chi¬ 
nese, shi/, real ; r//c«, true 
7 cifi, really. All these words 
spring from the demonstrative 
s hi, this, it is so, right. 


'lUNF.Sr-.. 

12. JAv, mr//is', mead ; Alo., hui, 

honey ; Ciu\., mi/. 

13. A/( 7 !'/, fitlyos, Mo., h//^;t', \vi/ard. 
j-j. /.<uits\ Mo., /tus^or. Tile col¬ 
loquial is /!i'r, as in ma|)S of 
I'artnry, 

15 - heal ; Mo., nulu/ii. leaf, 
iti. So!, sun ; Alo., luiioii (// to .v). 
17- I big; Alo., (//has ('hanged 
t(> d). 

iS. J/uude, hound ; t'li., kiucu. 
r(). J'ru/i/s, wind ; AIa., oduu. 

.'.o. J’(’/(>, seek ; Alo.,/.re.A'/vy/fi, seek. 
2J. who; Alo., hedun, 

how many ; iu d, which. 

22. Cacr, city ; Alo., ho/au, city ; 

.qrdd in llelgrade. 

23. Color, heat; Mo., fire. 

24. Cooco, cow ; Alo., uhcr. 

25- Reckon; Mo.,/(',;,'(/A///e, reckon; 
/eg, number. 

26. Fox, voice ; Mo., //g', words. 

27. 'Fouth ; Alo., siduu. 

28. Sacrifuiiim, soorijicorc; Mo., 

tahi ha, to offer. 

2y. There ; Mo., fe/uic. From 
thence ; Mo., ieuilo se. 

30. W eather; Mo., jada, weather 
change, weatlicr. Jadache, 
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wizanl. Jada variho, is to 
work a magical change on the 
weatlier. Hence our word 
weather is from the Tartar. 

31. Terra, land ; Mo., tariya^ culti¬ 

vated land ; sirot, earth ; Ma., 
na, earth. 

32. Tellus; Mo., world, the 

earth. 

33. A/ufl, love Ma., amuran, love. 

34. Water, Mo., usu. 

35. Gate ; Mo., (\i;;ude, door. 

36. AnOfty/, secretly ; Mo., da/da. 

I fere the adverbial stifli.x is 
tlie same. 

37. I.inden tree; Mo., t/rrA///. 

38. Willow ; Mo., ade. 

3y. OvK ; Ma., aA’o. 

40. Wicked ; Ma., e/w; Cit., ok, 

wicked. 

41. OvinuoOrv, from he.aven. In 

Turkisii suffix, da/i forms the 
regular ai)lative case. 

42. Murky, mud; Trvppn^w, porphyry, 

same as Mo., burhu, dark ; 
Jai\, f/iurasaki, purple. 

43. ndro, to sec ; Mo., nji, see ; 

uj ihu, to see. Here /stands 
for d. 

44. Aurora ; Mo., are, day-break. 

45. Kgg ; in Mo., ogor'o^f is the 

white and yolk; the whole 
egg is umdogen. [tn'inu. 

46. Unidogni, egg; is the Latin 

47. Od/, hate ; Mo., usi/tu, to hate; 

//.f, hatred. 

48. Vifis, the vine; Mo., njmn, 

grapes. 

49. 'S.ekrfvyj, mooo ; Mo., sa/a. 

50. 'Aarr'ip, astronomy; Mo., odo/i, 

star. 

51. Ork, orlns; Mo., orbagolho, to 

revolve. 

52. Jus, Justus, jurisprudence ; Mo., 

yoson, law ; yosolal, ceremony. 
53.. Order, ; Mo., jereke. 

54. vi’y, arts, copper; Mo., jes, 
copper. 


55. Zeal, Zi^Xos; Mo., jidoger, 

jealousy. 

56. Sinister ; Mo., sologai, left. 

57. Doceo, to teach ; Mo., Jigaho. 

58. Year; Mo.,y//. 

59. Sanskrit kara, hand ; Mo., gar. 

60. Annus, year; Ma., aniya ; Mo., 

on. 

Gi. Dccet, decent; Mo., Johiho, to 
be suitable, fit. 

62. Locus, locality; Mo.,jug, tlirec- 

tion, place. Cors.sen rejected 
the derivation of locus from 
sto, to stand. He was right. 
It is pronominal. 

63. Sdig, ha[)py ; Mo., saihan, sain, 

g<»od ; saisiyal, gooii luck. 

64. Siuiia us, ape ; Mo., sa/uja, ape. 

65. .Sow, scro ; Mo., sachoko, to sow. 

66. Mare ; Wf.lsh, march, a horse ; 

Mo., morin, horse. 

67. .Seek, suchen; Mo., siguhu, to 

seek, search into. 

68. Sap; Mo., sima, sap, essence, 

natural power. 

69. .Salt ; Mo., shor, salt in taste. 
70.. IVurzcl, root; Mo., undu, sun. 

71. Ort, ]}lace ; Mo., oron (// is 

formative here an<l in olon, 73). 

72. Early ; Mo., orid, before; crle, 

early. 

73. Viel, many ; Mo., olon, m.any. 

74. ’AXXafroro), change, alter; Mo., 

olariho, change ; araljiho, also 
to change. 

75. Ira, anger; Mo., orin {ti is 

formative). 

76. Oral, os, mouth ; Mo., orogol, lip. 

77. IVahe, orphan ; unuchin, or¬ 

phan. 

78. Wide ; Mo., 7 iregen. 

79. Old ; Mo., utelc, old ; utegus, 

old peoi)le. 

80. 'Avolym, to open ; Mo., nehehu. 

81. 'I’ame, zahm ; Mo., nomohon, 

honest, simple. 

82. Burgh; Mo., balgason, a city, 

fort. 
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83. J///, with, by means of; Mo., 

her. 

84. Buck ; Mo., boga, the male of the 

cow, elephant ; B(ygo is deer. 

85. Boil ; Mo., bocJiab.iko, 

86. bald ; luifchagtii. 

87. KcAatro?, black ; Mo., hara ; 

San sc., kara. 

87A. Kekrcn, return ; Mo., btiri/ut, 
return ; harin, back. 

88. Hard; Mo., kadatt, 

hard. 

89. Who, where, when; .\T«c, //tv/, 

bet, hcjiyc. 

90. Cito, quickly ; Mo., kor/on. 

9r. J/ottori) • Wo.y kundulcku. 

92. Qinr, hori/ontal; Mo., kt/nJf/fJi, 

horizontal (7/ becomes r). 

93. Harden, court, yard ; Mo., 

kfiriye, kuriycleng, enclosure, 
from kuriyelcku, ent.lose. 

94. Horn ; Mo., k//n/figi/t‘. 

Guide; Afo.,to miide. 

96. neck ; Mo., kujiigii/i. 

97. }\'stiy^ium; Mo., a>\ 

98. Anger; Mo., r/c’c/'/V, anger 

(tgorlako, to he angry. 

99. Gkiri, mountain ; Mo., agola. 

TOO. Animal; Mo., life. The 

l.atin has transposed ;/ and 
tn. 'I'lic Chinese is niing, 
formerly min. 

101. Bczakl€?i, tell ; Mo., Inlukn, 

to count. 

102. Os, oss/s, bone ; Mo., 

103. lule, haste ; Mo., yaliya. 

104. /7/i,'c;/.v, great; Mo., j’t7/z'. 

105. SeijHor, folU)w ; Mo., dagako. 

106. ''A/jfrjyr, appyji-, m.ile ; Mo., ere. 

107. Date-palm ; Mo., dakt modon 

{/nodofi is tree). 

108. Ask; Mo., Here .^'v; 

is formative, not radical. 

109. Bosom ; Mo., ebnr, bosom ; 

eburkhu, place in the bosom* 

110. ’ATToWxifjLi, destroy; Mo., eb- 

derehu. Compare per, de¬ 
stroy, in pereo. 


III. Arena, sand ; Mo., eleson. 

^12. Adel, noble; Mo., ejin, lord; 
e/id, lords (/ for d). 

113. Jetzt, now ; Mo , edogc. 

114. ’Apery), virtue ; Mo., erdem. 

115. Is, ca, id\ Mt>., cne, this; ede, 

these. 

116. Ware, ,• Mo., */, posses¬ 

sions. [send. 

117. Lego, send; Mo., ilegeka, to 

118. I'^ndo, g,o ; Mo., odeintoi. JXlot 

is the ])resent tense sull'ix. 

I 19. 'E.\fov, compassion ; Mo., 
orosial. • 

120. Wttch, 7 C'i/tga, a pro[)het, seer; 

Mt)., idtgan, a female en¬ 
chanter. 

121. A'v.v/i,’^, vinegar; Mo., i.\Yg(dang. 

d'he root is iseku, to be sour. 

122. One, only ; Mo., rwe/zn, lonely, 

alone. 

123. Wash; Mo., okiyako, ogako, 

wash ; Cjiinksk, wash. 

124. Owl; .SwKiusH, ulga \ Mo., 

ogoli. 

125. Womb; Mo., umai. 

126. Hi'nler, behind; Mo., kojim 

( / for d). 

127. Knter, in/rare; Mo., oroiio. 

128. World ; Mo., orckilang, world; 

orehigoiko, to revolve, or cau.se 
to revolve in a circle. Orckin, 
circle. 

129. ’08o«, the w.ay ; Mo., odoritko, 

to lead. 

130. Atrtov, alria. Cause ; Mf)., 

ockira {ch for /). 

131. Well, wealth ; Mo., nljei, bless¬ 

ing, gooil fortune. 

132. Ursa, a bear; Mo., tdege. 

GK.., UpKTOS. 

133. West; Mo., udesi, evening. 
13.4. Loik, a hole; M<x, mtge. 

135. nature; Ma., banin, 
nature; banckimbi, to pro¬ 
duce. 

136. Body; Mo., heye, bedy (35 

and 136 may be identified. 
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The root is a demonstrative. 
'I’he body, through being 
pointed at often by the 
s])e:iker in a reflexive sense, 
at last takes the pronoun as 
a name for itself. 

137. Elk ; CiiiNKSE, lok, a deer. 

138. Crifftiun, wife; Mt)., liaiou, 

queen, wife ; hatokUii, wife. 

139. Cut; Mo., ha Jo/to, cut corn; 

hadoi^or, sickle. 
i.}o. Chaff; Mo., he be^^, 
i.ji. ('row; Ju'i'iya. 

142. Gather; Mo., horiyaho, to as¬ 

semble ; horal, assembly. 

143. Cold ; M(x, hcititH, cold; 

Russian, holodni. 

144. Solve, ic/Vv^, loose, lose ; Mo., 

sola, loose ; soladgaho, 
loosen. 

145. Aiiti; Mo , opposite, 
i.jti. //’.re, self; Mo., uberoH, self. 
1.J7. Vermi, worm; Mo., ufun, 

worm (/ .and r both from ^/). 

148. Kurz, short ; Mo:, ohor, short 

(.f is a prefi.x). 

149. 'JVao, weave; Mo., nchchit, to 

we.ave (// to /). 

150. Ebene, a plain ; Mo., eh, peace, 

smoothness. 

151. 7 vV/i;vA/, a carriage ; Mo., tcreg. 

(.huNKsi;, rhe for fe. 

152. Eh sis. Mo., ilto. 

153. Ad/jv ; Mo., jid (/ for d; r 

for </). 

154. Gratia, grace; Ttlo., haira 

(// for.tr). 

155. to love ; Wo., tagalaho, 
to love ; iuahlaho, to love. 

156. Dach, roof; Mo., deglebur, 

roof. 

157. I.eather; Mo., sor {s and / 

both from d). 

158. Nether, under; Mo., dora, 

underneath. The Mongox. 
has also dogor, under, which 
seems to show that g has 
been lost in dor. If so, it is 


with h 7 v (S\v. tag) lliat we 
must identify it. 

159. Taiiestry,' 7 ?y»//V/; .• Mo., debis- 

ger ; from debisgulha, to 
spread out. 

160. r^, earth ; Mo., y^a/ir, earth. 

16 r. Pre()arc, faro, feriig-. Mo., 

beldehu, to prepare. 

162. Recumbent, ctd’o, recubaiis •, 

Mo., hebdemoi, lie down. 

163. Scan, sct'.ndo, ascend ; Kfo., 

ugedc, u])wards {ud is the 
same as do). 

164. bone; Javan ksf., hottc, a bone 

{h in Jai>. is b). 

165. Altitude, alit/s ; Mo., mid nr, 

high. 

166. lisurio, to be hungry; Mo., 

uluschu, to be hungry. 

167. Sweat, sudor; d'UKK, ter, 

pers[)iralion. 

168. Enough V. uok \ Turk, (ok •, 

(h fsok, sutiicienl (in 
Chinese, is i.s for /). Original 
root in Cliinese, is fok. 

169. Mode, iiios, i/iodtis ■, Mo., metu, 

manner. 

170. Aiif, or, Oder-, Mo., esc. d'his 

word is a negative. The op¬ 
posite is adverted. In Mon¬ 
go), I.atin, and German, the 
origin of these words for or 
is prononiinal. 

171. ’Kpeia-do), Ifxordw, search tor; 

Mo., erihu. 

172. hU)o<i, stone; M<»., chi/agou, 

stone {ch and / both fujin d). 

173. borcas ; Mo., ouiar, north {/> 

for m). 

174. Satisfaction, ; Wo.,cliata 

ho, to be satisfied. 

175. Fortune, fors, favco, faustus. 

I'hcse words all have in them 
the Asiatic notion of good 
luck. Mo.,/■'nj’d/', joy. Bayan, 
rich. Bayartai, joyful. Bay- 
achod, rich people. Bayalig, 
prosperous. 
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176, Gull; Met., /iaira<^atixX. 

177. W'iso, wisiloin ; Mo., 

17S. ('om{>nt;Uion, puto \ Mo., 

a/uK to rail ulatc, to think. 

J7<). /’< //(•>, to itlnce ; Wo., tailagol 
//(’, to jilacc 111 order. 'I'ho 
Mongol is a transilivc fttrm 
from I'n/iu, to ]>c, which again 
is ot' dcinonslrativo origin. 

I m, p.tfens \ Wo., bol/to, lu>l 

oiiu<i, it is jtossihlc. 'I'his is 
:in intcn-sitivc or itotcntial 
form from huhu, to be. 

i.Si. I'oiil : Mi't., lit>j(ir ( aiul / 
b(tth from ^/). 

i.'sj, Tentatio, tcin[)t ; .Mo , i/Ve/V/V 
Jtn, try, tcm|)t. 

I S t, ('no, enrro ; Mo., hul, leg. 

iS.;. Ciisd, (ollage ; Mo.tail 
.NKsi;, kia, A't’. 

i.yt. Nude; Mo., fiir<>fio?t, naked. 

iSt». Ilcm, iifc/// ; Mo., (ult'/i, tlie 
.same. 

1S7 .S/,///,//. immeiliatel)'; Mo., 

ifd/i. just then. 

I SS. 'i’pryo)!', jilgcon; M O,, ldPlil\'<l, 
tlove. 

I Si; 1 ndigent,; M o., )v/iA/i,'a, 

I loor. 

I i;o W nor. to fe.ar ; Mo., aiho, 
aimoi, to fear. 

lyi. I'fuio, eoine ; jMo., irchti (r 
ti om </). 

I 92. // ^'Hiall, few ; .Mo., luhti'^, 

small, few \c/t for d). 

ii; 5. i-lcmuin, manfo ■, Mo., />’. 
Inu/ti 4 , to be at a jiliice. 

19.). J.)uro, du/def! ■, Mo., edelchu, 
to suffer. 

195. Vis, vires -, Ma., uri, princijile 
of life ; Grc'ek, is, n os 
strength. 

I yf). J/i/rr, sea ; Wi\., t/icderi. 

197. J^osi, Irehind ; Ma., toso, worXh 

side of a mountain. * 

198. Foot,/« ; lsl\., l>et/te. 

199. A matter; W.A.,/>aUa Chink.sk, 

NEW SERIES, VOE. II. 


2CO. <Ii li/HJS', <u-^?^)<u7ros ; Ma. 

niyal.'na CiiINKsi','/////, man. 
201. iMcra', after; W,\., atnahx. 
i02. .As.s, asixius ; ^^o., djiy (jig i.s 
a (limimitivo suftix). The • 
Chinese is In, donkey, the 
“ mill grinder.” 'The Tartar 
and bairopean languages have 
prefiveti a vowel (.v rciiresents 
/). Nus i.s a fornnative siiffi.x. 
jcgt- TiO)/fu, set ; .Mo., ic/ti/iu, to 
pI.K'c in order. 

204. Seruris, a\e; sctv, to cut ; M<^., 

snht', :i\e. 

205, t'ut. I.\r. ,./dd; Mo., ok tola ho, 

( ul. /a .ind ho are formative ; 
t'lliNl'si'', kat. to rut. 

2o('). Out, outer; Mo., ya.]a:ytto, 
outer ; 'I'i'rk, ntc, outside. 
(ia, to. aie formative. 

207. Pri/uto, fust ; 'I'liKKroi, l>ir, 
one ; | \i’., hi/ofs. 'The' J:i- 

panese h is from /'. 

20S. both; J .\i'.\\i>K, fi(tal\, two 
(/' is suffix'). 

20f). .Si.x; ('niNK.sK, /a/-, si.\ (/and 
' are both fiom / or d). 

2 10. dWo; M \ . iuioe (/ fon/); 'J'oN- 
(USi, ton, two; CoK., du, two ; 
M o.. .4./, .second. 

211. 'idle Germ.Ill ki/niaict, Kiissian 

homnsh. .Mn ,hoii!, tin; under 
l.i\ inr; ()f .1 (.imcl’s load. 

212. Sigu.il. /xiili.n ; .Mo., dohiya, 

mat k. 

214. Sweet ; I'l .Not s, daldi, svvi’ct. 

214. lion; Ti.'Nou.s, sixla, 
iron ; ( di 1 n l■■,.s^, tit, iron. 

215. 'bail; .'\.S., td-ycl \ .Mo., sc.o^nL 

2 10. Jnsnla, island: 'roNc.ijS, arai 
(/' t o I s). 

217. Mi'fi, one; M,\., nnuH {ti is 

formal i\e). 

218. Goose; 'Wsov's-, ya/aj. 

219. (’hain, catena, kette-, 'Tijncus, 

i^i/iJi. 

220. Atpyan, skin \ 'I'cKK, diri, skill, 

hide. 

Y 
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2 2 1. Right, dextrous, recins, straight; 
Turk, sag/t, right; CiiiNiiSK, 
chi, old form, dik, straiglit. 

2 22. Dorsum ; 'J'URK, sir/, buck, 
mountain ridge. 

223. Tight; 'I’uRK , j/Vt/, tight. 

22.[. Taste ; Turk., A//. 'I’aste is 
derived by some from iougo, 
but tliis is doubtful. 

225. H.iir ; Turk., kit. 

226. Origin, tirigo ; Mo., o/goko, to 

originate. 

227. 'Ojiiyoi, to stretch ; hpyviu, 

fathom ; tlie length of the 
outstretched arms ; Ci?in k.sk, 
/ok. [very. 

22S. Mulltis, much ; Mo., Uio sida, 

229. 'Avp<t, Sui.AVtrNXc:, rcjali, to 
blow ; Mo., uliythu, breathe. 

2.^0. IJowdown; Mo.,fw;,vo7X'c/r//, to 
stoop, bow down. 

2.51. I'.Ifin ; Mo., a/hin, enchanting, 
deceptive, as in atbimi 
(lecei)tivc light fire ; //, 

mark of the genitive). 

22. Near, nigh, touch, iougo ; Cm in- 
Ksio, /ok iku (old souiid, /ok). 

233. d'ongue ; Ma., ileuygu. 

234. King, Kiiuig •, Chinesr,/ v'////. 

235. Salvator ; Mq., ioni iak chi; 

from /ouilaho, to sav'C. Of 
this the root is tot, which in 
Chinese is to let loose ; In is 
intensitive ; chi is sufti.K for 
an agent. 

^hciu;c,hni. 


236. Deer, B{)p ; Mo., torog, deer. 

237. Rice, opv^a ; Mo., iodoragnn 

(/• for /, 0: for d). 

238. .A^u/zeu, help ; Mo., tos. 

239. /Yigcr, black ; Mo., ucgurcscu, 

coal. 

240. End ; Mo., echos end (/.// is d). 

241. Seiche, urine ; Mo., si.gcsou. 

242. Oi’pu, hinder parts, tail ; ATa. 
urn, hinefer parts, nuus. 'The 
Angi.o-S.\xon ners, and the 
l.atin a/ius, arc the same 
word, "^rhe meaning tail is 
only in Crkkk. Tn Mon 
Gou, nru is behind, back. It 
is nearly certain to be of de¬ 
monstrative origin. 

-M3. Milk mo/o ; CniNK.sb',, mo, 
grind ; old sound, mn. 

244. 7'aurus ; Mo., shor, ox, bull. 
2.J5. Team ; Mo, sornho, to learn, 
ask. With the (ausative 
syllable, it is sorngnho, to 
leach. 

246. Draw, drag, ziehen ; Mo., sogo 
In ho, draw out, tear out. 

.247. '•rhorn ; Mo., sondu. 

24.S. .Sound; Mo., sonosnho, to 
hear ; sonos huri, a thing 
heard, rci»ort, story. ‘ Duri 
is a noun suflix. 

249. 'I'inder, .• Mo., .r/A/Z/t’, 

to burn. 

250. Spread ; Mo., hcderchu, to 

spread abroad. 

JO.SKPH lUJKINS, ITl). 
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THE AFRICAN AND ASIAITC COAS'l'S OF 
rilF INDIAN OCEAN IN ANTIOliirY. 


It was not till the close of the fourth century before, ihe 
C'hristian era, that the Indian Ocean became more g-ener- 
ally known in Antiquity. There can be no doubt, that the 
Phoenicians knew some parts of it in very early times ; but 
they were careful with this, as with other discoveries which 
they had inade, not to reveal anything they kne\v^ in oialer 
to keep their extensive tratle monopoly to themselves. 

At the time of JIcrodotus the Indus si;ems to have formed 
the most easterly boundaries of the then known worhl ; ami 
this author alludes to the so-called bTythra*an Sea. bv 
wliieh name the Ocean beyond the Straits of Bab-el-Man¬ 
deb w^as understood. I lis knowledge of this Ocean was 
however very .scanty. On<; of the points whiclt Hero¬ 
dotus mentions is, that, by oialcr of ddarius Hystaspes, an 

explorta* (.T the name of Sc)dax of Caryanda descendtHl the 

» 

Indus to its imnith, and navigated w(\st to the Arabian (lult, 
which is a proof that Nearchus was not the; first who ex¬ 
plored the (deean between India and Arabia. 

The campaigns of Alexandta* the (beat and of his sue 
ccssors, as is well known, brought many hitherto almost 
unknown Asiatic countries and nations within the range of 
Fmropean inlluence ; and when, after his conquest of the 
countries round the Indus, his Ileet, under the command of 
Nearchus, in spite of the monsoons and other obstacles, suc¬ 
ceeded in sailing from the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
Fhiphrates. a connection between these far-eastern countries 
was established which was never lost, though at times 
temporarily interrupted ; and looking at the geography of 
Bratostheiies and Strabo, and comparing it with that of 
Ilerodotus, we find the progress very marked. The Ganges 
then formed the eastern limit of Asia, and India was de¬ 
scribed as the ereat south eastern corner of this continent. 
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South of India, the great island of Taprobane was known, 
in which we easily recognise the island of Ceylon; and 
north of the Indian peninsula the great mountain ranges 
were known and described, which Alexander had, in their 
western parts, crossed under the greatest difficulties ; and, 
whilst Kratosthenes was inclined to regard these mountains 
as a continuation of the Taurus, extending right across the 
entire coniinent of Asia, h(i was enabled, according to Strabo, 
to distinguish and particularize the great mountain ranges 
of the Paropamisus, Phnodus, and Imaus. 

Alexandria, th(^ capital of P'gypt, was in those days the 
commercial and scientific centre of the ancient world. Not 
only thousands of vessels crossed tlie Mediterranean in all 
directions and made their way to the comparatively remote 
ports of Western Eurojje, but also important towns and 
emporia were founded al<jng the coasts <if the Red Sea and 
of tlie Indian Ocean, in order to direct tlie commerce of 
India, Arabia, and PEist Africa to Lower l^gypL. After 
Egypt had become a province of the Roman Empire, the 
scicmtific and commercial importance of Alexaiulria in no 
way deertiased, and further progress was made in the 
geography of the unknown parts of th(‘. Indian Ocean, 
New sea ami land la^ute.s were opened to the far and un¬ 
known (Hnintries in the south and east. Eastern Efjuatorial 
Africa became first known, and it was at this time that a 
navigator callcal 7 iippatus made the great discovery that, 
favouretl by the monsoon, it was possible to sail to India 
right across the Indian Ocean, starting either from Arabia 
or from P^ast Africa, for up t(5 this time, sea communication 
with Intlia consisted only in tedious journeys along the 
Asiatic coasts. Mow greatly this discovery t)f Hippalus 
was appreciated by his contemporaries, is shown by the 
fact that they gave to that part of the Indian Ocean to 
which it referred, the name of the Sea of Plippalus; and it 
is due to this discovery that the Indian Ocean in Antiejuity 
became known and thoroughly explored, not only to India 
and the Somali coast, but much further, namely to P'urther 
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India, China, the Snnd.i Islands 


a ml in Africa to 


Zanzi 


bar, ■\lozatnbi(|iU‘, and perhaps still hn thcr south. 

It is vor)- fortunate that there still exist seva'ral valuable 
eeographiced descriptions of that tinu', in which the know- 
led^' and information ol e-(.'(.):^raph('rs and travellers lik(‘ 
Marines of 'Tyiax ami the unknown author ol the Periplus 
of the ILrythr.van .Sea arc prc‘St'rve<l to us ; above all, tlu^ 
important work of one. of the, i^realest e(H)i^r;i[>hers of 
yVnti(piily must l)e numtioru^tl, namel)', that of Claudius 
Ptolemy of vVlexandria, who wrote in the: si'cou'l century 


of the Christian era. 


In Ptoh;my’s time tin* Indian t )‘cean was re^archal as 
an inland sea, similar to the Mediterranean, but of inut:h 
larger e.xtfmt. I'he ancient travellers and i^eoeraphers 
W(Ma‘ in thi,“ ])OSS('ssion of a pi-cat number of land and sea 
iliiK’rarics which tlun* ('ombined and laid d(.)wn on tlieir 
]>lain or sj>he,ric.al maps. 1 '. ist .Afric.i was believed to be 
c .)me broader soutli ol the kdjuator, and to e.xteml towaials 
the east into unknf)wn ree^ions ; and, on tlu' other Iiand, 
navigatc^rs had discovered, south ol b'urther India, land 
which strc'.tcdied wesi\\<ird, and ilu'relore it was concluded 
that the. Indian Ocean was a closed in basin of immens<‘ 


arcxi. and that Aliic.a and the most eastern parts of Asia 
formetl an unknown contimmt to the si^uth of the- then 


known world, thus (-ncircling the whole ol the Indian 


()cean. 

1 hat this was not a mere h^’pothetic.il assumption can 
f*asily be shown. Navigators and trmh-rs hml saihal b(wa)nd 
Further India and done l,)usiness with th(^ inhabitants of the 


islands of Luzon, Mimloro, Falavan. Borneo, anti .Sumatra, 
and pcmhajis even with b’ormosa and java ; and as the 
journeys to these unknown seas were doubthjss limited U) 
the places wht;re <^m2)oria and trailing^ stations (existed, the.se 
large islands weiac ncjt recrygnised as such, but sim[>ly ro- 
garded as parts of one uninterruj)t<M coast, the outhhie (.)f 
which was determined by asc(.*rtainin_g the j)ositions of the 
different trading-places, and conm'cting them on tlui maps 
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by a continuous line, which - - if we trace it on our modern 
maps—shows a striking similarity to that laid down by the 
ancient geographers. 

We recognise in the peninsula of Malacca the Aurea 
Chersonesus of the ancients ; in the sea between Asia and 
the Philippine islands their Magnus Sinus ; and in the 
island of Borneo and its rivers the country of the Sina% 
with the trading station of Cattigara. 

Ptolemy tells us that traders navigatixi round the })enin' 
sula of Mtdat;ca to the im[M>rtant trading-[dace of Zaba, 
which was situated near Cape Kambodja, and from there 
they crossed the sea without difficulty to Cattigara, which 
was i^robably a little south of the- Padang rivan*, which was 
called by the ancients, Cotiaris /tiivin<:. I'hus, you see, 
there was sufficient reason for tiie ancicaii geograjdiers to 
connect the difftn'ent points of the coast line, by which the 
hy[>othetical continent was formed, believing it, as they did, 
to extend south of the furthest territories known to thc-m. 

d'he coasts and the countries of Further India itself were; 
in many respects well known in antiijuity. Of course errors 
in d(.;tails were unavoidable, if we consid('r the very primi¬ 
tive state of the instruments which the sailors of those da3 s 
used for tlu; determination of geogra[)hica 1 positic^ns and 
bearings ; for wr* must not forgitt that tliey lived at a time 
when there was no com[)ass to guide them, and Avhen geo- 
gra{)hical latitudes could onl)' be asct'rtained with difliculty 
by measuring the altitudes of the stars or the shadow of the 
sun. But neverthel(;ss the getu'ral features of these most 
remote parts of the Indian Ocean Avere ver\' well laid down. 
All the promontories, bays, and rivers beyond the Ganges 
can be recognised on our modern maps. 'Fhe Irawaddi 
Avas knoAvn to them as the Temala, the .Saluan as the Be- 
singa, the Menam as the Sobanus, and the large Mckhong' 
river as the Doana ; along the banks of Avhich a number of 
important towns and emporia were known to exist. Even 
the rivers bej-ond these localities Avere not unknoAvn ; and 
the Songka, and perhaps even the Sikiang, seem to have 
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bt'.en within the range ot the traders and geographers of 
Antiquity. 

'Idle bays of Pegu and Siam of to-day are j)lainly dis¬ 
cernible in the Bav of Berobe anti the Perimulicus Sinus ; 

^ ... * 
and if we find that the A urea Chersonesus of Antitpiity is 

undeniably similar to. but differs in its outlines from the 
real shape of the Peninsula of Malacca, this is probably tluc 
to the above-menlioiK'd absence of modern instruments, 
without which it was impossible to obtain corrt-ct positions 
aiul bearings, wliilst tin; distances betwt'en tlit; various 
places on the coasts were ascertained tok;ral)ly correctly. 
Pven tin; int<;rior of b'urther Imlia was not unknown; and; 
the names and positions of some towns and triljcs, as well 
as of tin; jirincipal mountain ranges, are giva-n, which proves 
that tin; trade; with the native-s was not limileid to the coasts 
alone, but e;xt(;nelee1 e;itln;r directly or indire;ctl}' into the; in¬ 
terior of the counti'}'. 

d'ln- peminsula ol Inelia, betwe(;n the Indus and Ganges, 
was of course-, eluring the later centuries e)f Anti(|uity, -much 
more; than tlie; hitherto elescribed cenmtrie-s, - within the range; 
e)f Gree-k anel Rennan inlhn-nce; ; and tliat traeh' ce>nnection;^. 
with Inelia e:xisteel, is [)rove;el liy Pte)le;my, ainl still more; by the* 
de scriptieins e)t the befor(;-nameel Pe;ri])lus of the; Prythr.'ean 
.Sea. \Vc kneiw from the; Peri[du;; that th(;r<; ivas a renit<; 
freim the south eif tin* Straits e»f Gce lis, or Bab-el-Mandeb, 
re)unel the southern ce>ast of Arabia, and along the coasts of 
Karmania, Geelrosia, and Inelo-.Scythia te> the; town ejf Bary- 
gaza in India, which correspionels t<a tin* present tenvn of 
Ik'ireitch, and is elescribeel as a great trading-place, situated 
on tin; river Nammadios (our pre.se-nt Narmaela), at a dis¬ 
tance of about thirty miles from its mouth. .A sccemd n^ute 
went from a port, west of Cape Fartak in South Arabia, 
called Kane, right across the Indian Gce.in (by means e.>f the; 
monsoon) to Muztris and Nelkunda, winch places probably, 
correspenid to Muyiri-Kotta anel Kahettri e)f to clay, on the; 
Malabar coast. The third travelling route was tej the sante; 
places, which were important centres of Indian commerce ; 
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Init the starting-point on this last journey was Cape Aro- 
mata, on the East African coast, of which we shall have to 
spe^ak afterwards. 

'Fhe most remarkable fact concerning India, is the peculiar 
ct>asl-line. which Ptolemy draws of this country. Inst<‘:id 
of putting down on his map the. correct triangular shape, 
we find India unnaturally and erroneously stretched from 
east to west, and the island of Ceylon, or 'Paprobane, much 
too larg(;. Why tliis should b(' has always pu;^zled critics 
of ancient geograph)’, as Ptolemy doubtless had much 
better information of this countiw than about Eurlher India, 
which is drawn much Uiorc corrective I am of opinion that 
the remarkable? error just refcrrcal to is due to his lendemcy to 
stretch the map of the laor/d so as to extend it to i<So degrees, 
or half the circumh:rence of the globe, reckoning from the 
most western countries known t<i him to the? mejst easteim. 

No eiesubt he was in ]K)Ssession of various iiine?rarie‘s 
across the^ ocean to India; but as regards l>curiii<^s, his 
knowle?dg<? was niue?h more incevmplete, as we have see-n, 
and sej he? selecteel the coast line? of India when stretching 
the? ce>ntinent of y\sia, which, acce)reling te) his e;alculatie)ns, 
e?xtendeel heye>nel the iSejth elegree ejf his geogra[jhieal 
lejngitueles. l>e?sieles, his. degrees were toev small, as he- 
reckevned e^nly 500 slaelia te) each elegre?e, whilst in realitx 
there are 6ejo, and thus it ma\- hav’e hai)pene?el that tins 
comparatively well-kne)wn part e)f the? Indian Ocean is mucli 
me)re? crronce)Usly laiel de^wn on the oldest map which we 
possess than the countries mucli more lev fhe east. 

\’et we have? to be thaidcful to Ptoleany eve?n fe)r this 
great e-rror, be?cause this erre)neous calculatiein of the length 
e)f Asia was evne e)f the chief re?ase)ns why Cevlumbus maele his 
remarkalvle voyage which level tev the eJiscovery of America. 
PtevIe‘ln^^ it must be remembereel, was the chief gee)graphical 
authority throughe)ut the Midellc Ages until the time e)f 
Columbus ; anel had Columbus known that between Spain 
and India there lies, not only the Atlantic, but alse) the 
immense Pacific Ocean, he would probably never have tried 
to re?ach India by travelling westwarel. 
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But he based his calculations on the erroneous statements 
of Ptolemy wiiich I have just "exjilained, and thus became 
the greatest discoverer t)f all ages. 

We com(! now to the' westt'rn shores of the Indian Ocean, 
viz., those, of Araliia and Mast Africa. I'he former was 
vv('ll known, ami tliffc'rs but little from that known to us at 
the [^resent time ; but as regartls the latt(‘r, it has hitherto 
beem uncertain Ikjw far the* knowledge* of th<^ ancients 
reached along the coasts of I'hastern l\<[uatorial Africa, 
which has lately played so jn'orninent a part in thet jjolitical 
cUivelopmcttt ol this coniimml. rh<- furthermost emporia 
which w(*r(; known in anticjuit}' of tnis ]>art <d the Imlian 
<^C(tan, wc-re ihosf* (jf A/.inia, and es[)ec:ially a plac(* c.alled 
I'i.hapta. I^toh.Muy, in a way which he acknowletlgt^s to lx* 
unsatisfactory to himst'lf, triei] to fix the geogra])hic.il lati¬ 
tude of these places, but without success ; and critics differ 
\ astly as to wh(.*ther Rhapla must bet looketl for near tlie 
juh River, or near Melinda and Mombasa, or still further 
down at Zanzibar, (W even in tlte m ighbourhofxl of Ca[>e 
Delgatlo. 

J iiave (.‘xamimid all th<‘.se dilf'-renf statements, and I find 
thtu this great uncertainty i*; chiefU' dm; to th<* inciwrect 
[)osition of another very important place oii this coast of 
thr; Indian ( )cc‘an, namely C';i[>(*. Aiom-ita, which has alnsady 
been mentione;.! as one. of the starting-j)oints for the journe.v 
to Muziris and Nelkund.i in India. Rape Arom.ita has 
hitherto ge.nerally been believed to be ide ntical with Cajn; 
Ouardafui of to (.lay; but I hav*e brought forward proof; 
that this cannot [)Ossibly be the case, although it might 
appear so, if we cast a merely superficial glance u[)on 
ancient maps. For instance, I’tolemy gives th<; ijosition of 
Aromata more than five degrees nearer to the Jh[uator than 
Cape Ouardafui is in rt;ality, an error which would be. quite, 
out of proportion to the other mistakes on his map (M 
Eastern Equatorial Africa north of the licpiator. 

Moreover, also, the other geographers of Anlicputy, who 
know Cape Aromata, did not regard it ;is the jjoint where 
the coast of East Africa begins to incline towards tlie south. 
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In the Periplus it is said, before Aromata is reached, that the 
coast inclines southward ; aiid Pliny says that, according to 
Juba’s information, the Indian Ocean begins at the promon¬ 
tory of Mosylum. I'lie Periplus contains another very im¬ 
portant statement, viz., that the island of Dioscoridcs (Soco¬ 
tra of to-day) is nearer to Cape Fartak on the Arabian coast 
than to Aromata. But Socotra lies much nearer to Cape 
Cuardafui than to any point of the Arabian coast ; and before 
I commenced my investigations, Mr. McCrindlc had pointed 
out that the distance from Socotra to Ca[)e b'artak is nearly 
double the distance from this island to Cape Guardafui. 
I’luM'efore it is absolutely impossible that Aromata and Ca[)e 
Guardafui are identical. I have then proved by c.dculations 
wlilch are published in another jilace, that Aromata is identi- 
c:il with the modern Ras Aswad. Furthermon.*, the promon¬ 
tory of Rhaptum on Ptolemj’s map I have found to corr(;s- 
})ond to Ras Mamba Mku,south t-f Zanzibar; and thus having 
ti\ed the two extreme points given on tlie coast of Fastern 
I'hiuatorial Africa on the ancient map, I easily succeeded iit 
<letermining all the intermediates points on the coast which 
were of importance in Anticpiity. I will not go into details 
here ; but I may point out that the [)rincipal towns, rivau's, 
roadsteads, t^tc., of this [)art of Fast Africa correspond to 
t!i(; descriptions which tlic^ ciucients have given of them ; and 
only in explanation of ancient and modern maps I will men 
lion that, for instance, the following places are identical : — 
d'he river Rhaptus and the Pangani ; Tonike and the* 
Mangudo riva;r ; lissina ami Melintla ; Serapion and the 
mouth of the 'Pana ; Apocopa and Marka ; Phalangis and 
Magdishu; and the promontory of Zingis and that of 
Warsheik. The island of Menouthias and the Puralaoi 
islands, as described in the Periplus, are identical with 
Zanzibar and the islands ofWazinand Zii. 

Very little was known in Antiquity of the territories south 
of Rhapta; but I find that the Periplus furnishes much better 
information on this matter than Ptolemy does; for in the 
eighteenth chapter of that work there is this most remarkable 
passage, that beyond the Rhapta territory an ocean, hitherto 
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unexplored, curv-csround towards sunset,and stretchintj along 
the southern extremities of J'ltftiopia, Libya,and Africa, amal¬ 
gamates with till' western sea. 

Ltolemy mentions a ])romontory called Prasum, thi* posi¬ 
tion of which he coiihl not ascertain with certainty, but which 
he put tlown considerably east of Zanzibar ; and [>robably 
to this fact it is due that the African coast was erroru’ously 
assumt'd to b('nd towartls the east, and to form, toucth's* 
with south-eastern .Xsia, a continent south of th<' Indian 
Ocean, as I ha\ (; said before'. 

'rhere can be no doubt that llu; unknown author of the 
Teriplus was himself a navigator;* and the above-name<l 
passage; is the oidy reliable [)roof that the ancients had any 
l;n(nvledg(' alxMit the. actual extension of South Africa, and 
alxHit the connection between tin; Indian aiul Atlantic 
<)c''ans. d'lie circumnavigation of Africa l)y Pheenician 
sailors, as re[)orted l)y Herodotus, is not sufficient and un 
disputal)le evidence, althougli I do m^t consider it imp<jssibl<‘, 
and am personally inclined to think that tlusse Phuaiicians 
actually made the jouriu'V- 

Sp('aking about eai ly Phoaiician (*ntfa prises, 1 should like 
lo add, in ci’uiclusion, a f<'\v re-marks about th*; still unsolved 
question of (')[»hir, the celebrated gold land of Antiipiit}'. 

Many explancitions ha\'e b<;en offere<l, but none are satis¬ 
factory' ; and it is iin{)ossiblc to solve the ([ucstion, so long as 
we try to explain the uncertain data of tin; ()ld I'estament 
without looking for other and corre'gxjnding facts. Such 
facts are found in a very' curious inscription on the walls ot 
an I£oy'ptian temple at Deir-el-Pahri, near'l'licbes. referring- 
to an ICgyptian sea-expediti<m which took jjlace as c-arly as 
the 17th century' before Christ. It follows, from this report, 
that a maritime trade e.xisted between Iggypt and the un¬ 
known countries to the south in thos(; very products which 
are mentioned in the Old d'estament, namely', gold, ivory, . 
<;bony', monkeys, etc., with‘the only exception of peacocks, 
which are not mentioned. (L^ld was the; most important 
article of this trade, and, as the report shows, was taken in 
large quantities to Lgypt. 
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Now, it has been said that, on account of peacocks being 
mentioned in tlic Bible as one of the products, Ophir could 
not have been in Africa, but in India. But this is by no 
means a conclusive proof, as it is not at all certain what sort 
of birds wore really meant ; and it has long been pointed out 
that the passage may refer to the guinea fowls of Iiast Africa, 
as w’cll as to thc^ peacocks of India, d'he origin of tlie gold 
cannot be ascertained ; but there is no doubt that, if it is 
possible to determine with certainty one of the other products 
mentioned, a good desd would be gained for the geographical 
determina'den of Ophir. 

d'he names of th<^ monkeys mentioned off .-r this key to the 
question. I'hc; l''.gyi>tian rc;[)ort describes two sp^'citss, th(^ 
/Inail and Kafii monkeys, and gives sketches of both, which 
arc? so wc'll drawn that we ar(tenablc?d to rtj:cognis<? them as 
two spc'cies living in A frica, namely, Cynocc'phalus haunt- 
dryas and porcarins. But the monkeys of the Bible.-are call<?d 
Kof (in Gr<.*ek or kccttov), which is ihe sanies name as 

the old Jtgyptian Kafn ; and this is ther(.'forc? a procjf that 
.Solomon’s rc'port refc-.rs to an y\frican, and not to an Indian, 
country. I'hct ver)- intcwc-sting ruins of Zimbabye, which were 
discovered some? time, ago in South-east Africa, not far from 
the districts where gold has recently been found in large 
quantitie s, point to this country, as a look on the high walls 
of Zimbai)y(‘, with their strange architectural dc;corations, 
shows, that these? buildings were not erectc-.d by African 
savages. We hope that the whole question will soon be 
dctfinitely decided, as Mr. Bent, who is well experienced in 
investigations of this kind, is at the? present time at work 
making excavations at Zimbabye, which will in all proba- 
bility throw new light upon the Ophir question, and the navi¬ 
gation and trade cjf the.? ancients in the Indian Ocean. 

I have tried to show you that the subject-matter of this 
j>aper contains questions of high scientific interest; and I 
hope that it may lead to further comparative studies in a 
field of science which is of equal importance for orientalists 
and geographers, H. ScHLicnTr':R. 
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\Sfcontf paper read before the Oriental Conj^ress by Mr. f linders Petrie., but 
7 iot reported in the newspaper s. “ The Timer, "published his first paper, 
'which 7 oi/l also be found farther on.^ 

A iJkANCii of Ei^yi'/tolo^y which lias been much neglected 
liitherto is that of cpigrajihy. In the limited and arbitrary 
al])hab('ts of Pluenicia, Cjre(.‘ce, and other lands, the epi- 
fjra))hy is one of the most carcfull)' and scicniiricail}' treated 
subjects. In I\L;yjjt, morcoet'r. epiL;raph\' is not mcrcl)’ a 
study ol arbitrary sij^ns, but it is of the ^lauite.^t interest as 
thrtiwiu!^' a fresh light on the civilization : yet it has hardly 
bec-n thought about b(;yond the mere: matter of classifying 
the signs by their nature. S(^me \’ariati(*ns of forms in 
dilferent ag(*s are gcmerally recognised, but the tpiestions of 
the earliest forms known have hardly been touched ; and 
this matter is what explains to us more of the canulition of 
the. earli<‘st historic Iggy]>tians than any actual objects that 
have been lound. 

Following the usual oi'der ol classifying signs, wc* find 
the oldest form of the sa sign is a stpiatting figure hokling 
a stick, from which hangs a loop ; anti when we see the 
fisherman on the Medum toml>s, with such a loo[) of with)', 
on which they strung their fish, and so carried them by a 
stick over the shoulder, wt see the origin of the sign before 
us. The. Liliyan archer appears here as distinct and cha¬ 
racteristic as in any later time. The heart or /tal) is 
well shown, and is clearly not a vase, as it has lx:t:n classi- 
lied. It is remarkable that the markings on it, which are 
constant until late times, are exactly tlie same as tho.se on 
the nefer \ it rather appears that the nefer is the heart and 
trachea, and as no trace of strings is ever shown upon it, 
nor is the stem prolonged over the round j.)art, as in draw¬ 
ings of guitars, we must feel much doubt as to the usual 
explanation of it. 

Among animals, we note that the hog occurs at Medum ; 
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and the lion’s head,is not a drawing from the animal, 
but of some object formed like a lion's head, perhaps a 
staff head or a draught man. The bird nr is unmistak- 
ably the common wagtail, which abounds in Kgypt. The 
eagle and the owl are both painted very true to nature. 
I'he crocodile is all yellow, or yellow with black feet ; it 
appears in the interesting title, ‘‘ Chief of the lake of the 
crocodile,” the earliest mention of the Fayum. The frog is 
coloured yellow. A 'part of an animal which has been 
very variously attributed, is here well shown ; kha is c<m-- 
tainly not a club, nor a part of the human body ; the 
structure shows the mouths of glands, and can only be 
referred to the udder of some animal. 

'Fhe sign shed, which has been classed as a whip, and 
described as a skin bottle, is hcM'e seen to be a skin of an 
animal, yellow or mottled black and wliite, fla}’ed off, and 
rolled lip raw with the fur outside ; the n;d Haps of the 
insitle of the legs and neck showing at the ends, and the* 
roll being tied arouml the micklle .and at each end with a 
cord. The senses of shed (a skin bottle, to pull off, flay, 
lift up, save, or .select) well agree with this. 

Among plants, a variety of the hen [>lant is clearly a low 
shrub, and suggests a connection with the Arabic henna. 
The pod ncfeni, which is usually c.alled the acacia, is hardly 
of that form : and from its .sense of “sweet,” it is more 
likel}- to 1)0 the pod of the kharub, or locust tree. 

A sign which has been most absurdly classed as a frame¬ 
work, is the road na, or her ; this is finely coloured in one 
case, [iroving it to be a laal road or embankment, with a 
blue canal on eithtu' side, and green trees growing along 
the canal. It is noticeable that water is always blue, green, 
or black ; the wavy line 7 t is black; the tank sh. and water 
in a m.iss, are dark-blue or green with black ripples. To 
any one accustomed to the yellow-brown, opaque waters of 
the Nile, such colouring would be unnatural. It rather 
seems to have been fixed on by persons familiar with the 
clear, dark waters of the Red Sea. 
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Buildings are the next division ; and from the hieroglyphs 
\vc learn far more of architecture hi the dark period Of the 
hrst three tlynasties than we can learn by actual buildings 
until the XXdll*’', Buttressed walls wtre used for forts; 
the cornices of the law courts W(,‘re. alrt'adx' crowned with a 
row of uraei ; aiul in the. ts pes of columns we see the sanni 
highly advanced forms. I'he sign an, which is often called 
an obelisk, is seen here to be an eiglu sided column, with 
a tenon on th(^ top to fit tlu^ lintel, and jiainted black Ixdow, 
tlien white? with an ornameMital eelge, and red abov<s 'This 
li>rm is not yet ilisct.ivered in the round till the XIB'' 
dynasty. Next, tlie sign aa, usuall)'ValK;d a spear, is re¬ 
markably detailed, and is idimtieal with the ('entral support 
of the roof in /nit. ddn? aa lias alsij the tenon on the toj) 
like an ; from its sleiuh.‘rnt!ss and form it was certainly of 
wood, and it apjiears t<.> hava? bei?u tin? great c<?ntral {)ole of 
a tent or canopy, carva?d into the form of a lotus plant. I 
have previousb’ publish'd! a remarkable column with wiik' 
ca[)ital, a[)[)arently derived from the form of a bowl on a 
stand of the 1d\ nasty ; ami anoth(?r not dissimilar is 
seen in a jiainting at Kahun in the X 1 I'*'dynasty. Now, 
on the dad (or A?/) sign th(?re is a tenon on the top, evi¬ 
dence of its being a column ; ami abstracting for a tinu' the 
re[)eat(*d forms of the top, we se<? that the main both’ is 
much like the column tlrawm at Kahun. XXdiat then is tht' 
meaning of the multiple toj* ? In drawings of o 1 )jects that 
were m^t in tmt; plant;, the hgy[>tians used the convention 
tliat parts behind others w’ere drawn abovt; them. Rt;mem- 
bering this, w'e see that the dad is a row of columns, t>ne 
behind the other, with the capitals shown one over tht; 
tither; the line of columns to support a roof being neces¬ 
sarily stable and firm, according to the meaning of the 
sign. These various forms t^f columns of the IX'^^'* dy nasty 
cannot have been introduced as familiar signs in sylkibic 
writing, until they were well established as regular archi¬ 
tectural members ; and we are left in amazement at tin; 
fully developed* architectural types w'hich these reveal to 
us at so remote and unknown an age. 
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We next turn to weapons. The axe, niab, is apparently 
a stone hatchet bound into a handle, as both form and colour 
are like the blue-grey hornstone hatchets of ti\e XIT'* 
dynasty that I have found at Kahun. The bow of the 
I^ibyan archer is of a different form from the Egyptian; and 
all the arrows are flat-ended, probably tipped with small flints 
to cut chisel-fashion. The mace is evidently the het sign 
(which has been classed as a vegetable); the yellow wooden 
staff, the wliite head, and the yellow staff end projecting are 
shown. Of such a mace head I found a fragment with the 
name of Khafra at Gizeh, and an entire head at Kahun. d'he 
particular whiteness of the stone of those I found, suggests 
why this was taken to express brightness, d'he harpoon ua 
has the body red, probably of wood, the point blue for cop¬ 
per, and the loop is of cord. 

Among the agricultural imjdemcaUb the sickle ma is alway s 
green in the body, with a [>roJecting line of teeth, drawm 
black on w'hitc. This is explainetl by the sickles of the 
XII"’ dynasty which I have found ; they arc carved in wood 
with notchi'd Hints inserted for teeth, d'he t)bvious origin 
of this sickki is from an ox’s Jaw, with flints substituted for 
the natural teeth. Such was a widespread implement in the 
later stone age, as w'e see from the innumerable flints in 
Egypt and other lands, which are inached on the edge.-, and 
show by their polish that they have been cemented in a 
socket and exposed to wear. 

Of tools there are several. 'I'he chistd jnenkh, which be¬ 
came very much C(^rrupted in late times, is well tlrawn, and 
has the name and use of it l)oth given ; the handle is of 
turned wood with a copper blade inserted. The fner chisel 
varies in form, the blade being cither inserted centrally or 
else attached at the side. Fhe so-called “ polisher,” /, is al- 
w'ays black. Such stones arc rarely if ever found as polishers; 
but the black syenite heads, for holding the rotating fire drill, 
lire very common, and exactly of this outline. I'hc sefn is 
undoubtedly a sharpening stone for whetting knives : it is 
represented so used on early tombs; and the material was 
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not metal, as it is bound round to attach it to the girdle, and 
not picrcoLl, as metal would be. 

'I'he Has or (am scc[Hre is not carved into an animal’s 
head, as it was in latca' times ; it is simply the tree branch, 
here. 

()r])ersonal (n*namcnts three are now ex[)lained. The well- 
known sign of “chancellor’' (sahu) is identical in the two 
forms, with tlie k.iop upright, and bent over. In well-coloured 
carvings it is a string of red and gretm beads, from which 
hangs a cylimU;r of green, with yellow ends, prt)bably a 
green jasper signet cylinder with gold ca[)s. 'The sign 
/////>> was long texiplaiiual as a cloth for washing gold ; but it 
is ckuirly a gran<.l collar, with r<.)ws of bemls and pendants, 
d'he shoulder fastener for a garment is h(;re identical with 
th(^ •‘^igii se/a, and ex[dains the origin of that. 

d’he drauglit-boardis n^gnlarly divided into 3 x 10 
squares, like, the actual gaining boartls which I have found 
<lown to four thousand years lati;r. d'he board is shown in 
jilan, and the row C)f pieetis in eh^vation on the upper edgex 
'The [jli^ces are of three kinds ; the larger, white or green ; 
tlu; smaller, half ns I, half black. 

A matter which now conuts to light is, that all the b'gyp- 
tian numerals were pieetts of rope, d'he unit strokit is a 
pittce of rope straight, with tlu.: end frayed out to show it ; the 
ten is a curvetd rope, e.xactly the shape of the rope of a titther 
in the hieroglyphs; the hundred is clearly a coil of rope; 
and the thousand, though j^robably not a figure of a rope, is 
represented by hha, “ to measure,” and “a cord for measur¬ 
ing.” If all the system of numeration is thus derived from 
rope, it points to the primitive sy stem of reckoning having 
lieen by knotted cords. Another point of notation is, that, to 
express all numbers up to a limit, they wrote i, 2, 3, 4, and 
then drew a line divided into many little segments, and 
then 100; just as we write mathematically i, 2, 3.too. 

The symbol of life, ankh, is shown with a divided upright; 
it appears, as Professor Sayce has suggested to me, to be 
the girdle worn by the fishermen with pendant Haps. 
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The familiar sign hoicp is how explained to us. It is con¬ 
structed like the men board, with a plan and an elevation 
above it. The wide part is a mat of green rushes bound 
together by yellow strings ; and the top is a vase piled up 
with white flour, apparently ; which was placed on such a 
mat as an offering before the tomb. 

We now see how much light we have gained from a study 
of only two tombs—light both on the sources of lueroglyphs, 
and on the civilization which filled the unknown age of the 
first three dynasties. Far more work is needed on the fine 
and early sculptures to secure their details ; and above all 
to record the colouring, before it drops off in the air, or is 
washed off by some barbarian taking wet scpicczes from the 
walls. Nearly all the colour is lost from the lower part of 
Rahotep’s tomb from this misfortune; and Mariette ap[)ar- 
cntly had the squeezes of it. 

In la)'ing before you a brief notice of my work at ■Mediim 
I have necessarily omitted many details of interest. But we 
can now comprelientl more than we knew before of the early 
contlition of the oldest civilization; and as new opportunities 
for exploration may be obtained, I hope to trace to more 
remote periods the sources of the ideas which we discover so 
complete, so developed, so artificial, already in the earliest 
remains yet examined. 

The following is the first Paper read before the Congress 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie, and reported in The Times of the 
4lh September, 1891, which wc reprint in this place in 
order to give a full account of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s remark¬ 
able work in Pigypt. 

K.M'lLV F.GYPTIAN BUILDINGS. 

Mr. lu.ixDKRS Pktrif. gave a rhumc of his Egyptian explorations. He 
said,—For ten years past I have been engaged on a study of the civiliza¬ 
tion and [iroducts of ancient Egy{)t. Exjilorcrs in the past have been so 
largely attracted by the political history and religion of Egypt that our 
ignorance of the development of its arts and manufactures was surprising ; 
the anthropologic study of the country was neglected, and it is that depart¬ 
ment wliich I have attempted to enlarge, not solely for the interest attach¬ 
ing to such .subjects, but to serve as a key for comprehending the history 
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and character of ancient ICgypt more roni[»lctel\'. ^^y last season 01 ex¬ 
cavation has completed the series by* a stud) of the most anOient period 
known—the third and fourth tlynasties, at Modum. Before iwoceeding t<,» 
descriho’the other results, it will be most pro})cr to state the reasons for 
attributing the tombs of Medum to a period so distant. The system ®f 
decorati^m, tht' form of the false door, the groups of animats, the techniipte, 
are identical with the most ancient toml>s known, those of the commence 
ment of the fourth ilynasty, published by bepsius in the “ nenkmaler. ’ 
riie titles are, with fi-w excoiUions, the same as in those tombs ; and even 
tlie same family may l)e reci>gnised. Sticfrukhaf of (h'/,eh being the son of 
Nefcrmat, who^e tomb is at M«.alum. In coirfirmation of this we notice 
the pottery of this cemetery ; it is dissimilar to that of the middle kingdom 
or later times, but it is identical with that of the fourth dynasty at (h'zeh. 
15 ) all the evidence of character, therefore, it is proved that *the tombs of 
INfedum are of the commencement of the Ibuith dvnast)', as early tis any 
dateri remains known in l''gyi»t. 'I'o this age the Egyptians themselves 
as( ribed them. ()n the walls of the temple of the i)yramid of Meduut arc 
numerous 'The most ant ient of these is disctdoured as the. walls, 

ami titles mjt jxtrtakc of the freshness of tliosc of the middle kingdom, 
which are still white. 'I'his obscured is i'robably of Ihi; sixth 

dynast)', or more ancient ; atul it adores King Seneferu. The base of a 
statuette f mnd in the temple is deilicaled to the gmls of 'ratseneferu by a 
woman Senefern-Khati, probably in a remote period. .Ami in the eight 
eenlh dynasty the various scribes wlu) \ isited the jrlace all agree in ctmlimi- 
ing to recognise it as the tcm[)le of Seneferu. 'I'he character of the edifice, 
the e.xlreme simplicity of it. the absem e of all original inscriptions, the 
sole use of eaU'areous stone, aiul .ib-.enct; of granit<', iras.dt, and other more 
difficult mate-rials, all staiu}) it as anterior to the Icin^tles of the fiurth 
dynasty at ('lizeh. (An the comiilete ac coial of all these evidences, the 
decoration, inscripti<>n.s, atul architecture, it is impossible to doubt that we 
iicrc study tiie most remote group ijf monuments yel discovered. With 
the Pyramid of Medum you are probably familiar, jt appears to rise in 
the form of a tower on the western desert, about forty miles south, of Cairo, 
d'his ])cculiar aspect is due to the construction In ing formed in successive 
revetments of masonry upon a central mass; a portion of these has iicen 
removed, revealing a long face of the interior structure. 'The primitive 
('entre was a mastuba tomb 100 cubits square. 'I’his was continued to a. 
greater elevation, and a revetment of masonry placed around it, thus [iro- 
ducing a stop, 'rhe same jirocess, of elevating the existing edifice and 
placing a new revetment around it, was continued se\en times, until the 
outline became a step pyramid, or pyramid of degrees. ' 1 ‘he final process 
was the placing of a continuous revetment at one angle from the base to 
the summit, producing a pyramid which served as a model to future 
sovereigns, who constructed their pyramids in one design, without the 
intermediate stages of masonry. ^I'his is the last of the royal mastab i 
tombs, and the prototype of the royal pyramids. 'I’his is the genesis of 
the pyramid. 'I’he temple of this pyramid adjoins the eastern face; it is 
precisely in the middle, within two inches. It ^onsi^>ts of a court, open to 
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tile sky, on the fare of the pyramid; In this arc erected two stekie 13 feet 
(4 metres) hi^h, without any trace of inscription ; and placed in the middle 
between these is the altar for offerings, ecpially destitute of any inscription 
or carving. A chamber opens into this court, which is quite entire, and a 
passage jtroceeds from the front entrance to the chamljcr. 'I'he entire 
edifice is complete; not one stone of the walls or of the roof has been 
disturbed. In what manner has such a precious cxamjile of primitive 
architecture been conserved through the vicissitudes of Egyptian history, 
especially as it is an edifice of calcareous stone, which is seized on with 
the greatest avidity by spoilers of all ages? I have partly traced the 
history of it. In the old and middle kingilom the courtyard was yet open, 
with sand blown into it. 'I’he visitors inscribed their in the 

<hainber lighted from the court. In the eighteenth dynasty this was 
changed. 'iTie court was encumbered with fragments of the revetment of 
the pyramid, decomposed by two or three thousand years of cxjvisure, 
mixed with sand blown in. 'i’his had blocked the opening of tlie chamber, 
whi<-h was thus left only accessible from the entrance passage, and visitors 
brought in piec-es of papyrus jilant to burn, in order to view the dark 
chamber. 'They inscribed their in this age entirely in the mouth 

of the passage lighted by the front entrance. 'Towards the clo.se of the 
eighteenth cb’nasty some jiersons ajipropriated the temple, then much 
encumbered altove with for a toml) ; and a body, with beads of that 

period, was buried in the sand which half filled the jiassage. 'The entrance 
was carefully blocked widi stone, and [irobably the h was heaped over 
it to conceal it. 'These measures were only just in lime to pre.serve this 
temple. 'The ma.sons of Raineses II. destroyed the temple of lllahim and 
despoiled that pyramid for the stone, and they apjiear to have also ]iariially 
dc.spoiled the jiyramid of Medum, as the iH'hris of it was accumul.ated high 
above the temple at the time of the'2 2nd dynasty, when the mass was 
used for a c:cmetery. 'Thus the successive attacks on the pyramid, which 
is the ipiarry of the district to this hour, h.avc rendered the small temple 
more and more secure. So .safe was it that when I determined to excavate 
for it T had to remove 40 feet to 60 feet de[)th of debris (12 to i<S metres) 
in order to discover it, as there was no trace of any building visible, and 
it was onl)' Ijy the force of analogy th.at I conceived of the existence of a 
temple in that situation. In thi; cemetery of Medum I opened a great 
number of tombs of the fourth dyn.asty which were entirely intact. 'Thc.se 
contained no ornaments or object.s, e.xceiiting rarely some pottery or a 
wooden head-rest: Init I obtained thus a series of entire skeletons of this 
jicriod, which are now being prepared at the C’ollegc of Surgeons, and will 
provide an anatomical study r>f importance for ethnology. 'The peculiar 
mode of interment of the greater part of these shows that a religious 
difference then existed. 'I'he bodies of the highest class or race were 
interred extended at full length, and accompanied by vases of stone or 
pottery and head-rests. But, on the ‘contnary, the greater part of the 
bodies were interred contracted, with the knees drawn up to the breast, 
even where the chamber was quite sufficiently long to deposit them 
c.xtended; and there is no trace of mummification. Although many of 
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ih CSC tombs were e.\{)en.si\ e, being cut in *ihc rock to a depth of 30 feet 
or 40 feet, yet in luinlly an\' instance*was any potti-ry disi overe-d, onl)' one 
or two of the smallest and rouglicst vases in one tomb. That this treat¬ 
ment was not due to neglect, we see from the care and regularity with 
which the deceased are [da< ed. The head is always to the north, the face 
to tlie east, the bod\- 1 \ ing on the left side. Siu li essential differences in 
the mode of interment and the pro\ ision for t!te deceased [)oint to a 
difference of race. And it seems probable that the ('ontrac'ted interment 
is due to the pre liistoric race of bgypt, while the dynastic; race- interred 
the bodies extendcil and with a [iroN'ision of vase.s, etc". The skeletons 
were well ]>reser\-c(l, but tender and fri.dtlc ; the bones lay in their places, 
aiul the linen cloth wrapped round the Imdy was intact. Rheumatic 
disease.- and other maladie.s of the bones were alreacl\- well known at that 
period. One oi the largest mastabas has demonstrated tet us the ve-ry 
corrc-el arid elegant method by wliieh the ptians delineated the founda¬ 
tion of their edifices when the faces were not vertic:al. To trace the 
foundation of a mastaba, svith an angle of 75”, on an irregukir basi>, partly 
high, partly low, is not an easy allair. I he great mastabas of Mediun 
were [lillagcd while the memory of their eonstnu lion remained. 'The 
.-'dtack luts been by cutting a forced passage direct to the chamber, dis¬ 
regarding the precautions of the cJefenc'e of the proper passage. In other 
mastafias I found that the pit to the sejnilchre liad been opened, while 
caller jjits which liad no interment below them had heen disregardc'd. I 
discovered one ]iersonagc of high rank in a [lillaged tomb. Ills head had 
be< n broken off, but svas particularly replaced on a bloc k of stone in the 
eorrec't contact with the bod). Tin- ])rocess of mummillcalion is very 
]>ec ulitir. .Vf[>.r tin- dissection of the body if was rolli.cl in linen, c)ver that 
a c-ovc-rmg of resin was applied and moulded into the e.xact torni of the 
living [lerson, with all tin muscular :incl fleshy parts modelled to thc;ir 
natural jncjiiurtion. ()\(r this restore.-d figure a few turns of the finest 
gau/.e were rolled. .Sui:h a method has licit lieeii seen betore. d'lie inagiii 
fic ent sculptured tombs here were in a jiiliable eomlifion. [,eft exjicised 
t(.) till the injuries of the- nativi.-s and visitors, tin-)- liave sufferec.l far meue 
in the last 20 years than in 6,000 jear.s before. 1 have made a complete 
co[iy of thent all, of the full si/e ; and then c aiefully buried tliem c c>m 
pletely until belter times shall come for the a.ntic[ullic:s of Mgypt. 'I’liese 
eopie.s will he cjoiiipletely [lublishi-d on a recluc:ed sc ale, and the parts that 
retain the c-olours will have them reproclueeci. 
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Ijiggest was over six feet deep in the hold, and of a capacity 
of about thirty tons, the' smaller about twenty tons, 
'rhere was not an iron pin or bolt in the whole huge 
fabric, which was constructed (with the exception of the 
door) entirely of small pieces from two to six feet long, and 
not more than a foot wide, strongly stitched together with 
plaited cord. All this sewing was on the inside, not a 
thread was to bci s(a:n outwardly ; neither would th(' joints 
have; been t;asily distinguishalde, save ha- the variety iit the 
colour of the difh'rent [licices of wood. lA cu'y [)iece was 
madti with, a dcei) daiigx' running round its intt^riin' edge's, 
througli which the' holes wen^ boreel aiul the' stiterhes 
j>asse'el. It seaanexl a miracle e;f patient Inge'iiuit}-, and 
could not fail to astonish the civili/e.'.d s])ectator in the-, 
precsence <jf the rellection that all this work had been per¬ 
formed with impleanents of ste-au^ and IjOIK'. It must have; 
occupieel a number of men hir vea'y many years. Upon the; 
be;ams wliich conncctc'd tin; twe^ canoi'S was ere;cled a stage, 
at either enel eif which were; Icmg heavy oars wlu'n^by to 
steer ; in the inielelle.; s[xiee w.as a large; Itoiisi,'. 'There; 
was only erne; mast (as- is the rig of all, sea-going cane^ies 
in the I’acilic), e;\actly in the mieldle, with a crutch at 
the top fejr the; halyards e)f the;, great lateen yard. 'Tltcse 
vessels ele) not go about ; the yard is swung from stem to 
stern, anel the helmsmen shift In like manner. 'I'he sail is 
e'normous, being triangular and maele eef I’anelanus mat ; 
and In favourable circumstances the')- sail ver)' fast. 'This 
canejc carried four hunelre'd men, with their wate;r, baggage, 
anel pro\'isions ; but I have he;ard that the;re; were; some; ye;ars 
ago, and perhaps still are. in 7 'onga anel the Windwarel 
Islands of Fiji, canejes of the: same; build which went to sea 
with twice that number ejn board, ceiunting women and 
children. However, the one I saw was fit to cre^ss the 
Pacific in any directlejn ; and the idea of many such vessels 
having of old time crossed from t^he eastern islands of Poly¬ 
nesia to the west coast of America, is neither imjirobable 
nor surprising. 
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“ There can be no doubt that' the ij^reat si/e of tlieir 
vessels and the i;re'at proficiency of tlio people in navi- 
y,ation, wen; mainly tlue to th(! (mterprise of certain families 
ot chiefs. 'I'hns, upon many lart;e and important islands, 
[)eoplc for successive; o-enerations never se:emeel to wish or 
Imd occasion to <>o to sea; while otlu'rs were eternallv rov^- 
ine-, freepientl)- e)ut of mere curiosit)' to see strange lantls. 

'bhis nomadic propensity is by no means extinct amoiiL;' 
the islands, l.nit is still a distineuishim;^ characteristic of 
many ot tlu; caipper-coloured familie's. In this century 
many islands have; betm partially and othess wholly 
d(;popu]aLed from the; men; cansehsss wish on tin; part 
ot the inhaijilants to '^'o and se.(; straniy. jdaces. Men 
and \romen, okl and \ouny', will cnr.vd the ilcc:ks ot 
strange; ships, or swim off to [lassing \'(‘ss<;ls, begging to be; 
takc'ii awa}’ iittejily re.-cklcss as to when\ e."*!' wheth(.;r the'y 
shall see; their ejwn lanel again. It was thus that many (se)- 
called) slavan'.s olhained their carge)e's. A ve;ssel gejes te.) a 
savag/; island; a crowd of barbarians cenne on board aiul 
ask tej g'f) in lh<; ship - th(;y de) nejt ask where'. ‘ We are; 
going to the; white man’s land,' says the; maste;r ; ‘ will you 
;.:o the;re; ? ’ ‘ f)h. ye;s,’ is the; answer, ‘ h't us all go ! ’ A 

Ifcculiarity ot the; Sana'ins is, that they are; (le;tici<‘nt in this 
de'sire ; they rare'ly see;k tej le;av'e the.‘ir heame;. Ihit te.> re;ve;rt 
to the; caneae;;s ejf tifty years age.). I'he islanele;rs e)t ^It/u, whe) 
are; ne)w near!)’e-xtinct, saile'd caneaexs whieh were seve'u fe-e;t 
ele;ep in the; hold. The; Sandwich Islands I be;licve; tei have; 
l.ieen pe;e)j)led from Patah. The; e;ane)cs eaf the; latte'r islanels 
at the [)resent time carry fre)m forty te) sixty men, with the ir 
baggage and j)rovisions. They sail clejse upon the wind, 
make le:)ng ve)) ages for purpe^ses of traffic, and liave; been 
known tei be;at up home against the Monseeon fre:>m the- 
Cejejuilles and Carolines, distances e>f cjve.-r 700 mile;s. 

“Where is themarvel then that similar expeditions, starting 
from the Sandwich Isles, should have re;ached the; coast of 
America ? Those who first found the Sandwich Isle.s were 
sailing upon chance, knowing' ncjt that those lands were; 
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there ; what is tliere so extraordinary in the fact of other 
voyagers, drifting in the same manner, passing those islands 
so solitary and remote, and sailing on and on in the same 
direction till they made the coast of Mexico ? Here is a 
))arallel case. Supposing a vessel in tlic! hands of persons 
ignorant of navigation were to start from the Philippine 
Isles with the intention of going to Japan, but after drifting 
hoptilessl)' about the seas and making no land for months, 
were eventually to bring up in the Society Islands, would 
not such be regarded as a most extraordinary accident ? 
^ et some j'cars ago, one \\ illiam Hamilton, with two other 
Ihiropeans, Davis and Lucas, started in a small schooma' 
ladcai with pearl shells from d'ahiti for Hawaii ; they lost 
themselves, and were picked uj) in the neighbourhood of 
Manilla in the Phill[)pines, a distance of some; 6,000 mih;s 
frojn whence they startt;d. 

“A C(;ntury ago, a Chinese or Japanese junk found its way 
to Ascension in the Carolines, 1,000 miles Irom Japan and 
farther from China. Another vessel of the latter nation 
ilrifted to the Sandwich Isles, after beine edeven months at 
sea, and another to Pi'iget’s Soum .1 in Xorlh America.” 

'I'here is nothing incredible then in the sup])osition that 
wanderers of i\siatic origin found their way to the American 
continent, and were the progenitors of the copper-col(.)uri;d 
races there. In my previous Paper, two probable migrations 
t)f Asiatics were mentioned, one a mild race, the progenitors 
of the Palaos, Ikirbados, I loinbres Blancos, and other fami¬ 
lies of gentk; and hos])itable barbarians, visited in the early 
part of the 16th century by Diego de Roches, Saavedra, and 
\ illalobos, and the ollu;r a more warlike and idolatrous 
people who came by way of I'ormosa and the Ladrones— 
Cannibals and Cyclopean ljuilders—and who entered into 
conflict with their predecessors, “A proljable result of some 
of their .sanguinary wars was the settling of a portion of 
this idolatrous race in the Ralik and Radak chain, whence 
in course of time departed two expeditions, one to I/azvaii 
(Sandwich Isles) the other to (Navigator’s Isles), not 
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o{ intention, but t^oing- lt)rth of necessity and reacliing' those 
points by chance. It appt^ars that those who reached tlie 
1 lawaiian group remained in undisturbed possession, unless 
perhaps troubled by intestinal strife, and there immc'iisely 
multiplied ; that tin; other companies who stood to the south 
passed through the 'J'arawan group (where it is probable they 
set up some singular Cyclopean monuments still existent 
there, most likely as a sign to such of tlun’r countrymen as 
they expected to follow them), and established themselves 
on the great mountainous island of Savaii, where; they hjund 
or were lollowed b}' a colon)' of the old(;r Malays,* who had 
made their way thitheu' from the Senia\ iiu;s or Monte \'erde. 
Wars of generations in duration followed between these 
hostile races, d'he ]\ataks (.‘venLually p.'issc'.d c^n to (i/’otu, 
thence to I'utuita, and again to sea, part of them finding 
ilicir way to Ifapai and y'oni^a, where tiu.:)- foundetl a king¬ 
dom whence other rovers wei\t forth, who comjuert.-d the 
rapuans of I' iji and cxLerniiiiatcd tlic Moa hunlcrs of IN cw 
Z(.;aland. Others, sailing eastward, reached the Manpiesas, 
whence their descendants tliscovcM'ed ami peopled 'rahi/i, 
and thence to the llarvc)’ group, wliere, on the island of 
/\oivtonqa, they lell in and amalgamated with a family ol' 
their wandt:ring kindred in tin; ;>hap<j of a yh/vge-sc migration, 
who had settled there ages befu'e them. A \'ery beautiful 
theoiy, it may' be said—not by' any nus'ins diiticult t(i con¬ 
struct, but not so easy to prove-. Neither will 1 insist ui>on 
my ability' to prov'C it, though the evidence, which I am 
about to advance will, 1 have no doubt, be conclusive to 
many minds. 

It must be premised, that in the languages of all tlu;se 
copper-coloured tribes the consonants 11 and .S, i' and K, 
ig Iv, N, and R are used, dis-usetl, or transposed in an 
arbitrary manner. Now let us go back upon barbarian 
tradition to the starting-point of this exodus. “ Seven 
generations ago a certain 'Pauoiia imi createtl much dis¬ 
turbance in the Society Islands, and finally, going to sea 
with all his follow'ers, returned to his own land Uf) more. 
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He was llu; so.vcnth in descent from iIk; first kincr of his 
race wlio rei<^ned in Tahiti, who was the son of Tepiia, 
eighth of that name in order of succession, and third king 
of Iva. Tcpita f. was a king of Azvaihi, and was the; 
seventh in descent from the first of his race who reigned 
in that land. Ikfnind him extends back a disconnected 
genealogy of chiefs, among whom tlie most prominent are 
Ono/oa Ukiroa (also calletl Ukiariki), and Kongo, also 
called Kongoroa and Rongoariki, who was a descendant of 
the kings of the. land of Oura, who hail themselves come 
there from another land, of which tlie namii is lost, and it is 
only spoken of as tin*, ‘'sunset." What we have t<> gather 
from this pedigree is, that fourteen ge.nerations ago an ex¬ 
pedition fnan the Manpiesas established themselves in 
7 'a/iiti. [ do not say that they were, tin.* first inhabitants, 
but that they came there ain.1 foundcs.l a kingdom. W hy 
shoiikl it have been Marguesa Heeause the l ahitians 
declare tliemselvx*s to be of kin to the Marguesans by 
language, religion, and genealogy ; and because, tln-y s.ay 
that the progenitors ol their kings were kings of Iz'o, which 
name is borne by three out of the ,eight islands of the IMar- 
guesas -Muka ioa, FoIolI iva, Iva oa ; and that A^uka rva 
(the land of Iva) is the name by which tin; Man|U';san 
group was known to tin; other Pol) in;sian tribes acipialnted 
with its existence. .Again, that thrc:e kings of Iva came 
from . izvaiki or Ilazvaii is in accordance with univtu'sal 
Southern Polynesian tradition. Here wm encounter the 
ditiiculty which has atteinled the hy[)othe.sIs of IMr. 
Williams—Why should this ^Izvaiki, which b}' the sott- 
speaking races is termed Ilazvaii, be presumed to be the 
Navigator’s Isles, when there lies in the North Pacific an 
immense and populous grouj) of this Identical name IlaivaiP 
Again, the name Maui, which occurs in that group, is con¬ 
spicuous throughout the mythology of all copper-coloured 
Polynesia. There are demons, stars, heroes, and in New 
Zealand a great Island of that name. 'Phis is a formidable 
difficulty ; but in my mind it disappears before one conclu- 
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sive fact. In atUlition to the ciiliuinstancc tliat all the 
Southern I’olynesians liatl a le^eiulary knowledi^e of the 
naint;s of the.' three m'eat Samoan isles and of I iirao, in all 
their lanu;ua_L;(‘s are the same two words si-^nifyini^' north 
and south, namc'l)-, “.-J/^a-tohe/'an" and to/ii^a." Look 

at the position of the island A Saz'aii; it lies just half-way 
between I'ohcrau (th<^ l.dilon itroup) to th<* north, and 
7 'oiii^a (i.e., l\i:\ro) a like distance to the south. I'his de- 
ciiles me; that Savaii was the - I:oaihi-///et//a, as they sa)', 
the fatherland of all the races which use the words . l/hr- 
toiioji and . I/ni-tohcriui. In the fuieiiaL^c*. of Samoa the 
letters 11 ami S are trans[)osed thus; Samotr, JfaDioa: 
Sara//, ITavaii. d'la; name t)f ./^e/bv/o, the famous I'lejit 
iii!^' i(u tress, Sava/i, aoul Ltpol/i, was known on many distant 
islands, as also that oi 'r/zt/ii/a,, th(‘ land of li^htninyt- l*'or 
the balance of in)- arr;aiment 1 fnul. amonyt the mythological 
and discijmiectcal [ledi'^^reti which })rece<](ts the foumlinq- of 
lire k inmiom <_)! . Izoii/h/. the nanu* of 0 //ofoa. d'here is an 
island of tliis name in the Y'cfrazoa//, or (Gilbert rfroup, which 
is in the din.-ct lira; ot the miytration wdiich I Iiavt; snppcjsc-d 
between Ixatah and Savaii — fsfvV'tV?; also called Uhia/aki 
(one name with dilTerent terminatiems, si^^nif) ine- respec- 
nvel\' Uhi, tlu! tall man, or LUci, the; kino). Uki/'oa is th(i 
nam{: of the chief town of the yr-i-eat atoll of 'Fapit/ica (also 
in the Gilberts and (in the eciuator), where are some V'e.ry 
singular j^)'j'amidal structures of coral; also I\.o//o'o, Ro/z/^oroa, 
or Roz/oarihi, who Avas a chief of the kingdom of O/ii'a. 
The island of 0 /ti\ or A nr, is in Ratak, and is now the 
place of residence of the king of that and the Ralik chain. 
Near by’ is the island of Ukiriki, or Utirik (the Ralik 
language terminates with consonants ec[ually with vowels ; 
and the word which in the Carolines is Anii is with them 
Arik, as with the Samoans Alii, Tahitians rlrii, and other 
southern groups Ariki), and close beside in the R.ilik chain 
is the island of Roi/garik —i.e., Rongariki —and it is a self- 
evident fact that, as tradition declares, from some other land 
towards the setting sun— i.d., from the Caroline group— 
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were this Oiira and the neighbouring' isles originally 
peopletl. 

“ Upon the la[)se of time it were useless to speculate—we 
have here 29 generations leading back to the first settle¬ 
ment of S'aoaii, wlticli might represent 1000 years ; but 
Polynesian generations do not seem to correspond with 
European chronology, as I know some islanders among 
whom the memory of P'ernando Ouiros has been preserved 
to reckon but five gtmerations liack to his visit in 1606. 

“It may be objected too, that the island of Aur, though 
large, is but a low coral atoll, and ceuild not have supported 
a large ]K>pulatiou ; but the Archipelago to \vhich It belongs 
shows si<gus nl having been once a land of greater ext('nt. 

“ In the whole; course; eif the;se; migratiems from the Ralik 
isU;s to the farthest of the; J^auniutos, the distances from 
land to land te'i* halt the way arej very short, se;ldom exceed¬ 
ing 200 miles. Avhich in these latitueles arc nothing for gcjod 
canoes. I have myself travelled four times that elistance in 
a bejat constructed out of the rudest materials ; and have se;e;n 
it elone by a white man anel fenir natives in a llat-bottomed 
punt useel for loading vessels at a guane) island. The; 
longest stage; is between Samoa and jMareiuesa ; l)ut there; 
arc ne) less than ten islanels betwec;n, and almost in a line 
with one another, eight of which haVe been inhabited te:> 
man’s knejwledgey and fe)ur still are. 'Two e)f them, as like¬ 
wise; some dangerejus reefs in the same vicinity, arc not 
upon the charts, but exist nevertheless. The relics of early 
inhabitants u|,;t;n some e)f the solitary isles of these latitudes 
are interesting ; either e)ld buildings, idol stones, buried 
canoes, weapons, or bones are to be found upon all, even 
the most remote. 

“ Ouiros Isle (N. of Samoa) seems to have sunk down 
considerably, as it contains in the middle a lagoon of 
brackish water, in the bottom of which is a submerged 
forest of trees. 

“ hlaldon Island, now a barren mound of guano and sand, 
was once peopled, as their skeletons and the remains of 
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their works plainly show. It must then have possessed 
vegetation and water. So al;^o Swallow Island, which i.s 
distinguished by some huge Cyclopean ruins.” 

These notes of my brother’s are intciresting for the 
details he is enabled to give from his intimate knowledge 
of the South .Sea Isles and their peo[)le. 'rhere is nothing 
new in the theory of Asiatic migration across the Pacific ; 
tlujugh some receait ethnologists disbelii;ve in the Asiatic 
origin of the North Americans ; but in Me.\ico the traces 
of Asiatic priestcraft in their religious observances are still 
v(U'y striking. In their human sacrifice's the nites were 
very similar to those practis(;d in the^vorship of Kali. Tlu^ 
cannibalism of tlie Soutli Seas is also of Asiatic origin. 
Whether tlu.^ co[)[)er-coloured races got the pro][)cnsity from 
the Papuans, or whether b<.)th derived it from yXsiatic 
ancestry, is difficult now to decide ; but tlu^ fact remains 
that both practised it, with this distinction, that the Papuan 
devoured men from motives of a[)petit(-‘, wliereas with the 
red Polynesian there was more, of a religious or super¬ 
stitious ceremoin- involved in the performance. 

Phe PaiMi.'ins wfu't^ probably s’pread over a wiiler area 
of Pol}'ne.si;i than they are n(jw- traces of them (exist in 
\'arioiis i.sles of the low coral grou[)S. hly brother found 
atnongst the Kingsmill islanders many Papuan customs,-and 
the use of jnany words which belong tea the .New Hebrides 
and .Sohamon groups. My sjaace is, however, too limited 
to indulge in any further speculations as to how these more 
degraded races first spread over the Pacific Isles, as they 
were a[)parently not skilled navigators like those who 
followed them. To enter into the theory of the gradual 
subsidence of various chains of now submerged mountains 
which then connected what are now isolated groups, would 
be too much to attempt at the end of this paper, so I wall 
conclude in my brother’s own pathetic words :— 

“ In the consideration of,this question, one terrible con¬ 
viction obtrudes itself upon the mind. It is this— that the 
peopling of New Zealand, the Chatham Isles, Rapa, and 
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PitCciirns (for Cliristiaiiand his companions found thicrc 
relies tjf former inliabitants) was effected by wanderin<2f 
savat^c.'s who discovered them by cliance while running- 
to the southwards, and who, had they missed them, 
would assuredl)^ have never found land upon this ^lobe 
unless they could have kept on till they struck the frozen 
coast of the threat Southern Continent, while countless 
numbers of unfortunate barbarians must in the course of 
a^es have so drifted away to perish in that illimitable 
stormy sea ! Sailin;^ on, still on, into the rc^o^ion of chill 
lolasts and mountainous waves, perhaps slayint; and devour- 
inc;' one another until but one remained, to meet evc*.n a 
mort; doleful en<l than his murdered comioanions ; <or I's’inL;' 
down in sullen despair wliilst the skeleton steersman fcor- 
sook the ponderous oar that had hitherto ^iiided the ^reat 
canoc!, which the next rolliiv^' surLU.; should swain[) and fill, 
and tlnu'e b(.-. an end of all thiin^es. Wars, ami wanderini;^;, 
and worship of falst; gods, and h^ve of many wiva.ss, and 
feasts and dances (jf ogres among Druid stomrs of all these 
nought remaining but white framt'.s of bones picked by the; 
fishes, lodged softly upon sand and shells or banks (;f 
tangled weed down in those unmeasurcal depths, where, 
tempests reach not, neither storms disturb the solemn stilb 
ness of the remorseless main. That great Southern Sea has 
borne upon it during unknown generations more livu’ng 
horrors than would have been the ghostly ])resence of 
X^anderdecken and his spectre crew.” 


R. A. Stkrxdai.i:. 



THE HISTORY Ol^' TASMANIA. 


1 iiF. reminiscence's ol I'asmania, recounted in the Novem¬ 
ber number of the Ninctcculh Century, under the title ot 
“Australia biity ^T'ars Ai^o," ma)-very well lx; followcxi 
up by a paper yivinp somci account of the first occupation 
ol that colony by Ibiyland, and such later i)articulars as will 
show what her progress has beem, and Iier present positieen Is. 

ICspcxial interest attaches to the early history of Tas¬ 
mania, not only Ijccausi; of thc^ (sspecialh' I’biplish character 
of that colony, but because It was in this [lart of Australasia 
particularly that the race for possession between the Ibiye. 
li'-b and the 1 * rench was closest. If, as may be pnisumed, 
b.i !\''rouse was di.-spatched in 171^5 by the b'rench Govern¬ 
ment to annex the eastern portion of New Holland (as 
Australia was then sl\led), his v'essels, the Consse/c and 
. Istro/atu-, e'lily reaclicl Hotiiny Ha)‘ live dii)s after the 
.inival oi the Mritish lleet, and on the day - tlie aOth 
January, 1780 -wlien tile city of .Sydney was founded, 
but, as will be shown herealter, the h'rench had the start 
of the English in their designs upon d'asmania, and mi^ht 
have been in the Derwent many da\ s befort; tlieir rivals 
could have h()[)ed to reach that peu't. 

When bbigland, by virtue of her occupation of New 
South Wales, proclaimed her title to the whole eastern 
territory, from Cape York to the extreme south of 'I'as- 
mania, the fact that Tasmania was an island, separated by 
some 200 miles of sea from the continent, was unknown. 
The discovery of Hass’ Straits was made in Decemlier, 
1797, by the adventurous doctor from whom it takes its 
name. This change in the.ordcr of things as previously 
conceived may have stimulated the i'rench in their designs 
u])on 'rasmania, to which, however, they had devoted con- 
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siderable attention for many years prior to the discovery of 
Bass’ Straits, As to thaCt western portion of New Ho.land 
which was excluded from the proclamation above relri rcd 
to, that was deemed to be subject to a more or less nebulous 
claim of the Dutch. 

After the discovery of Tasmania by Tasman, in i6.|2, 
the first luiropcan who visited it was the Trench navigator, 
rvlarion de h'resne, with the vessels Mascari'i and Castrieu- 
(in IMarch, 1772). He remained in Frederick Henry Iki) 
six days ; and it was during his visit that the first enconnter 
betweeni'hhiropeans and the aborigines took place, aiul the 
first native fell under the fire of Ittiropean muskets. “ After 
Marion, the Ihiglish navigators Furncaii.x (1773), Cook 
(1777), Co.x and Bligh (17HS and 1792), jiaid jiass- 

ing visits.” But the first surve-y of the Derwent was made 
by Admiral Brun)' d’Entrecasti'au.x (i 792), wlio was sent 
out by the brench National Assembly to search for La 
Perotise—for La Perousc, after leaving Botany Bay, had 
been heard of no more. 

D’ltntrecasteaux, with his ships Rcclioxhc and Jispi^rancr, 
cast anchor in the channel now known liy his name on the 
2ist April, 1792. Flere he remained a month, his boats ex¬ 
ploring and surveying the channel and the various inlets on 
the coast, while the scientists of the e.vpe.dition totde stock of 
the land, and collected specimens of the new Jlora and fauna. 
He then explored the channel, and after a fortnight thus 
timploycd, set sail for New Caledonia. But he returned in 
th(! following year, 1793, and spent a jieriod of liv^e weeks 
in completing the surveys commenced in the previous 
autumn, and conducting further e.xploration. During this 
second visit, he explored Norfolk Bay and P'rederick 
Henry Bay, and ascended twenty miles up the Derwent 
(or, as he named it. Riviere du Nord), 

Upon the visits of d’Entrecastcau.x, Mr. James B. Walker, 
the author of a paper styled “ The P^rench in Van Diemen’s 
Land,” etc. (material for which was obtained by Mr. James 
Bonwick, F.R.G.S., from the English Record Office, the 
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Aclmiralt}', tlic Foreign Office, the* Privy Council, and the 
Pritish Museum), thus writes “‘The lengthened stay of 
d’Kntrecasteaux, the minute and elaborate nature of his sur¬ 
veys, and the space his historian devotes to a description of 
tlie country and its advantages, indicate some further object 
than mere geographical research." Speaking gencrrally, 
Mr. Walker says : “ Put the b'rench had never ceased to 
turn longing eyes towards the Southern world. If the mind 
of France had not been so fidly occupital in the d(;spc;rate 
<.fiort to maintain her naval power against the Fngllsh in 
other seas, it is tpiite possible that to her, and not to batg- 
land, would hav<i falkm the domiuis'.k'' of Australia.” And 
(.loubtl(!SS this was the view taken by the early F.nglish 
settlers in Australia, notably of Ciovernor King (T .Sydney 
—-a view which, as Mr. Walker observes, had the tdfect of 
hastening the acaion of Fngland. 

I'or my own i)art, I think there is reason to doubt th(‘ 
srnousiu'ss of h'la'neh intt'nlions In this <llrerti<jn. In 177^. 
when Marion de. h'resne visited 'I'asmania, P rance was inis 
go\'crned b)' a king (Louis X\'.) wlio was a tool in the 
hands of the reigning favourite. Madtime du Parry, and to 
\\he)in it was only a matter of mild ri^gn.'t that the P'rench 
nav'y could not be estalilished on a propeu* looting. The 
1'lovernnuait of P'ranci' was wholly selfish and absolutely 
unpatriotic. 'Lhc Due d’Aiguillon and Meaujitni (Meaupeu 
f)f the 60,000 /c'ttrvs dc cachet) on the one; hand, and Riche¬ 
lieu anti Choistail on the other, intrigued for office, not in 
the interests of Prance, but for their own aggrandisement, 
d'hat was not the time when those who directed P'rench 
affairs could have been expected to throw themsek'-es heart 
and soul into the work of colonial extension and conquest 
even if the means for conquest had been available. 

And for the period dating from the loth of May, 1774 
(when Louis XVI. succeeded to the throne), on to the time 
of the Revolution, there were always more than enough 
internal difficulties to draw the attention of P'rance’s rulers 
from the antipodes—an ever-increasing deficit and diffi- 
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culty of raisin" revenue. “ That is the only history of that 
period,” says Carlyle, “ a period durin" which a succession of 
Treasurers,—Turgot, Necker, Calonne, Cardinal Loinaine, 
De BrieniK^, and others,—vainly tried to make both ends 
meet;—when, as in the preceding reign, France could not 
get her navy established. That period of ‘ King Popinjay 
with IMaure[jas Government, gyrating as the; weathercock,’ 
was not such a one as kmds itself to (Extension of empire.” 
It was remarkal;)le in ntany ways—in the slilfts adopted to 
stave off tlic inevitable collajtse of monarchy in b'ranc(i, tlie 
Beds <jf Justice, Plenary Court, Cfjuvocation of Notal^les, 
Veto, Assembly of the thr(*e Kstates, and what not ; in 
dramatic incidents, such as the diamond neckl.ace altair ; in 
the new and last social splendour of the (F'ilde I’xeuf and 
kittle Trianon: but it was certainly not remarkable for tlie 
vigour of its |.>olic)', home or colonial. 

In 1 78<S (the year in which S)'dne}% tlit: cajhlal ()1 Nc;w 
South Wales, was founded) the troubles in France were 
culminating in Rev'olution. 'File Plenary Court liad ex¬ 
pired; the provincial Parliaments were in a state of revolt ; 
the'Freasury was in a state of insolvency- the proclamation 
of August I bill, decreeing that henceforth payments be made 
three-fifths in cash and two-fifths .in pa[)er. 'Freasurer ko- 
maine was dismissetl, and Necker iv..“cal 1 ed to l>e, as 'Frc'.i- 
surer, saviour of F rance:, only to fail again.' A second Con¬ 
vocation of Notables, assembled to decide how tlu; States 
General were to be held, als(’) met with no success ; and, 
lastly, the people were: very much in the frame of mind of 
the provincial l^arlianients. d'hat clearly was not a time in 
which the F'rench Colonial Office would have had its hands 
free to compass designs upon the other end of the earth. 

And in 1792 93, when d'ltntrecasteaux visited the Der¬ 
went, F'rance more than ever had its full occupation in 
home affairs. In 1792, war was declared by France against 
Austria and Prussia ; and the Duke of Brunswick issued 
his manifesto threatening F'ranee wath condign punishment 
if the King were misused. In June, 1792, a mob had 
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forced its way, not without bloodsficd, into the \ iiileries, 
and exacted audience from Louis XVI. 1 wo months 
later, the King, Oueen, and Dauphin, forced from the 
Tuileries by the armed j>opulation oi i’aris, sought refuge 
in the Legislative Assembly, leaving tliat insecure asylum 
for the Temple; and in Januar)-, i 793, the King left that 
prison to die on the scallohl. 

In 1793, France, at war with Austria, Fngland, and 
Holland, had its iiiterntanm*. strife of even more; exhausting 
character. 'The Republicans, broken ujj into hostile camps, 
the Giroudins anti Jacobins, were, lighting lor Hear life. 
'I'he Revolution was “eating its tnvn childr<.:n,’’ and the year 
endc;d in the reign, not of the Re.jmblic, but the 'I'error. 

Neither in 1792 nor 1793 could I'l'ench statesmen have 
given much attention to antijiodean alTairs. 

d'hat the binglish Government did not regard with any 
grc'at il(.‘gree of suspicion the I’rench optu'ations in Austra¬ 
lasian watcu's, ma)' bt^ assumed, 1 think, from the lact that, 
nltliough Lneland was them at war with b'ranee, she granted 
to Ikuidin, the C(^mmanil(?r of the c'xpedition of i Soo, a safe 
conclucl t(jr a \ oyiig(; of disc:overy round the world. d'his 
'.vas denu; on the ground that scicmtific e.xgaxlitions ought 
to be exempt fn>m hostilitiiss. As tc:) this, Mr. Wajker 
observes, “ ?\oLwithstanding tlu;st; courLr-.sies of the 
I'higlish fjovernment to tin; L'rench commander, it was 
shrewdly suspected that tlit; real design of tlie cx[)ediLion 
was to s]>y out tin; state of tlic Itnglish [jossessions in New 
1 lolland, and, if practicable, hoist the standaial of Bona¬ 
parte at some convenient point of the coast, and establish 
a 1 ^'rench colony. Certain it is, that Baudin’s instructions -- 
afterwards published in Peron’s account of the voyage—- 
give colour to this belief. They direct the captain to pro¬ 
ceed dii'cct from the Mauritius to the southern point of the 
Tcrj’v do Ihid/iicii (Tasmania), double the South Cape, 
carefully examine the Cauah d'Enti'ccaslcaiix in every part, 
ascend all the rivers in this portion of tin; island as far as 
they were navigable, explore all the Fastern Coast, carefully 
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survey Banks’ Straits, sail through Bass’ Straits, and, after 
exploring 1 luntcr’s Islands, proceed to the continent of 
New Holland, and search for the great strait which was 
supposed to separate tlie eastern part, occupied by the 
English. Irom the western portion, claimed by the Dutch. 
“All this certainly,” says hlr. Walker, “looks very like 
some further object than geographical discovery.” The 
I’rench expedition doubtless stirred the bhiglish to renewed 
activity ; and through the inlluence of Sir Joseph Banks, 
b'arl Spencer (then at the head of the Admiralty) consented, 
early in i8ot, to despatch the Investiyator, a sh)op of 334 
tons, to make a complete survey of the coast (T New 
Holland. I'he coinmantl was given to Lieut. Matthew 
I'lindcu's, who had already distinguished himself b}' sc;mc 
daring exploration.s in company with Dr. George Bass; 
and with him, serving as a midshipman, was one John 
bh'anklin, thereafter to be kianvu and admired as Sir John 
kranklin. the great Arctic explori-r, and one liiru^ tjoveu-nor 
of 'ikismania. 'bhe Invest fa tor sailed from .Spilhead on 
the iSth Jidy, iSoi. and reached tin; coast of New Holland 
on the 6th Decembf;rof that year; while Baudin, who, for 
erne engageal in the sci/aire of new territor)-, took things in 
a very leisurely way, only arrivaal off th('. south coast of 
d'asmania on the r3lh Janum}', 180L 

Having arrived, Baudin ijrocr-eded to carryout his in¬ 
structions. He made a com[)lete survey of the d’bintre- 
easteaux Channel, the River Huon, Port Cygnet, P'rederick 
Henry and Norfolk Bays, and carefully explored the 
1 )erw(.;nt nearly as far as Bridgewater. He examined 
Maria Island, visited the Schontens and P'reycinet’s 
Peihnsula, and surveyed Banks’ Straits. In short, he 
surveyed the whole coast line of 'I'asmania, with the excep¬ 
tion of as much of the West Coast as lies between Cape Grim 
and Port Davy. He, with his two ships, the Naturatisic 
and the Ciiographe, had undisturbed possession of Tasmanian 
waters for more than three months; and albeit Peron, the 
naturalist of the expedition, wrote rapturously of the beauty 
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and capability of tlic coiintiy, no effort whatever was made 
toboist upon any part of that edast the flag of b'ranee, 

Ibiudin’s ships separated in April, the JVaturatistc to 
survey banks’ Straits and explore the islands in Bass’ 
Straits, the Gt'Oii?-ap/ic to search for the channel which was 
supj>()S(xl to divide New Holland; but on the 25th April 
and 20th June, the N^afiiratistc and Cii'oi^i'aphc respectively 
made Ptn't Jackson. 

In very ill casti were the crews of thes(; vessels. .Scurvy 
had nuuhi dire havoc amongst them, killing many, and so 
weakening thc^ sina Ivors that it was as much as they could 
do to make tiu; harbour. In fact,'tlie which 

out of a crew of 1 7<.) had only ij c.apable. of doing tint)', 
had t(j be assisted in by hands semt by Ch^vernor King. 
It goes wlth<jut saying that the col(.)nists behav<xl as good 
Samaritans, .and lavishetl kindness and such m.aterial aiil as 
they possessed upon these; unfortunate j''ronchnu;n. 

It ha])pened at that time that Port Jackson was by no 
meams a laiul llowing with mill.: ami lioney. “ b'loods on 
the; I Ia\vke.;.-d)nry hael elestrc^yed the wh<'at harvest, salt ni'eat 
was e’xce.;e lingly scarce., anel fre.sh i^n-at almejst un])rocur- 
;i,l)l<* : )'et se) soon as the stningenaf necessities wen; known, 

( hn'ernment o.\(m wert; killed, and b)' common C(jnsent the; 
ration ot wheat issu(;d to the garrison and inhal)itant:s* was 
rceluced one-half, so that the scurv)' stricken crew might not 
want what was so essential for their ret.overy. d'his state¬ 
ment i.s made on the authority of a lett<;r written by Baudin 
himself. Both he and Peron handsomely' acknowledged the 
klndm;ss they received, the affectionate care of (lov'ej'nor 
King, the courtesy and unremitting attention of tin.; inha¬ 
bitants, the generosity of the (Irovernment. and the absolute 
freedom accorded to their movements.” 

hlr. Walker contrasts this with the treatment P'Hnders 
received from the Preach authorities. In December, 1803, 
on his way to Kngland in the Cioiiberland, b linders was 
obliged to put into hlauritius in distres.s. He had a safe 
conduct given by the French Adjuiralty; but, notwith- 
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stauclini:^ this, his ship was seized a? a prize, and, on one 
pretext or another, he was kept a prisoner for some six 
years after that seizure. 

Some idea of the vicissitudes throug'h which the pioneer 
colonists of New South Wales had to stru:4”le, may bt; 
j^ained from the foregoing' descri[)tion of the shortness of 
provisions in Port Jackson in 1S02. Where now stand the 
mansions of millionaires, and wh<.;re exist at this day luxury 
and plenty not to be surpassed in any part of the world, 
there were in 1802 a short allowance of breadstufls and 
(e.\c(‘pt for the* unfortunate foreigner) no meat but salt junk. 

d’hese were very priiuitivt^ days indeed, and days when 
money, as well as [)rovision?, was apt to fall short. In 
default of spt;ci(*, goods and s<.;rvice—evern service to the 
State—had to be paid for in pn>ducc, or whatever substitute 
might 1 )C to hand. I\Ir. W’^alkctr mentions how, on one occa¬ 
sion, Governor King' dc'sired Ciovernor Collins to j)ay for 
the despatches sent to him by a sealing shi[), by giving the 
skip[)er thirty empty salt-meat casks, P'ortunately for those 
who kept the Governnumt accounts, the da) s of rigitl audit 
had not set in ; but had there been asc;vere Aiulitor-Gencral 
existing, one cannot l>ut vaguely speculate as to tlu; methoil 
of account which would have been a-<.lopted when the medium 
of exchange was indifferently an empty cask, or a Inillock, 
or any other commodity that happened to be forthcoming. 

On the iSth November, 1S02, the two P'rench vesst'ls, 
after a stay of six months, sailed from Port Jackson, the 
JSfatnralistc. as it was understood, bound for P'ranee with 
the sick, the Geot^raphe for further exploration in the 
southern seas. According to the evidence discovered by 
Mr. Bonwick, (jovernor King had before this been subject 
to some misgivings as to the puig^oses of the P'rench, and 
had reported this to Lord Plobart some few days before 
the dejiarture of the French vessels from Fort Jackson. His 
suspicions at that time were only those excited by the long 
stay of the P'i'ench in Tasmanian wxaters during the early 
part of the year. “ Moreover,” says Mr. Walker, “the recent 
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discovery of Bass’ Straits, by pro\^ng Van Dienieii’s Land 
(Tasmania) to be an island, had given cause to a new Mpi)re- 
liension, since it might now be fairly contended that th(i islaml 
could not form part of tin; territory of New South Wales.” 

" But a few hours after the I'rench ships were out of 
sight, a ])iec<.? of gossip reached the Governor’s ears which 
fairly startl(Hl him nut of his equanimity. 'This was a 
report that souk*, ef iIk^ b're.nch officers had stated in cen- 
versation with Ide.ut.-Coloncl Patterson and others, jxissildy 
in a convivial moment, that a princl[>ai t'bject of llicar 
voyage was to fix on a place at \'an Diemen’s >.and for a 
settlement. 'I he alarmed G(.)v<-rn<*r sent off forthwith to 
Patterson for nu^u'e pr<.‘cise information, and the. 
answi r ht* receivaxl more than confinnetl his worst fcxirs. 
Not onl)- had tht*. talk among the French officers been so 
general that the Golonel could not imd<a'Kta!Kl how the 
Governor Iuk .1 not heard of it ; l)ut one of the officers had 
sent him (Colonel P.itterson) a chart in which w.is pointed 
out the* s[)ot select(*d for establishing a colon)', i.c., the J 3 aie 
(in JVoni (now F'rederiek Ibmry Ba)*), in Storm Passage, 
or, as the I^'i'cmch calle<-l it, I.c Canal d’/:ntrecast(YII lc. 

It is nc^t preti. ndc'.<.l that Gov(;rnor King feared at the 

moment any occupation in force* of 'I'asmania ; fmt h<i thought 

« 

the French might lake formal possession of that island at 
once, leaving it for a projierly etpiipped e.\[iedition to jilant 
a settlement there; and b(*ing a nian of action, ready to do 
too much rather than too little, he took it upon himself, 
without authority from the Home Oflice, to prevent what 
IMr. Walker terms the invasion of Tasmattia. 

But if New South Wales was in straits as to her com¬ 
missariat, she was not much more favourably circumstanced 
as to her nav^al resources. “ His IMajesty’s vessels in those 
seas were few in number, small, and often unseaworthy; 
and there was a constant difficulty in finding vessels that 
could be spared for any sqjecial service. Of those under 
his orders, the Jiitfalo was essential at Port Jackson, the 
Lady Nelson was off north with F'linders, the Porjwise (the 
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only other ship of H.M.)-was away at Tahiti, salting pork 
for the necessities of the colony. But there was in Port 
Jackson a little armed schooner called the Cumberland, 
which had been built at Sydney a few years before for the 
purpose of pursuing runaways : she was onl)' of twenty-nine 
tons burden, it is true, but she would do to check P'rench 
designs, 'fhis little craft was therefore hastily prepared for 
sea, a crew was selected, l.ieut. Charles Robbins, master- 
mate of H.M. ship Jhiffalo, was put in command, and in 
four days she was read}/ to sail.” 

It docs not appc^ar tluit Governor King had it (piitci 
clearly in his own mind what Robbins was to do when he 
had .sailed in jnirsuit of the P'rench, or that h(! entertained 
any decided opinion as to tlie absohitr: necessity for making 
'l asmania. “ Rolrbins received several sets of instructions, 
indicating the uncertainty into which the Governor was 
thrown. His gmHM'al instructions recinired him to proceed 
without loss of lime to Storm Bay Passage,—“ thedominitm 
<d' which and all V"an Dieiuen’s Land being,” says King, 
‘‘within the limits of His i\laj<.;sty’s territory and my 
government,” - and to lix on the most eligible places in 
I'rcalerick Henr}' Bay and the river Herwent for settlement, 
if, however, he met with s<jutherly or westerly winds, he evas 
to go to King’s Island and Port Phillip (for the examination 
and survey of which places he had separate instinctions), 
and afterwartls proceed to Storm Bay' Passage. He was to 
hoist the Knglish ilag wdtenever on shore., and place a guard 
at each place, w ho were to turn up the ground and sow 
seeds. As the J\a'poisc\\"a.?> intended to follow w'ith soldiers 
and settlers immediately on her return from Tahiti, he was 
to keep the King’s colours flying, to indicate the intended 
.settlement. Captain Robbins w'as also charged with a letter 
from King to the P'lamch commander, to be delivered if he 
should overtake him, and with very precise instructions 
regarding the action he w^as to take for the assertion of 
Icnglish rights if the P'rench ventured to infringe them. 

Having thus made his disposals, the Governor w'ent on 
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to report his [>rocccdings to LoM Hobart, the Secretary 
for War (who was at that time Secretary for the Colonies 
also). But it is somewhat signihcaiit, tliat in his despatch 
he a<lmitteJ that tliere was no immediate; risk of a I'rench 
invasion of the territor}' claime.'d to belon;^ to the Kn<jlish, 

'■ for whatever mi^ht l^e in contemplation, it could not be 
pcrtornu'.d by Baudin in his [U'csent condition ; it was-only 
ne;cessary to guard against any action of the; b'rench Ciovern- 
uKuu that Baudin might have I'ccommeneled.” 

Robbins matle for King’s Islaml, and on the 8th Decem¬ 
ber, iiftocn elays aftc-r leaving Ik)rt Jackson, anchored there 
alongside tlu; l^'rfuich vessels. 'J'he \al:n-alistc was on the 
]K.)int of sailing for b'rance. CapLiin Robbins boarded 
the (/Vgev■;?/>/■'(■, announced his mission, and dc'livered Gover¬ 
nor King’s lett<‘r to the (..'ommodorc*. 'I'liis letter, as it is 
found in the b'.nglish IKc;oi\l C^l'fice, ran as follows :— 

“ SvDXi'.v, .Yoir/n/u'r 2j,r(/, i8oj. 

*• Sue—Vou will be surprised to seen vessel so soon after 
you. \’(.)u know my intention ol sending a vess<.*l to the 
-outhw.ird to lix on a place for a settleim'ut, but this has 
be(;n hastened b\- a re[)ort communicated to me; soon after 
\'i.)ur d(;[jartur(y ‘ that the I'rench intend(;d tc> settle in Storm 
Bay Bassage, somewhere about Avhat is now called b'nxku'ick 
Henry Bay, and that it Ava.s rcau)mmended by you tl) the 
Republic, as a proof of which a chart, [)ointing out the 
situation (Ba\'c du Nord). was, as Colonel Batte-rson inlorms 
me, given him a short time b>ef<,W(.; you sailetl by a gentleman 
of \'our shij), 

“ You will (‘asily Imagine, that if any information of that 
kind had reached me before ytair departure, I shoukl have 
requested an e.vplanatlon ; but as I knew nothing of it, and 
at pnisent, totally disbelieving anything ol the kind ever 
being thought of, I consitler it but 2>roper to give you this 
Information. In case the C?/dor/aad ahould fall in with* 
your shi[)S, the commandeT of that vessel has my directions 
to communicate to you the orders he is under. 

“ iMyself and family join ^in the kindest good wishes for 
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your health, and shall remember the pleasure we en¬ 

joyed in your society. We request you will offer our ^ood 
wishes to Captain Hamelin and all your ofiicers. 

“ I have the honour, etc. “ Piin.ir CiDi.i.v King.” 

“ To Commodore Baudin, Commander-in-Chief 

of the French ICxpedition of 1 )iscoveritrs.” 

Poron eives another account of this communication. 

t. > 

According;; to his version, the Governor wrote : “ A report 
having reached me that you entertain a desi'^n of leaving; 
Sf^mti jieople either at Van Diemen’s Land or on the south¬ 
west coast of New .South Wales, to found a French colony 
there, I deem it my duty to declare to you. Monsieur le 
Commandant, that by virtue of the proclamation of 17SS, 
whereby ILiji^land formally took possession, all tht;se 
countries form an integral [xiri of the British Fimpire, and 
that you cannot occupy any part of them witliout breaking 
the friendl)' relations which have been so recently re¬ 
established between the two nations. I will not even 
attempt to concc.'al from you that such is the nature of my 
[lositivc instructions on this point, that it will be my duty 
to ojjpose b}’' every means in my, power the execution of 
the design you are supposed to have in view. Accordingly, 
II.M.S, Citiubcrland has received orders not to leave you 
until the oflicer in command of her is’ convinced that }'our 
proccxK-lings are wholly unconnected with any attempt at 
invasion of the British territor}'- in these parts.” 

It is urged by Mr. Walker, thi.it the wide difference be¬ 
tween tlu;se two versions of King’s missive may be due to 
the fact that Peron confounded the letter itself with the 
verbal messages of which the bearer delivered himself. But 
there is a point in each of these versions which is certainly 
noticeable ; (1) If General King totally disbelieved, as his 
letter states, that the French Commander had such designs 
as were attributed to him by rumour, why did he send the 
Citnibci'land in pursuit of him? afid (2) the intimation con¬ 
veyed in Peron's version, that the Cumberland would not 
leave the French vessels until it was certain that there was 
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no design of ihc sort ^reported, wiis strictly carried out, for 
it was only when the (ieoyraphe hoisted sail for the Gulf 
of Carpentaria (3 ist 1 )eceinbcr), that the Cumberland parted 
coin[)any with lua*. 

Hut Robbins was not satisfied with frustrating b'rench* 
(.h.-signs upon 'rasinania : more regardful of England’s rights 
and pn'stigt' than of the entente eord/a/e, h(.' laiuied on King’s 
Island with a hamlful of men, and, marching to the; rear of 
the I'rench encampment, took formal [lossession of that 
Island in King (horge’s name-. It mattere;d nothing to 
this honest sailor tliat the b'rench were presejit, and, as 
appc;ared, in (.ccupalion -that the\’ had set u[i an obser¬ 
vatory there aiul that then' outnumlKaaal the I'.nglish. It 
was no part of his business to humour b'rench suscepti¬ 
bilities; so “ lu“ marche'd bus litth; jiarty to the rear ot the 
b'rench tents, hoist<;d Ills jMai(;sty’s colours on a large tree, 
posted at the foot of the- tree; his guard of three marines 
with loaded muskets, fired three volle\ s, gava; three cheers,” 

and no doubt felt that he had shown the [''natciiincn as 
much pt>liteness as they deservi.'.d. The b'rench, whatever 
their intentions ma_\' have been in ri'gard to King’s Island, 
acci.'pled the silnation, but ncjt without remark, for Heron 
criticizes the affair in tin; following terms: “Such [iroceedings 
may probably seem childish to p(;o[)le unacquainted with 
the English policy, but to tlie Statesman such formalities 
have a more im|)(^rLant and serious asjiect. Hy these rc- 
jieated [lublic declarations Ifnglaud ciontinually aims at 
strengthening her claim and establishing her rights in a 
positiv^e fashion, and uses these [iretexts to repel, even by 
force of arms, all nations who may desire to form settle¬ 
ments in these lands.” 

Haudin’s reply to Governor King’s letter is consistent 
with the terms of that letter as it appears in Hritish archives. 
“It is as follows :— 

“ hloxsitarR Lv: Gouvf.rnkl'jp —L’arrivce du Cumberland 
m’auroit surpris [lar Ic contenu de la lettre que vous m’avez 
fait riionneiir de m’ecrire *si Mr. Roben cjui le commande 
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n’avoit par sa condultc faut coiinoitre le veritable motif pour 
lequel il a etc si precipitamment expcdic : mais peiit-etre il 
est venu trop tard, car, plusieurs jours avant qii’il arbora sur 
nos tentes son jjavillon, nous avions kiisse dans Ics quatre^ 
points principaux de I’lslc, a laquelle je conserve votre nom, 
des preuves de Tepoque ou nous I’avions visitec. 

“ L'histoirc qu’on vous a fait ct dont on sou];)9onnc Mr. 
Kemp, C<aj)itaine Reqiment de la Nouvelle-qallcs dii SuJ, 
etre I’auteur, est sans fondement. Je ne crois pas non [)lus 
(]ue les officicrs dii .Xaliiralislc qui sont a bord puissent )■ 
avoir donne lieu par bair discours, mais dans tons b's cas 
vous devicz etre bicn persuade que si le gouverncment 
fraiK^ais m’avait donne ordre de m'arreter quelque i)arL an 
Nord ou Slid de la terre dci Diemen decouvairte par Abel 
Tasman j’y aurait reste, et sans vous en faire un secret. 

“ Le dix-sept Ic Katnralisic a mis a la voile et doit se 
rendre en droiturc eh I'rance, ’■ 

“ J’ai riionncur d’etre, avec la plus parfaite consideration, 
“ M. le Gouverneur, votre servitiair, \V. !>au 1 
Governor King wrote in the margin :— 

“ If M. Baudin insinuates any claiiu from this visit, the 
island was first discovered in 179S, by Mr. Reed, in tlie 
Illariha, afterwards seen by, Mr. -Black, in the Ifaria'/ti^r?-, 
and suiweyed by Mr. Murray, in I'cliruary, 1S02.” 

So the k'rctnch left those southern seas and sailed away 
to the antipodes. Robbins, with his lumd free, did not carry 
out that part of his instructions which directed him to pro¬ 
ceed to Tasmania. He made leisurely inspection of King’s 
Island and Port Phillip, and after an absence of thrive and 
a half months, returned to Port Jackson, • 

But Governor King still appeared to dread a I'rench 
descent upon Tasmania, and was stimulated to immediate 
further action by the unfavourable report brought by the 
Cumberland expedition as to the suitability of King’s 
Island and Port Phillip for settlement. Yes, Port Phillip— 
the port of Melbourne (Victoria) was thus reported of less 
than a century since, and so reported of not long after the 
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Home authoriiic.s had deteniaincd upon it as a place for a 
S(^ttlcment, and ap[)ointed Colo'nel David Collin's Lieutenant 
CL:)Vcrnor thereof. Linqf rc[)orLcd his intention to the Ad¬ 
miralty, and the followin;^ paragraph occurs in his despatch: 

“ l\Iy reasons for ntaking this settlement are, the necessity’ 
there ap[)ears of ])rcventing the h'rench gaining a footing on 
the cast side of these islands ; to divide the convicts ; to 
secure atiother place for obtaining timber, with any (Hher 
natural productions that may be discovered anvl found use¬ 
ful ; th(2 a^lvantagcs that may b(* cx'ixH ted by raising grain; 
and to [)romote the; sc^al fishery." . 

But the; Lnglish Admiralty anticfjxitexl this later des])atch, 
for acting upon that of 23rd NeDvember, i S02, wherein King 
hael informeel the; Home; authoritie;s e)f the; rume>ured (Aesigns 
e;f 1 *'ranee upejn Tasmania, Le^rd Hobart (c.jth June, ibe)3) 
instructe;el the; (a)vernor te:) remove part of the cstaldishment 
icL Nejrfe)lk IbUiiid tej Port Dalryinplc, “ the aelvantageous 
positieen of wh.ich upon the southern coast of \km Diemen’s 
Land, and near the eastern entrance; of Bass’ Straits, renders 
it, in a pf)litical vit;\v, pe;culiarly necessary that a settleme;nt 
;ihould be formeel there." 'I'he e;rror commiLte;el by Lord 
He>bart in locating h'e;rt William e;>n the wrong siele; of the 
Island, anel in by no me;ans the right part of the waters sur- 
re)uneling that Island, is nejt the ejnly or the; worst exhibition 
made; by the Ce;>l(3nial Ofl'icc of ignorance; in Colemial affairs. 

But before this de;spatch e)f I>e)rd Hobart’s was written. 
Governor King hael (28th March, 1803) commissioneel 
Lie;utenant Jejhn Bejwen as Commandant anel Suj)erintendent 
of a settlement to be established <jn the Derwent, about 
Risde)!! Ceve. The newly-ajipointed Commandant was 
“to begin immediately to clear ground and sow wheat and 
other crops, and to furnish full repen'ts on the sejil, timber, 
capabilities, and productions of the country. He was to 
“have six months’ provisions, was to employ the convicts in. 
labour for the public gooj:!, to hold religious services every 
Sunday, and to enforce a due observance of religion and 
good order.' N o trade or fntercourse was to be allowed with 
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any ships touching at tha port. Arrangements were to be 
made for laying out a town, building fortifications, and ap¬ 
propriating land for cultiv^ation on the public account. The 
free settlers who accompanied liim, in consideration of their 
lieing the first to volunteer, were to have a location of 200 
acres for cacli family, and be allowed rations, the labour of two 
convicts each for eighteen months, and such corn, seetl, and 
other stock as could be spared. Bowen also received scaled 
ortlers with respect to any 1*'reach ships which might arriv’e ; 
he was to inform them of Ills Majesty’s right to the whole ol 
Xhin Diemen’s Land, and was to repid any attempt to form a 
settlement, if possible, wrthout recourse to hostile measures,” 
(^n the 31st August, 1S03, the new (h)mmandant of Tas¬ 
mania st't out from Port Jackson with hisslafi, his army, his 
civil s(.;rvlce, and his j)opulation for the new colony. (lovcr- 
nor Bowen’s army consisted of a lancci corporal and seven 
lamk and file of the’: New South Wales Corps. I lis civil 
establishment numberetl three persons, including himself. 
1 lis subjects were six free persims ami twenty-four convicts. 

The fleet in which this C:esar with his fortunes sailed, wtnx: 
the brig Tady A^c/sony of 60 tons, and the British wheder, 
AlbioUy of 326 tons burdtm -the latter a tried and t;s[)eclally 
fast craft, that had madi^ the passage Iroin Spithead to Port 
Jackson iii the th(;n unprecedented time of 108 da)'s. But on 
this occasion the A/bioUy carrying 1 ler Majest)'’s represen¬ 
tative, <lid not sustain its reputation, for it arrived at Risdon 
Cove on the 12th Septemljer, i 803, live days alter the 
Afclson had dropped anchor there. 

So there, at Ivisdon C(jve, in September, 1S03, was the 
Colony' of Tasmania founded, boasting at that time of a 
white populatit)!! of forty-nine souls, six months’ provisions, 
one horse (the Governor’s), ten head of cattle, about fifty 
sheej), and a few goats, pigs, and fowls, 

blp to this point I have drawn my' material mainly from 
hlr. Walker’s paper, “ The French in V’^an Diemen’s Land, 
and the First Settlement at the Derwent,” which was read in 
18S9 before the Royal Society t)f Tasmania, and laid upon 
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the tables of both Houses of Parliajneiit, as paper No. 107 
of 1889. Mr. Walker’s work contains many interesting his¬ 
torical features (collected by the indefati.^able energy of Mr. 
Bonwick for the Government of rasmani.i). which now are 
tor the lirst time! made public, and I grateful!)' acknowledge 
their value, aiul rny indebtedness for tlv'in. 1 shall now make 
usft of some* new matter, simil.irly collated by Mr. Walker 
in a sequel to “ riie k'nmch in Van Diemen’s Land,” styled, 

" I'he khiglish at the Derwent and the Ristlon Settlement.” 

dlt( .* selection (.»f the banks of the. D(.*r\vent for tlu; new 
setth-imail in d'asmania was due to llv* (>xplor«ition and 
surveys made by Lieutenant John Hayes, of the* Bombay 
Marine, who was sent b)' tlu* b.ast Indl.i k'oinpany in 179.1, 
to explore th<* coast of Van I .)iein'*.n’'; Land and its harbours, 
and to rt;tui'n to India b\' tlu*. .South Sea Islands and the, 
•Malayan /Xrchipedago. 1 la)es was t)i:cu[)ied in this work 
lor over two yauirs. Blissfully unconscious that d’b'.ntre- 
easteau.x had preccalcd him. he e.xamined tlie Derwent as 
lar as Bridgewater (naming that river b\- the style it now 
bears) and otlu^'r placfss, including kisdon Cove. But tile 
results ol llutst; surve.ys wets* lost, the ship taking liome his 
charts anti journals being cai>turcd 1.))* the l*rench, and 
1 iayt ’s [lapers never seen agtiin. But .1 rough sketch of the 
Derwent, mtide by* Hayes, reached .Sydney, and this*.was 
turned tt.> some account. d lit; re.sults ol d’ltntret:asteau.\’ 
surveys wert:, it is aim )st unnecessary to say. not tlisclosetl 
It) tlu; baiglish. 

d he raisor d'rlreoi this exjx-tlition til Hayes may come 
as a new reve.latitin to many Australasians. 1 he L..ast India 
Company sent this expedition, because it claimetl sove¬ 
reignty over those seas, “ their ro}al charter securing to 
them an absolute monopoly of trade, not tmly' with India 
and China, but with the entire Last, inclutling the whole of 
the Pacific Ocean. So exclusive, were its jirivileges, and so 
Jealously maintained, tha.t tlje colonists of New South Wales 
could not trade with England, except by permission of the 
Company.” *Evu.;n in 1806’the Company succes.sfully re- 
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sistcd the sale in Ensfland of the first carcfo of whale-oil and 
seal-skins shipped from Sydney in the Lady Har/oiv, on tlie 
j:5;round that the charter of the colony gave the colonists no 
right to trade, and that the transaction was a violation of the 
Company’s charier, and against its welfare. It was urgetl 
on behalf of the Court of Directors, that such “ piratical en¬ 
terprises ” must be at once put a stop to, as the inevitable 
consequence of builtling ships in New .South Wales will be 
an intercourse with all the ports of the China and India 
seas, and a population of I'hiropean diiscent reared in a 
climate suited to maintain the energies of the ICuropean 
character, which, when*^ it becomes numerous, active, an<l 
opulent, may be ex[)ected to acejuire the ascendency in tlu; 
Indian seas.” It was decided by the Lords Commissioners 
of Trade that the action of tlu; colonists was an infringe¬ 
ment of the Itast India Company’s charUn*; but .Sir joso]>h 
Hanks interested himself on behalf of the colonists, and 
represented to th(i Court of Directors that in future cases 
the Lords Commissioners '* are disptiscd to admit the cargo 
to entr)-, in case the Court of Directtirs see no ol)jca:tion to 
this measure of indulgence towards an infant and inqiroving 
Colony ; and further, that their Lordships intend, without de- 
la)’, to prepare instructions for tlie future governmemt of the 
shipping concerns of the Colony on’a plan suited to prov’ide 
the inhabitants with tht; means of becoming less and less 
burdensome to the mother country, and formed in such a 
manner as t<} interfere as little as possible with the trade, 
resources, and prerogatives of the Hast India Company.” 

d'o I layes in the first instance, then, and to the confirma¬ 
tion of Hayes’ observations by Bass and Flinders, was the 
selection of Risdon Cove due. Here Bowen jiitched his 
tents ; and from this centre he proceedetl with all possible 
vigour to make something out of the colonizing matcu'ial in 
his possession. “ Within a fortnight he got <juarters built 
for his soldiers and prisoners, and had located his free 
settlers on their five-acre allotments up the valley about a 
quarter of a mile from his tent.” But the human material 
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he had to deal with wa,s of a very'inferior character ; the 
soldiers were little short of mutinous, and* “ his prisoners 
were ill-behaved, useless, and lazy.” It was possibly be¬ 
cause of this, that at a very earl)' period of his Qovernment 
he asked for reinforcements, 'riiesc arrived towards the 
end of Octob(M*, and consisted of fifteen additional soldiers, 
under Lieut. Moore, and fort)'-two more [irisoners, of whom 
twenty were volunteers, wlio, in the ev'cnt of their behavin*;- 
themselves well for two years, were to hav(^ the chi^ice of 
settlinj^- at the Derwent or returning to Sydney. A sur- 
ve\or aci'Ompanied this jiarty, w'ho for four moTiiths was 
employed in making- the first surv'e\ s on d'asmanian shores. 

but notwithstanding this accession of strength, the affairs 
of the Ivisdon settlement madi; little or no progiaiss. d'he 
convicts did not im[)rove in tlndr behav'iour ; some of them 
made their t'scapi', and ceastal to troulile the sorely-tried 
Governor ; the others remained only to trouble liim. "file 
seddiers wenj tlisconUmted and more or less mutinous as 
betoo,'. ; and c)ne of them, having been proveal to be an ac¬ 
complice in a robhtrry, was taken to Sydnt;y to lx; tric'd by 
court martial. Bowen look tlie cwtrac^rdinary step of going 
to .Sydney with this offemder, and left his charge; in 'Tas¬ 
mania for this purpose on the; ()th cjf january, iXo.p The; 
utter failure of Bowen’s administration is shown !))' *the; 
fact that whe.n Collins arrived at Risdon, a few we;e;ks afte-r 
Bowen’s departure, there, was nejt t>ne; single acre of land 
[prepared for grain e:)n CLivernment account, and not much 
mejre done by private enterprise. 

Collins, as I have said above, was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Port Phillip by the home authorities in January, 
1003. H e sailed with his staff for his apj)ointment on the 
2.|th April i<So3, from Spithead, and arrived in Port Phillip 
on the 9th October. But he reported to Governor King 
that Port Phillip was unsuited for settlement, and as a con- 
seepience was directed to take; charge of the Risdon settle¬ 
ment ; on the 15th February, 1804, he landed at Risdon 
under a salute of i i guns from, the Ocean. 
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Five days later Collit\s had fixed upon Sullivan’s cove, 
the site of the present Hobart, as his capital; but Bowen, in 
spite of the failure of the Risdon settlement, was left in 
charge as Commandant of Risdon, apparently with little 
el.s(! to do than, as the Cliaplain of the settlement puts it in 
his diary, “shooting, hunting, cxcursionizing, and exchang¬ 
ing frequent visits with the; officers of tlie new camp.” 

Collins reported most unfavourably of Risdon. l ie jiro- 
nounced it unsuitable for settlement. “ The indifferent 
capabilities of the [ilacc; had not been made the most of. 
No grain had been sown ; the five months’ occupation had 
l)e(;n wasted ; there was nothing to show but a few wixitched 
huts, cottages somewhat better for the officers, and a few 
acres of land roughly cleared. 'fhe peoj)le were in a mis(;r- 
able condition, having been for si^me tinu? on tw'o-thirds of 
the standard rations, so that Collins had to suj;ply them 
with food, and even to remove tlu;ir starving pi,gs to his 
OAvn camp to sav'c tlu ir lives.” 

Bowen’s infelicitous career as (Governor cli>scd on the; cgh 
August, i 8o,p when he saih;d for .Sydney, taking with him 
his wdiole civil and military establishment, “(df the convicts, 
fifty in numlicr, there we;re only eleven men and two women 
whom Collins deemed it exj^edient to keep; ” and the only 
free settler who remained wsas one Clark, su]»erintendent 
of stone-masons, who was transferred in the same capacity 
to Sullivan’s Cove, and subsequently endowed with some 
sheep and a location of 200 acres. 

Cnfortunately, the Risdon settlement was characterized 
by something more serious than failure to accomplish any 
good. Its history is blemished even more; by the fact that 
positive harm was done, in that during the Risdon days 
the first conflict took place between the FInglish and the 
native.s. 

The accounts Cif this most unhapjiy incident vary. 
Lieut. Moore, as the officer in charge, wrote the following 
report (a copy whereof is preserved in the Record Office) 
to Governor Collins. 
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^ .C(n'!., May 'jth, 180.4. 

‘Siii—Agrcoalilc to n oit (ittslrr, I havi! tlio lionoiir ol ac- 
• juaiiuing y<.ni with llu; circumstances that led to the attack 
on the native's, which )'ou will perceix e w.is the cons< (|Ufncc 
of th«.ar own hostiU' appearance. 

“ It would appear from tlu‘. numbers o( them an<l the 
s{,)e;irs, <Uc., with which the\' weia* armed, that their design 
w’as to attac.'k 1 loweve.r, it was not until the)’ had 

thoroii'_;hl)' C(.>nvinced ns of their intentions, by usinp vio- 
lenc(‘to a s<.“ttler’s w ife and mx' own serxeint—who xxas re¬ 
turning intcj camp xvilh some kangaroos, one of x’vhich they 
took froju him -that theg' wer<' *}ircd, upon. (Jn tln.dr 
coming into camp and surr’(.)unding it, 1 \v<mt t(.)xvar<ls them 
with fiv*;' soldiers. Tlunr ap[)earance anil uLiml)ers I 
thought ver)' far from Iriendl)’. During this time. 1 xva ; 
informcil that .’i (jart)’ of them was beating Ihrt, the settha’, 
at his I'arm. I then des|.)atched two soldica's to his assist¬ 
ance, xvith ordca’S not to lire il th(;y c(.)iild avoid it. llow- 
ex’er th.e)' lound it nec'cssarx', and one was killed on the 
S[i()t and ..mother (ound d'.-ad in tlui xalle\'. 

“ but at this time a great j>art)’ w.as in the cam]), and on 
a j)roj)osaI from Mr. iMoiinlg.irret to lire one ol thi‘ carro- 
nades to intimidate them, they i.h'jiarted. 

“ .Mr. Mountgarret, with some soldiers aiul j^risoiiers, 
folloxve-.l them some distance uj) tlte vallc-)', aiul hav<.-. rea¬ 
son to sup]jose rnorii xvere wounded, as oni* xvas seen to be 
taken away bleeding. During tluj: time they were in camp 
a numb(;r of old men W(*re perceiv’ed at the foot of the hill, 
near the valley, employed in making sjjxsirs. 

“ 1 have, noxv, sir, as near as I can recollect, given )’ou 
the leading particulars, and hope there has nothing been 
done l>ut what )'ou apjirove of. 

“I have the honour, etc., “ W. IMooio;, 

Lieut. N..S.\V. Cor[)s. ” 
As to the other x'ersions,*Mr. Walker writes : 'Lhe only 
other eye-witness of the affair whose account we have, 
directly contradicts Lieut. IVfgore ; and his story looks pro- 
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bablu. This witness is one EcUvarJ .White, wlio was exam¬ 
ined before Governor Arthur's Aborigines Committee in 
1830. In considering his evidence, it should be remem¬ 
bered that at the time he gave it the exasperation of 
the whole colony against the blacks, on account of their 
brutal outrages, was at fever heat, and the witness had 
ev'cry inducement to represent their conduct in this affair 
in an unfavourable light. White came to Risdon with 
Bowen, and was an assigned servant to the settler Clark, 
He was the first man who saw the approach of the n;itiv(;s 
while he' was hoeint^ o;r(juntl on the creek near Clark’s 
house, about half a mile up the valley behintl the camp. 
He saw 300 natives, men, women, and children, coming 
down tluj valley in a semi-circular form w ith a flock of 
kangaroos ]j(dor(’ tlic-m. rh<‘y ha<l no spears — were* armed 
with waddies only, and were driving' the kangarotjs into 
the valle*}'. On catching sight of him they looked aston¬ 
ished, paused, and, to use his own t;xpression, ‘ looked at 
him evith all their eyes.’ White had very probably been 
accustomed to the Fort Jackson natives; at any rate, he 
says that he felt no alarm at the approach of the blacks ; 
but he thought it advisable to go down the creek and 
Inform some soldiers. He then went back to his work. 
On his return the natives were near Clark’s house, d'hey 
did not molest or threaten him in any way. Bii't’s houst; 
was on the other side of the creek some hundreds of }'ards 
<^ff, and White Avas very positive.* that, so far from attacking 
Bin or his house, they never even crossed over to that side 
of the creek, and ‘ Avere not within half a quarter of a mile 
of the hut.’ Me knew nothing of their going into the 
camp; but they did not attack the soldiers, and, he 
believed, would not have molested them. When the 
firing' commenced there AV(!rc a great many of the natives 
slaughtered and wounded, how many he did not know.” 

The Chaplain of the Risdon settlement also gave CA'i- 
dence before this Committee, not as an eye-Avitness, but as 
one nigh at hand at the time of this encounter. “He 
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stated that l\c had heard diftcrenj. oiMiiions as to tlie orioin 
of the attack : that it was said the natives wanted to en¬ 
camp on the site of Ihrt’s hut, half a mile from the camp, 
and had ill-us(al his wife, hut that the hut was not l)urnt or 
plundered. 'They did not attack ihe camp (where the wit 
ness {>resumably was at th(‘ tim<.‘), but our people went from 
the camp to attack the natives. 1 le thouj^ht only riv(! or 
six were kilhal. I'lie L^encral oj)ini()n was, that tin' blacks 
liad j^diie to Risdon to Iiold a corrobbery.” 

'The evidciua^ j>r( i)onderatcs in favour ol tin.; theory that 
Lieut. Moore; was hurried into indisc'rclion of a j^rav<; kind, 
and that, whatt.'vor th.<; ultimal(.‘ ddsi^n of the natives may 
have b(;en, tln'y wer<‘ attacked Ix'forc tln;ir action had ujiveti 
warrant foi- such (wlreme inoasun-s. 

It is, of cours(>, i,;reatl\' t(; b(.‘ ih'plored that this iat.d 
collision should have occurr(;d ; but it may be vt'ry well 
questioned whether, considering^ tin; character of the abo 
riqines and our later exjjcrience of their treachery, tin- 
Itnelish occupation of I'asmania could hava; been effect(;! 
for any lengthened period without a collision betw(;en tin- 
two races, 'bin; 1 asmanian naliv(;S, numbering only .pooev 
to 5,000, were of the lowest type of humanity, d'hose few 
wen; divich*d into tribes who could not liva; at lK;ace with 
one anotlu-r. No kindin;ss or tact could win them'-froju 
their sav.'igery ; no benefit bt-stowed upon them could en¬ 
sure him who ln;lriende<l tln;m from cowardly and mur¬ 
derous attack when opportunity offered ; and when tin; 
remnants of tin; scattered tribes were, gathered together 

o o 

in an asylum provided for them by th<; Government, and 
treated with the utmost consideration, these untamabl'- 
and untrustable people succumbed to tin; restraints of the 
simplest form of civilization. 

L. HRADin)N, 

A gent-General for Tasmania. . 
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Sir Richard Meadk, President of the Section of 
tions with Orientals,” which had been formed in connection 
with the last Oriental Congress, read a [ja| er on “ Official 
Ritlations with (dricnlals ” (considered chitdly with reference 
to official intercourse between Iuir(j])<*an Administrators aiul 
their Indian /Xssistants and Subordinates, as view'cd from 
the administrative and histmical side). He .said, - - 

d'lu; snbj(*ct that has beam assignerl to this Si'ction 
for consideration, is one of much general interest, and of 
growing importance, and merits v(a') candid thought l)y all 
hairopcains who are ilirectl)' associatial with Orientals- citln i' 
commercially, |)oliticalIy, or as administrators —and wlio con 
scientiously dt^sire t<i maintain with tliem tin*, good relations 
that are <‘.ssential for the. succi'ssful performance of the duties 
entrusti'd to their ch.irgi'. 

Looking back at the great events in the distant past th;i! 
havui affected the mutual position and ilestinies (jf the Ifum 
pean and Oriental nations and peoples, it must, I think, be 
admitted that the general character of those events has hat-l 
a certain inlluence in determining the tone of European feel¬ 
ing towards Orientals, and has so, more or less, affectial their 
mutual relations. 

'riie. progress of events in India and the far East during 
tlu! two last centuries has probably made little change in 
the general tone of ft;eling I have referred to, .so far as the* 
m.asses amongst European nations and people are concerned ; 
but this tone has undergone considerable modification 
amongst Europeans of all classes who have been brought 
into direct association with the peoples of those distant 
countries, and especially India ; and the object of the present 
discussion of one branch of the general subject we have to 
deal with, is, to consider, with the aid of the knowledge 
tlerivcd from such association, what ought to be the official 
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relations and intercourse of Europeans with their Indian 
subordinates and fellow-subjects generally. 

And here I would obscM've, that it must not be supposed 
that the views put forward by me in this paper will be 
lound to be of a novel or [)reviously unthought-of character, 
for such will assuredly not be the case. I hc views I lujw put 
forward will be based on tlu^ [irinciples and ])ractice of the 
highest class of Indian administrators, who have themselves 
practically solvcal this ([lu'stion, and hav<i set an e.xample to 
their felhjw-officials, of the relations that should be main¬ 
tained ami e.ncouraged betwctMi l'auo|){>an .Su^jcriors and 
their naliv<' Suixnaiinates and the people generally. 

It is essential that Europeans whoh.ive, to control ami 
diret.l the iinportaiU work of administration in India, shall 
be gifted with te.mjx r, [latimice, a large and warm sympathy 
with, the {n;o]de thej' rule ovaa', and the gooi.1 sen.se and 
judgment that an- needed to kia’p men straight, and to in¬ 
spire conlidence and n.espect amongst those with whom they 
are brought in contact. i'hey sli<,)uld Ix^ able to converse 
with freedom in the language (.>f their people, and should 
be always .acc<‘ssib]e ;ind ready to hear (-very one, but should 
at the same lime. be. i]eci<led anti firm. They should en¬ 
courage their .Subordinates to take an active and warm 
interest in everything that concerns tlie welfare of the 
people, and should themselv'es set an e.xample to all around 
them in this and every otlu'r respect. 'The acceptance of 
favours from Subordinates is forl'itldcn by (.E>vernment, and 
is so obviously w'rong, that no right-minded European 
•Superior would stoop to such a practice. Natives are [iro- 
verbially cpiick in gauging the character of their European 
.Sujjeriors, and are [irone to say and do what they think will 
please them. They arc themselves naturally'courteous and 
polite, and appreciate, courtesy and thoughtful kindness on 
* the part of their Supeiaors. Where these arc wanting, and, 
they arc treated with rutleness and bad manners, the in¬ 
fluence of the Superior with them is at once more or less 
lowered, to the great injur5'^of their mutual relations. 
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In their social intercowrse with their native Subordinates. 
European Superiors should do all in their power to encour 
age a habit of friendly intimacy, and to lead their Subordi 
natt-s to take an interest in instructive general conversation 
ami social meetings. The great importance of good social 
relations between liuropean officials and natives of all 
classes cannot be over estimated. Such relations tend to 
remove prejudice, and to lieget kindly feelings ott both 
sides. 

'The <;ffects of English education have already made great 
changes in the character and habits of the natives of India 
wIkj luivc benefited by it ; and there is no denying that the 
results have been in stime respects disappointing. But it 
could hardly have been otherwise under the circumstances ; 
and European Superiors will do well to recognise this fact, 
and to adapt their official relations with their native Sub¬ 
ordinates, and what are termed, “ th(^ educated classfs,” to 
the changes in this respect that have occurred and that are 
in prfigrc;ss. It should not be regarded as a rejiroach to 
an educated native, that he asj^ires to higher employment in 
the service of the .State than has herfaofore been open to his 
class ; but extravagant claims, improjierly preferred, should 
be temjierately lint firmly resisted ; and a tlioughtlul ami 
sympathizing European Superior will be better able to do 
this eifectively than any one els(‘. 

As regards the possession of administrative ability by the 
natives of India, many of them have shown a marked capa¬ 
city in this respect ; and it must be remembered that, while 
the work of direction has lain with European Su[)eriors, the 
great bulk, indeed, I may say all, of the actual details of 
administration have been, and are carried out by native Sub¬ 
ordinates. 1 could at this moment name several of my own 
native assistants, Hindoos and Mahometans, who were em¬ 
ployed by me in independent positions,—as administrators 
of native States whose ruinous disorder compelled inter¬ 
ference,—and who performed their duties most creditably 
and successfully. I am just reminded of a case that came 
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to my notice when Governor-General’s Ai'ent in Central 
India, nearly thirty years ago, of a small tribe in the pro¬ 
vince of liundelciind, in which it was said no female children 
had ever been born from the time Bundelcund became a 
British province, fifty-five years previously. I entrusted the 
duty of making the re*quisite arrangements to [)iit a sto|) to 
the practice of habitual female infanticide in this tribe, to a 
Brahmin native Assistant; and he. carried out my instruc¬ 
tions in this delicate! mattc'r with gr(;at tact and judgnuMit, 
and the most perfect success, with the result that within a 
year, more girls than boys had b('en born, and*that at th<! 
end of seven years, the surviving female childrc'u were 
nearly double tht! number of surviving mal«! children. 

i have also had consider.il^le (t.xperience of the work (.d 
native Deputy Commissioners in charge of districts, and 
native Assistant Commissioners, and found them perforin 
their administrative and judicial dutic'S, on the whole. wi*ll 
and satisfactoril)'. lAiropean sujjeriors should protect tlu-ir 
Sul'iordinates ol the se classes, and es[>ecially the former, 
from certain temptations of office to misconduct, which ,are 
apt to ]>ress on them at tlie liancfs of relatives or former 
associates, and which it is no doul.tt very difficult to resist. 
Well-to d(i native officials are regard(;<.l liy’ their rtilaiives 
as bound to assist them in some wa)’or other, by public 
employI'llent, grants of land on favajurable terms, (nix, ,'ind 
it is not easy for Ituropcans to understand how great is 
the pressure that may’’ thus at times be brought to bear 
on employes of this class. In all matters of this natur(\ a 
Ituropean Superior should carefully consider the circum¬ 
stances of a native .Subordinate’s positic^n, and helj.) him, 
as far as he can, in keeping free from entangham^nts that 
might sooner or later bring him into trouble. l ie shouhi 
also recognise and encourage good and faithful service on 
the part of native Subordinates, and mark such of them as. 
show special fitness for further advancement in the public 
service. 

While on the subject ol[ the administrative capacity of 
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natives of India, I must briefly refer to the three most 
eminent native administrators of modern years, viz., Nawab 
Sir Salar Jung, Minister of Hyderabad; Raja Sir Dinkur 
Rao, Dewan of G\vali(;r; anti Raja Sir Matlhava Rao, 
Dewan of Travancore, Indore, and Baroda — with ad of 
whom I had the honour of being intimately ofliciali)' associ¬ 
ated for many years. 

Sir Dinkur Rao had receivt;d no ICnglish education, and 
was the only one of these three great men who had had any 
practical administrative training before he was ealkxl to high 
office. He is undoubtedly entilltxl to the first position 
among them as an Administrator. I le had studied the work 
and tlie wants of the; people in a snl>ordinate ca[>acity and 
as Soobali of a district, and was well ac([uaint('d with the 
defects of the nativx' .->)'st<.ni (jf govi.'rnment, ;ind of the 
reforms that were demandc'd to remove ihosii didects ; and 
when adv'anced to tiu; vilfua; ot Dewan of tjwalior, lie intro 
duced those reforms with skill and courage. Ills go at nn<l 
loyal services during tin; Indian Mutiny can neva;r be for 
gotten by those who were in a position to know them ; but 
it is as a most able anchpractical administrator, wholly self- 
taught, that I bring his name forward on this occasion. 

Nawab Sir .Salar Jung was a .Shiah nobleman of Arab 
descent, and of high position at Hj'dcrabad, when; the officf; 
of Minister had been filled by members of his family, though 
not continuously, tor many years. He succeeded his iincU; 
as Minister when only twenty-four years of age, at a very 
critical time for Hyderabad. He had no personal training- 
in the work of administration ; but his great natural ability 
and perception made up, to a gre-at extent, for the want of 
this ; and his enlightened and liberal intelligenci; and earn(;st 
efforts to establish a good system of government, and to 
benefit the people of Hyderabad, have greatly changed the 
character of the administration of the Nizamut, and laid 
■ the foundation of a new order of things in that important 
country. His sudden and lamented death from cholera 
eight years ago was a grievous misfortune for Hyderabad. 
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Sir Madhava Rao ivas trained for educational work, and 
had a most excellent knowledg’e of hhiglish, which he wrote 
and spoke in a style that was rarely' met with in a native 
of India twenty-five years ago. W'lieii he became Dewan 
of Travancore, he ap[)lied his great abilities to the adminis¬ 
trative and other duties of that ofl'ice, and speetlily'acquired 
for himself tlu'good o[)inion (^f tlie british ('lOV'ernment, and 
tlu^ confidence and rcs])cct of tlie pcojile. His measures 
were based on jjrinciples of justice <ind humanity', and he 
was actuated by an earnest desire to nanovc the abuses 
which exist in all nati\'e C'rovernmmits. and to intYotluce and 
foster all reforms that were calciila’ted to bcmelit tlu* condi¬ 
tion of the peopks As I )evYan ol Indon- and siibsccjuently 
of liaroda. li<; hdlowtsl the same ctairsi* ; and, though there 
were (liderences betwetm him and some of the chiefs he 
served, some of whom thought him too much tlu; slave of 
laws and n-gulations, he <*stablish(;d his cre-dit as an able, 
uj)right, anil fenrless .uliniinstrati >r, whost^ xiinis were hi^h 

and deserving ol resjiect and recognition. 

I ha\e 'cf'ntun'd to introduce a ri'fertmct* to the careers of 
these three great natoa; administralive l<‘adt;rs, though it is 
•,omewhat otitside tlu; subject we are considt'ring, because I 
wish to bring tluar names icirwanl on this occasion. Raja 
Sir Dinkur Rao is now the only survivor. I gri’atly'grieve; 
to says 

I h'ar I have alreatly far exceetled tlu; time allowed for 
the reading t>f papers ; but it is ditlicnh. to compress into 
moderate limits the subject I have !)een asked to deal with. 

I will, in conclusicjn, sum tip by saying that ICuropean 
ofhcials of all grades, but especially of high jiosition, in India, 
have special duties of the most responsibh; nature, which 
cannot be made the subject of rtiles ami regulations, to fulfil 
towards their native stibordinates of all grades and classes, 
and the people generally under their rule;. 'The duty of. 
training, watching over, and elevating the characters of their 
native subordinates, is one of the nuist im|)ortant of their 
responsibilities ; and failure, in realizing what 1 may term 
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the sacrcdness of that duty, means failure in one of the 
greatest obligations they arc under to the .State. India is 
now passing through a crisis, which requires the exercise of 
the most thoughtful judgment on the part of all European 
superiors who arc in a position to influence the educated 
classes of the country ; and they cannot turn that influence 
to better account than by applying it in aiding the establish¬ 
ment of a well-trained, loyal, and efficient body of native 
officials, who are contented with their service, and who, 
being themselves of “ the educated classes,” ought to in¬ 
fluence beneficially those classes generally, and all with 
whom they are brought in contact. 


']fk September, i8qi. 


R. Mk.xdk. 
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HINTS FOR TUT CONDUCT OF 15 USINFSS IN 
A FOFITICAF RICSIDFNCV, FNDI'R TIIF 
INDIAN FORFICN OFITCIC 

'I'lii: paper wliicli I have had the lionour of beii)^' invited to 
reatl ljetor(t this distinoiiish(al Congress of Orientalists, is 
headed, '• Hints for tlu; Conduct t)f business in a Political 
Resiliency, und<^r th*' Indiaii Foreic^n ()ffic.c;.’’ It was writ¬ 
ten, I would ])e”' It) |)reniise, wiihin the last deciidc, at the 
ptasonal re([uest of a fritmd who had l)e<“n for some ye.ars a 
memhiM' of tht^ Oovernment of ln<Ha, aiui was at the time a 
member of the i lome (Government -for the guidances of his 
son, who had but just then been appointt'd to the Political 
De[)artmt:nt in India. 'I'he successive ra])id [)romotion oi 
the oflict.T in (jiK'Stion to the hi;j;lu.-st offices of the depart¬ 
ment ma}’ b(^ held, perhaps, to afford a jin-sunijition in re¬ 
gard to tiu', soundness of the ])rin('iples and judicitaisness oi 
th(' modes of [iroc.jdnre a<I\^ocaled in tlu' papeae In now 
viaitnrinL; to read it befor'- this (.'on^ress, I am actualetl b)' 
tht^ hope that it ma)- provi; tajually useful in the future, in 
promoting' a good undrrstanding betwtaai tin? rulers of State’s 
and the? ollicers accredited tt) thc^in—not only in Iinli'a 
clusivel)', but throughout the F'.aa at large ; wherevaa*, in 
short, tlu? e)flicers of our honoureil neighbours, tin- s(?veral 
(Governments ol Iturope, who hava? so cordially deputed thi;ir 
rei)rcs(aitatives to this international (.'ongress, shall lx; 
brought into contact with native States within the bounds 
of their resj)cctive dominions. 1 am glad to have be(;n thus 
[)rivileged to offer, which I do with all humility and deier 
once, an international ap[)lication to precepts dcrivaai from 
experience in an exclusively Indian held. 

* On assuming charge of his office*, a Resident will often, 
find a prince of but mediocre capacity and of indolent habits, 
served by a Minister whose great ability, force of characte-r, 
and practised admini.strative skill hav^e raised him to the 
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commanding position he holds in the State, relatively to his 
weak sovereign. In such circumstances, the Resident, if new 
to the work, and seeing much, perhaps, in the administration 
of the State to which he is accredited that seems susceptible 
<jf improvement, will be under great temptation to move in 
furtherance of reforms through the capable Minister, rather 
than through the less capable chief, and, practically, to the 
ignoring of the latter. But it will be a fatal mistake to do 
so. And it is the most common error for inexjierienced 
}>olitical ofticers to fall into, the unfortunate results of which 
might be illustrated by numberless instanct's in the history 
of the native States. It is, naturally enough, sure to vx- 
cite the jealousy of a chief, to have: his servant plac(..‘d, as it 
were:, over his own head, arid calculated therefore^ to provoke 
his seciait opposition—instead of enlisting, as is most desir¬ 
able, his cordial concurrence and co operation. All the sub¬ 
ordinate oftioials f)f the State, synipatlii/Ing with their slighted 
.sovereign, will oppose their vis inertiu- to tlur administative 
action of the too-ambitious Minister, both from lo\alty to 
their chief, and also from individual jealousy of their late 
equal in office, who had outrun them in the race ol public 
life, 'riuis, the Resident will find his best-intentioned j»lans 
for reforms, unaccountably failing in toto, or at least, falling 
far short of their proposed ends. (.)n the other haiul, af he will 
work with and through the Sov'ereign of the Stale, all will 
be changed. Willing obedience will be rendered throughout 
the remotest branches of the administration; and general co¬ 
operation succeed to the dead weight of obstructive vis incr- 
tin. And the consideration that it is with the Sovereign, as 
the representative"head of the State, that the British treaty 
entrusted to his hands has been concluded, will show that it 
is the Resident’s duty to support his authority as siqireme 
within the State, and if necessary to aid him with his counsel, 
'bhis is a ])oint demanding great delicacy, to avoid the risk of 
humiliating the chief before his subjects. Mence advice on 
.Slate affairs should only be tendered in strictly private con- 
lerence ; or, what is far better than formal interviews, which 
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attr;u.'t observation aiul excite sui'inise in regard to their 
obj(!Cts, chanct; occasions may ex[)eclieiuly i>e irnpro\’(.*d for 
that purpose. d'hiis, huntiiu;' excursions aiul other fi'stiva* 
occasions, wlien it is tin; (‘li(|uett<.; tor the Kt‘sid(“nt and the 
chief to ride tout'thcr on the same howdah, or. it on horst;'- 
back. side by side at the head of the ca\ alcade, afford favour 
able o[)p()rtuniti(;s for conf'id<;ntia1 c<.)nversali<'>n. ()n a<lvice* 
tlms unobtrusi\a‘l)’ ti'mlcred. orders may bt; subsequent!)' 
j)roniu1yafed b\' tlu; eliief as ostensibly from his tnvn initia 
ti\e, \\hereby his diqnit)’ and cuithority an; maintained, and 
the line excution of th<; onl(;rs full)'ensured. rh(; personal 
attachment which a K(*sident will coneiHat(' to himself 
through the naturally grateful appia ciation on tin; part of 
thecliief.of siieh disint(;rested friendshij) ainl delicac'yof ('on- 
duct, will enablf; him unobtrusively to inloduc('and watch the 
reali/ation of iiis I)est-consid('red measures for tin' welfare of 

the St;it<.-, and the nnjn'oving ef tli<' condition «)f tin- petijilt-, 

whilt.' upholding ctjncurrently on behalf of his own (iovern- 
m{;nt th(' imjjerial objects of his (mti)assy, in thus riveting^ 
the attachmertt of the lu-ad of tin' .State. 

Another important [loint of condfict has refets-nce l(j the 
gratuing of interviews. .As a. rule, all receptions sliould be 
tnon; or less jiublic. No one should beadmitt(;d loan abso¬ 
lute!)' private intf;r\ iew, or danger will bt; incurred of Iv.iving 
wh.atpass‘‘d misr<‘present(;d b)' tlie designing, in furiheranc<; 
of their sf.'lf'ish ends, based oti the presunqition of having 
ac<iuir(;d innuence with lln; "Sahib. ” More especially, the 
R(;sident should n(;ver allow any of the (office, establishment 
of chobdars anrl chuprassees, least <.>f all tin; ]emadar, to ac¬ 
company him alone in his walks or rides. Ik;sid(.:s th*; risk 
of misia.qire.sentations, as ab(JV(; indicatetl, such es('ort will 
hopelessly bar free access to him. or the free sp(;aking out 
their minds by any with whom he may converse. 

Except during [jeriorls of minority in .Stat(;s, when, as head . 
of the Council of Regenc)', the Resident’s duty is to int(;rvene, 
there should be an absolute; abstention of autk.oritative inter- 
f(;rence in the internal adrniriistration of the State, agains 
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which, indeed, the States are guarant.eed by treaty. If any- 
thing glaringly wrong should come to the Resident’s know¬ 
ledge, his bringing it unobtrusively under the notice of the 
chief in the manner above indicated, will be the b(‘st means 
of getting it corrected. 

In all important cases, the head of the Office should not 
trust to any writer to prepare a pn*cis of the correspon¬ 

dence for his decision, but go through the hie himself. I'he. 
person who prepares the prt*eis may by design, or at all events 
will unconsciously, suggest the conclusion to be arrived at 
from his own point of view. The parties whose interests 
are affected by a decision will always be better disposed t<.> 
acc[uiescc in it, even when adverse and believed by thcmi to 
be wrong, if known to spring from the unbiassed judgment 
of the head of the Office, "■ Ilakini ka rai ! " 

C. L. .SlIOWIiRS, 

Major General, 

I.a/t' Politica/ Rf^idt 7 it, 
Rajpootana and G'loalior. 
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xMlSCILLLANKOLIS NOTl-S OF rill': LATF. 
SIR WAL'FFR ELLKVr. 

I. 

[The following^ Note 011 a peculiar custom prevalent in 
the Southern Mahratta country under th<! native (iovern- 
ments forms th(^ (‘arlicst entry in Sir Walt<u‘ h'dliot’s “ Mis¬ 
cellaneous liook,’ v'ol. I. It was prohably wiftUm about 
the year 1S30. 1 \. S, | 

I'ei i.i'.i'. 

The institutions of native t.iovernments, regulated by no 
tixed niU's or systems, are naturally of a lax and variable 
nature, de|)endino chi(‘(ly on thtt individual character of th(* 
ruler, or of th(' officers employed imd<>r him. The latter, 
when employed in distant provinces, aiul [>articularly 
without a siqx'rintentlint^ control, an; easily induced to 
turn the powers of the Ciovernmcnt int<> sources of tlnsr 
own advantao<', by seilin;; or withholding justice, and 
sht)wino iavour (,>nly to those who can purchase it. .Such 
was particularly tlie case in the Southern Mahratta Country. 
esi)t;cially ilurino the latter part ol tiie Ik.'shwa’s Clov'crn 
ment, which, atlded to oilier causes of misrule and oppres¬ 
sion, destroyial the ties \''hich hold society toeetht'r, and 
left ev<n'y man dept;nd<;nt on his resources for the pre- 
si'rvxition of his rit<his, and even of his life. Such was 
probably tin; origin of the custom of 'I'lilhc, liy which an 
injured individual strove to i:ompel attention to In’s j^riev- 
anc(;s by inllictino the git-iti'st portion of evil on the 
community at laroe. Retirinje from the village he posts 
g. written statement of his grievances on some conspicuous 
place, and then jiroceeds to plunder, assault, and even 
murder every oiu; he meefs with, till the amount of injury 
inllicted and .the degree of terror inspired compel the in¬ 
habitants, Linsupiiorted by tho executive authorities, to come 
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to terms with the desperado, and porchase his forbearance 
at any [jriee. 

d'he zemindars and other experienced persons say, tliat 
originally a more legitimate and [>ro[)(n* system of 'J'ullcc 
prevailed, particularly among the VVuttundars, who had 
permanemt interests to preserve in the village. Such a 
one would plunder the j:>assenger of his clothes on th(i high¬ 
way and restore them in th(i town, or would take a handful 
of corn and burn it, instead of setting lire to th(‘. stack. 
But such instances were probaVily rare, and latterly have 
been altocfcther disused. In all th<i numerous cases that 
have come to my notice, the aggression has been of a more 
malignant and cruel description, slaying and carrying oil 
cattle, with wanton injury to the person, infliction of wounds, 
liring corn-stacks, cutting down plantain-trees, etc. ; at <'ach 
act of violence the outlaw shouting, “ 1 am so-and-so! 
I seek reparation from my enemy!” Where the injury com¬ 
plained of is loss of reputation, or disgrace arising from tlu^ 
misconduct of women, the revenge assumes a yet moia; 
atrocious character. fhe man writes no noti('(!, nor, when 
attacking', shouts out his name ns abov(e but rushing cm the 
ch^fenceless passengers he puts them to deatli without re¬ 
gard to age or sex, at the same time doing all the. injury in 
his power. I'his is called “dumb Tullee.” 

I riien follows an account of an actual case, beginning 
with one of the Tullee notices, which was posted on the 
24th January, 1S28.] 

“ ‘ d o . . . greeting. Your friend . . . has 

a cause of complaint against you. Though 1 have edread)' 
caused much confusion and disorder, you will not attend to 
it. Very well. Let it be. If in three days you come and 
arrange our dispute, and carr}'" me to the village, all will be 
well. If not, some injury will befall His Highness the 
Maharajah in his capital at Kolapur, and the consequences 
will be important. If I should not succeed, I will set fire to 
the village and utterly destroy it. No need for more words. ” 

(On the Sth February of the same year the following 
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notice was sc‘.nt by tbc“»saine man U) the local re[)rcsentativc‘ 
of the Ih'itish Government, j 

“ To . . . grecainj^. I'he (jelition of 

(.\.) anti (Ih) havinit conspirtxl to^etluM' aiul tleceivetl the 
Cjovernment, seized ujion my Injust^ and pi'oj)crty. 1 his 
exaction was made under the Kola[>ura ( 3 overnmtmt, and 
much tyranny anti oppression were employetl, at which 
time 1 practised lu/tcc, but no one listenctl to nte. Uiuh:r- 
stantlino- that the luielish (iovernment is nowin force, I 
send this pcttition. Phsisf* inijuire. fully.” 

In et)u.se(|uence of this b(“in!.; n’porte.d to tht? hiaj^istr.itt?, 
orders wen- pi veil to tell . . . lo return to his village, that 

no notice would lie taki'ii of his ai'ts under th(.‘ late ( b)vern- 
intnit, aiul that his case shouhl be iiupiired into ; but warn¬ 
ing iiiin not to continue sucli conduct. lie, howevt;r, 
remained in the e.xercise of I'li/iee, anti is now uinh'r trial 
for thre(- murders < (unmitLed subsecjuentK'. 1 le sa)s tin- 
abov<' comuuiuication m^ver reached him. 

lie was at lenotli condemnetl aiul eexecuted in 


11 . 

.SkI'.ii If or rill. Ivvi \ rs i.x iiiF''. .St)i' rii11;x i\l\k vi ii.\ 
C'ia xi'R\' cowit 1 i.n wnii nir: iNseKKi'.eiiox y\'r Ktrn' k 
iiKrwM..\ .SiJ’n.Miaot \.vi' I )i';t'j:Mi!i r, /.Sj.j. ' 

llavino ill the Intlia ()lhc<^ accidentally met Mr. Jartline, 
JbG S., who liatl ftninerly lu cn tanjdoyed in my old 1 )istrict 
in tlie Southern iMaratha Ctnmliy, he reijueste.d me to .t;ive 
him some account of the insurrciction at Kittur in 1.S24, of 
which I am now probably the only survivor. And although 
my memory does not allow me, after the lapse ol sixty-one 
)ear.s, to recall the more minute incidents connectetl witli 
that affair, the main features f>f tlie event are so deepK 
impressfid on my recollection that 1 am able to do so with 

• 

* See an account of the further ron:>cfjueiK;cs pf this affair in the tuJ. 
Ant. xiv., !>. 293.: Bo/n. (!uz. (Ijc-I^^uiu), p. 581 ; /Jist. Accoutil of Bfl^aum 
Bis/., by H. .Stokes, M.f.'.S., [>. S-v 
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the assistance of a memorandum, only now accidentally 
discovered among my papers. It was written a few months 
after the event, with the view of exculpating the principal 
actors, both civil and military, from the blame which was 
freely attributed to them. 

On the subjugation of the Peshwa’s territory, that portion 
of it known as the Southern iVIaratha Country, or, accord¬ 
ing to native usage, the Carnatic, was placed under the 
Administration of a Principal Collector and Political Agent. 
It originally comj)rised the three', present Collectoratcs of 
Helgaum, DharwAr, and Sholajair, in which Canaia^sc was 
the vernacular dialect. The native Government had con¬ 
ferred extensive possc.ssions in this province on a number 
of feudatories, who were bound to render military sc’rvice 
when required. At the conquest the [)ossession of these 
lands was confirmed on hereditary tenure by the British 
1 lovernment, but with the s|Kicial reservation that on the 
failure of the direct male descent, no claim to continue the 
succession would be recognised without the prev'ious .sanc¬ 
tion of the ruling pow'er. 'I'he practice of adojition being 
so general among Hindus, it was considered necessarv to 
make it clearly understood that the jierformance of this 
rite, however valid with reference to family tics, conve)cd 
no jiolitical right unless confirmed by the State. 

One of these chiefs, the Desdi of Kittur, remarkable a;i 
being the only one belonging to the Lingayat, or Jangam, 
sect, had rendered some service to General IMonro at the 
coiKjuesl, in recognition of which his claim to a considerable 
tract, yielding from two to three lakhs of rupees (the exact 
value I do not remember), had been favourably recognised. 

Sivalinga Rudra Sirje, the late Desdi or Sir-De.fi, was, 
at the time of this narrative, in a declining state of health. 
He had been twice married, but both his waves had died 
without children, and he was betrothed to a third, the 
daughter of the Setti of Homenabad (.^ ]\Iomin 4 bad), but 
the marriage had not been completed. The Desdi's only 
brother had also tlied with.out heirs, and tlicre was no 
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collateral branch, or,other conne.xion of the family, that 
was known to hav^e claim to tHe succession. As, however, 
the Dcsdi was still in the prime of life, and hoped to re¬ 
cover Irom his malady, he was ver)’ averse to provide an 
heir to his estate by means of adoption. In consequence 
of this feeling and the precarious state of the Pesdi's health, 
Mr. I'hackery took sevc;ral opportunities of reading to the 
assembled vakils, including the Kiltur envoy, some of the 
proclamations of Government afk-cling Sardars, among 
whicli he pur[)osely included that which requires all adop¬ 
tions U) be |)rcviously submitted to. and sanctitmed by, the 
(iovernea' in C\:)imcil. befon'. they "t ould be deemed valid. 
'I'his wcis specially inteiKksl for th<^ Kittur case, ami was 
re[)eate<.l several times. 

In the month of .September, wdiilst on a shooting j)arty 
at 'I'eygoor. live miles from Kittvir, a party of .Sanlars from 
tlic; latter place w-aiteti on Mr. d hackery (on the 12th), 
They stated that their chit'f was then so dangerously ill 
that he wsas not e.\q)ected to survive many hours longer, 
and that lie wuis anxious to procure the sanction of Govern 
m.ent lt)r tlu* adoption ol a ,boy‘ i)riginally of the same 
l.imily, and sun of tlic />d/i/ of Mastmaixidi, and a letter w.as 
<lelivere-d liami the /A•.vaV himself to the same purport, bear¬ 
ing his signature. Mr. d hackery replied that he -must 
reha* the matt«u' to higher authority, and in the meantime 
proposed to seitd the .Surgcx)n, Mr. Dell, to sc^e the* IJcsdi. 
d o this they somewhat unwillingly agreed ; and Mr. Dell, 
who wxis of the party, immediately rode over to Kittur. 
lie returned in about an hour, and reported that he had 
found the Pt\uii already dead ; that he saw' the body decked 
wdth (lowers, seated in state in the Dhodti-i-.ddni, (jr recep¬ 
tion-hall ; that from its appearance he must have been dead 
a considerable tin\c, and that in his opinion he had expired 
the day before (the iith). d he letter, however, w^as dated, 
the 12th : but as the signature did not resemble the Pesdi's 
usual handwriting, this fact, coupled ' wuth Mr. Bell’s in¬ 
formation, induced consideVable doubts of its authenticity. 
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The following day Mr. Thackery, accompanied by Messrs. 
Stevenson and Freese (the first and third Assistants) re 
paired to Kittur, and two days afterwards (on the 15th) 
returned to Dharwar, Having reported the above circum¬ 
stances, together with the want of any legitimate successor 
to the Saniast/idn, Mr, Thackery appointed a Briihman 
named Venkat Rao, a Kdrkiin in his own Kachdrl, who in 
conjunction witli Kunur Malapa, the person most trusted 
and favoured by the late Desdi, and generally called 
Hi'wan, were to manage affairs till the decision of Govt;rn- 
ment should be rec(Mvt'd. d'his choice was afterwards 
found to have been an unfortunate one, Venkat Rao, though 
an excellc-nt Kdrkiin, Ixdng of low, vulgar extraction, and 
(dated with the insolence c^f office, conducted himself with 
such disregard to the popular feelings as to excite much 
disgust in the minds of the principal Sardars. Mr. d'liack 
ery hesitated between appointing this man or Anlaji Ihmt, 
Munsiff of Dharwar ; but decided against the latter as being 
a Ivokanist and a man of the country, (jualilies that would 
have rendered him unpalatable to the Lingayat chiefs,— 
whilst the former was a stranger, free from these objections, 
and more likely to remain unbiassed by any party. 

Kiinur Malapa had many enemies in men whose power 
had been abridged through his infiuence with the late chi(;f. 
One of these, named Auradi Virappa,—whe^ had been n;- 
moved from the superintendence of the Katak, or village 
militia, in favour of a dependent of Kunur Malaga’s named 
Sardar or Iludkadli Malapa,—came secretly to Dharwar, 
and informed Mr. Thackery that the Desdi had died the 
day before the visit of the Sardars ; that the letter, 
adoption, etc., were inventions of Kfinur Malapa to retain 
his influence ; that he abused the trust so repbsed in him, 
and had abstracted large sums of money from the treasury. 
On the 25th September, Mr. Thackery returned to Kittur, 
taking with him Messrs. Steveryson and Elliot (first and 
second Assistants). Kiinur Malapa, being called on, 
admitted the truth of Auradi Virappa’s information, and 
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stated that the signature of the letter liad been eftected b)- 
placing the pen in the hand of the corpse. Me was therc- 
upoii snspended and ordered to confine himselt to his house. 
Giirusi(.ldaj)ah, the heeid of the pdgd or Irregular Horst*, 
who had t+ie greatest inlluence after Kunur INIalap.i, and 
with whom he was at enmity, was a[)pointed Manager on 
tlic part of the Sa})iasthdti, aiul Auradi \dra[)pa becamt* 
head of the Kaiak. 

Meaiuimt', an answer from Governnu'nt arrived, directing 
incpiirics to lie madt- into the genealogy of tht; family, uith 
a view to discover wht;th<*r any f)ne possessed claims t)n the 
l^csgatti: but no one could be fouiid, eitlu^r collateral with 
the founder or witliin tht* sevcai gemerations that followtal. 
Fhc Mastmaradi j)atil traced his dtescetit, from an ancestor 
of tlie person wlio fiiundcd the Kittur family, and the Kiui- 
davindpur path and others were his illegitimate ek'setmdants. 
This result also was duly reported to Ciovernnietit, but fiir 
a long time n(i answer was received. In ctins(!t|utmc(; ol 
this failure of Iic:irs Mr. d hackery doubted that the adoption 
woulil be allowiai. I he only otlier person who had the 
slightest claim on the estate, was the young wife of the late 
Dt^di, still a mere cliild. She had no immediate friends or 
relations of lH;r own. h.aving beem transplanted into lutr 
husband's hciuse akiue, and frcitn a distant land. She was 
surrounck'.d by the relative's of her Inte husl)and, who looked 
only to their own interests, and who .attached themselves 
rather to .a mother-in-law of the late /?esdi, named Chinama, 
a woman ol violent and intermtuldling dis])Osition, who had 
been carefully secluded from affairs by the Desdi on that 
account. If the Government should not be dis[)Oscd to 
sanction an adoption, the Desgafti lands would either revert 
entirely to the Sarkar, or tluiy might be bestowed wholly, 
j)r in part, on the younger ftesdini during her lifetime. In 
either case, Mr. Thackery felt that a considerable degree* 
of responsibility attached* to him ; and. to sec that the in¬ 
terests of neither party suffered, he commenced an inquiry 
into the resources of the Sajaasihdn, taking an account of 
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the treasury, pdgds^ etc., a course which created some 
anxiety in the minds of the people. 

On the 29th September, Mr. I'hackery went into Dharwar 
durinij the Da.ssora week. Stevenson and 1 remained and 
distributed the presents and pos/id/cs, or honora^’y dresses, 
according to custom. We were a little alarmed by reports 
of collections and assemblies of the people, but attributed 
it to the occasion of tlie feast. On the 2nd October, Mr. 
'I'liackery returned. No answer had yet arrived from 
( jovornment regarding the final adjustnient of the succession. 
Mr. 'riiackery expressed considerable anxiety at the delay. 
'The conviction in his own mind seemed to be, that Govern- 
nuMit would consider the bulk of the Desgafii lands to liave 
lapsed ; and, anxious that in the event of such a determina¬ 
tion, no further obstruction should occur to the revenue 
arrangcanents of the yeiir, the .season for which had already 
commenced, he [)rocceded sedulously in the preparation of 
the village accounts, and even nomlnaL<!d .Xmlldars, Sarlsh- 
tadars, Ziladars, etc., to facilitate the attainment o) thi.s 
object. This inc^uisition into the internal resources of the 
country augmeiittxl the distrust and jealousy already felt by 
the pijople at the continue.d silence of tiovernment regard 
ing their final condition; and even at this period they appear 
to have meditated resistance, as is’ pro vet! by certain facts 
afterwards brought to light, but which the ignorance or in- 
com[)etcnce of the native Manager prevented our learning 
at the time. It appears that, after mustering the different 
pdgds from the country, instead of returning them to their 
separate villages, they were kept at Nandihali, within two 
miles of Kittur, and actually came and participated in the 
affair on the 23rd. 

Many of the best Kataks who came to the Dassera were 
likewise retained, and acted a conspicuous part on that day. 
A little circumstance occurred to myself which marked the 
temper of the people. We wei^e beating a jungle near 
Kittur with some of the Sarddrs, when Gurusiddapah, tak¬ 
ing an opportunity when I was quite alone, came up and 
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asked me when the Government would come to some de- 

• « 

cision ie>rarding the Samasthan. I said, when the answer 
from the Sarkar should arrive. He rejoined that the people 
were in a state of great excitcunent and alarm ; that they 
were of a martial character, and sir<,)ng!y attached to tlm ' 
Samasthan, and again dwelt on iheir warlike disposition, de- 
seribing the (ountry as Kdtak-kiX-Miilk." This I repeated 
to JNlr. d'hackery. About this time it was determined by 
(lovernment to do away with the Cantonment at Kaladgi, 
the force being tlivided between Sholapur and lielgaum. 
Mr. 'I hackery representt‘d to Colonel Pierce tl>e excellent 
suppl)' of forag(.; and waiter at KittiiV, and recommended part 
<il it being sc-nt thither; but whetlier he spc;cirK:d the droop 
<<! I lorse Artillery 1 do not know'. 1 lowever.on the iSth inst. 
the C I'roop of Native Horse Artillery arrived at Kittur, 
under command of Capl. black, with Lieuts. Sewell and Digh- 

ton. 'riiis wxis not considered a military measure; for Mr, 
rhackcry reiH;aletlIy expri’ssed an oj^inion that the country 
would be settled wdlhout tlu; interlerencc of an armed force. 

.Still no answer Avas received from Gov'ernnnmt re,- 
garding the (iuLil disj)osal of the place. 'i'he ))eopl(i daily 
jdiowed more distrust and jeah)usy of our proceedings ; and 
Mr. riiackcry vjvinced much solicitu<lc at tin; state of sus¬ 
pense in which he was placed, aiul I bedi<;ve wrote in urgent 
terms to Mr. Chaplin on the ^albject. 'i'he eklcr Desdini, 

too, and Gurusiddapah, in whom she chiefly trusted, finding 
lhat day after day passed in this unt;'.a'Uiinty, exhibited much 
impatience, and even talked (jf setting out for Bomba)’ to 
la)’ their claims before the Governor himself. 

They became more determined in this plan, w hich at first 
the)' had mentioned as a mark of discontent ; and at length 
they actually made preparations, and jAroposed to carry the 
money in the treasury (to the amount of nearly 9 lakhs of 
rujAces) w'ith them. i'his Mr. 'I hackery declared he could, 
not allow', as he w'as rosponsible to Government for the 
money', the amount of which he had already reported ; and 
finding that they persisted* lie, on the 2Cth Oct., ordered his 
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escort to take possession of the two g^\,tes of the fort, 30 men 
at each, and’to suffer no one to go out without his permission. 
Me then proceeded to take measures for the security of the 
public property of the Samasthan, such as sealing up the 
treasury, etc., the peoi)le manifesting increasing symptoms of 
anger and disconte.nt; but having been very unwell for two 
or three days previous. I did not myself observe what passed. 
()n the 22nd, as I went into the Fort to the Kacheri with 
Messrs, rhacktu'y and Stevenson,the most unecjuivocal marks 
of bad feeling wc-.r(“ shown; anti,indetal,all intercoursti seemed 
broken off* Mr. I'hackcry, in the evening, sent for the prin¬ 
cipal Sardars to e.xptestuJate with thtan ; but they distiiualy 
relustal to come, allt'ging that they were not treated with re¬ 
spect. Mr. 'i'hackery, though always kind and atttmtive. in 
liis intercourse with the people, had, on one or two (occasions, 
among his frecpieiit interviews with Ciuriisiddapah, retpiested 
him to be seated on the ground, as there was no cliair present. 
This, it was aftf^rwards discovered, had given great offence. 
Mr. d'hackery now wrote a few lines to Capt. Black, stating 
shortly the temper tliat had liecn displayed, iind desiring him 
to send down a division ()f guns to tlu: fort for the ]:)ur[>ose of 
overawing the peopk^. Ca[)t. Black came down with them 
himself; but on arriving at the gaites, he found them locktal 
and entrance refused ; for though Mr. Fhackery had j)laced 
his escort there;, the gates (3 in number) were not all in our 
possession, the men being posted at the innermost, while the 
two outermost were entirely under the control of the inmates 
of the F'ort. d'he unwillingness of the peopk;, however,to re¬ 
sist, and Capt. Black's hrmness in demanding cmtrance,induced 
them to open the way,when we all left the k'ort; the division 
of guns, with its usual com]>]ement of non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers and troojiers remaining within. Stevenson and I dined 
at the troop mess; but Mr.Thackery went to bed. The inci¬ 
dent at the gates led to a conversation about blowing them 
open with guns. I don’t recollect whether the question was 
settled by the y’^oungei* members of the party alone ; but this 
know, the impression produced on my mind was, that in 
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such a case the doors .would ily at the first discliargc. 

The ev'ening passed pleasant])'*; and no pr(;senfiment came? 

ov('r us of the impending-catastrophe of th(^ morrow, hhirly 

■ 

the following- morninyr, Capt. Black came to Mr. Tiiackery 
and stated that the [jarty sent to re.lit've his men had been 
rc'iused admittanc*-*. Whem I entered tht* tent. I found Mr, 
l'hack<*ry, Capt. Black, and SU'vemson tlnu'e ('rhackcry and 
.Stevimson in their dressinc^-U^owns), Capt. Black was ur^iiii^ 
the n(‘C(}.ssity of relieving'his men; and Mr. 'I'hackery ov 
plied that if lie thought he could do so by forcing the gate, 
it hatl better be done. C'aiit. Black then ordeia.'tl down an¬ 
other division of guns ;and. without waiting lor them, rode 
down to the gate of the b'ort to see what was going on. (Aft(.‘r 
this Ik; ne-VK;!-saw Mr.d'hack<‘r\' again.) I vvimt with him. Wh' 
wcM'e (piite al<.)ne, and sat untler the gati; nearl)' .an hour (from 
S to Q a.m. ). When the guns arrived the Artillery Camj) 
was about h.all a mih-. ilistant ; our tents wen* within thrc(; or 
four hundred yards f)f ih<* l‘'ort -the pe. )ple within, who had 
till then bcc'ii (jnite quiet, b<‘gan to show themselv'cs along 
th(; walls, otlv. rs apj>ear(',d on the high grouml in front of the 
up[)(;r b'ort; and confused rumours \vere heard of men having 
Inten marching into the |>1ace all niglu ; of guns having bca.-n 
])rought out from the Eifk/zaj/a, or arsenal ; and of (;v<;ry 
])reparation having b(;<m mad<; for re‘sistanc(;. Ca[)t. Black 
had written to Mr. d'hacker)' to know what time he was to 
allow tlu; people to wait after liaving demanded the; releasr* 
of his men, and r(;ceived a writK'.n answau* specitying 20 
minute.s. On the arrival of th<; guns, about q o’clock, the. 
head Brahman Karkun, nameil 1 )afterdar Tima[)a, ap[)eared 
through the [)ostern ovdiddi 'm answer to (jur summons, and 
I think it was .Stevenson (who had now joined us) who ad- 
<lrcssed him, and demanded the release of the guard. This 
he llatly refused, exce]>t on condition (jf the Desdifii li-wd her 
party with the treasure departing also. On being threatened 
with force, he answered that they also could usi; force, and 

* 'I’he troop^ when it arrived at Kitiur, consisted of 200 or 250 men, and 
4 or 6 guns, the others (2 or 4) liaving been left at Belgaiim for some repairs. 
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retired. His manner was very agitated and disturbed. At 
tlie expiration of the 20 minutes, Capt, Black requested 
Stevenson to ask Mr. Thackery if he was to fire. Stevenson 
returned in a few minutes with an answer in the affirmative ; 
and about 20 minutes past 9 o’clock the first gun was dis¬ 
charged. While preparations were making, Stevenson ad¬ 
dressed all the Shetsanadis, etc., who were within hearing, 
and warned them that they would be treated as rebels if they 
resisted; but they did not appear to jiay attention. Meantime, 
Mr. Thackery, after I had left liiin, had sup<u'seded ( iurusitl- 
dapah in Lis authority, appointing the younger Desaini\ 
father as guardian and manager,*' and putting Kunur Malapa 
at the head of the Katak ; but it was then too late?. The 
father-in-law was a timid man, without influence. Both 
\vcre unable to get inside the 1^'ort, or to make their new 
authority known. 

Capt. Black and Litait. Dighton with one gun and twelve 
men stood at the gate, Lieut. Sewell with th(‘ other gun 
and the .same number of men, was posted on the glacis t(^ 
keep down lire from the waill. 1 expected to have semi the 
gate fly open at the first gun ; but it stood unshaken and 
continued immovable after two discharges more. A few 
.shots now began to fall from tlii*. w^alls which St^welTs gun, 
unable to command both sides, failed to check. .Some men 
were ivoundetl, and Sewell himself shortly afterwards fell, 
shot through the breast. Stevenson and 1 got him on his 
horse, and took him by a short cut to the tents, where the 
sc^rgeon of the troop \vas waiting.* Hardly had we lifted 
him in, when two or three shots penetrating the tent showed 
that this was no safe place in which to dress his wounds, 
and Dr. 'Turnbull at once carric^d him out to his own camp. 
Thence he was carried to Dharwiir in the evening, where 
he died on the 5th Nov. Inquiring for Mr. Thackery, we 
learned that he had gone in his palanquin by the iirincipal 
road to confer with Capt. Black at the gate. Stevenson 

♦ lie Iiad been sent for from Hoinenabdd, and arrived only a few day.s 
before. 
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and I ran down to join liim, but o;i reaching' the esplanade 
we found that a sortie had been*made, and the gunners were 
dying for their lives. Two men of the party of Irregular 
Morse, always in attendance on the I’oliiical Agent, who 
liad ridden down with him, reported that Mr. I'hackery had’ 
been killed, and wished to carry us off to the camp while 
there was yet time. 1 was inclined to follow their advic(‘, 
but .Stevenson thought we ought not to tlesert our chief, 
and we were left alone. In a v'^ery few minutt^s the approacli 
of the enemy, who were giving no quarter, forced us to lake 
refuge in a house, where w'e remained for .some dittle time, 
uncertain what might happen. A* de|)endc'iit of the Raja 
named Baslingapa I'cli,* a la'spectable man, wdth whoiTi we 
had som«; acc^uaintance, haiU'd us through the dof)r, and ad¬ 
vised us to giv(‘ ourselves iq), promising to protect us from 
the excited soldiery outsicht. We complicsi, and surrouiul- 
ing us with a compact body of his own lollowt'rs. In' carried 
us into the fort, not, howa'ver, w'ithout difiic\ilty, as se\'<‘ral 
onslaughts tvere made on us, and a blow with a swort.1 t)vc't 
the heads of our defenders cut through .Sttwamson's hat. 
Near the glacis, we passed Mr. riuicke'ry h'ing dead on the 
ground, and descending to the gate found Lieut. Dighton, 
who had been early killed, wdth two or three ol his m<'n, 
Capt. Black lay inside the gate also tlead. (dn reachir>g tiu' 
third gate, the .sepo)'s ami the gunmms were standing to 
their arms, the walls all round swarming w'ith matchlock 
men ready to fire on the slightest movement. As further 
reisistance w'ould only^ entail their destructioii, we halted, 
and advised them to yield themselves prisoners, with which 
they somewhat unwillingly complied. rhe like course evas 
pursued with the other party posted in the court ol the 
nia/idl: and Sergeant Denton, a fine old soldier, gave uj) 
his arms on our assuming the re-sponsibility of the order. 
‘'Lhe prisoners were all well treated, and Avere sent out to 
the camp on the following day, each man receiving a ruin^e. 
We were then conducted to a large upstair house, belonging. 

* I am not (luite sure of this man’s name ; I should like to know it. 
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I believe, to Kunur Malapa, where we remained till onr 
relcast'. Here we were carefully watched, three men being 
always on guard in the same room with us, day and night. 

During the afternoon several of the leading men came to 
visit us, and whilst talking over the events of the day among 
themselves, Stevenson, who understood Canarese, learned 
among other things, that Auradi Virappa, the chief of the 
Katak or Shetsanadi militia, had caused Khnur Malapa, the 
late Di'wan, to be murdctred. d'his V^irappa was a rough 
violent man, who, supported by the local soldiery, tlumce- 
forward took a leading part in the insurrection. 

()ur tents having been sacked and everything plundenid 
and destroyed, we were for some days without even a change 
of clothing, but afterwards received a few necessary articles 
of tlrcss, books, papers, etc., from Dharwar, though our 
servants were not allowed to join us. In all cjther respects 
wc were well treated and comfortably lodged ; we wrote 
and received letters without hindrance. Meanwhile the in 
surgtmts continued to press their demands on tin; Gov'ern- 
ment, and showed no intention to submit. It was therehjre 
determined to reduce the place by fierce. Mr. Chaplin, the 
Commissioner, proceeded to the District, and issued a pro¬ 
clamation offering pardon to all- who would submit before a 
certain date, excej^t the ringleaders, and t'ven promising to 
spare their lives if they gave themselve.s up. d roops b<N 
gan t(i arrive from different cpiatters, and by the 26th Nov. 
a sufficient body had assembled under Colonel Walker to 
iiuest the place; and Mr. Chapliij,soon after joined the 
camp. Frequent communications then passed between the 
headers and the Commissioner, who sternly refused to listen 
to any proposal based on conditions connected with our 
safety, and referred them to the proclamation as his ultima¬ 
tum. That there might be no mistake Mr. Chaplin wrote 
several replies, through us, in Hindustani, with his own 
hand, which we rehearsed carefuljy to Gurusiddapah in the 
presence of the other leaders, to whom he translated them. 
Fvery now and then cannon-shots were fired on the troops 
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from the walls, which,^ however, did no harm. \Vc ])ointcd 
out the folly of this proceeding'if they really wished to enter 
into terms, and again and again ordc;rs were sent by one 
party to diseontinue the practice;, but alter an interval it was 
re;sumi:d by orders of another, the garrison in tact being- 
under no eflicient control. At length, on the morning ol 
the. end Dec., the lead(.;r came to us and oflert;d, if we would 
intercede for thc.;m, to carry us t)ut to the camp, d o this we 
readily agre«;d, prt;mising that we had no inlliu.'nce, and 
could hedd out no hope of success. 

After some further hc'sit.iilon anti a d<'lav to ifS ol much 
anxiety, whilst they alU'.rnately cido’pteil and again rejecgitd 
the plan, they at last determinetl to de.liv<,;r us up ; and, ac- 
com[)anied l)y' two vakils aii<l [ireeirdctl by a llag ol truce, 
we hast(.;ned to the out[)0.sts, which w<.:re commandtal by 
Colonel d'r<.;wman, who coiuluetetl us t<i the; Ct)mmissioner’s 
tent. 'J'here wc iiUrodiiaal the vakils to hlr. Clia[)lin, and 
in their presenct.; fulfilled oui' pi\)mis(;, which, as we had tohl 
them, [)rov<;tl of no avail, and th(;y rc;turned to the b'ort. 
The sanu; tkiy the last th;tachments rt;nuired to complete; the 
force, arrived Irom 1 butlaralxul uud<.;r C(.)loiu;l Deacon, C. !>., 
the ofiicer ajjpointed to conduct tin; linal oin-rations against 
tlu; place. A .summons for surrt;mler within twenty-four 
hours was scsit to tin; ininai.(.;s, a'ul tlu; interval was'em- 
[)loyc;d b\ Ct)Ionel Deacon in reconnoilering tlu; pl;it;(; and 
ibrming his plan of attacl;. Dn tin; e.\[)iralu)n (jf that time 
pm tlu; c;v(;ning of tlu; 3rd), no sign , ot stibmissiou be.ing 
shown, a lortilied hill called Kcuipan nuu'adi, or Kamaiiuiali, 
which commanded the 1*Ort, and was garrisoned by a strong 
party, amongst whom wen; some Sikh mercenaries from 
Nandair, was stormed and carried without the loss of a man, 
the only casualty being that of Mr. John Monro, the Sub- 
Collector, wdio had acc<jm[>anied an intimate friend of the 
23rd Light Infantry, and, l(;d away by his ardour in the 
pursuit, received a wound* of which he died at Dharwar 
some days later.* During the night, a battery to breach the 

* On the 13th December j he wa^ a neplie.v of Sir Thomas Mi nro. 
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Fort was constructed on this point, which opened with effect 
next morning. In the afternoon a message was received, re¬ 
questing permission to send a vakil, who, on repairing to th(i 
Commissioner, was referred to the officer commanding, by 
whom he was told that if they were ready to surrender the 
Fort, to lay down their arms, and to deliver u[) the persons 
sjjceified in the proclamation, they should hoist a wh.ite flag, 
when ordtu's to cease firing would lie given. By-and-by a 
wliite Hag was seen on the ramparts ; but some hesitation 
was e\'inced in fulfilling the conditions, owing apparcmtly to 
trie conflicting counsels and the want of unanimity which 
I'.acl prevailed among tin! leadiu's from the first. Fre[)arations 
were tlumcfore madethn* resuming the: attack, and it was not 
until </ight o’clock next morning (5th inst.) that the gatc:s 
were thrown open and the- prisoners dc.-livered u]). During 
tlie night many of tht: .Shetsanadis quietly <.;vacuated the 
j'tirl, Iteing allowed to pass thii.uigh the invi;sting pic;kets 
witleiiit hindi'ance. ()rder was soon restored, li'oeral terms 
were granted to all cxc(.;pt Auradi Virapiia, who was tried 
and sentenced to transportation for life.* 

(iurusiddapah received back his.estate, and I saw him re- 
pcTiti.:dly in after years comfortable and contented. He was 
a nmn of cxcc:llent natural disposition, and was much re- 
s])ectcd. Ikislingapa Teli received a special grant for the 
proUjction he had afforded us. 

On breaking up the force, the 7th Cavalry, which had 
come from Sholapnr, was ordered to return by way of Scin- 
clago, a village in Ilungund Tfiluk, which had been occupied 
by a part)' of Arabs from the Nizam’s country, invited by 
the pdtil of the place. They were easily expelle.d, and the 
pdlil was seized and tried for high treason. This was in 
Mr. Munro’s Sub-Collectorate, to which I was at the same 
time sent in temporary charge, wdiile Mr. Stevenson went 
to his own Sub-Division at Ranibennur. Soon afterwards, 
hTr. T. H. Baber was appointed Principal Collector and 
Political Agent ; and so ended the Kittur tragedy. 

* I forget if any others were tried. 



THE ANCIENT PELASCl AxNl) 'F-IIIHR 
DICSCIANOANTS. 

(Ijv H. E. W \ssa Pasha am> thk i.atk Siu P. Coi-im iihux.) 
yCoi/finnci/ onr last issnc.^ 

I'ni', arts and c'liltiirc nf tlie 'TyrrluMnan l)ranch of tlu; first 
inimiV^ratitni wltc CA'klcntly (.U;riv<Hl troni l’'oypt. 

'Pile second pluise of this iniinii;ralion (.K'cnrn,Al aftia* lh<‘ 
(irei'k settUsnent in staticnis alonp; the coasts ol tii(j; i’elasy^ie 
area. h irst the Archi|)ela<^os Islamls were occiijiietl ; and 
tlience colonization (.sxtendtxl to tliii coasts of Ania Minor, 
wln-re lhc\- arrixed antoiiL;' tltelr cofnpa!riots as a lonnrt'n 
races fh<; int<‘rveannq' period hail riaitlere.d their onci'. com¬ 
mon s|)(‘ecli reciprocally nnintelli'^ible, wdiile the (disecici/inp^ 
e.IiMnent widened the breach. Those colonists took to wile 
the women of the conntry, and a sjK'cies ol ci.mfusion of 
ton^iu-s arose; inilcs'd it is |)robable, that the Pelaso’ian 
^;pe('ch had become, by admixture, iinintellioibli'. 

h rom the Ionian Sea other Pelaso-le colonists passed 
to Southern Italy, driva’no thidr pre.decessors to Sicily, set- 
tlinp.;' permanently in thost' cs)untrie's. * 

i'he third (‘mie;ration from the Pidoponnc'se took placid 
at a com[Kirativa_Iy rec'.mt period, or about in'. - 143 , when 
the thoroiitddy Giaeciri/ed Pidas^ians settled in 'rhurltim, 
under Eam[>on, an expedition to which Herodotus and 
other eminent mini attached themsidcixs 

Laneiui^e is obviously no test of nice, since the speech 
of peojile will change Avithout the element of loreion 
admi.xtnri.;, nay, even without quitting; the same country ; 
much more so when both those elemimts are combined 
with a great lapse of time. Dive.sting legend and fable of 
its obvious exaggerations, it is nevertheless clear that the 
area above alluded to was from time to time invaded by 
tribes from Asia, and that the more remote was the 
Pelasgic. The myth is as follows ;—-In the nineteenth 
century before our era, a certain Pelas^us L, son of the 
earth established Timsclf in Arcadia, and was 
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followed by Pelasf^us IJ., who rci^t^.ncd in yd'.tolia, while 
Phaeton governed the Molopi, a jjcoplc of P.peiros. In 
the sixteenth century J5.c. an Egyptian called Danaiis, 
wEom Pe^asgus or Cie\anor Ead YiospEaNAy ie.ee\xe.d,\'c<j:aOa- 
eroLisIy slew his host, and assumed the sce])tre of Argos. 
All that this my th indicates is, that until the ninth century 
the continent of Greece was occu[)icd by Pelasgians 
and other races who came into collision with them ; hence 
it may be; deduced that these Pclasgians. fabled to be 
descended from Pelasgus. were sons of the eartli or autoche 
thons, in bther words, the oldest known inhabitants, and 
tliat subsequently other races intruded on tlnan. It may 
be; that in some; of these raids, the; invaelcrs, being unsuc- 
c<;sstul, were driven back, and In others supplanted tlu; 
Pc-lasgic element; but whom tin; Peiasgi siq)|)lant<.;d, whe- 
ther Iberian-'I'iiranian, t)r (.>f tin; Greek-speaking race, it has 
been impossilde as yet to prove. 

In later times the Pelasgians who asserted that gene.ric 
dcsignatifjn, assailctl by ep.ohans, lonians, Dorians, and 
others, who it will neverthelc;ss lx; seen were also Pelas¬ 
gians, wen; forced to reliinphsh tlic seaboard and low-lying 
plains, and take refuge in the hilly counlr}' and other 
regions (.lifiicult of access. And now the cjuestion arises 
whether tln;sc were of a differ(;nt rac<; tliil this constitute a 
second invasion, since there is no record t)f such in tlu; 
earlier times, or between that epoch and the Persian expe¬ 
dition ? Thus the inythical Pelasgus and Phaeton were 
thcrc;forc manifestlv' held to be Pelasuic chiefs settled in 

^ O 

rlUolia and INIolopia, and driven out of Argos and other 
territory originally occupied by the ylttolian and Ionian 
and Hellenic irruptions ; but it by no means follows that 
these were not also Pclasgic tribes, while Danaus is reprf;- 
sented as an intrusive foreigner. 

It is not possible that this second invasion was of a 
Greek race, there being no trace of such in history ; nor 
is it possible to suppose another race of immigrants, suffi¬ 
ciently numerous and powefful to dispossess the former 
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settled anti warlike Pt; 1 asgl, forthwith driv'e them Irom their 
country, and supplant them in fact', and language, or totally 
(extirpate and supersedti them. It seems more pr(.)bable 
that they were of the same ract;, and took their designation 
as a tribal name from the country which they inhabited, or 
the particular country whiatce the)- originally came. 

In the ninth century the ntythic b(;gins to (ade before the* 
historic age and authentic history ; for Karanos, ;i descend¬ 
ant of I lercules, is found (.'stablishing himself in ICmathia ; 
but whether he was driven from iXrgos ami founded the 
Mac<jdonian empirt*, being a d('scc;ndant ot th(.)^e l\;lasgi 
Avhnsct origin is lost in legend, is uncertain. lh'evi(’>us to this 
epoch there w.ts no trace of iNIacedonia, of which ICmathia 
was, according to all ancient historians, the primitive, de¬ 
nomination, the cradle and kernel of that empire, which 
subse(iue.nLly became tin.; most [powerful and glorious o( the 
world. I'hnaihia must havt; been that district situated in the 
Albanian mountains betwixm 1 )ebre Kgoi'a and the IMer- 
dite clan, called " Math ” aitd Mathia to the pr<.;sent day, 
Irom the rl\'(.a' Mathia tlischarging itsi^lf into the Adriatic 
between lipidamne ^Dura//o) and .^codra (.Scutari), d'his 
part of the country abounds in ancient ruins ami the 
remains of an e)Kl towt.r called l’i;lla, pres\jmably tin: central 
town or capital (jf the district. It is tin; well-known custom 
of ancietiL as well as of modern nations to pm'jjetuate in 
their new seats the; nam- s of their l(n'mer ab(Kl(;s ; nor is 
this more, strikingly followed out tlain in the American 
continent, of which it is needless to multiidy e.xamples : 
London, New York, Cambridge, Boston, and innumerable; 
others.^' Thus the i’ella placed by geographers near 
riiessalonica was but a modern representative ot the 
ancient city of the same name. 

In the seventh century u.e., Philip I., probably a direct 
descendant of Karanos, ruled Macedonia, and was succeeded 
by Europus. Towards t.h(i end of that century .Alkon was 

* Pocockc, in kis Imlia in Greece, apjjlics this anah'gy to the nomen¬ 
clature of cla.ssical Greece. 
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king of the Epeiros, aud at the beginning of the sixth, 
Alexander son of Amyntas, who slew the Persian ambas¬ 
sador for having attempted the chastity of the women. 

In the fifth century, the age of Pericles, Perdiccas, the 
then king of Macedonia, made war on Sitalcc, king of 
Thrace ; and at this epoch Macedonia was a considerable 
and powerful State. During this period the so-called Greek 
nationalities combined in defence of their iiulependence ; 
but neither the Epeirots nor the Macedonians joined them 
against Xerxes, and Herodotus relates that their only non- 
( jtreek allies were on the Greek frontier of 'Pheaprotia ; that 
on the contrary, Thracians, Macedonians, Epeirots,and Gauls 
served in the army of Xerxes. 

In the fourth century Perdiccas III., king ol ATaccdon, 
was slain in the war against the Ill^a'ians, wliile iMexander 
beat the Athenians ami subjugated the'. Phocians, which 
cmU'.d in his admission to the Amphictyonic League : not 
that he was entitled to that position, but because;, as a 
matter of policy, it wxis judged prueleait to secure the aid, 
or at least the neutrality, of a powerful and dangerous 
neighbour. On the either hand, Philip would be tlattered 
by admission within the pale of civilixatie^n, and escaping 
fre>m the uncomplimentary designation of barbarian ; and in 
othe;r respects it suited his ambitious views. Thus his 
aelmission favoured the policy of both ])arties. 

1 )uring the interval which elapsed between the fabu¬ 
lous age and that of Alexander, no important personag(;s 
appear among the kings of the; Epeiros, nor does reliable 
information exist. In the fourth century n.c. the kings of 
the Epeiros first began to make themselves a position. A 
certain Alexander, king of the Epeiros, passed over to Italy, 
con<iuered the Samnites, and formed an alliance with 
the Romans, while Alexander the Great conquered Asia. 
This leads to the inevitable conclusion that the Ejjciros 
not only formed no part of Greece, which Alexander 
dominated, but that it was not even the political ally of 
these States, and took no part in the movement of the 
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iMaccdonian a^^ainst, Greece and Asia. I'hc Kpciros 
remained i^erfcctly indifferent and neutral. 

In 376 ii.e. the Kpeiros ))lacc?d itself under Cassander, 
kin;^- of Macedonia, 1)ut thri:e years later revoIttHi and wa > 
defeated. Notwitlistandin^;' this reverse, yea still in llie 
third century, the Kpeiros prodiiceal a prc'at man in the* 
]>crson e)f I’yrrlius, who liav'in^' passed inte) Italy, declarctl 
war against thei jMacedonlans anel thei Greie*ks eon his Iron- 
tiers. It was ejn this occasion that thei se^ldieiis, aslonislied 
by tlie rapielity' of his inove*ments, saiel that lui riv.ilhid tin* 
ee.glc. Pyrrlnis answea'esl that it was true, but that it was 
tlieir javelins that furnislu^d the eaglei with wings. Phi- 
larch, wile) reicords this characteristic circumstance in his 
Life of ]\rrhiis, IvIK'w not (rennarks Wassa Pasha) nor 
e:ver coiiceuvecl that this was the origin of the ge'iieric 
ap[)ellation eif thei .Vllianians, -viz. .Skypetar. It is, how¬ 
ever, more prob.able that tlie term had an earlier eirigin 
anel that the; e:xpressie)n in qnestle)n was einly the re-lhix of 
a far oU\rv conception. 

d'hei e agle; is ionst;intly mentie)ne‘d in 1 Ie)mer, anel 

m 

appears to have; be;f:n the Itpeiirejt e:)r Pelasgiau natieinal 
<.;mble;m ; aiul this ra[)Ielity e)f milit.ary ine)ve;me;nt A\as thej 
eiharactesristie; e)i tile race;, a ])oint of which the impor¬ 
tance; will be se;e;n he;reiarter in the. seconel part e)f this 
tre.;atisc. Plutarch, who was unac([iiainted with the; Pe;lasgic 
language, ce;msidercd as barbarous in the age of 11(;rodotus, 
and wdio was personally imacepiaiiued with the K])e;iros 
anel its people, would be unable to supply an ex])lanation 
worthy of the consideratiejn of savants and philoleigers. 
'Pile eiagle is termed shhype^; Shkypcire, or Shkyjje'itii, 
signifies the land eif the e;agle, and Shkypetar the son of the; 
eagle, she)wing conclusively that the Itpeirots were a [jcople 
distinct from tlie Greeks, had always their own language;, 
that of the ancient Pelasgi, of which temgue the Gnecicized • 
Pelasgi were ignorant; furthermore that it is the same 
which is s[)qken in the present day in Kpeiros, Maccelonia, 
Illyria, in some of the islajids of the /Eg(;an Sea, anel 
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in the mountains of Attica, naincily Albanian, or Shkype- 
tare. The importance of this explanation is demonstratetl 
by the fact that th(t Greek terms “ Epeiros,” “ Macedonia,” 
and “ Albania ” are wholly unknown to the Albanians, nor 
do thtise words find jdace in their tongue, or any other than 
Shkypetarc, Shkypere, and Shkypeni. 

Those names were given to them by Europeans in tlie 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and convey no significa¬ 
tion whatever in thtar tongue; ; whereas the te.rms Shkypcrc 
.and Shkypelare arc recognisetl as the national nomenclature 
from Scutari (including tlie districts of Opek, Eristena, 
Wrania, Katchanik, U.skup, Eerlepe, Monastic, Idoresia, 
Krebena, Calurites, and Janina), tlown to the; Grulph ol 
Preve;sa, and the whole country included gcograpitically be¬ 
tween the;sc points and the se;a. Such will be; the; re[)ly ol 
every ]>e;asant of whom the; traveller may ine|uire;. and who 
woulel consider himself ejflcndeel if calle;d e>ther\vise', deem 
ini/ it to be an insult in some; fe^reign tongue; which he; elid 
not understanel, Ne'jt e)nly does the Shkypetar language bexir 
no affinity with the various dialects of the; Greek, but their 
manners and customs' and military organizatiem have; 
nothing in common. 

A curious instance in supiioft of this allegation is found 
in Idiitarch, who, in retceerding the; mureler eT Clitus by 
Alexaneler, says ; “ He broke frejm them anel calleel te.) his 
guards in the Maceelejnian language, which was the; signal le)r 
a great tumult.” Alexander had been educated in Gre;ece,anel 
was an accomplishc;d Greek scholar ; but it wenild have been 
futile for him to address his subordinates in a language un¬ 
known to them, e;)r in other than S/ikypctarc. Moreove;r, a 
drunken man would naturally express himself in his me)ther 
tongue ; hence it is patent that the mother tongue of Philip 
and Alexander was none other than Shkypcia 7 'e, the language 
of the ancient Pelasgi. Many ancient authors record that 
the Aiiolians of the Greek frontie,r spoke a mixed language, 
half Greek and half Pelasgic, which they term barbarous. 
The Gr(;ek language was only known to the higher grades 
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of soclct)-. who studied it as tlu^y do at tlic prcscait day in 
;^()inc of tlic Albanian districts." It is mor(*ovcr clear that 
the courtiers, yenerals, and statesmen in the days of Philip 
and Pyrrluis conversed in (ire(;k, wrote in (irta'k, and cnlti- 
vatetl Greek lit<.‘ratur(.“. d'ln; court and ofhcial laiiisua^e 
has been, and in many ccumtrit's is, distinct from that of 
the nation. In Scotlantl at one time it was I'rench, though 
(laelic and iMiylish wt'n; the lanipiai^f's of tiui In 

Russia, and .Suaalen, and W'allachia till i'ec<‘ntly it was also 
iM'cnch. In l)(‘nmark and Grca'cc; it was (ierman. Gaelic 
and Russian were, apart from tlynastii' inlUu-nct's, non- 
literary lanyua^es ; and Shkvdeiaf-c h.id, until lately, not 
been rc;iluci‘<l to writint^' in any piMctical form, and was 
devoid of lit<'ratuns 'Thus Gia.'ok, as a more cultiv'ated 
hm^ua^'o and |>ossessim;‘ a lilca-ature, was adopted then, 
as now the Romaic, as a pener.d iiKsins of intc-rcourse. 
It howexcr by no means follows that lhos(^ who in tlui aLfe 
ot ^Alexander spoke Gixa^k wt-re Greek of r.ice, :in\’ more. 
than that all diplomatists are' Frc'uchmen. At that tinn^ 
^iret'k \vas tin.- common tonc^iie <.)f Asia, Africa, Rome, 
,in(.l lt,iiy. .\ltic ;uidi Ionic G,rei'ks' or Graaa’ei/ed Ik'lastd, 
had I'e.isod to ha\ (f auohl iii commoii with the Pelaseians, 

< \cept tluar 'riieoe.ony ; and for the best of reasons, that 
they continued to worship the Ik^laseit: dixanities (jrit^’inally 
(lerivc'd Irom ItpJ’pt, which they had made tlieir <.)wn. 

The Pelaso'i, accordiny to I It'rodfjtus, p-.ave their deities 
no sp<'cial names, nor did th('y make to the.mselves oraveu 
or molten imaye.s, nor teraphim. 'The)-adorcid nature in its 
Ixmevolent ph<-.'.nomena, whicli was the faith they brought 
with the*m. d'heir Theotjony, prob.ably refined upon and 
])er{ectioned by (}reek culture, was but the result of the 
observation of the physical movianents ol nature, the cyck'. 
of seasons, and the relation of the elements respectively, 
fn a word, it c(msisted in a series of logical deductions or 
primitive explanations of ^hc mundane systtmi, which is, in 
fact, the first essay of the human minddn philosophy. 

Chaos, signifying empty,” “ shapeless,” or “ de- 
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vourer,” is derived from tha Pelasgic .words ha hao, “ I eat,” 
and hefs hdos, “ eater ” or “ devoiirer ; ” or the words haa/>, 
iiaapsi, haopsi, “ open,” “ void.” The translation in Gene¬ 
sis is, “ the earth was without form and void.” 

Of Chaos is born ’'Epc/ 9 o?, the root of which is erh, 

erhcni, erheni, or drhesi, sombre, darlc, obscurity. lii 
Albanian, n-erh is to make dark, cr-het he makes dark, 
crhcni, a dark place. l^rebus is the abode of eternal 
d.'irkness. 

Gea, rdf, r>7, is the earth. In the Dorian dialect 7 bo 
comes <' 5 ; du, dha, ci'dtha ; in Albanian it becomcis dhr, dthc. 
U ranos, oupnidt, vran-V 7 'ant; i<n'ani is “ cloudy" ; and add 
in_nr the Greek suflix, i-vran-os is obtained, Avliich is the 
Albanian word for the rc^oioa of the clouds. 

The union of Ghea with l/ranos, hea\’en and earth, 
produced Rhea and Chronos. 

Rhed siL>niiies “naked” and “cloud." Xoo'i'os- in Albanian 

* 

is Ko/r and h and r aia; interchani^a^able in some districts ; 
and koh would become re//, Kohn Rohn, the time. riie 
addititm of the Greek suffix makes rohnos, Rhea is 

born of Juj^iter. Aaa, Zee means voice. Rhea, the 

cloud, could not be impregnated but by the lightning 
giving out a “sound” or “voice.” Thus tluiuder and 
lightning is the Zaa or Zee of the I’elasgi ; and it may 
be remembc'.red that the oracles of Dodona were given by 
a voice, and that Zee was the god of the l\;lasgi. In some 
districts of Albania Zed linnia sot se ge/c is, “ Voice deliver 
us from evil." The word has undergone modification into 
Zaan, Zoon, and Zoot, signifying “ God ” ; and they swear 
per ZooJi, per Zoot. 
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In' the work, of //.u' /I'zcis// /'a///rrs\ of whic'li ii copy . 

has betai presented to the Cont^ress, I announced as in pre¬ 
paration a cataloyiKt of ]nanuscrij)ts of Pirkc . Ibotli, with 
(especial rcd'cnaice t(3 doubtful readinj^s, d'ht.^ sul)j(*ct is a 
lariat* one, but I j^urpose n(.)\v to sa)' only a few words upon 
it. -My list comprises, Ijcsiihi manuscripts of London, Oxford, 
and Cambridire, a number which went esamined by imt in 
Paris, 1 lainl>ur‘>‘, llerlin, and .St. Petcrsl)urL;' on tint occasion 
of the third international <JonL:res.s of OiienudisLs which 
met at St. PetersburLf in 1S7C). 

Xo. 1 is a w(tll-writtcit copy, belont^inL;' to the Pritish 
Museum, ot the valuable commentary on . Iboih by R. Isaac 
ben Slielo)n<jh, (d' thtt Isractli family of 'Pohnlo, He t(;lls us 
that he wnue it at an early ai^e for his own improvement, 
and that it was extracted from “the. yreat and wid(t sea’’ of 
iIkj comnutntary ol Ids ancestor, R. Israel, who e.xplaine.d 
. Iboth at len^tli in tint .Arabic tonj^ui*. Erom R. Isaac I 
|)ass on to remaric that his ancestor R. Israel’s work was 
sup])osc“.d to hav<; perished, wheat a commentary of unknenvn 
.lutluarship, (hdective at beLunninj^' and end and at two placets 
in the middle, was purchased for the Rodhtian library; and 
this jn'oved on exaininati m to be the lost commentary of R. 
Israel. This latsult IS brutlly statetd m Xeubauers llodUtian 
Catalogue, with a reha'ence to my y I balk cataloyiut | No. cttaj 
for a proof ol tlie statement. The j)ro(3f consists in an 
ai^reement everywhere of the llodleiaii manuscript with tin; 
alxjve-mentioned commentary of R. Isaac, of a kind to show 
that this is the work of Ids ancestor, (.)ut of which his own 
^commentary, as he tells us, was made. 

R. Israel’s commentary is rich in illustratioits from the 
ancient Jewish literature,ifnd also contains many allusions to 
medireval w.orks on Abotk and other subjects. I le was evi¬ 
dently a philosopher, as welj as a man of letters. He <^ocs 
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fully into thu discussion of ethical points. In one place h(‘ 
has an excursus of twenty-six pa^es on the principles of 
almsgiving. He refers toRabbenu Shemuel, Ri^bbenu Jonah, 
14 . Meir I lallevi, Rashi, Rambam, Idato, Aristotle,and others. 
He has critical notes upon the readings in cases of doubt. 

No. 20 is the British hluscum “ IMachazor of R. Simehah 


of Vitry, originally com])iU;d about i too as it has been 

called in reliance upon the authority of Luzzatto. But the 
truth is, that it is a fine IMachazor compihxl by some one who 
h.ad access to the IMachazor Vitry, and uscxl it more or hiss, 
in some cas-es expressly cpioting it by name. It should ap¬ 
parently be regardcid as thti IMachazor of Isaac ben f'torbclo, 
as he calls himself, or Dorbel as the name is written else- 
wherci. He had visit(xl Russia in his travels, and the late 


Dr. Schiller-Szlufissy identifKsl him with “Isaac of Russia.” 
4 'his TVlachazor ct)i'!tains oiui ol the princi[>al rabbinic com¬ 


mentaries on . !bot/i, which I am not with<,>ut ho[)e of being 
able to edit some day. 'The author of the commentary, which 
is cpioted under various names, seems to have been R. Jacob 
b(m Shimshon, (a* R. Jacob Shimshoni, the abbreviatetl form 
of which, would have been easily corrupte.d into 


“Rashi,” to whom (among otliers) the work has accordingly 
been falsely' attributed. 


No.' 158 is copy' of this R. J acob’s commentary'', in the posses¬ 
sion of the London Ashkenazic Jews’ College. 4 'he scribe in 
oneplacercmarksthat he has liad recourseto anothercommen- 


lary to supply^ a defect in that from which he wars copying. 
Many' of tht; rabbinic commentaries on . I both are of this com¬ 


posite character; but this note, explaining how a part of one 
has come to be embodied in another, is quite exceptional and 
of great interest. In other cas<is, especially in short marginal 
commentaries, the wnater, while following owaperush on the 
whole, will frecpicntly work into it notes from another which 
seem to him more edifying or to the point, till the distinctive 
features of the original are iiTore or less completely obliter¬ 
ated. This makes it difficult or impossible in some cases to 
determine the authorship of a rabbinic commentary. 
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As ri'sjarcls th(* text (il .'llot/i, it is \v<'ll kiuiwn that it con- 

• . . 

sists properly five c']-ia[)t(!r.s bill)', although a" sixth is aj)- 
pcinted to bo nxtd as part of tlio tract. It is not so i;en('rally 
known that there are difterent formsof the sixth chaj)ter, whil(^ 
some manuscripts (n on yive seven cha|)ters. In soimA'eine'n 
cixlicc's the ^;ixth chapter contains a series of beatitudes: one 
such codex' is in the poss(\ssion ol th(' Clu’ef Ixabbi, Dr. AdU'r. 

N(X CO, as stated in Tayiu^s of the fewish Fathers. 
]j. IOC), makes .Ihoth c:nd at tlie words, “ to do the; will of 
thy b’athcn' which is in heavcai.” (dther manuscri[)ts confirm 
this indirectly ; but 1 have not, as yet, louiul 4t exjircxssly 
stated, exce[)t ill Isaac 1 )orbid s I'ecension of the commen¬ 
tary of ’C’''“1. lie places the sayiiv^s ol •‘ben lb!- lie” ami 
"lien r>ai.; Ikio'” at the end e'f IVaak \A. 

It would lie out of place to discaiss a imiltitude of \-arious 
oxidiinys ill detail on an occasion like tla- jn'esent : but 1 may 
be allowc.-d to ille -trate by threcj cases the variations wliich 
are iound in the. manuscripts. 

In I’cT-.k 11., of the, five disci[)les of Rablxm jochatKin 
ben Zakl. li, it is rcl.ited that they said Ihrc' things, just 
as It i:, e.iid ol die in. n >i du,i (beat vSynao'o'pie, that “ they 
said three thlups.” Ihit tile mc;anin_e', of course, is, that the 
i'u'c; iliecipk's of 1\. Joc:hanan said three thiuii s eaeh ; and 
accordingly the readiup' "three, three',” for "three” i^t.to be 
preferred, and Ave should read in the I Icbrew, with pood 
manuscri[)t authorit)', tli n. llu-e said. 

•onm 

In I’c-rek III., there; is one of the most difficult saj'inps 
in .el hath, which is usually read, -- 

•j-inniynh m:n hp 'in 

In Saviuf^s of the Jeioish Fathers ([). 66) I have dc.'fended 
and adopted the jiarado.xical readiii'c, hp tin, " Ijc; lipht 
of head undc;rstancling " liphtness of head,” which usually 
has a bad meaning, to have a pood one also, as is the. 
case with some other expressions. I wrote in this sense 
fourteen years apo. Now I have to add that Mr. S. Schechter, 
Lecturer in Rabbinic in thb University of Camliridpe, and 
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editor of the Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, has pointed out to me 
in one of Iiis texts of that work (p. 68), a passage confirm¬ 
ing this curious reading, namely - 

'mnn"? vnnN'^^ nnm '.i 

j-n‘?p'5 iny 'in*?vv:n t- 

“ Three things (that is to say) endear a man to his fellow- 
cretatures : an open hand, a spread table, and lightness of 
head,” or liberality, hospitality, (geniality, d'wo of the three 
things being meritorious, the third must be taken to be so. 

Thus \vc‘ have a good sense for kallnth rosh; and wci need 
not doubt that the reading kal rosh, which has the support 
of good manuscripts, is the. right one. It is easy to see how 
it came to l^e corrupted into its jiresent form. 

1 n P(a'ek IV., we read, "This world is like a reslibulc befon* 
the wt)rld to come,” the Greek word for "vestibule,” which 
occurs twice in the .saying, being coniinonly w'riucn miTlis. 

with irsh at the end. lUit it is e.xprc^ssly stated by R. 
Jacob ben Shimshon, and again by R. Israel, that the: word 
should be written with dalcth, instead of the second resh; 
and this reading is suppoi'ted by so many good manuscripts 
that there can be no doubt of its correctness. It may seem 
a small thing to restore :i. dalcth to its rightful plact;, which 
has been usurped by a irsh ; but he who learns from the 
careful scribe, " jarrX even one letter,” is bound, 

in the words of Perek R. Meir, "to do him honour.” It is 
not labour lost -which enables us to remove even .slight 
blemishes from the text of a writing of tht: intrinsic excel¬ 
lence and wide-spread popularity of Pirhe ylboth. 

C. Taylor. 

St, John’s Loi)c:e, Cambridgk. 
i^ih Anj^nsf, 1891. 
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OX Till*: 'I'RAXSLlTKkATIOX OF OkIFXTAL 

LAN(;UAGFS. : 

A P.M'I K COMMI XU AITI. lA SiR MONIKRAV11.1,1 AMS, K.O.I.K., 

D.CM.., JicnKN J’uoi KsMik (IK S-WsKKir, Oxford, 

}’'vi:r since the publication of “ Orioinal Ihij^ers illiistratinsK 
the Ajiplicalion of the Roman .Alphabet to the Lanoua^'e:; 
of India,” which I ('dited lor the lat(.“ vSir Charles 'rrevidyan 
.ibont thirty-two years ai^'o, I have been deeply intenestcd 
in the (jiuestion of th(.‘ possibility (,'^f a unitonn sysUnn of 
transliteration for Indian lanp'uao'cs. Jt is scarcely lU'Ct's- 
sary for iiu.; to expr(;ss my conviction —a conviction which 
so many ()rientalists share with me — that the l^atin 
alphabet. noiwithsLundino’ its ddiciendc.s, is iidinirably 
simple, practical, and plialde ; and that by the addition 
of a fc.'W marks or points--like those alr(^ady employed 
over tin; letters i and j—it may be re.nden.-d capable of the. 
most lepnlar, iiK^-thodical, and scicntilic ada[)tati(jn t(^ every 
purpose of ( h'icnta! transliteration. • 

1 myself make no claim to be rvhat is called an “all¬ 
round Crientalist,” and thcn.-fore restrict my pn.'sent re¬ 
marks l(j Indian lanoLiu^e.s. Rut the prowiny im[»ort;ince 
of this snliject in conm-ction with all Oriental studies oiipht 
to imped Orientalists (generally to extend their view ov(’.r 
the wdiole littouistic field, and to consider the apjdicability 
of the Latin symbols'to the graphic systems of all the 
languages of the Fast. 

Indeed, most of us are aware that important Oriental 
te.Kts —such as the Rig-veda, part of the Yajur-veda, the 
.Aitareya-Brahmana, the Idivyavadana, important portions 
of the Pfili Tripitaka—not to speak of Zend, Arabic, Per- 
sitin, and Hindustani texts—have been already effectively 
transliterated and printed^ in the Latin alphabet, for the 
lienefit and convenience of scholars, w-ho are nevertheless 
cpiite conver’sant with OricHtal graphic systems and have 
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no desire that they should be superseded by any European 
s\'stc‘hi :— 

Also, that many excellent translations of Oriental works 
have been published, involving- constant transliteration of 
Oriental words: — 

Also, that numerous Oriental Societies—such as those of 
the United Kingdom of Great IJritain and Ireland, India. 
Ceylon, America, b'ratice, and Germany—constantly put 
forth valuable papers, the utility of which is much enhanced 
by the fret; employment of equivalent Latin lt;tters as a 
substitute for, or in conjunction with, the more com[jlicatod 
Oriental characters :— 

h'inally, that in all popular works on Itastern subjects 
pro[x;r munes have to be transliterated (or the beneiit o( 
general readers. 

No womler, then, that the; tj^uestion of how far it may be 
practicable to bring about among Orlent.alists of all nations 
more harmony of practice in carrying out the detail of 
translit(;ration. has for .some time be'en a burning cpiestion 
which has not yet burnt itself out. I Itave myself urged 
the discussion of this ([uestipn, with a view to the settle¬ 
ment of controverted [loints, at two Intc.'rnational Oriental 
Congresses, as well as at a special meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, held in tin; 
spring of last year. As a result of the; P:ipt;r which I 
read at the Berlin Congress of i88i, a Committee; was 
ai)|)e)inteel, which, however, so far as 1 am aware, has never 
hjrmulated any scheme; or drawn uj) any report. The 
Royal Asiatic Se^ciety has also appe)inteel a Committee, 
of which I am Chairman ; but, ejwing to accidental circum¬ 
stances, we have hitherto been prevented (Vom heckling 
more than one meeting. I trust that this last Committee 
may meet again next November, and that some definite 
conclusions may be arrived at and laid before a general 
meeting of our Asiatic Society,, and subsccpiently, I hope, 
promulgatetl in its Journal. 

Meanwhile I wish to take every opportunity of repeating 
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the expression of niy own individual satisfaction, that, in- 
depcaitlently of th(' action of Societies and CoiinnitO'Cs, the 
j.'ractice of (_)rieMital scholars ap[>ears ti) be gradually 
settling down into a yene'ral accc-.ptance of Sir William 
Jones’s principles of translit(‘ration, as propouniled by him 
in the very first pajier of the Researches tif the Henyal 
.\siatlc Society In i 7S8. And this n\siilt is beiny brouyht 
about, as it seems to mi“, by a simple process of natural 
selection and survival of the fittist. Ih^ubth-ss Sir Whlliam 
Jones’s sche-me has been considerabl)- Improved u]>oa and 
modificrd. d'he Oriental scholars of each wation have 
shown a pretlilection for tin’: em[)loym<'nt of sp(a:ial forms of 
diacritical marks. Moreova-r, to this day isolated variations 
ar<' beiny tcnitatively jnit forward by individual scholars in 
different ctninlries. 

To me, as an l aiylishman, the yriiat nnn it of Sir W'illiam 
Jones’s schfunc appears to be, that while it renounces thi; 
chaotic vowel-system which prevtiils in tin- spelling of bhiy- 
lish words, it preserves tin." ienylish value of certain important 
conson.antal syml)ols. 

This is more espv.clall}'c(,)ns[)icuo'us in it;-; yivinytln; usual 
ienylish sounds to the symbols c/i and / in our words “cheer” 
and “jetir” —.sounds c(|ually common in Indian lanyuaees. 

Its confi)rmii)', as far as [>i'actieable, to b'nylish usaye is 
also cons])icuous in its adheriny to tlu: l^atin practice of 
aelding the symbol h t'.) rejjresent the aspiration of certain 
consonants—a practici; which, tdthough it offends against 
the rule that every singhi distinct sound, simple or 
aspirated, should be reprtssented by a single symbol, is 
now adopted by the majority of European Orientalists 
(e.g. in kh, ph, etc.). 

And, in regard to these points, it seems to me, that all 
Orientalists, of whatever nationality, will be ready to admit 
that we Englishmen are bound, as rulers of India, to give, 
our Indian subjects a forip of transliteration which shall, as 
far as possible, bring it into harmony with our own alphabet. 
This cannot be done with die vowels, but it is more possible 
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with the consonants, and Sir William Jones has wisely taken 
this into consideration in liis application of ch.Jy Ih, shy etc. 

It might, of course, be fairly urged by French Orientalists 
that, as their general pronunciation of the Latin vowel sym¬ 
bols was followed by Sir Wdlliam Jones, he ought also to 
have respected the French use of ch (in words like chcval)y 
and of j (in /c, ('.tc.). 

Oerman Orientalists, too, might have put in a plea for their 
own use of their own ch and j (in ichy (loc/i, ja, t',tc.). i\nd 
it is well known that it was for a long time the practice of 
(German Oixentalists to represent the Ihiglish anti Indian 
sounds of chyj, and sh by ctJinbinations representing these 
sounds in a way suited to themselves, e.g. Vjy tsch, dsch, and 
schy while the J^'rtaich (e.g. Ihirnouf) representt.'d tlui same 
sounds by Ich, dj, ami ch. IFjpp, to(\ adopU^d the practict; 
of f)lacing the Greek s^anbol for the liard asjarate above an 
aspirated transliterated Sanskrit ctnisonant, thus, t, d', for 
th, dh. 

'Fhen, in 1855, Lepsiiis of Berlin published the first 
Fnglish edition of his Standard Al[>habet a[)plicable to all 
languages. Ilis scheme" corresponded to that ol Bo[)p. It 
must lx; borne in miml, howevt;r, that he afterwards (in 1863) 
publishe.d an im[xjrtant nvodification of his original method. 
Ncvc;rth(;less his original method‘of transliterating the pala¬ 
tals has been followed by Bohtlingk and Ivoth iii thc;ir great 
Sanskrit-German Dictionary, as w<.;ll as by Bohtlingk in his 
own special Dictionary, and by Lassen in his great work 
called " Indische Alterthumskuiule.’' 

These .scholars, however, follow the usual German method 
of employingy for our^', as well as the B'rc'.nch c to repre¬ 
sent the palatal sibilant ^ i. Moreover they differ from 
Lepsius in employing for the cerebral sibilant and adtling 
h for the aspiration of the consonants (as in kh insteatl of /•'). 

UnhapjDily, the lulitor of “ The Sacred Books of the' 
Fast,” published at the Oxford University Press, has pro¬ 
mulgated in that long series of works a scheme which he 
calls “a missionary a1[)habet,” in which the tran.slitera.tion of 
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the XaLi'arr palatals^ conlornis to tlie original method of 
Lepsius. HcMice, in these gchterally imjjortant books, in¬ 
tended for tilt; use of Ihiglish-speaking Orientalists—includ¬ 
ing natives of India - tlu'oughoiit the civili'/ed world, we have 
our common souiids of e/i and / (eciualiy common in Indian 
languages) represtmtc'd by Itudic k and y. I'he consequence 
is. that swell names .is Chainlra-gu])fa, Sachchid .'inamla, are 
spelt Aandra-;gu]>ia. Sa/''/’id-ananda. whili' jaina is < 7 aina. 
and -the Italics being often omittexl by [irinters in quota¬ 
tions from tliese works- -a fal se 'pronunciation of iinjiortant 
jjroj)-'!' names is being everywhere jiropagated.* IMori'over. 
he in.irks the cerc;bral letters by italics (whicli .are alw.ays 
s]i[)j)e,ry wlmn single or Isolated), instead ol liy tleits under- 
m .ith. 

tde.arly, then, very regroltable v.iriations still exist in the 
present jiractice of ()rient.d scholars o( diiferent nationali¬ 
ties. Still, 1 think th.at the.^e tliff-rences might lie discussed 
in a sjiirii of mutual hannonx’ and concession, with a vicnv 
to ihe ex'i-ntu.il attainment of mxirly complete international 
uniforiniiy in the transliteration, not c>nly uf Aryan, but of 
Semitic languages. 

Wdiether it would be wise to enter upon the discussion 
of the possibility of such an evtaituality in regard to d'u- 
ranian languages having ideogr.qihic .s) stems -—suchgas the 
CliiiK's:: I leave to be decided b\-others. 1 merely observ'e 

that the existence of .about 43,000 distinct ideographic 
symbols (though not more than are said to be usedi 

by the most liighly educated waaters) makes the uniform 
tran.diteration of Chinese-—if possible at all—a (piestioii 
which seems likely to glow with incandescent Inxit. 

As to Japan, I understand that a Japane.se New 'J’esta- 
ment translitenited into Latin or Roman characters is 
already In existence. 

I need scarcely add, that I h.-ave xvholl)' untouched theg 
difficult (Ricstion of deciding upon the best alphabet for 
itniorillcu languages such as the African. 

1 now gL'c the schemcf which I have adopted for .the 
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transliteration of the Nagari alphabet, in the second edition 
of my Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

\h_)\vi:r.s. 

m (7, ^ cl; f i; ^ I; ^ ; -35 ^ fl : ^ ri, ■% rl 

(■3E h'i, H In'); ^ c ; v, ^ ni; ’sA, > o; t ait. 

Anusvara, * n or ni : Visarga, j //. 

Consonants. 

Gutturals, t? /’// : jt gy ghit- 

Palatals, * r, -sj ell ; j. jli : >t n. 

Cerc]>rals, z f, III ; cl, z (III ^ ll. 

Dentals, tt / tzj fli ; z cl, v (III; ^ ii. 

Labials, \/^, ^ fh / \ h, w Hi i ni’ 

Semivowels, t r; /, 7'. 

Sibilants, ^ y tr sll, S. 

Aspirate, ^ Ji, 

Compounds, ksh, and about 500 others transliterated 
on the same principle. 

The following, then, arc a few of the ijoints which it 
seems to me desirable to discuss, and in respect of Avhich 
some definite conclusions ouoht to be arrived at—-assuming 
of co'urse that the desirability of employing e, / and 4/ as 
equivalents for the Indian palatal letters is already gtmerally 
admitted. 

1. Whether tln^ saddle-back-shaped circumflex f), or the 
horizontal mark (~), or tlie acute accentual mark should 
be employed for long vowels? In my Dictionary we keep 
the first to denote the blending of vowels by Sandhi, and 
prefer the second for ordinary long vowels, as enabling us 
to use accents. 

2. Whether the Sanskrit vowel sound ri should be 
expressed by r (as some German scholars hold) or by ri ? 

3. Whether c alone or c with so>me diacritical mark (such 
as c), should stand for the Nagari and for our sound of 
ch m church ? 
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4. Whether the gjittural nasal ^ should be nipresented 

;} ? 

5. Whether j>. or or a', or the b'rench r should stand for 
the Nagarl palataf sibilant 31 ? (Note that the use of / is 
common in Ciermany and y\merica, and that Professor 
Cow(;ll of Cambridge, Professor Wt'ber of Ih-rlin, and* 
Professor Whitney of America support it). iNIy own 
objection to / is. that ])rintcrs (especially in India) Si)nK;- 
times leave out the cetlilla. b'or examj)le 1 have met with 
Tiez'a and Calya tor \ irva and Calya, whiclt leads to siich 
words being [U'oiujunced Yikvaaitd Kalya. • 

t). Whetlu'r a sim[)le syin])o], siu:h as .v ratluu* than sh, 
diould stand for tlie cerebal sibilant ti ? 

7. Wluaher .1' should ]>e ado[)ted (as it has been by 
I.asseii, John Muir and otlna's) for the common compound 
hsh ? 

<S. Whellu'r sonu* formal protest might not be mad(' 
against tin; Peiigal] s)stem ot transliterating the inlun'eiit 
short a by the symbol (o.g. PrahmoSoiiiaj for Prahma- 
Sam.ij), and to the Punnese systcan of transliterating \ 

by th, etc.-.jiracLices which rcsiilt from mixing up tin; 

<|ue.';ti(.>n ofscientiiic translitenition with tliat of men; local 
vari(.:ties ol pronunciation. 

p. Wdtether, at least, som<' authoritativi.; transliteration 
of common names, both .\ryan and Semitii:, could not be; 
drawn up and rccomm<;nded to 1.x: ado|)t(.'<l by those who 
write books on ()rienlal snl)jects tor gameral readers? 

10. Whether in certain of the commonest naim^s (espe¬ 
cially of places) sci(‘.ntific accuracy should not be sacrificed 
to time-honoured usage (as in the name “ Penares,” etc.)? 

M. ]\I oX n; R- \\h 1,1. f AiMs. 
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TliK STUDY-AND TRANSLITURATION OF 

HEBREW. 

I iTAVi: been asked to contribute a short paper to the; 
Semitic Section of the Congress : l)iit I f(;ar it is out of my 
power to add much to the intcr(;.sl of the discussions. I 
would wish to urge tlie importance of rc-al sound and |)rac- 
tical study of the Semitic languagc;s, lor I am pcrsuadc'd 
that th(' t<;ndenc)- of the; jirese;!!! da3^ in schejlarship no less 
than in iheolog}', is to theorize; anel to se.ek after no\ e-lty 
in speculation, rather than te) secure; a firme.r !;rasp u]U)n 
the facts of lanyuae^c anel the treasures e)f literature. In 
Hebrew the very paucity of the; Biblical standards has 
given scope to the d(;sire- fes' speculatiem, the; I'ce'crds 

and monuments thejtnselves have bee;n treate;d with a degrc;e 
of liberty and even vioIe;nce whicli woulel not be tejlerated 
or be possible in classical fie;lels, AVlnan schola.rs i;(;»nside;r 
themse;lves at libe-rty te) dismeml.ier the receive;d liteirature 
at will, anel te.> iissign the; most arl)itrary da.tes to v.irious 
pe^rtions of the sanies book, one; is sure;ly warne;el to consieler 
Avhe;ther it is impossible that ele;fe;rcntial study e)f th<; elocu- 
ments'as we; have the;m anel hav(; re.ceived them may b; 
ex[)ected to yield meire certain anel satisfactory n suits. /\nel 
it is an indis[)utable fact, that a knowh-dge of any language 
which can vary to the; t;.\:tent e;f e;ight centiirie;s in the date; 
assigned te> the; same; elocunients must for ev'’e.;r forcf^'o the 
claim to be regarded as h.xe;d and certain. At all events 
we may safely preelict that its conclusit)ns will not be; final. 
Soimel and hon(;st inve;stigation e)f tlie; facts, with painstaking 
inducti(_)n baseel upe;n them, is the; e 3 nly safe; anel trustworthy 
course likely to lead to enlargement of kne^wledge or to a 
•correct unde;rstanding of the re;ceive;d phenomena. 

There is, however, one point in \yhich I think it may be; 
possible to submit something- that may be worth the attention 
of members of the Congress, anel' that is, the best method of 
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expressing Ht'brew pi Enqlisli letters. Some of our be.st 
modern Sanskritists Iiave alto^^p.-tlmr abaiuloned llu'. I.)ev'a- 
nai^ari alphabet, perfect as that method t)f \vriti1v4 must lie 
re^ardtal in coiuparisi)!! with the lK;bia'w; and i( this is per¬ 
missible in the east^ of Sanskrit, there is no ix'ason whv'it 
slunild b('proscribed in Ilelirew. 1 :im not an advocate* 
ior the L;eiK‘ral abandonment of tlie 1 lebianv .alphalxS, or 
for the printin'4 of the. Idebrew ,Scri[)turos in Roman type ; 
but 1 think all scholars must ha\ e. felt lh<- want of a unil'orm 
mc'thod of wriliny I K‘br<.nv in b'.nylish chmMctcrs, as occasion 
may ha\'(' (k'lnand'cd. .And to the attainment* of this laitl 
it s('(.:ins that the chic'f desid('ratuin must be tlu' st'ha'.lion of 
a nK'thod wldch would b(t most eas)' lor the jirinter and 
most readib'' rexo'-nisable for th.o r<'ad<-r. And tlu'method 
I would siiymst as most serviceabh^ to this end would I^e 
th(' combin.alion of 1 \oman and Italic type when r(.;(|nisit(a 
d Itis would ;vt once serv<! to distinguish at siyht, in the 
yreat majority ol cases, I lebrew and ['..ii'dish "words, (;ven 
when ot:currino in ju.xtaposilion. It is surprisiny hove rr.'adily 
tile- Ivo'uan alpliabi-t wouhl thus h-nd itself to the re([uire- 
menUi of the lleitrew l.uiyuaiM-.' '1 h<; Mel)re\v alphabet 
max ]>e reckoned as cont unim-; tw- ntx-dive haters, of these 
not naa'i; ill.in sexam are inca[>abh.; ol beiny exju'es.sed 
accuraael^' by the Roman or English alph.aliet yvithout 
mo'.lhication. .And these an: the l(.aters : .Aleph, Ilheth, 
.Ain, Zade, Koph, .Shite and 'i'aw. I'.very otlua* lette.r is 
accurately represented by the ordiiiary letters ot our ah)ha- 
bet. W hat then is to lie iloiK' with these se.ven letters t 
:\leph and Ain are the only Ixxa.) which have no e([uivalem. 
Aleph I propose to represent by a comma or soft linsithin;,';. 
and y\in I xxaaild e.xpress liy tin italic .<y, tints suo^t'stine- it;; 
sui)[)Osed appro.ximation In sound to yii or uy. W'^hile 
Hheth is at once distinouishabh; from 1 le by makiiy4 the 
Ii italic, Zade from Zayin by xvritiny for it Italic .c, Koph is 
readily distingui.shed frpm Caph by xvritino Italic Z, Sin 
from Sameh by Italic x, and 'J'aw from dhah by Italic /, 
while d'axv, when aspiratxr, w'ould naturally lie represented 
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by th. Tills is sufficicmt for the co^isonants. The five 
vowels, when short, would be expressed by a, e, i, o, u, and 
when long by the same letters Italic; thus, Pathach would 
be a ; Kametz, a ; Segol, c ; and Zere c, and the like. Sheva 
would be e with the short mark over it, and the compounds 
of Sheva would be a and b, except Khateph Segol, which 
we should be obliged to express by c shortenedand italicized. 
The I )agesh forte would naturally require the consonant 
to be doubled, while Dagesh lenc in the case of h, />, /, 
would make the lettetr v, f, th. In the case of Gimel, Daleth, 
and Kaf, the-, soft Dagesh would be ex[)ressed by a dot 
under the letter, while the'hard Dagesh, as in the other cases? 
Avould double the letter. This method, which is the simplest 
that has lieen devised, has the merit of being able to exjjress 
accurately every Hebrew word ; while its use of those forms 
only which are already emplo)’c‘d by ev^cry printer serves to 
recommend It as neecHng only a sliglit modification of our 
ordinary alphabcit to make it the, exact equivalent of the 
somewhat cumbrous through defective Hebrew alphabet. 

S TA X T. i: V L I-; a t 11 r.s. 
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THK I'.NCOURAGl'.Mi:NT OF .ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH AT Till-: UNIVERSITHLS. 

Till-: OricnLal Congrt-.ss now assembled has been convened 
not only for receiviiiL; Papers and Rcjjorls on various subjects 
of Cf rieiit.'d research, and listening; to Summaries of tln^ results 
achieved in that wide field of investigation, but also with 
thi' distinct object of stimulating the prosecution of stiulies 
in the languages, literature, and Sacred Hooks cT the East. 

I have th(,'.refore bc-.en laapu^stcal to lay before the Con¬ 
gress suggestions on the Promotion of Oriental studies in 
the: Universities ol Great Pritaiii and Ireland. I accede to 
the rc;(picst in the hope that the ventilation of the question 
in tile Congress may perha[)s attract attention to the sub¬ 
ject. and may ultimately lead to some practical impro\'ement. 

Although Great Ilritain possesses an F.astcaai l-'anpin; of 
enormous extent, little has bc;c:n done to encourage the study 
el Oriental languages and literature in her home Universi¬ 
ties. d'he British GoverniiKait has’doiu; much towards the 
encouragement of such studies in India; and much has been 
e ‘cted by tlnr clforts of the j'J.o)’al .Asiatic .Society and 
other kindred Societies, as well as by the Indiah and 
< )riental Institutes in London, Oxford, and t;lsewhcr<.:. 
But the Universities, which ought to take the lead in pro¬ 
moting all kinds of learning, have givam comjiaratively little 
attention to Oriental studies. 

Considerable efforts have indeed been made in recent 
years to remedy this state of things. An interesting paper 
might be written on what has been already done to en¬ 
courage the prosecution of such studies among the^ students 
of the various Universities. I do not [)ro[iose here to enter 
upon such a survey, but rather to point out how Oriental, 
studies may be further stimulated and original research en¬ 
couraged, without any material alteration of the system of 
University teaching adoptikl in these islands. 

d'he foundation of scholarships and prizes for the cn- 
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courageineiit of learning in thc^ llnivc.r.sities is by no means 
to be cUispised. More satisfactory results might howciver 
be attained in another way. The multiplication of honours 
and prizes at the'Universities has in many cases tended to 
deteriorize University students. Honours are frequentl}' 
obtained by men wlio have no real interest in the special 
subject of study, and no intention of following it up. Clever 
students not unfrequcntly take u[) special subjects solely 
witlt tlie obj(;ct of obtaining monetary renvards or University 
position, too often bestowed mainly as the rcisult of some 
successful competitive examination. When their ol)j(Xt has 
Ijeen attained, such men too often cast their bcjoks to the 
moles and to the bats. If the University lists of successful 
prizemen were carefully ('xamine{|, it would be found that 
t)nly a small percentage of students prosecute; in after life 
the slLidies for which they attained University distinction. 

If, therefore, thf^ encouragement of rescairch in Oritmtal 
literature is to be .sericnisl}' promoted in connection wit!; 
the Universities, some other plan must be atlopttal than 
the foundation of well-endowed University scholarships or 
fellowships. All such ’ honours an* l:)estowed upon com 
parativx;!}' junior students. 'Fhe Uiiivcu'sities olh'r to ad¬ 
vanced scholars but little encouragement in the prosc.'cution 
of Oriental researches. The Professorshij)s and J_.ecture- 
shi];s which (.;xist in that ck;partment are but few. 'I'he 
pnjsecLition t)f (Oriental studies rc;quires, generally speak¬ 
ing, no little c;xp<mditurc of toil anti money, while such 
Studies do not re})ay, rinancially or otherwise, thost! who 
devote themst.‘lvt:s to them. 

OcneroLis benefactors have, no doubt, liberally endowed 
a few' Chairs of Oriental Uanguages at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Kdinburgh. It would bt; Utfjpian, however, to expt'.ct 
to see the Universities of our country prtjvided by such 
means' with anything like the required number of well- 
endow'ed Chairs in this branch of study. Hence one may 
be excused for suggesting a scheme whereby at least some 
increased encouragement may be afforded to Oriental re¬ 
search. 
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What I su44<;st is, ;hc adoption ^of a modification of the 
Continental system of Prolessors h.xtraordinary. Flic 
German University system is wholly different from that of 
our Universiti<.;s, and it would [^tirhaps hi; imjxjssibk; to in- 
corporati; tlu;ir syst(;m ol Docents and Professors Kxtra- 
ordinary into the arranercmiaits atlo[)led in our country. 
With us, as a rule, the Duivt;rsity Professors monopoli/e, 
!n(.)re or less, the; teaching in their special di;j)artm<;nts, so 
far as such teaching is recognised ])y tlu; llniversit}'. In 
the (fontincmtal niversilii;s, Profe.ssors Ifxtraoialinary an; 
hi many cases rivals to thi; f)rdinary Professors. • d'he latter 
ss stem poss(;sses certain importanf advantag<.;s of its own. 
Put it would he easy to [inwent all inti'rference with the 
;aatus, [)rivile'.n;s, and emoluments of the ordinary Dnivm'- 
sity Professm's, and yet obtain very suljstantial advantagc;s 
from the crecitum ol Professorships Extraordinary c;i a 
somewhat reslrlmed kind. 

L(;t, for instance, two i.>r more; Jh'oU.'ssorsiiips Extra¬ 
ordinary of ()riental Eanguages in each University be 
founded on the lelf^wing {ilan -d h<; Pj'olessors to receive; 
small salanh's, ot icio a year or ev'en less, and ti.) Itoldollice 
lor live or seven years, b;;ing inehgibli; for n;-eleclion. No 
]K.;rsons savi; tiiose who had already given pro<.)f of their 
interest in Oriental studies by the. jjublic.ition of sonic om; 
work of merit should be adinissibh; lor election. As it would 
be [iractically impossible to create evt;n such Professorships 
in all departments bf Oriemtal literature, the arrangement 
might be made that the Professors on <.;lcction should be per¬ 
mitted to select for themselvt;s the s]j(;cial subject to whicli 
th<;y would devote their attention, and then be designated 
ih'ofessors Plxtraordinary in that sp(.;cial subject. In order 
to make such appointments encouragement.; to scholars 
resilient throughout the country, tluise Professors might 
be exemptc;d from the obligation ol residence or of teaching, 
at the University to whjeh they were attached, although 
they should lae granted facilities for so doing if disposed to 
take that course. They should, however, be required to 
carry on researches In the line selected at aiapointment. 
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iind to deliver two or three public prelections every year 
b(ifore the Univ'ersity, or at least at some centre approved 
of Ijy the University autliorities. The arrangement should 
be made that the Professors should publish their prelections 
(or in lieu thereof some other work of research in their de¬ 
partment) ev^ery three years ; half the amount of tlie stipu¬ 
lated salary being paid every six months, and the rcanainder 
on the publication of the required volume. 

he advantages of such a plan are obvious. It would 
provide encouragement to scholars engaged in Oriental 
research iiv various parts of the United Kingdom. The; 
Professors would be brought into connection witli the Uni¬ 
versities, while their public prelections at U nivea-sity centres 
would awaken the interest of University students in such 
studies. 

The religious denominations in our countr}’ ought to 
exhibit more interest in Oriental studies. Missionary 
Societies ought especially to be alive to the importance of 
everything connecte.d with the study of the ()riental lan¬ 
guages and literature. Missionaricis have in the past done 
much to promote Oriental researches, and might c;asily Ije 
induced to do more. At home, tlie Missionary S(jcieties, 
while engaged in the prosecution of their own objects, might 
in ni> small degree encourage .scientific rejsearch in this 
department of learning. It would Ik; of the greatest benefit 
to the .Societies themselves, if they would, even occasionally, 
attach missionaries of known ability as Professors [Extra¬ 
ordinary to the Universities. Missionaries of linguistic 
acquirements could not be better enqiloyed, when compelled 
to remain at home for periods of several years in succession. 

The study of the Kastern languages and creeds possesses 
peculiar interest for theologians of all denominations ; and 
the comparative study of religion and ethics is now coming 
into prominence. In the light of such investigations, no lan¬ 
guage spoken by man, and no religion, however degraded it 
may be, is devoid of interest. Such studies ought not to be 
monopolized by Agnostics. 

The study of the Sacred Books of the lEast is becoming 
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of very iL^rcat importance, even to the Biblical student. The 
study of the Koran in th(' liqht of tlie Arabic c6mmcntat(jrs 
would of itselt cast intc;r(;siinf:^ side-lij^hts on not a few Bib¬ 
lical questions. Kven the inetliods of exeqesis adoj)ted by. 
^Mussulman theoloi^ians and lawyers [)resent in themselves 
interesting subjects of investigation. 

It is unnecessary to remark that th(.‘ study of Semitic 
languages and literaturt^ is of surpassing iritcrest to all 
theologians, owing to the fact that tin; oldest Sacred 
Records have been com[)osed in Semitic. 

, 'rhe extent of the Ikdd of rttsearch in which •th(i student 
of the (did T estament is interested' is now enormous. But 
the study of Hebrew, not to speak of the other cognate 
languages or dialects, a knowkxlge of which is recpiired for 
higher res(.-arch, is, even in the Universities, almost in a rudi¬ 
mentary condition. In nn^st of our Univarrsititis, a single 
Chair of IIel)rew is regarded as sufllcient to meet all the 
re(]uir(iments of thc^ students. In some cases a few k;ctur<!- 
ships in the same language are stiperadded ; the latter posts 
lieing generally occupied by nuai who imjiart only the most 
elementary instruction. But additictnal posts in o’ur Univer¬ 
sities are needed to stimulate', the. high(!r study of hicbrew, 
and might be j)roritably fdled by scholars canq-ing on invt^sti- 
gations in th(.‘ numerous subjects connectcal with such studies. 
The cognate language's and literatures open also an important 
.field of research. The study of Assyriology and of Kgypt- 
ology ought to find a place among lafiversity studies. In 
this particular, Oxford has set a good example by the 
endowment of the Chair of Assyriology, so worthily filled 
at 2:)resent by Professor Sayce. 

If the Christian Churches were only duly awake to the 
importance of the present crisis in theological investigation, 
new Professorships in these and other subjects would at once 
be founded in all the Universities. The endowment of. 
such Chairs avould do mofe for the real interests of religion 
than many qther objects on which money is now lavishly 
expended. * * 

It should not be altogether forgotten, that, from time to 
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time, cases occur in whicli scholars of tlie hiq-licst cmiiKMice 
arc deficitmt in tlu; art of teaching', or of inspiring enthusiasm 
into their pupils. Hence there should be more than one 
Jhofessor in a Lhiiversity able to instruct the students ; and 
lumce, also, it is a mattcu' of considerable importance that 
the students in our Universities should possess that T.cnt- 
freiheit, or liberty of selecting their subjects of learning and 
teachers, which characterizes the Universities of Germany. 

If the; scheme thus imperfectly sketched were adopted, 
men of all creeds would find profitable employment. Jewish 
scholars, iiUed with enthusiastic love for d'almuJic or Rab¬ 
binic researclu;s, would' be usefully attached to Christian 
Universities, where their very presence would tend to check 
th(i onesidedness of biblical study, d'he true ideal of the 
Unive.rsity is, not that of a high school fen' boys or young 
men, but a centre of all kinds of h.-aining, where <jven men 
ol niatun.;r age might find the means to cari*)' tin researches 
of all kinds. Hence, ihougli fully persuaded of the truth of 
iny own theological views, 1 wouki rcjoict; to sec ilildical 
studies prosecntetl by num of different religions opinions. 
i\ll those; who belit.-vt; iirthe Ihiyine insjiiration ol the Rooks 
of the Old d'estament ougdit to rejoice to see such studies 
])ursued from every j)oint- of view. Wt; may confidently 
cx[iect that the imal result of all such investigations will tend 
to the higher appri;ciation td' the .Sacred Records of the past. 

Hence from the platform of this Congress I venture 
earnestly to remind the Christian Churches of their respon¬ 
sibility, anti to pres^ upon them the necessity of seing that 
candidates for tlu; sacnxl ministry are duly trained in tlu; 
knowledge of the languages of the (.)ld d'estament. d'his 
object can be most r(;adily attained liy the appointment of 
Professorships Itxtraordinary attached to the Universities 
of our land. 

CiiAULi.s H. 11 . WaroiiT, D.P)., Pii.I.)., 

It.'impton Lecturer (1878), University of Oxford, 

Lxamincr in Hebrew ai\d New Testament Oreek, University t)f J.ondon. 
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S r R ir\ (; u a nr, I x n i; r i. !•; i ri i i : n. P e i sli :.s-s it i r i:, 

Aiij^ns/ 31, 1S91. . 
Tin: fnlKnvino' is an c'xtract from a lettts' ])y i’rof. D. L. 
Adams to I >r. Lcitncr, the Oroanizino Secretary of the 
recent (J)rienLal Congress, with regard to Oriental Studies at 
tlie Scotch Universities. 

. I am V(.:r)’ grateful for the action taken l)y Section 
3 (1) in rei;ard tfj the omission of Semitic 1 .air^yat^'cs from 
tile J\I.A. Honours Courses in tlie Draft Ordinance of the: 
Scottish Universities Commissioners. 1 shall he very c;lad, 
indeed, should the Congress send a strone’' remonstrance; to 
tiio. Coinmlssieiiiers on the; matter. 

As the-)' have riL^htly iiicludeel Semitic l^angnages among 
tile; optiemal subjects for the Ordinary Degree ( JM.A.), it 
seems logically to folleiw that these languages should alsf) 
be included among the; Honours subjects, as is the case at- 
other Unive;rsitie;s, siidi as Cambrielge; (where; there is a 
Semitic 'rri[)os ), Le:ndon, anel tin; Re_>yal Hnlversity of 
Ireland. 


'L'o ennit Oriental Languages frejin tlie Ileinours Ceiurses, 
as is elone by the; Commissumers in the;ir Draft Ordinance;, 
is to ])UL thes;e languagexs on a lower feioting than that of 
other subjects not more imj.-ortant lor general culture ; is, 
in short, to ellscourage the stuely of the.se languages, seeing 
that the student can g(;t no Academic Stamp or recognition 
of any kind in respect of his proficiency in the;m. This 
has be;en founel to be a gre;at hardship under ejur e;xisting 
s)'stem. 1 have liad se;veral excellent students of .Semitic 
1 .anguages,—my own Assistant is an instance,—who have 
left the Llniversity taking a dci^rcc at a//, because 

they had not the aptitude or inclination,-—or perhaps could 
not spare the,; necessary time or money,—^for the study of 
those subjects for whichhifonc our Degrees are given. 

We have in Edinburgha Poctorate in .Semitic Languages 
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(I enclose a slip containing tlie regulations); but Candidates 
tor this Degree must first' have taken M.A.; and unfor¬ 
tunately, as matters stand, no amount of Oriental know- 
h;dge will help' in the very slightest to take M.A. I 
don’t know whether the Commissioners will continue this 
Doctorate or not. If they abolish it, Oriental Studies will 
be in a far worse plight than ever. If they continue it,— 
as I hope they will,—then Keiik Honours in Seniiiic 

Can(rnoc'es would be a natural stage towards the Doctorate. 

To handicap Oriental Studies, which are daily rising in 
importance;’ would be a blunder on the part of any Uni¬ 
versity, and doubly so (Mt the part of a Jh'itish University, 
considering our intimate relations with Orientals, and the 
many millions of them who are among our fellow-subjects. 

1 hope, therefore, that thc^ Congress will give no un¬ 
certain sound on the matter ; and I tliink I can tiaisL ttj you 
for that. 

'There is another matter I may mention. ih'ior to 
all Professors in the .Scottish Universities had tt) suljscrilx^ 
the Westminster Confession and be Members of tlie 
National Church. 'This is still the.case with the Proft;ssors 
of Divinity, Ecclesiastical llistory, and Biblical Criticism, 
who must be Clergymen of the'National Church, and with 
the Professor of Oriental Languages, who must be a 
IMember (not necessarily a Clergyman ) of the National 
Church. With regard to the other Chairs in the U niversities, 
there is now no ecclesiastical or doctrinal restriction what¬ 
ever. The Commissioners have been taking evidence with 
regard to the removal of “tests” (so called) from the four 
Chairs I have; mentioned, and have to present a Special 
Report on the subject to Parliament. I am very strongly 
of opinion—and have expressed it—that at least the Chair 
of Oriental Languages (a purely linguistic Chair, where 
denominational or sectarian teaching is simply an impos¬ 
sibility) should—in the interests pf scholarship-*—be open to 
men of any religious persuasion, like the other linguistic and 
scientific Chairs. Though in the Theological Faculty, the 
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Professor has nothing to do with, and is not supposed to 
know anything about, Theology. In Edinburgh, the Chair 
was originally and for a very long time in the Arts Faculty ; 
and was not very long ago put along with the Theological 
Chairs by the Scintlns, merely for the sake of convenience. • 

If the Cono^rcss take the same view that I hold in regfard 
to the removal of doctrinal and ecclesiastical restrictions 
from the Chairs of Oriental Languages, it w'ould be well if 
they said so to the Commissioiuu's, who will welcome any 
expression of opinion on thesuiiject. 

I may mention that the most eminent Clerg)^men (includ¬ 
ing Professors) have atlv^ocated *the removal of “ tests ” 
from ALL the Chairs—I mean Cl(2rgymcii of the National 
Chiircli : for, of course, that is the j)revailing view among 
the other religious bodies. 

I enclose some papers which may interest you and per- 
ha[)s some of the Members of the Congress. 

1. Draft Ordinance (part of) of the Commissioners. 

3. The Regulations for Graduation in Arts with Honours, 
drawn up after much consideration by the Senatus of 
lAlinburgh University, and sent by them to the Universities 
(Commission—including proposed Scheme for Honours in 
Semitic Languages, (d'his last merely a general outline.) 

3. Pamphlet containing programme of the work‘of my 
Classes next Session. This work varies from year to year. 

The same pamphlet contains the Regulations for B.D., 
and the subjects of Examination in Hebrew for that Degree, 
whidi last also vary from year to year. 

4. Print containing the Regulations and the subjects of 
ICxaininatioii for the Doctorate in S(unitic Philology. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

- D. ll Ai>am.s.” 

The Congress has, in principle, accepted all the recom¬ 
mendations of Professor Adams, after their careful con-» 
sideration m the Sections concerned, and their approval 
by the Fifth.General Meeting of Signatory Members. 

’ • G. W. LeitneR. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 
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PROPOSED SCHEME IN SEMITIC STUDIES, FOR THE 
HONOURS IN ARTS COLH’ISE. 

The Candidate to attend a full course in Latin or in Greek, and to pass 
the examination in one of these languages on the St,'\ndard of the Ordinary 
I >egree. 

To attend at least three Semitic Classes, viz., a Class of Hebrew, a 
Class of Aramaic (or Syriac), and a class of Arabic, of which tKH> af least 
are Advanced Classes ; and otherwise in regard to Class attendance to 
conform to the General Regulations for Graduation in Arts with Honours. 

The Examination to include :— 

1. lIiiUKKW.—Hebrew f'omposition, and Critical Reading of inescribed 
Books of the Old Testament, {'r-rao papers.^ 

2 . Aka.mau:. —'rranslalion into Syriac, Reading of the Aramaic parts of 
the Old Testament, and Translation of prescribed portions from .Syriac 
Prose and Poetical Writers. ( Tivo papers.) 

3. ARAiiU'.-—Translation into Aralhc ; 'Pranblation of prescribed Suras 
of the Kor'an and of .Selections from Arabic .Authors. ( ZVw papers.') 

Sr.MiTic L!TKRAauR.R -VNi) Piiii.oi.ooY. (Onepaper.^ 

In addition to Grammatical, C'rirical, and Philological <piestions con¬ 
tained in the fir.st six pai^er.s, a special [)aper to be set on Semitic Litera¬ 
ture and the History and Comparative Philology of the .Semitic Languages. 

5. Semijic Hi.sroKv. {Onepaper.) 

'i’he C.andidatc to select, and at least six months beftjre the d.tle of the 
ICxamimation to intimate, some riefinite i)ortion, period, or dei>artment ot 
Semitic History in which he proposes to be examined. 

One of the following might be taken u]) :— 

(<?) 'Phe History (as derived frdm the Monuments) ol .\ncietu 
Babylonia and .Assyria till the Capture of Babylon by t'yius. 

(/') The History of Israel till the Captivity. 

(c) .'Phe History of the Phcenicians and Carthaginians. 

(//) d'he History of Chaldean, .Assyrian, and Phamician .Art. 

(c) The History of Palestine and Syria under the Persians, Greeks, 
and Roman.s, including the History of the Jews from their 
Return from Isxile to the Christian Era. 

{/) 'The History in outline—or during some definite ])criod in detail 
-of the Christian Cliurch in Palestine, Syria, and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

( g) 'J'he Ri.sc of Muhammadanism, tlie Life of tlic I’rophel, nn<l the 
Muhammadan Conquests under the Earlier Caliphs. 

(//) The Period of the Crusades, with that of the Mameluke .Sultans 
of Egypt. 

(/) Tiic Moorish Rule in .Spain, 

(y) The History of Philosophy and of the Arts and .Sciences among 
the Syrians and .Arabs prior to the Renaissance in Isurope. 

(/i) The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, and the History "of the Semitic 
Peoples under Turkish rule. 

, A .Sclieme on similar lines, vnifaiis mutandis, can be framed for 
the Aryan Languages. 
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rhe requisite instruction for the above Course of Study might 

continue to be given—as the same instruction is given at* jifcsent—by the 
Ihofessor with the heli^ of a properly qualified Assistant; but the salary at 
jircsent allowed to the Assistant would re<iuirc to be largely increased. 

Further aid might be secured by assigning Tutorial or other duties to 
the Vans 1 )unloi) Scholar in Semitic T.anguagcs, as a condition of th^ 
tenure of his .Scholarship, giving him at the same time some remuneration 
for his work. 

As regards the IJistoriiai knowledge required from tiandidates for thi'. 
Degree, this knowledge might be largely left—as is the case with many of 
the subjects prescribed for our Degrees now—to be aci|uired by the read¬ 
ing and researcli of tlie students themselves, the guidance of the I’rofessor 
and his Assistant being, of course, always available. 

It would be necessary from time to time to ajjpoint an Examiner or K\- 
aminers to act along with the Professor in’conducting the Examinations. 

As the standard aimed at in this Honours Degree is a <me (iuqily- 
ing a working knowledge of laitin and (Ireek as well as Semitic acquire¬ 
ments), in order that this standard may reasonably be attained at the end 
of an Undergraduate course of three or four years, during which other sub- 
je<-ts will necessarily demand attention, it is important that a .Semitic 
J.anguage (say Jdementary Hebrew) should be admitted ns one of the 
D/>//('//(r/.Subjects in the I’ui.i.imi.nakv Fx.vmin.vi'ion in Arts. 

1 ). U. AD.\.\IS. 

I iiu >n!*jucts of fx.TininfilioH [(.a' llic 'Iltmcc of IJacliclor of I>iviniiy nrc as : - 

) a-I’.MUi'.MEN r I. 

ii] ' jLii.-'ti(.n ^ ;ii (iiauini.ir. 

(j) 'I'r.Di'Uitiun int‘) lleliiew I’ru.c. 
t 5) l!i>i)l; uf JUtlgcs. 

(t) I’saluis t\\. to t iitchisivc. ' 

(5) Joel .-uid Aiiiix. •• 

t 

S.jiiK- ciitii',.! I.uowlcilgi: ol llu- text of ihe h Mjk-:. I'l-c-’CiiUctl iciiuiicd. 

(•(h'ltsK.s i.\ -j iii: I'Aci'i/rv of udimtv. 

IIeIUO-.W \-.1' OkinNlAI. 1. XNCUACV.S. 
l'kOCE->SOli AU.WIS. 

A.— 1 Ir.liREW. 

''/nIItor Chiis--\ .'i> 2. 

( namiii.ir .'U'.!! l'At'rci;>e> (I laviilson’s Ik-hrcw thaimiiar). Translations into ilohrca' 

I'lUhO. 

Reading and F.xiilaiialion of ca-.y t'l-ose and Poetical I’asiagC'. in the Oi l Te-t.um la. 
i luring Session i 5 > 9 i -y2a portion of the liook of Oenesis and .selected I’ alins -aill In- 
lead.) 

Oral and Written F.xaminations. 

In connection with tliis l.'hi.sa there is a 'J'ntorial Class, conducted hythe t la-.->-A^-.i-.t - 
ant, which meets at an Injur found most convenient for the Stiuicnls, on tiiree d.us 
Weekly during the Se^.5ioli, and wliieh members r>f the Ordinary (.'la-..s may attend witlioni ^ 
additional fee. 

Tltcfe is also n Proparalory Cla.is^ in KLmentary Hibron', imirh m.'tls Jnr.n' (If 
Simmer Session, a nil Joy lohieh llu fee is f,\ iij . (hi. , 

* The books prescribed vary from year to year. • 

t I'hc extracts read vary from year to year. 
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Senior C/ns.r — 2 io 3 . 

< ■raiiinuxr (Davidson or (icscniii>). Alullor’s Ifcljicw Synlax. Hebrew Prose Coin- 
]>o,iiion. 

Reailiiiy; and lixplanalion of portions of the Historical, Poetical, and Prophetic IJooks 
o( the Old'I cstanient. During Session iSpi-pa Psalms cvx. to cxxxiv. inclusive, and 
tile IJooks of Judges, Joel, an<l Amos will be /ts;/ n-iticaUy. * 

l)isetis-,ion of Critical (?//ytJucstioiH n/garding the Text, Date, Autliorshiji, 
and ('(nitents of the Hooks read. 

< tccasional I.ccturcb ott the Hebrew Language and Literature may be given. 

()ial and Written Examinations. 

Ik—AR.vtur AM> Aramak'. 

This Class meets at ///r.v,’o’clock on Momlays, Wednesdays, and Eridays. 

'I'he work consi.sts of— 

Instruction in Arabic and Syriac (iramm.ar ; T\ea<lings fioni Arabic ami Syriac .Anthoi .-,; 
I'.asy Translations into .\r.ibic and Syriac; < Jral and Written h'xercises and lAamina- 
tion-,. ( 

Jt is inti’/hlCif that .Svriac should jm fa the ’uih/n I I'f study iu thi< Class liurinc^ S. ssiou 
iSoi-p’. scpariite Class may also l>cJi'i nted for Akaiuc, Jiould a sufjicicul uumher 0/ 
students present themsoh’cs, 

Hooks ) cconimcnded :— .Socin’s Ar.aliic (irammar ; Wright’, or l'<prbe~,’s Aiabic (itani- 
mar ; Idugel’s Edition of tin; ibor'dn ; NiwiK-'s Syri.ic klrainnuir, or A'oKleke’s Syiisciie 
iiramniaUk ; I'nrpie’s (Jhaldee Manual ; Rodiger’.s Chu'stijin.iihia Svriaca ; Syiiac -Vew 
1 est,ament, with (.lUtbir’s i.exii'on Syn.icujn (Haggler A Si>n'). 

Enr the Regukltioiis of the Jeffrey .S( hoiar.„hip in Hel/n'W and Oilent.il Lang'iagcs,- - 
\ahic .about 4,'.So,—see in C.m.i;'.ai)ai; under “ Scaoi..kRsiiirs in* Divinti v." 

I'or the Regul.Uions ol the X'.aiis Dmdop Srliol.ii dup in Ilebreu and Oiieiit.d 
(Semitic) Languages,—value about jCfOft anminlly for throe yixar,, -sisa in CaI.I’.NDVR 
ii.Kler “.ScMoi.ARsmrsIN Arts” and “.'schoi.arshii’s l\ i)iVL\ir\.'’ 

The T’tiJis Dnnlof' and yeff'rey Seholarsliips ri’itl loth he tompeteJJor at the i.lese of Session 
i.S4a-93. 

^ Doc'toR oi- .Scir.xci'. i\ Piiii.(ji.oi.v. 

The Candidate must semi to the Dean of the I'acully >.»f -Viis, at lead one month 
liefure proceeding to Lxaminalitm, a 'I hesi.s, giving evidence of original research, on 
some subject in Philology or Aichienlogy, apiirovcd six months hefote th-- examination by 
the Science Degrees Committee. Mere compilatiiJis will not be accepted. 'Lite (’andi- 
ilatc can he admiltetl to examinatioit only after this Thesis has been found satisfact'jrx oy 
the lixaminet'. 

The Catididate may' then offer him-elf for Examination in any one ol llic following 
blanches : — 

(2) Semitie f.auxuaycs. 

Tlie hallowing arc the .subjects of E.vaniinalion for tin- Degree in this Department : — 

(t?) Hebrew.—The Rook-s of Sanmcl, Kings, I’s.ilms, Amos, M icalt, andZechaiiah 
to be known critically. Hebrew' eum))osiiion. 

(/') Aramaic.—The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament. The Chre.^tomatliy 
in Ne.stle’s .Syriac <Irammar. 'J’iie JJiltlical Extracts and the .Selectiitns from 
the Chronicle of Rar-IIebraeiis and horn Ephiaem’.s Hymns in Roediger’s 
Chrestomathia Syriaca. The Eirst Clos|teI and the Ro<jk of Acts (Peslitfld 
A'ersion). The Eourih Cos[tel (Philoxcnian \ersion). 'I'raiislation into 
Syriac. 

(i) Arabic.--The Kor’dn, Suras i.-vi., x.-xv., xxvii.-x.xxi., xxxv., xxxvi., and 
lxxviii.--K.\x., with Sale's Preliminary Discourse. Reading of easy Arabic 
Prose. Translation into Arabic. 

■* 'I’he books read vary from year to year. 

1 The instruction in Syriac and Arabic varies according to the stage of advancement 
of the .Students. , 
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In accordance w]Lh the {)rcceilin4‘ correspondence and 
the Resolutions of the Sectional anti General iMeelings, the 
folIo\vin!4 letter has been addresseil to the Cojninissioners 
for the Scaatish 'Universities on behalf of tlie Stattitory 
Ninth International Con<4ress of (dric;ntalists :— • . 


“ I'o I\. b'rr/Kov Itscy, 

‘•Secretary to th'.; Scottish L'liiversities (’oiiiniission, 
iS, Duke Stiaet, Iklinljuri^h, 

“ Sir ,—1 hava; the lionotir of niakint; throuoh you the 
followino’ coniintinication to the Commissioners for the 
Scottish Universities ; - • 

“ At the secontl fUmcral MeetiiiL;' of tlte Ninth Inter- 
nation.'il Cont^ress r>f Orientalists, iiehl in London on the 
and Se[)tember, 1891, it wtis unanimously resolved, on the? 
initiative of the Semitic Sectie)n, that a remonstrance or 
objet:tion should be made in the name of the Congress, 
rei)resentintr thirtv-seven countries, to the Commissiomn’s 
for llui Scottish Cbiiv'ersitic-s ae^ainst the exclusion ill their 
1 )raft-()rdinance c^f Oriental Languages Iroin the Honours 
in i\rts Course. 

The rt;tention of thesrr languages in the ordinary k\rts 
Course may secure them some students ; but their exclusion 
from th(i Honours Course will certainly prevent their Ijeing 
taken up sia'iously by the best men. Thus the intrinsic 
value and utility ot Oriental studies will, under the present 
Draft-Ordinance, have o[)pos(.rd to their cultivation the 
heavy drawback of their being absolutely useless for pass¬ 
ing with honours ; and these languages will, in conse([uence, 
not have for the best men that attraction which they really 
possess, and which, if given only fair play they certainly 
would exercise. This exclusion, therefore, if carried into 
effect, must exercise a most active and prejudical influence 
upon the cultivation of Oriental studies. 

“ The Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, there¬ 
fore, put on record at that meeting, and desired to have 
forwarded to your Commissioners ‘its unanimous vote : 
‘That the Exclusion of .Oriental Languages from* the 
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Ilonoui's in Arts Course, in the Draft-Ordinance of the 
Commissioners for the Scottish Universities, will most in¬ 
juriously affect, T St, the study of the Oriental Languages so 
excluded, and 2nd, the study of Comparative Philology 
with which they are so inseparably and intimately con¬ 
nected.’ 

“ I have, in consequence, the honour to request that you 
will be good enough to communicate to your Commissioners 
this v'ote and Resolution of the Ninth International Congress 
of Orientalists, with the hope, also expressed by the Con¬ 
gress, that ycur Commissioners will, on reconsideration, so 
alter their present Draft-Ordinance as to include Oriental 
Languages among the subjects in which the degree of 
.Master of Arts may be taken with Honours, or so as to 
add Oriental Languages to the subjects. 

It was moreover suggested, discussed, ami passed, at 
that meeting', that the object aimed at by tlie Congress 
could l)e secured by the addition to the five gnaips now 
specified in the said Draft-Ordinance of lioj otlier groujis, 
the one comprising the Semitic and the otlicr the Aryan 
l.anguages, Literature, and History. A detailed scIkmik' 
for the first of these proposed groups I have the honour 
to enclose for submission to your Commissioners as a model 
ot what the Congress intended (Appendix). As this 
standard is high, it would be exceedingly desirable that 
an Oriental Language (say Elementary Hebrew) lie ad- 
mittetl as one of the optional subjects in the Preliminary 
/ixamination in Arts, in order that the requisite proficieiic\' 
may be reasonably ensured by the end of the Iduler- 
gratluate’s Course, in which other subjects will also engage 
attention. 

‘‘ I have the honour to be, sir, etc., 

“ G. W. Lkitnek, 

“ Sccrctary-Cieneral of the Ninth 
International Congress ot Orientalists.’ 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT BELLARV. 

Mr. R. Skwf.i.l, M.C..s^, a Member ..of rfie Congress, and ol the Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, writes as follows on the subject of the first 
])rehistoric Dravidian discovery :— 

‘‘ 'I'hc Bellary district abounds in prehistoric remains, being rich in bury- 
ing-places with rude stone circles, and dolmens, wherein have been found 
well-])reserved pottery and other remains ; so-called ‘ cinder-mounds,’ con¬ 
sisting of a material believed to be tufa, Intt of which the use has never yet 
been discovered ; with a great quantity of celts, mealing stones, scrapers, 
etc., mostly neolithic, l-'our miles east of Bcllary is a village called Kapgal, 
lying underneath a rocky hill, of which the visible surface in many places 
consists of nothing but a mass of large boulders piled one on top of 
another. The eastern end of this had long been known as a fmeciuarry for 
celts and other [irehistoric remains, while close by in the i)lains are the 
remains of a very early settlement with stsne-circles, and two very curious 
tuta-mounds. Not long since I visited the place with Mr. Fawcett, and, 
s< !ambling .amongst the upper rocks, where probably few Europeans have 
Set foot, we found a very large (piantity of ancient drawings on the surface 
of the boulders, consisting of men and animals and other devices. After¬ 
wards <iueslioncd, the villagers said they had been made l>y the god.s, or 
rather a god. 'fhey arc evidently of extreme anticpiity for various reasons. 
In one or two instances the men’s figures have apparent!}' luead-dresses of 
long feathers, implying the existence of barbaric customs unknown in the 
locality at present. The oxen ixqircsented arc different from the breed 
now known. .Some of llie drawings are very life like and skilful. 1 say 
drawings, but they are nally chippiiigs, the figures being cut on the 
surface of the dark rock b}- a .‘succession of blows from some hard sub- 
s'ance. Mr. I'awcvtt intends to prepare a Paj)er, illustrated by drawings 
and jihotographs, on this very interesting subject—Dra\idian prchistorics 
in this locality, with .spe< ial reference to Kapgal—and I think that his 
Paper would be found one of great interest, if you would admif.il. 'I'he 
study of the Indian stone age is yet in its infancy, and it deserves all the 
encouragement that such a distinguished Meeting as the Oriental (longress 
cuuld give it.” 

DWARF RACICS AND DWARF WORSHIP. 

We have received from Mr. R. O. lI.vi.ii'.UR roN the proofs of a pam¬ 
phlet containing his evidence in support of a Paper read before the Oriental 
Oongress on the above subject. We liave much jileasure in quoting from 
it a letter by the Right Hon. Sir J. Drummond Hay, who has been identi¬ 
fied with Morocco as British representative for forty years, and who, along 
with other authorities, considers tliat the existence of dwarfs south oi 
Mount Atlas is beyond all reasonable doubt. 

“PuRVKs Hall, Orkk.vl.aw, N.B., ^ 
“Dear Mr., Halirurton,— “ ^ of/i 1891. 

“ During my long resideifce in Morocco, upwards of half a century, I 
ought, as may be expected, to be well accpiainted with that country and its 
inhabitants. Though I have *tr«,veiled frequently in the interior wh«re the 
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Moors and Arabs reside, I have never ventured to penetrate into the moun¬ 
tainous districts, inhabited by wild Ilerlicr races, except on the northern 
slopes of the Atlas. The Berbers of the South differ from the Northern 
people as much as Gipsies do from the English peasantry. 

“ They are an intelligent race, skilled as smiths, tinkers, well-sinkers, 
makers of leather, acrobats, jugglers, fortune-tellers, and professional .seekers 
for buried treasure, and are in iiosscssion, as it has come to my knowledge 
sometimes, of documents and oral traditions about treasure hidden by their 
forefathers. You were the first to make the Berbers dwelling on the Southern 
slopes of the .\tlas a special subject of study, when you commenced re¬ 
searches ten years ago, and since then you have, in a great measure, been 
alone in inquiries regarding their legends and beliefs, and have devoted, to 
my knowledge, much time in patient research, and have taken infinite pains, 
at some considerable exjiense, to obtain information as to this unknown field. 
With regard to the jircsent controversy, raised regarding the existence of a 
dwarf race, I remember in i8SH you wrote to me, from Algeria, about your 
servant, a native of Soos, having stated th.at there was in Akka, the country 
adjoining tlie Soos district he came from, a race of dwarfs about four feet 
high, having a reddish comjilexion, and differing from that of the Moors, 
Arabs, Berbers, or negroes. On inquiries made by me regarding these dwarfs, 
I found a man from Dra, who described a similar race of dwarfs dwelling at 
or near Akka, a di.strict adjoining Soos. It is also, as you are aware, a fact 
that there is a district called Akka near the Albert Nyanza, with a preciselv 
similar race of dwarfs, a coincidence which we can hardly suppose to be a 
chance one. I had also a late opportunity of questioning a native of Dra 
on the subject of dwarfs, and lie gave without hesitation, and as I am led to 
believe truthfiiH}', the same account as my previous informant, whom he did 
not know I had examined ; but he said tliat the Dra dwarfs are called the 
Tittle Harateen. He described them as being about four feet high, with a 
red complexion, and short woolly hair. He said, ‘ They are very active, and 
are more’ancient than the larger Harateen, who are ^ijirung from them, and 
resemble them in colour and ways, but are taller from intermarrying with 
other races. The small people are called “ Baraka,” or Oulad Mebrok, the 
Blessed Tribe, or Sons of the Blessed, and arc supposed to bring good lurk, 
so wc do not like to talk about them.’ 

“ It does not appear that the dwarfs are as numerous in North as in 
Equatorial Africa, but of their existence I have little doubt. / Aarv nitt 
iudividnals oc'casionaUy of i/iis race, as described, before I knew of the 
interest which is at present attaclied to these peoi)le, and so had not taken 
an opportunity of conversing w’ith them. 

“1 regret to have seen articles and letters addressed to public journals 
calling in question the accuracy of the interesting account you gave at the 
Oriental Congress of the Dwarf Race in Morocco. I hope you will ere 
long publish for the benefit of the literary world the result of your re¬ 
searches regarding the history of the people dwelling on the southern 
slopes of the Atlas. 

“ I remain, yours very,truly, 

' “J. H. Drummond Hay.” 
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Afr. Haliburton adds : 

“I hnvc rccc-ivcd a lottor rro,„ .Mr. II. wliidi al.oiv., ll.al, 

A,, or cm ,hc siihjoct of ihc divarfs i., likdy to be doatod i,,, before a year 
elapses. In it be says._ '• I am intensely interested In the tbvarf iniestion, 
and tntend leaving for .Moroceo in Nmember, when f shall make evcrv 
possible inipiiry about the subject, and I hope to meet ivitli success. 6j 
//ic c.r,s/cmc ,•/ ,l,i,ar/ Iribcs, I have ahch.My Jmbt. 

“ >''at not inticli more than a inmdred miles from the rretii h 

ir .iilier, at i„ „,e country of the belli Znassen, .and in the .-kit 

vill i. is°'T,T' "'r ■''f*-' "nvns or 

I ges of these divarfs, which could probably be reached by coiiipeleiit 

cxi-lnrcTs, if reticent as to the oliject of tlieir travels. 

1 'nformants, who are from every important district from tlie Atlantic 

,to afilelt, state that towns or hamlets of these dwarfs ar^ to be found at 
oi near the followm.i^ places, viz. : in Akka- at or near Akairi, Akka-lgan, 
nnl, Konayb, J amzrat, ami Tadakonst, and .also in the mountains of 

h iT ' V f-v in Haha ami .Schedma ; m 

c Valley at or near Jamirt. Ait Tinker, Ait Souk, Ait Sbeltar 

ainanart. an.I Valley of Imini- south east of I )ra, at or near .Vsa, .\toum-, 
ba, lasker-Veknishet, Bani-Voussi, and River Dora or Didoo, near 

K-i.id, the Ait Atta country ; and at Ouisda, in the country of the 
l»eni /aia.ssen. ■' 

‘■It IS very desirable that Kiiro|iean residents at Pea, the city of .Morocco, 
h oga.Ior, and SaQ,, sliot.ld in,,uite from ttetr. ,r,vvVv,/r from So.itl.ern 

ill deucilrt ’ ‘'«.'0"ns cannot 

ini tlilV, ' "■■'""■Ji “» tl'i, w ill render both the ipieslions 

ami iiic answers more detimte.'’ 
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India, —A threatened famine has been averted at the last 
moment by a fall of rain l^arely sufficient to save the cro[)s. 
In some places rain is still much needed ; in other districts, 
as in Madras, famine already exists on a small scale; while 
in a few other places the heavy rainfall has caused loss of 
life and property, and destroyed or endangered roads and 
railways. 

The peace of the couiUry has not been disturbed during 
this (}uarter. though a threatened riot at Calcutta was with 
difficulty averted by the police. Our troo[)s have housed 
themseh'es in tlic Black Mountain district; and it is to be 
hoped that the end has come of the chronic anarchy of that 
region. The official report states that the ojierations cost 
a total loss of 78 killed and 73 wounded on our side. 

In Manipur tlu'. .prisoners were tried by a special semi- 
miiitary-demi-judicial tribunal. It was a foregone con¬ 
clusion tlia't all would be sentenced to death ; and so they 
w(;re. After careful consideration of the evidence and of 
the memorials submitted by their counsel, the Govern<.)r- 
Ceneral in Council confirmed the sentence of death on 
the Sena|Hitti and Thangal General, and two otheu's ; but 
that on the Jubraj, Prince Angao Sena, Major Aiya Parel, 
and Colonel Samu Singh, was commuted to penal servitude 
for life, and on ten others to imprisonment during pleasure. 
These have been accordingly deported to the Andaman 
Islands, wliile the Senaputti and Thangal General were 
hanged at IManipur on the 13th of August, in the presence 
of a large but orderly crowd, composed principally of women. 
Other Manipuris, including the executioner and sentries and 
.four priests, have been tried in the ordinary course by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and sentenced to various punish¬ 
ments. As to the future government of Manipur, the 
Government Gazette oi the 22nd August, declared that the 
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rebellion and murders in Manipur had placed that Ct)untry 
at the disposal of the Oueen ; that it was impossible to admit 
that Manipur was independent; that it was a subordinate 
and protected State, subject to the paramount Power, and 
had refused to obey a lawful order, but that the OiieeT!* 
foreg^oes the right of annexation, and will appoint a 
nativ^e chief. Here we will merely remark that this sup- 
j)oses the very two [)oints at issue :—Was Manipur subordi¬ 
nate ? and was Mr. Quinton’s action lawful ? Baron de 
Worms declared in Parliament that the Indian Gov'^ern- 
nicnt was not tied by precedent, ordinance, or statute, in 
trying the Manipur prisoners. The very need of such 
declarations after the event provc's that the statements were 
at least open to doubt ; and we are glad the Govern¬ 
ment had the moderation to commute nearly all the sen¬ 
tences, and to decide in favour of j)lacing a native chief on 
the (iadeii. 

Tiie person selected to fill the vacant throne of Manipur, 
is Chura Chand (a grandson of Maharajah Nur Sing) ; and 
tile title is declared hereditary in the direct line, jirovided 
each occupier acknowledge British’ supremacy. * 'Phe title 
of Maharajah is replaced by that of Rajah, with a salute of 
eleven guns; an annual tribute is imposed, and various points 
are devised to make hlanipur in future plainly a feud?itory 
Slate. The new Rajah is only five years old ; and during 
. his minority a British Resident will rule the State in his 
name. 

Another Gazette deals in fulsome terms with the Manipur 
expedition, which had no enemy to overcome except the 
distances and inconveniences of the march. But it is 
significant that the report of the military inquiry into 
the blunders of the first invasion has not yet been made 
public. Mrs. Quinton receives a pension of .^300 a year 
in addition to the usual .^^330; and Mr. Quinton’s mother. 

a year, with remainder to her daughter ; Mrs. Grim- 
wood gets only ;^I40 a year, in addition to the usual 
pension of .^330, with for her special services dui*ing 
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the fight, besides some compensation for losses. Mrs. Mel¬ 
ville, at first passed over, also receives a pension ; and a 
monument, commemorating the massacre of Manipur, is to 
be erected on the spot. 

The half-yearly reports of the Indian railways show a 
general state of increasing prosperity. A new line has 
been begun to the Nilgherri Hills on the 3'“’ August. The 
coal returns show an output of 2,750,000 tons, and a divi- 
tlcnd cT 10 per cent. 'I'he Indian Railways and Burma are 
now using Indian coal almost exclusively. 

The Imperial Defence contingents for the Native States 
are announced to have reached a total of 16.500 men, con¬ 
sisting of 48 i squadrons of Cavalry, i battery of Artillerx’, 
13 battalions of Infantry, 1 Camel and 3 d'ransjjort Corps, 
and 2 companit'.s of .Sap|)ers. Cashmere, the Bunjab, Raj- 
jjulana, Ivattiwar, Mysore, Rampur, and Gwalior have all 
furnished their quota. 

Several interesting Annual Reports have been published. 
Vaccination has been made compulsory in four districts of 
Bengal and 138 municipalities in other districts, the initia¬ 
tive resting in the hands of the local authorities and muni¬ 
cipalities. The foreign trade of India is reported in the 
last ten years to have increased four times as much as the 
population. I'he latest returns show 26^=^ millions of acres 
under wheat cultivation, shipping 16.} million tons for ex¬ 
port. Prices in consequence were liigh ; but Government 
declines to prohibit the export of grain, as opposed to 
principles of sound political economy. 

The Bengal Government has begun a systematic an¬ 
thropological survey; and Sir E. Buck and Dr. Thurston, of 
Madras, are preparing a complete collection of the economic 
products of India for the Imperial Institute in London. 

The growing licence of some Indian newspapers led to 
an order for their restriction in our military cantonments in 
Native States, where hitherto they had run riot, as being 
there under the control neither of the Native States nor of 
our* military officials. Newspejq^ers are not, after the i'’^ of 
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August, to bo pulilishccl in sucli places without the per- 
• • • • • ■ 
mission, withdrawable at will, of the Political Agents, Early 

in August the Buugobasi was put on its trial for seditious 

languagfj ; but the jury disagreed, and‘were accordingly 

discharged, the case being k(;pt on the register h»r re-trial • 

Before long, however, the culprits, in a petition to tin; 

Lieutenant-Governor, acknowledged their fault, and sued for 

]jardon, which was, of course, granted, and the matter has 

(;nded. The mere jjrosecution, however, has caused the 

Indian Press to moderate its tone; and the better class 

^of the Press-men have formed an association to guide and 

control their brethren to a rnon; \\'h(desomc; spirit of public 

criticism. 

It is important to note that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in ojiening the new d'own Mall of Calcutta, on the 
T P’’ of July, said that a wave of distrust and disloyalty 
was abroad, originating in the Age of Consent Bill ; and he 
appealed to the good sense of the country to try to put this 
down, evnd to bring the long-continued agitation to an end. 
Phe Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces found it 
necessary to speak in the. same strain at Cawhpore a few 
days ago. 

Attention has again been drawn to the fearful mortality 
among the Indian pilgrims to i\h;cca, attributed, in V,arious 
degrees, to insanitation, pestilences, old age, hardships, star- 
. vation, and murders by organized bands in the M(;djaz. In 
the si.\ years, ending 1890, out of 64,638 pilgrims, no less 
than 22,449 disappeared ; and in 1889, 7,465 did not return, 
out of a total of 13,970. 'Phe well-known firm of Cook 
^ Sons have offered to act as agents for the pilgrims ; and 
it is tlesirable that some means should speedily be secured 
to enable Indian Muhammadans to discharge an important 
duty of their religion with a better chance than three to 
one of their safe return home. 

After many years- of,rest, swarms of locusts have once 
more appealed in India, and done damage in several and 
far-separated districts. T>h^s would show that the system- 
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atic vigilance formerly displayed in destroying their eggs 
has for some time been relaxed ; and it is to be hoped that 
renewed efforts will be made and continued to exterminat ! 
the pest. 

While a Commission has been sitting at Calcutta to report 
on the “ poor whites ” difficulty, attention has been directed, 
chiefly by the Aladras Times and the missionaries, to the 
far worse state of the much more numerous Pariahs, who. 
to the number of over four millions, live in a chronic state of 
abject poverty, little better than actual slavery. Till their 
condition is improved, there will always be a mass of 
humanity in the Madras districts ready to die off at the 
first touch of famine or scarcity. 

I'hc Indian P'actories’ Act, passed under tlie Czar-like 
pressure of the Home Crovernment, does not seem to satisfy 
Lancashire; and while the Indian Covernment has already 
appointed a Commission to revise it, Mr. Holt Hallet and 
others are trying to raise another storm about it in Tfngland. 
IMost of these agitators, actuated by jealousy of this grow¬ 
ing Indian industry, which has already found a most favour¬ 
able market in China, have not even the grace of good 
intentions, nor can they plead ignorance. The Indian 
(government has gone as far as it could to hamper India 
or the sake of Lancashire; and further interference will 
certainly result in well-merited ill-will and disaffection on 
the part of those concerned. A debate in Parliament, on 
the 511* of August, ended in Sir George Campbell standing 
up for the rights of India, and showing that further inter¬ 
ference was not needed ; and Mr. Maclean candidly 
acknowledged that the agitation was not for philanthropic 
motives but in the interest of the Lancashire operatives. 
With such a declaration it is well to talk of the possibility 
of Imperial P'ederation ! 

Gn the same day, an interesting debate took place on 
the extension of our railway system to Candahar. Theo¬ 
retically such a railway is necessary ; and when we were at 
Candahar, we should have stayed there and made it. But, 
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as Sir R. Temple saicj, it is quite a different thing to talk of 
going back now. The Amir, though friendly and in his own 
way progressive, will naturally object; nor will he make the 

9 

railway himself; and no one else will, without guarantee's, 
which under the circumstances are not forthcoming. \Vc; caii • 
only bide our time, and for the present rest content v iih enu' 
own lines ending, as is well said, “ in a hole in the wall.” 

On the same last day of the session, in an almost empty 
house. Sir John Gorst gave out the Indian Ihidget, on tlu; 
lines already announced by Sir David Rarbour in India, 
fhe financial state of India is .sound and its pfo.sperit)’ in¬ 
creasing ; but we cannot find words sufficiently strong to 
condemn the apathy of Government in re.serving so important 
a communication concerning the welfare of 2S^,000,000 of 
the Oueen’s subjects to the last day of the session, and a 
“ beggarly array ” of empty benches. 

In spite of a rather discreditable agitation among the 
Parsees of Bombay, Manokji Aslaji was acquitted b)' the 
jury of the charge of murder, in what is known as the 
Rajabai Tower tragedy ' the death by falling from it of two 
3'oung Parsec women. 

P'resh orders have been issued for the purchase in India, 
instead of luirope, of such stores as can be procured there ; 
a factory for the manufacture of steel shells is being fmaned 
at Cossipore; and two manufactories for Magazine Rille 
•cartridges are being established at ■ I )um-dum and Kirkee. 
A nenv College, for both Griental and Occidental learning, 
has been opened by the Maharajah Holkar at Indore. Three 
sensational cases are in progress at Hyderabad. One con¬ 
cerns the purchase of a valuable diamond by the Nizam; 
another, the robbery from Nawab Askar Khan of jewels to 
the amount of Rs. 750,000 ; and the third, the investigation 
into embezzlement by officials of sums handled in the pay¬ 
ment of the debts of the late Sir .Salar Jung. 

Sir Denis' P’itzpatricii, now Resident at Hyderabad, has 
been nominated to succeed Sir James Lyall in March next, 
as Lieutenant-Governor oftljo Punjab. 
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Wc have to record with deep regret the deaths of General 
Sir Wm. Wyllie ; of Col. Oliver St, John; of Miss Dr. 
Sewell; of Sir Henry Morland, Port Officer of Bombay; 
of R. N. Pogson, the Government Astronomer of Madras, 
who had served consecutively without a day’s leave for 30 
years; of Bishop Caldwell, of Madras ; of one of India’s 
most justly celebrated sons, the ripe scholar, Rajah 
Rajindra Lala Mitra, so well known for his literary works ; 
and of that learned, retiring, and venerable Indian of the 
(jld school, Pundit Iswara Chandara Vidyasgara, in whom 
we know not which most to admire—his deep scholarship, 
his prudent zeal for reform, his unostentatious charity, his 
integrity of life, or his absolute love of retirement. 

P'rom Burma we have the sad reports of too much rain 
in the lower, and two little in the ui)per part—of slight dis¬ 
turbances from dacoits— of sickness and want of provisions 
at the jade mines, A new route has however been dis- 
cov^ered to these mines, which is both easier than the old one 
and is open all the year. The Burma Ruby Mines’ Company 
reports that they are likely to begin yielding good profits, 
as the preliminary heavy expenses are over for plant and 
transport. 'Pliere has been a reorganization of the police 
and of the recruiting system, from which much good is 
expegted for the trancpiillization of the country. 

The threatened scarcity in Burma has culminated in a 
famine ;*and relief works have been begun, at an estimated 
outlay of Rs, 650,000, in the districts of Meiktila, Yemethin, 
Myingyan, Mandalay, Minba, Magwe, Sagaing, Pococo, 
Lower Chindwin, and Thayetmyo. Even Lower Burma 
is suffering from scarcity; but the Government are fully alive 
to their responsibilities, and are meeting them energetically, 

A debate was raised in Parliament on the injustice of 
making Sincaporu and .similar places, useful for Imperial 
coaling and other purposes, pay heavily for their defence by 
British troops and ships ; but though-the injustice itself was 
patent, the Government adhered to its rulings of a yearly 
contribution from these colonies. 
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'Tlu; Ex-Sultan of r<,‘r.'ik, who sinc<* liis conviction, in 1875, 
of complicity in the. murder o 4 ' tlu' Ilritish R(.'.sident, M?'. 
Birch, hadliv(xl in e.Kih* at the. S(*yche]l(\s, ha.s been allowed 
to la'sidc in lutiirc;*at Sim^apoia*. 

The king of SiANr, c»n the. t)!' August, turne.(.l th<', 

first sod of a railway from Bankok tt> Pankham ; and 
another line is being projected bi tween Bankok ami Korat. 

Ciiix\.— Phe* riots at W'u-hii .against foreigma's, which 
,it th<‘ end of hast (juarlt,;r liad injured much pia)[jerty but 
liad led to no loss of life, unfortunatel}' spread with great 
rapidity to other placixs. Riots, in souk* ca.ses attemUal 
with loss f)t li(c-. hava: occurred at Nankin, Chi-kiang, Ku- 
kiang, \’an-kao, b'u-Chin, P'u-kien, I lai-imai, and L'hung- 
niang. /\t rang-\ img a Cat}u>lic church was burnt down, 
which had stood tmti>iich(al for ovaa- two hnmlred years. 
1 'veil Shanghai was in a panic, km placards waire jxjstial up 
evaa'ywhere, inciting the' [leopk* U) acts ot vit>l<‘nce. It is 
supposed that th('se .attacks on foreigners. especiall\' 
missionaries, .are incite-d by secret Societies, in order to 
eniliroil C.!hina with the foreign l^owi'rs, pre[)aratory to an 
insurree tion. I ht^ causes of tlisce-iiU nt are saitl to be the 


reductitin <.>l tlic' army anil the impositii.m of nc'w taxes. 
The moxaunent is confined to the district of \hing t/e. 
The mandarins seemed powialess to co[ie with the j ioters, 
and the Chinese war vessels afforded no pn.'t('c'lii.>n. .'\fter 
the first surju'isi', German, F.nglish, and French gunlioats 
arrivetl to jirevent further evil, though complaints h.ive 
been made tliat their orders were jaa'cise solely tci receive 
refugees, and to protect their dwellings and properties. 
The Fmiperor, at the instance of the diplomatic body, 
issueil a proclamation, enjoining the maintenanci' of [leace 
and order, and declaring that Christianit)- taught the duties 
of good citi/.enship, and conseqm'utl)" should not be in- 

‘terfered with. I'he decree, iiowever, has remained a dead 

• 

letter, A united demand has bei*n made by the iMinisters 
of England,, France, and Germany .for tin* suppression of 
secret Societies (an impt^s,sible task), for the opening up of 
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the disaffected Hu-nan territory, for compensation for 
damages and outrages, and for the punishment of the 
guilty. The last has in part been begun : already 4 
rioters have been executed at Wu-hu, 21 sentenced to 
de^ath at Wu-such, and 5 mandarins degraded. 

The Yang-tze-kiang has risen in flood,—though, after the 
12"’ of June, all danger is usually supposed to bo past,— 
and has caused great injury to proj)erty, damage to tin? 
crops, and loss t(> life. A famine is feanxl in the valley. 

The Siberian Railway continues its slow progress ; and 
tenders for its eastern part have l:)ecn asked from Canada. 

The Amir of B()khai>:.\ has obtained permission from the 
Czar to visit Russia in October ; and, during his abstaice, 
the Russian troops are to maintain order in h.is dominions. 
Under these circumstance's, the length of his absence is 
likely to be very unc('rtain. There is a jsroject on fool to 
unite all the Khanates of Cmitral Asia ini<.> a J^c'ileration, 
under Russian protection. 

The Pio 7 iccr rt'i>orted on the 20th of July, that a botly 
of 500 Russians were starting to vn's.’t thr: Pamir, to c^xploia; 
the country and to establish Russian induence. Russia is 
also considering a plan for a railway from Dushak, a statio:i 
t>n the Trans-Caspian line, to Saraks on tlu'. Afghan frontier, 
avowedly for both commercial and strategic })urj)oses ; and 
tlu^ establisliment of a military depot at Kuesclik, a little to 
the north-east of Herat. The latest news is, that th(' 
Russians claim supremacy over tln^ Little Pamir and Ali- 
chur Pamir, and have excluded lAnglish travcrllers from 
going there from Kashgar. A force of 200 Coorkhas 
occupied Gilgkit, on which the Russians retired. They 
are also reported to be seeking a commercial entrance into 
Afghanistan, whence traders are said to hava* attended the 
Nijni Novgorod fair. Tluu'e are rumours too of a Politico- 
commercial treaty in progress l>etween Russia and Persia, 
to the exclusion of all other Powers. 

Persia has been prominently before; the public during 
the-quarter, for the alleged adduction of an English girl 
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of sixteen, ri:siiiinq' .with Iicr inpth(;r at So.-i>j Hiilah in 

• * 

Ambistan. 4 'Ju,‘ tale created a t;r(‘at sensation ; but after 
inucli ck 4 ay, caiiscal b}- tiie defective systtan of administra¬ 
tion and the triani>iilar conflict bc:t\veen I'lirks, Persians 
and Kurds, the \-ounti' lady declare<l before htu- motlusr and* 
the British Consul, that she had not Ikhsi abducted at all. 
llue; 5ihe had v’oluntarily become a Muhammai-lan, and luul 
left lua* niotlu'r, and marri(*d of her own free will. 

rh(; rising' in Veine.n is not )’et subdiKxl ; mather, on the 
other hand, has it btxome mor<' s<aaous. d'he 'Purkish 
lioxeriKH* dcx'lanal himsi 4 f unal)Ie to act witlujut taanforce- 

t 

mraits ; and though these ha\ e been sent up in small 
uuinlxa's anti at lon;j^ int<a'\,'als, lu* dote; not staan as yt't to 
Ik; in sulliciiait slrtaic^th to ovta'comt; the, nda-llion. 

Cholera is, as usual, reporltal from Mt'cea. 

\'e\vs from Syria e)f an unusual kind announc«,;s that a 


blench <'oinpany has btiLfun a railwa)' Irtiin Bt;yrut to 
i )amascus; that an I'ai^lish com[)any arc; arraneino' for 
anotht r from (Jaiffa to Damasiais, and a Bt4rtian e(.)mpan\' 


lor a st'-am Ir.unway 
biirkish Public W'orks 


freun D.amascus to Ilouram. Phe 

* 

Ministry art; stated to be jirojectine 


a lint; from Pripoll into tht; int(;rior. and a st;coiul I'molish 
con^pau)' a lint; from Alt.;\andrt;lta to Alej)[)t>. 

Prom Palestiiu; wt; learn that the persc.-cutit)!! tef tin; 


I(;vrs in Russia hatl lt;tl to a wholesale t;\otlus it) the Holy 
‘Land, for awhile as many as from 200 to 300 families 


arriving- e;ic.h wet;k. 'Phe natural result was, that [u'ices 


rc.)se and diseas(;s spre.itl —(;specially ty[)hus and scarlatina, 
ih ; latt<;r hitherto unknown in that country. Phe colonies 


already (;stablish<;d by Baron Id. Rothschild anti the 
Isr.ielitic Alliance were swampetl by the n(;w comtu'S, whose 
most pr<;ssino wants they tried but were unable to meet. 

Po reined}’ tile evil, the 'Purkish Government, about the 
middle of July, put a stop to the immigration, only allowing 
those to land who were bond fide pilgrims. 

Africa.— K<;vit. -A Paper was read on tin; 13th of July 
before the London Chambeyof Commerce, and with it' a 
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letter from Sir S. Baker, on t)ie openiiu^ of the Soudan. 

The Chamber pa.s.sed a resolution “ that Her Majesty’s 

Government should adopt and carry out such measures as 

) 

an; calculated to promott; a i^ood government, and to [)ut 
an end to the present slate of anarchy, under the guidance 
and control of British inlluence, which would facilitate the 
pacification of the Soudan by tradt; and commerce.” Sir 
Samuel expressed his surprise, that we should S([uabbl(; 
with Portrmal and Germany for worthless bits of Africa, 
and do nothing for the fertik; .Somlan and th(; s])lendid 
Araf)s. Th'fc Soudan, if the N ik; were dammed, could, under 
[n'0))t;r Irrigation, yield am[)k; harvests. But, on the other 
hand, it is contended that this would entail less water for 
lgg)’l)t and injure that country. I'here is little cliance at 
l>resent,however,of anything b(;ing done by us in the Soudan. 

'The Society for the Iks'serv'ation of /Vncifuit Iggyptiau 
Monuments hav(; jjrotcst(‘d against th<‘ proposal of barring 
the Nik; at Bhilag becaust; it would entail destruction (m 
thf; 'Temple of Karnak. An Internati<mal C'ommissi()n of 
Ivngineers is to report on lh<; five ]>lans ior ('reding a 
reservoir. The. Government may be trusted to look after 
the jnojuiments of Hgypt. 

.Sus[)iciously soon after the vjsil of the' T'n'iu'h fleet to 
CronStadt, tin; Turkish Ambassador, was ordered to re¬ 
open the (jilestion of the t'A'acuation of Kgyi)t by ICngland. 
Lord Salisbury, howevc'.r, cjuietly shelved it for a time by. 
replj ing that instiling could b(; said till he liad consulted 
his felkjw-Ministers, which could not be till October. 

The Porte is being urged to summarily depose the Khedive, 
and create another in his place, thus effectually driving 
F.ngland and Egypt to the wall. If this be done, the result 
will not be favourable to <*ither Kussia, 1 *’ranee, or Turkey. 

Meanwhile various reports show the steady progress 
made bj^ Egypt under British administration. The 
Legislative Council finished its .session early in July, and 
passed measures, arrtong other matters, for reforms regard¬ 
ing the powers of the petliee, vagrancy, the carrying 
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of arjiis, tacilitatin;^' of jiisiict\ aiul the oxoviiLiou 

of senteacos. As st^veral incifibcrs of this Council are 
elective, it is slowly but sur< 4 y paviuLt th(^ way lor a re[jre- 
sentativ'e Chamber. riie custonts re|)ort lor 1890 show's 
an increase ol /’3n^-Ooo on 1889, c]iic;ll\' from raisini^' the. 
(.luty on tobacco while prohil)itin<^ its cultivation. rite im- 
jjort of cotton goods was equal to that of 1881, before; the 
Soudan trallie ce.ased : this presu[)pi>ses a great imjjrove- 
ment in the condition of the b'ellahin. 

A natural result ol the; Cnglish occuj)atie:>n e>i lvg}'pt 
appears in the e)usting' ol th(‘ breach b)' tbe; b'nglish 
language. bi\e; )'ears age), liltee;if scii()t)]s taught b'reuich 
a]e)m; <ind threa; schools 1‘ing'lish ; now^ the; fejrnier class 
incluele' b'nglish in their course-, but the'. latte;r class remaiii 
as belore, lienee, against 2,5<x) wdio learn b'rench, 2,000 
learn bnglish, instead ol e)n!\- 800, as befe^re. 

Ai.oikks ce)ntinue's to jsrosper. i'he; luiropean popula¬ 
tion in the last tw'eniy llva- )ears has rise.-n from 2i8,0(x:> to 
.125,(;)eX); treasur)’ re e-ei[>ls from /, 08 ( 0 ,oe.)o to /, f ,0c)O,ooo ; 
\’ine cultivation, from •'i 1 ,e:)o:3 heLiares te) io(),(;)Oo; wine 
Irom iex),cx30 hectolitre;-; ti) ne;arly 3 *.o >..),o,4 be general 
commerce exce-e-.ds /, 2(),0()0,(x;f3, wdiile; tin; e-.xpejrts have 
increaseel /,.j,cx:)0,e3(x) in ten ye;ars, anel ne)W, at last, exceed 
the imports. Algiers promi;;e;s at lU) gia-at elistance to, e)ust 
all othe;r countries in sui)p]} ing the nee;<ls e)f b'rJhce' in wine, 
woe>l, hide;s, slice]), wdieat, liulian ce>rn, and e)tlier ceimmo- 


dities, A camel ci:»rps, te") do forL\’ live; niile;s a day, is 
being organizeel with much success. 

Cai’K Ceai.oNY, toe), make;s pre)gress, the; re;])orts for the 
financial year eneling June; last showing a surplus ol' 
/,' I 7,000 (including the l.ialance freim last year) instead of the 
ex])ectcd deficit of gi'i 3 ,f 300 . Fix e gold areas were dis 


covered in Mashonaland and Manicalanel. The ejutput of 
raw gold was /'i,909,294, being an increase of ^832,275.. 
Diarnonels produced ^02,493, an incre;ase of 147,687. 
Customs’ ejutics produced decrease of 

; imi)orts, ^'8,2.^c>5q7, a decrease*of ,^1,675,444; 

✓ 
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specie, ^365,030, a decrease of ^^554*970: exports, 
/,'4,5 11,019, an increase of ;!{r35 1,407. A debate as inevit¬ 
able as inconclusive, took place in the House of Commons 
in July on tlie representative Govcrnmdnt already granted 
to Natal. 

A discovery as unexpected as Interesting, is announced 
from Zimbabye in Maslionaland, where Mr. d'heodore 
Bent has fecund imagt^s and pottery of supposed Phoenician 
origin, in an inclosure, cOo yards round, supposed to be a 
I^hallic temple, with walls some 40 feet high and j 6 feet 
thick. It has a solid tower, to which no openijig has yet 
been lound ; and quite near are similar ruins and many caves. 
Among them, is an altar adorned with sculjitured bowls and 
birds and a hunting-scene, including figures of quaggas, dogs, 
elejdiants, and nu-n. .Som<; blue and grt^en Persian pottery 
has been Icnind, ami alsr) a gilt c(q>per IjLkU: ; but no in¬ 
scriptions have yet been discovered, to decide wlu) were the 
build(?rs of these ruins and the dwe-llers in the^se. caves. 

■ .Steps have at last bc;en taken to end the utter abseiu:e 
of due control in the Oil Rivers Protectorate and l-'ernaijdo 
Po districts. Major C. ' B. McDonald has been api)oinled 
Commissioner, with a sufficient staff of able assistants, to 
establish oi'dcr, regulate ti’affic, fix tariifs, and to do Justice 
equally' to natives and Juiropeans. 'I'he rule of nativa; 
chiefs will i^pt be interfered with, e.xcept when justice; or 
humanity requir(,\s. The territory which Major McDonald 
is to rt‘.ducc to order adjoins that of the- Ro)ail Niger 
Company, and is fully 350 miles along the coasts. 

On the h'ast Coast the Italian port of Athale was treach¬ 
erously attackixl by' the Somalis on the; 3rd of August, with 
a loss of thirty'. The Italians, however, remain in possession, 

'Phe race for the ajqjropriation of Africa continues. 

Early in July' a German expedition started for the Camm 

roons, under Baron von Gravenreuth. The Portuguese have’ 

given charters to three Companies on the Ivast Coast and its 

hinterland. A Belgian mission, which had started for the 

Aruwimi, was attacked en rr?7^/6’and driven back, A P'rewch 

\ 
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expedition to Lake Tchad, under M, Fourneau, was attacked 
after reaching the seventh paraHel* of latitude,’ and had to 
retreat with loss ; while another under M. Crampel, starting 
with the intention 6f going through tlie Sahara to Algiers, 
fared equally ill, he himself being slain, and his party retreat-, 
ing to Brazzaville. Another expedition, to avenge his 
death ami carry out his intention, is being organized under 
M. Dybowski. An expedition from tlu^ Congo State has 
started to ex])K)re Katonga. 'riie British South Africa 
Crompany’s (zxpc'.ditioii, under i\lr. Johnston, has gone up 
the Zambezi t(j (explore the interior, after havi«g. with the 
help of President Kriiger, prevented a threatened trek of 
Boers into Mashonaland. It is believe<.l that the advancing^ 
wave (jf Phiglish colonizati(.)n is too strong for the Boers, 
whose; da) is considered to be over. 'The niodns vivcmx! 
l.'ctwecn Portugal and langlantl is l)eing acted upon faith- 
hill) on both sides, unfortunately, not till alter blood had 
been shed. A Cerman Patst African expeditic^n under 
I Ic;rr Z.dewski is rc'portc'd to liave met a serious reverse"^ 
with heavy loss of life.; and Krnin Pasha has again dis- 
appeared into the interi<jr of the dark continent. * 

Wicsi' IxoiK.s. -Idu; Jamaica bAhlbition has closed after 
a succczssful run, with a deficit much below the guarantees, 
and has done an immensii.)' of good for the trade tind 
iitdustries of the island. Phe official rej^prt for the 
Bahamas shows a great and continuous increase in exports, 
imports, and general pr(3S[)erity. S. Lucia is gradtialh' 
recovering from the sugar crisis of 1S83-5; and its (irst 
steps are now being energetically directed to secure sani 
tation and a supply of Coolies frcjm India. Ihere has 
been trouble in Honduras, where the unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council unanimously resigned, and were 
replaced by Government nominees. A legal point having 
15 een raised in a certain case, the Supreme Court decided 
that such a* ("ouncil was not constitutional, and that its 
enactments were invalid. A way has not yet been found 
out*of the difficulty ; buf the Government' hoped it would 
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be settled without the need of a Royal Commission. A 
sensible proposal for the Federation of the British posses¬ 
sions in the West Indies, including those on the South 
American continent, has been frozen by the apathetic attitude 
of the Government towards all b'ederation projects, V- 
.\i s I'kALTA.—- The chief event of importance this cjuarter 
has been the resolve of the Australian Colonics to enter the 
Postal Union from the istof the current month. In connec¬ 
tion with this, Sir James I'ergusson, the new Postmaster 
( leneral, has signalized his entry on his new duties by issuing 
a notice, that*,* from the ist October, “the postage on letters 
addressed lo places abrdhd will be reduced in all case.s In 
which It Is now higher tlian 2\d. the. half ounce, e.xcepi in 
the cast*, of tht; IVansvaal, Orangt! Free State, British 
Bechuanaland, and other more remote* places in the interior 
of Africa, served l>y wa}'of the Cape Colon)' or Natal,” etc. 
We trust this will be but the preluek* to that hnpe.rial l^enny 
Postage*, which Mr. Plenniker Heaton has so abl\' advo¬ 
cated for some yeai's, in season and out of season. 

WA have already in those; columns criticized unfavour¬ 
ably the ac'tion of Sir ('ieorge Grey with regartl to Aus¬ 
tralasian b'ederation. Sir (leorge is tlie “old man in a 
Imrry,” who afllicts the prosperous colony of New Z(.*alaml 
with hi-’^ crude pro])osals. His latest craze is for rej)udia- 
tion of tlu; [T^blic debt of the Colonies, under the disguist; 
of “ taxation of Colonial Bonds,” by which the wicked 
foreign capitalist, who lends his money to an enlightened 
Colonial Government, composed largely of “ Labour ” mem¬ 
bers, would receive no interest on his capital, even if he 
is not made to pa)^ the aforesaid “ enlightened ” Govern¬ 
ment for taking care of his money. By this means they 
could spend more money in making things comfortable for 
“Labour.” The present New Zealand Ministry, who are, 
doubtless, not sufficiently “enlightened,” oppose this repu¬ 
diation,—we beg pardon, “ taxatibn,”—of Sir George Grey. 
It is needless to add,* that the “ Labour party” are greatly 
pleased with Sir George’s little .scheme for their benefit. * 
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Recently a correspoiulent of the Si. Jaturs s Gau'iic has 
very cleverly described Sir George Grey as follows ;— 

“ Although hydrophobia is a malady hap[)ily unknown 
ill the Australasian colonies, peoiile there have long been 
exjiosed to mild ravages of Sir George Grey. 'I'his vener^ 
able statesman is endemic to New Zealand. It is necessary 
to imagine our Mr. Ouelch turned, by Koval favour, into 
Sir Ouelch — adding a slight dash oi Mr. Staiisfeld in his 
second childhootl—in order to realize Sir George Grey. 
Time has not staled Sir (jtiorge’s genial Jac<>binism, nor 
his sympathy with the laibom- causi*.” . 

In Nc‘\v South Wales the Ce nsus just completral shows 
very satisfactory results, and is well worth the attention of 
investors, d'he private wealth e<{uals Z',C^3 I>er Inxid of 
the populatioii, and the' [)ublic wcsilth Z, 154, or together 
/■517 Jier head. In i S 8 1 the i)rivaie wealtli was estimated 
at /,’ao.'i,coo,coo, which was ecjual to /,'2i 5 per inhabitant. 
The present return tinis shows an increase; of about a hun¬ 
dred ])(a' cent, in llie total wealth, and 45 per cent, in tin; 
distribution per inhabitant, a ratio of increase which the 
statistii'ian declares to l>e without* precedent in any part of 
the world. 

In \hc;toria the. .Australian bederalion bill [)assed through 
the Lower IIousi;; but unfortunate])', an amenchpent by 
Sir lirian O’Loghlen has, according to a Reuter’s t(;iegram, 
been adopted, wher<;b) New Zi:alaud is to be e.xchided from 
the Federation. 

There have been further labour disputes in .South Aus¬ 
tralia, between the Pastoralists and the representatives of 
the shearer.s. The matter has, however, been compromised 
for the present season; and freedom of contract is conceded 
on both sides. The men are to be at perfect liberty to 
belong to Unions or not; the Pastoralists are to be free 
* to acce})t Union or non-Union labour; and it is agreed 
that there shall be .no favour, molestation, or intimidation 
by either party. 

•The new Australian Stjuadron, built uitder the agreement 
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with the different Colonics, has been paying- a round ol 
visits to the various pOrts,' and has been everywhere enthu¬ 
siastically received. 

C.WADA..'['he revelations of Canadian official corruption, 

made to two se[)aratc Committees, have made a most painful 
impression, both in this country and in Canada; but we are 
confident that public (jpiniun there will insist upon the whole 
<1 isoraceful story being- told, and the ouHty being ]>roperly 
[Hinished, no matter Ikjw highly they may be placed ; and, so 
far, neither part}' has mucli cause for congratulation, Itjr 
neither com< 'i \\< 1 ! out of the invtistigalion. Mr. Abbott, 
the Premier, seems honestly determined on getting at the 
wIkjIc truth of th(.‘ matter, ('.ven though it inv(dve the 
re[)Utution of some of his own supporters and colleagues. 
In marked contrast to this straightforward attitude is that 
of Mr. Merci(;r, the Ouebec Premier, who at hrsL refused 
to agrees to the appointment of a Ixc^yal Commission !o 
impure; into the Chaieur Pay Railway scandal, in wliich Ik; 
was directly implicated l)y tin.; finding of the Committee ot 
Investigation : out of a total subsidy <,/ $280,000 voL<;d tor 
the railway, the Compaii}- was- “ illegally and im[)ropcrl\' 
deprived” of .$175,000, and of this sum $55,000 wert; paid 
to Mr. Mcrcier and his political manager for “ retiring per 
sonal obligations ” of the Premier, tlu; Provincial .Secretar}-, 
and some of their friends. “ Robbery” is the plain Phiglish 
for the acts declaretl fjy the Committee to have beeti 
]:>roved against Mr. Mercicr and his friends. It was not 
until llte publication of the Lieutenant-Crov’'ernor of Que¬ 
bec s letter to Mr. Mcrclt;r that he agreed to tile ap[)oInt- 
ment of the Royal Commission. 'I'he revelations that have 
been made will, iloubtless, excite the disgust of the majority 
of Canadians. Men of both parties being implicated in 
these scandals, it may be hoped that political considerations 
on one side or the other will not prevent the wrong-doers 
meeting their deserts. 

An event of far reaching importance, not even yet pro¬ 
perly appreciated, has been the opening of the alternative 
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route to the Hast by the Canadian Pacific Railway, wlio 
ha\'e just had some fast steamers constructed to run be¬ 
tween Victoria (Vancouver) and Yokohama. By this roub; 
the mails have recently been delivc;red hi England within 
twenty days after leaving Japan; and we have no doubt tha,t 
when the Company ha\m succeeded in establishing a line of 
fast steamers between Canada and I'inglaiul tlirect, it will 
take evem le.ss time in luture. b'or this route to be of any 
scn'vice in time of war, however, it will be. necessary lor 
Ihy.dand to largely inertiase her (leet in the Pacilic, with 
both mod(“rn battleshi[)s and fast cruisers to adequately 
[)roL(’ct it. At pr(^ient there are no battleshi[)s at all, either 
on the P;icilic or China stations, and only two lirst class 
cruisers, neidier of which is capable ol maintaining a con 
tinuons sea speed of moia; than i 5 knots at the outside. 
d'he.i\! are bedsides, on the two stations, a tew second class 
cruisers and gun-vessels, d'he saint; state of tilings jirevails 
on the Itast Indies and Australian stations. A few battle¬ 
ships and 20-knot cruisers would, seem to be urgenHy 
nspiired on all these :slations, where lAigland has so man\ 
interi;sls at slake ; so that if a -war breaks out we may 
have a suilicitmtly powerful llt;et to me(;t all probalile con 
tingeiicies. No di.nibt, things have much improved in this 
resiiect of late years, and the ( Tovernment dtiserv.e great 
credit for what they have alr<;:idy don;.;; but they must bear 
in mind that if we iia\ < improved communications with our 
h’asUtrn pos.sessions, thc.-y require, to be. adequateU' s.,itc- 
guarded in time of peace, in oriU;r that we ma) not is; 
caught na[)jsing when war breaks out. 

The Canadian Census has just be<.;n com[)letetl. riie 
results are not altogether satisfactory in the Maritime 
Provinces, which are almost at a standstill ; but the North- 
West Provinces have nearly doubled their numbers. "Phe 

• population of the Dominion is returned at 4,823,344, the 

• 

increase in the ten year.'? being iiA per cent., against 17.^ 
in the previous decade. Comparing the two decades, the 
latter shows a smaller gfr^wth by 140,000; The population 
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increased only 698,534 ov^er 1881, ahhongh $2,500,000 had 
been expended to bring from Juiropc 886,171 immigrants. 

With regard to the Delagoa Bay arbitration, every one 
lias been looking out for the award of the Commission, as 
it was understood that they commenced their duties at the 
beginning of this year; yi;t now we are informed that tlu'.y 
have only reached the stage of revising “ the final drafts 
of the* statement of th'". case,” and that the parties will l)e 
alh)wc:d a term of three; months within whicli to formulate; 
“any wishes the;y may have in the matte;r.” If the; unfor¬ 
tunate bondholders are satisfied with this rate of progress, 
they must be easily pleased ; but certainly the prospect of 
a se'ttle;ment of their claims se;ems a very remote one. 

It is reportcel from Zanzibar that the river d'ana has be;en 
navigateel fe^r :\ distance of 300 miles, and a fe'l'tile ('ouiltry 
thus e)[)e;ned to comme rce. 

Mr. Cecil Rlioele;s, the; (. a|)e Pre niie;r anel l)ire ctorof the; 
Britisli South Alrica Chartereel Ce)mpany, is ne)w e)n tour 
te) Mashonalanel, in- order to nejte with his own ej'c.s the 
progress that has been made. It is te)<be hopf;e,l that, before 
another )'ear is over, this rich province; will be; conn(;cted 
with the coast by a line of railway, which will be; e)f gr(;at 
assistance in eleveloping its resources. M. 
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y\r.sTKAr'r oi' Ar.iii-; A. Ai.houn's I’ai'K'ks on iiii’. Oi^okr, 

I .KCF.NDS, AND RkCIS I KKS OF TIIK U<'>r.Y SF.I’UTA HKK, • . 

AND ON PaIFSI'INIAN RI fUIOOKA 

I. 

I'he Oi'dcr 0 / the Iloly Sepiileln e, 1>)' lln' Afi’,!' A. Afi’-ofv. 
Aft(M' statini^ that comparativFK' littU; is known of tins 
Orck'.r, lor various rcascyiis, iiiclutliuL;' th<' op[)OsiLion of other 
powerful Orders, and afKa* mention!up; \vh<*nt:u information 
c:an be [)rocur(;d, the author Stiys it was founded in hh)^, 
1 ))' (lodfrt'y of liouIooiH' after thc^ taking oi Jerusalem, as 
a Mih’lar)’ and l-Ios[)ilal ()rder, to look alter the. IIol)' 
Sc;puK'hi'(; and its pilgrims, in conneelion with tiu' C,ihapfer 
of that Church. 1^'rom its ranks, ccalain hoi bloods formed 
the t h'd('r of the Tein[)lars, to take a more ac tive' [)art in 
fighting. On the’ fall of jerusalc.-m the\ ieli Palestine.*, and 
wc'rc; alhnved by the Pope.'^ to sc'ttk- in Pi'iiigia. In t.pSc), 
Innocent \'lll. fcn'ced them Into a union with the; Order of 
.St. b.)hn; but Alexander VI. restored them to indc])(mdencc‘, 
retaining, as a great honour to tin*- Order, its (irand Master- 
shi[) for the ]’o[)<;s. The Ordca* feebly continued to c'xist till 
Pius I X. in janiiary. 1S4S, rc'vived it as an honorary title and 
()rder, with the* Latin Ikitriarc h cjf Jitrusalem as i^ Grand 
Master. llencc-, cxxcc'pt the (l(..)lden b h*ec<‘. it Is the oklest 
of the knightly Orckas. At prc'sc.ait it is acknowledged in 
Itah', .Spain and Portugal, Austria, and Ilelgium. Russia ha.s 
establish(;d an imitation of its own, tvhich the.; real knights 
do not of ccHtrsc; recognise;. L'ranee*, Gicrmany, and Lngland 
hav'C! no branches, though lAtgkii'id had oiu! so early as the 
reign of Henry 11 . The .Abbe; concludc's with the hope* that 
this Ordc'r may be better known, c'xtcauled, and honoured, 

II. 

'Ihe Lvit^eniis of the J^asilica of the IJo/v Sepulchre, By 
]M. A. Gouket, is a collection of Legends, more c^r less 
authentic,.divided into various epochs, beginning with the 
consecration of the Church by St. Athanasius, anjl the 
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conversion of SS. Pelagia and Marj^ of ligypt. Next fol¬ 
low some niHitary legends;—the self-lighted illumination 
at the entrance of Th(?odosins tht? Grt^at, and the prayer of 
Arthur of the Round Table for help, rej^ulting in no less 
than thirty victories,—bringing us to thc^ end of the first 
term. The Church, rebuilt by St. Modestus, has the 
legends of the Ihnperor Ileraclius when re[)lacing the 
Cross, an(,l one of a miraculous fire on Holy Saturday—the 
original of tlie modern annual exhibition by the Grta^ks. 

I'he third Church has the pcaiance of P'ulk of Anjou, the 
slap received by Robert Count of i-'landers when trying to 


enter as a piTgrim, whicli was one of the occtisions of the 
Crusades, and tin* vision of Peter the Hermit. Phe Prank 


period narrates how tlu* crusaders who had died oi roulc 
or in tlu; siege, tue>k ghostly [jart in the thanksgiving service 
Iteld, on the taking of Jerusalem, in this Church. Here took 
pkuu; th(' ap[)earance .afttu* death of Gondemar Carpinel, a 
Lyonest; knight ; hen; Philip of Alsace, Count of P'landers, 
in c;xchange* for a drop of tlu' Sang Real (Holy Grail) now 
kejjt at Pruges, gave Lip his wife Sybille to be made a nun at 
P>ethany ; and here tlu; approaching AJuhammadan conquest 
was forctokb in 1185, by a lightning-stnjke on the dome of 
tlu; Church. 'The le.ss interesting leg(;nds of the. Muham¬ 
madan period tlu; author hopes' to collect in a future; work. 
He clos(;s with the legendary bt'irial of Phili[) the tlood 
of Purgund)', whose corpse was miraculously carried to 
Palestine and placed in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


'I'he y'l rch ires of an . I ne/en/ Git i/d of I he Ifoly Sepn/chre. 
Py the Ainu' A. Many interesting documents 

are lost, not so much from actual injury by time or persons, 
as b(;cause they :iro; hidden in times of troubh;, and those wlio 
guard the secret dit; or are slain before they can reveal it. 
A collection of. no less than 400 documents thus temporarily 
lost were r(;cov'cred not long ago.from the shop of a poor 
second hand furniture-dealer in one of the poorest parts of 
Paris. A well-known collector and friend of the author 
paid down the price asked ; some say, tifter the British 
Museum and the Paris National Library had made offers 
deemed inadequate by the dealer. 
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The tlociinicnts concern the Arcliiconlratcrnity or Guild 
of the Holy Scpulclire, <;stablislicd at Paris about the xiii''' 
century. 'I'hey may be divided into three classes - 

I. A re'^ister < 5 f tlu; kniohts arid pilgrims to the I [oly 
Land, from 1557 to 178-5, in three categorii^s. (1) List of 
members, during tlie xvi‘'' and xvii''' centuries, their’nami^s, 
snrnauK's, professions, atldress in the Provinces or at 
Paris. I )istinci lists of lCc(:l(!siastics, ami ol those knighted 
at the Holv Sepulchn^ form separati^ chapters. (2) .V 
seni' r. of pa’pers which are of great vahui for th.e history of 
the ()i\lcr of tlic' Holy Sepulchre ami the toi)ograj)hy ol the 

.Holy I.and, in tlu- xvi'' and xvii'' ceninric!?. {a^ Latin 
())lire ol the- 1 loly Sopulclirc ; (/>) lh(; Statutes ol the ()rder 
<d the 1 lol}’ Sejjulchre ; (e) the. I-'orinuku)- lor (-reating its 
kniglits; {(/} a rare guide lor pilgrims to lggy[>t, Syria, and 
1'alf-stin<‘, with the- list ol tin; pku:e^, to be visited. (3) An 
( ntire and certilic:at<-d coj)y of all the patents given t'S 
pdgrims. and of the letters of knighthood granted at 
lenisalem by the b'ranciscan (liiardian ol the Holy 
.Se|(iiiclire, I)eginning with that of John lllam'hon, knighteil 
tiu- ipth August 155c}, and ending with the Matapiis du 
Mar d<' Paysac, in Juiu- 1785. 'Idu.-se c<tmprisr 235 docu- 
uu-nts, .pS of which are of knights. 

II. I'lu.* register oi the, enrolment of the Ro\ al b'amily ; 
for it hatl fx.-comtg in tlu- i yth century, a ciwtom for tiu-m 
and the (.'ourt g(?neralK to enter this GuiKl as im'^nbers. 

I bis la.-gister of 128 }>ages is magnilicently bound in red 
morocco, gilt, with the mans of Prance and Jerusalem, mid 
contains valtiabhi autographs of latuis XM. and X\M.. and 
of tht* great lords ami larlies oi their Courts. 

HI. idle docume.nts regarding llu^ two attempts for 
changing this Confraternity Into a Royal Order; tlu* out; 
in 1776, by Dumas, IMataiuis d(; Paysac, and the second 
in 1816- 29, l>y the Vice-admiral Count Allemand, and 
bather Lacombe du Creuset. Phis si-cond was partly 
•successful, notwithstanding much opposition, and held good 
till 1829, and while it lasted, was a perfect resurrection 

from the dead of one* df the oklest and most celebrated 

* 

guilds in P'rancc. A fevy days after the discovery and pur¬ 
chase of these, documents,*the writer passed by the sh6p— 
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the owner and all his bclon,t>incrs had (.lisapijeared, nor did 
incjiiiry elicit the re.ison of his ^i^oin<Y or the place to which 
he removed. 

IV. 

■ ]\iU'stinian Bibliography, lly the* Ar.in^ A. AI.^^)U^'. I'he 
author, after speaking of the threat interest of Palestine and 
the numerous hooks written aljout it sinc(^ 300 a.d. speaks 
of the gr(.*at work of 'Titus Tohber, “ P«ihlioQ;^ra])hia et 
Cieopa'aphia Palestinace” (Leipzic, \'ou .S. Ilirzc- 1 ,1867) which 
exhausted the subject up to that dalt*. 'The numerous texts, 
documents, and monuments discoven'd since then, rendered 
a new edition almost like a new work, which has been jus* 
accomplished successful!)', up to 1877, by Prof. R(*inhold 
Ixohricht; and lh(^ Abbe deeply rcL^rets that it was not 
coittiiuied up to the present date, as the last dozen years 
have, produced a great literature and given many discoveries 
in this lime The Abbe, then givx'S a list of ninety-thn’o 
(chieHy French, but also some (icrman. bbtglish, au<.l 
American) works on Palestim*, which h(; has b('en a])le to 
see ; and he end.s b)’ exj)res.sing' his regret that the list 
remains, to a certain extent, incompletta though its length 
shows that'the interest i’l the -1 loly Land is not in the htast 
dc^gree losing ground. 

M. O. -M. O. nj’.Al’KlX’.ARD’S PAl’l'.K. 

*■ l.cs Mots AonJt ct Oua'Hi, leui Si^iiificatiuti, lour Valour reli;’io'’‘*c, 
luMo-rairo, ot indiihtrielle, en iOgypte.’' I’ar Ollivier lleaurcgani. 

('os (lou\ mots ligurent au papyrus judiciaire /Xhholli. < 'habas (ot 
M. lo Professeur Maspero (rByrb cjui, I’lm ct rauiro, so snnt orcupos de <:e 
])ap)rus, out lai^■;o cos deux mots sans iutcrprotati(}n. 

I.c momoiro do M. ()lli\ior Beauregard a pour but ilc presenter rinlorpre- 
lation criU(]ue ct raisunnee do cos deux mots, dont Ic premier, Aonh, a lo 
sens de peinirc en decors, e/i/uiiiineur, cl a du ctre surtout applique aux artis¬ 
tes protres ou agents funeraires dcs Ilypogccs, (|ui deVorerent 'de figures, de 
.scenes, ct de Icgendcs les coffres momie <]ue nous voyons dans tons les 
musees d’i-'.gyptologie. 

I.e sens et la .signification de raiUrc mot, Oiniou, cst /'osseur en /mn/ne. 
11 a du ctre la qualification des nautonniers jurcs qui, do 'riiebes-villc a 
’i'liebes-nccropolc, transportaient les mor*s ;i tracers le Nil. 

Dans son memoire, Mr. Ollivier Beauregard fournit la preuve etymolo* 
gique de la v.aleur et de la signification de ces mots. 


Foreign Editor. 
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rhc Aiiuziif i/s-safi; o>% ‘‘ Lrtirdi n n/ J'urily.” ’ 'J'ransLitod from 'ihc 
Persian of ATirrhond by E. RKnATSi.x., and edited by b'. E. \Riun ii\ui.r. 
Part I., vol. i. This important contrilnition to onr knowledt^e of "Oriental 
Literature woul<l deserve to be reviewed at greater length. Mr. .Vrbuth- 
not IS entitled to the highest praise for his persistent attempts to 
revive the defiinet “Oriental Translation hund ’ of the Royal .Vsiatii' 
Society ; and his present offering shows the kind of translations tliat 
should be undertaken. 'I’he religious stories of the “ Rauzat us-.safa " are 
as well known among IMiiliammadans as tlie Rible itself is familiar to 
.Christians ; but they have apparently not been hitherto tnruslatcd into any 
European language. 'I’liis has now been done, and very well done, by tlie 
veteran Scholar, Mr. E. Rehatsek, under the imblic spirited editorship of 
Mr. Arbuthnot. It is a matter of congratulation that the old Oriental 
I ranslation fund ol tlie Royal .Vsiatic Society is about to be reviv'cd, 
at the siiggcslioii of Mr. Arbuthnot; but without a “fund,"’ the revival 
s like the play of “ Jdainlet ” with Hamlet left out. The first atLemjits 
in. the direction of donations and subscriiitions have failed, and should 
he renewerl, the Society leading off with a handsome annual subsidy, if 
it wishes to have the ]nitronage of the suggested translations, and to 
regain the le.ading position in Oriental Learning, whicli it h.is io.sl by 
want of management and by the one siiled constitution of its Council 


Tlie l aiiloi’s Prefafie to thi.i woik contains a curious letter to the Score- 
tary of the Sonety, in which the dcLiih of some new arrangements are 
given, I'liey reflect credit on the public spirit of .Mr. Arbuthnot, but 
scarcely any on tho-.e wlio would ;i<cept tlieiu by taking all the credit 
ail u)\; oft he work or ii.-;k of the projected [niblications. It may- be 
reganled as a settled matter, that, w:!li the sanction of the Coinicil, on 
which Oriental Schol.irsiiip is by no nu-.iiis ici'icsenled in every Pivinch, 

. anyf memlrcr of the Society ca i luuit and piiiilish Lr.inslation.s, or edit the 
same, <7^ //is otch c.r/zv/vc uiuler the ]).itionage of the Roval .\siatic 
Society', tlie Journal of which does not alwacs show that its cduors are able 
to exercise it jiuliciously or, to judge l>y some |)a])ers, iutelligenllv. .\ 
member, however, who may prefer “ the ])atronage " of 22, .Mbeinarle Street 
to the trade influence of the big publishers, ran get his work advertised in 
the Society’s Journal free of expense, and also sold, -with the deduction of 
a percentage,—at the Society’s rooms for the benefit of the translator or 
editor. It maybe noticed that “the pairuiiagcof the Royal .Vsiatii' 
Society does not, apparently, iniply the faintest responsibility on its part 
Ibr the accuracy of the translations. If the whole of the three fir.st parts of 
Mirkbond's liistory, up to the fall of Baghdad in .\.n. 1^58, is translated* 
and* printed, this will fill nine or ten volumes of the size of the present 
one under notice, and naturally this will take .some four or five years to 
complete. But while this work Js being brought out, it is hoped that 
NEW SERIK.S. YOb. Tl. ,* II II ’ ' 
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translators- from the Arabic, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Chinese, Japanese, and 
other languages will come forward and get their works printed and pub¬ 
lished, cither at their own expense or at the expense of people intoreslctl 
in the matter, and who will take the chance of getting back either the whole 
or a portion of their expenses by the sale of the work. As Persian is the 
first language translated under this Series, it will be noted that all Persian 
translations will now come under Oriental 'Pranslation Fund, New Series, 

I, if Arabic will be the next language translated, Arabic works will all 
come under II. ; if then Sanscrit, all Sanscrit works under III. ; Hebrew, 
1V^ ; Chinese, V. ; Japanese, VI. ; and so on. By this moans every group 
of languages will come under a general number, which will always be re¬ 
served for it. As regards the work itself, it might be pointed out that it 
represents entirely the Muhammadait view of matters. It will be seen 
throughout how much they depend uptui their (Juniii both for sacred and 
jirofane history, and liow Muhan'ma<l must have obtained much of his in 
formation contained in it from Jewish, Rabbinical, and Christian sources. 
'I’he author himself must have taken a good deal from the Talmud and 
other Jewish works. He tells the stories in an iinjtaitial manner ; and, whore 
authorities differ, he sums up with tlie wise remark, that Cod know.s best 
which is llic truth, or wh.it is tlie true .state of the case. After a perusal of 
this volume, one comes to the conclusion that the Jewish, Cliiisli.m, and 
Muh aimiiadan icligions are based on the same lines, and i-njoy tlie advan¬ 
tages of the same prtiphels. 'rhere is no reason why all should not believe 
in one and the same Cod, leaving particular doctrine and formula to be 
adapteil to tlie manner.s and customs of each separate commuuily. li.islerti 
and Western habits, manners, thoughts, jirocedure, and ideas generally are 
quite different; and naturally the religion introtluced into any country 
adai»ts itself to the wants and reciuiremcnts of that jiarticular country. /.. 

The two volumes of 77/.’ IVomai oj 'J'lirkfy and /heir I'olhloyf, by Miss 
C.\KNM-.n' and Mr. .Sir \ki' Ci.kmnik, coristitute a second set of holklore 
Re.searr\c.s (the lirsl having been on (r/rck /•Idk'ionyi) in aid of Mr. Stuart 
Clennic’s theory of the Origins of Civilization. This theory i.s mainly 
founded on those frets of a rliffcrcnce and <’onfli<’t of Higher and Lower 
Races which recent ethnological and arclueological research has revealed 
at the origins of the earlier, if not earliest, Civilizations known to us—tho.se 
of Ivgypt and Chaldea ; and it is suggested that all the later civilizations 
are either directly or indirectly derived from these Egyptian and Chaldean 
Civilizations through migrations of tribes possessed of a greater or less 
treasure of the arts, traditions, and mythologies of these earlier, if not 
earliest, centres of Civilization. With such an historical theory, the sue 
ccssive areas, if not of the empirical collection, of the scientific study of 
Folklore F.u ts will naturally be determined by our relatively greater or 
less knowledge of the ethnological and historical relations of the Folk of 
these areas with the Fo’inders of Civilization. Hence the area preferred 
in this scries of Folklore Researches with respect, first, to Greek l''olk-])oesy, 
and now to the I'Mlklore of the Women of 'Furkey generally—an area 
which Mr. Stuart Glennie defines as “ the .Tlgean Coastlands—eastward 
to Kurdistan and westward to Albania— of that wonderful Mediterranean 
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Ijayin whciico niylholuj;ics. ait>, and jiliilos have spread to tlic 

barbariu West bom tlieiT primary cciUrcs^in Ki^ypt and' Cl>aldca.” And 
in tlicH; .'T'.gean lands, as Mr. ('dennio poaus oiii, there is net only, as 
elsewhere, no positive i)r6of (.>(' a s])onlaneo:is origin of C'ivili/alion, but 
a continually accmnulatinp; amount of pro.)f th.U Civilization was luav 
certainly derivative, and tliat the conditioa.-,, not only of its seiajmUtry, 
but of its {)rimary oriL;in were siu-li ethaologieal differences a's are pu* 
aside m ('urrent theories as wholly unimpoumt. 

'riie work consists of three jiarts. luist, Introdiictory Cluijders by Mr. 
Stuart (rlcniiie on the Et/ni.>'^i\if'/ty of Turkoy. illustrated bv a map, and 
on f^olk (>J .Yd/urr, Aceurdina. to the hypothesis on which 

are based ail the present poi)ular colle< tions of Folkkrre. “it is both possible 
and <lesira])le,’' as expres:ily allirmel, for instcca-e, by Dr. 'Tvler, “to 
eliminate considerations of hereditary vaii'.-ties or i.tces t>f men |in a scien- 
t'.lnt study of J'olk-beliefs and custoiji-,]i ;mvl !o trc.it mankind .is homo 
peneous in i>a*ure.” .\t,'.tinst this me;!i xl .Mi. Stuart Clennii' strongly 
]uot(;sts; and heme his sumni.u\- of ethmigraj'hical facts connected witli 
the various races of 'riirkey whose bolklore h.is bemi collected in thes<.; 
I' lunie ;. .And he com hides his c!hnograpluc.il ^u:nmni\ with a statement 

< )l the rc.r,f)ns whu h seem to liim to tlelme th .- \rv.in < r.i lle kind .is inosl 
iifobal.'ly, pcrha])s, tlu; region lietwccn iii • ('.ispi.ui and tiu; liuxine, the 
t'ral ami the Dnie.ster, ami extendinfiinn tlie ;5th to the 50th jinrallel 
of latitude. Hut no less icvplicitly is he oppom.sl to cmrent theories in 
iii'. I h.iji'.ei i.m f 'ofk ronn'/'tiom of .Vu/z/'ce. I 'or lo ulentl)' if Civilizations 
have originated, not, as in cmrent tlie.rrie.s, spont.ine nisly and si>oradie.iUy, 
but liotii the ('inHict of 11edua'and Loa'er mc.s in I\j\ ;>t and (’h.ilde.i, 
ilun. 111 the theviiv of the ()tigms of .MA’thologv, iliese two f.ietors will 
pla\- i>.ir;, quite unrecogni-ed in iinient t'neoiies. (tn llie one hand, 
!h(U‘e will be Culture eom eptions, and on ilu.- otlu r, I'olk conceptions, 
.a ling and reaeting on each oilier . nor will the dew-lopmciu of Culture- 

< om’cptions be wiilioiit r unsi ion-, lelereiieo to the effect of \s[>ei'ially' 
( )ther-world myths in terrorizing tlie lo.ver cl.issei and rclucing llicm to 
obedience. And as to native luilk-'om.epii--.is it may be noted lliat .Mr. 
.Slnart (ileiinie suggests the term /.lonis'n .n prefer.ib'e to A//, 7 /.iml 
Siif't'yiuili!,in as jireferable to 

'I'hcn follows Miss Garnett’s collection of I'olklore in three Hooks or 
Parts. 'I'lie Kulklorc ( 1 ) of the Christian W’omen, ( II) of the Jewish Women ; 
aiiil (III) of the Moslem Women. .Vml the l/iilklore of eaeii of these 
Hook', is divided into (i) Family life, (.>) ('ultme- .ind hoik-beliefs ; and f^} 
h'olk-]iocsy. 

Mr. Stuart Glennie’s Concbufiny ('V/zr/Vc-'w are devoted to an e.xaminaliou 
of the Origins oj fMahiaicfiy. \ comiiletc anal}sis of the I'olklore 
collected being impossible‘williin his limits, lie conline.s himself to an 
analysis of the observances in h’ulk-custom, and incidents in I-'oHv- 
ptresy more directly connected Vith Marriage. 'The Patriarchal .Marriagi; 
is that which has for millenniums been d ominant in those .-legoan lands. 
Not only, however, docs Folli-cuslum but Folk-poesy witness to n former 
l)revalcnce of the Matriarcb.al ^IfMaiage, distinguished by these thr<!c cha- 
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racteristic features (i) Maternal Filiation, (2) Supremacy of the Woman, and 
(3) Marriage Restriction thfougll' a prodigious development of the mKion 
of Incest. Now, on current theories, an origimd i)romiscuity of sexual 
intercourse is postulated to explain Maternal Filiation. Hut, as Mr. 
Stuart Glennie points otit, such a j)Ostulalc only makes more dinicult of 
explanation the two other features of Matriarchy, the Supremacy conceded 
to Women, and the Restrictions placed on Marriage ; and Ijcsides, the pro¬ 
miscuity postulated, as the original condition of the human animal, is worse 
than anything that exists among the higher Ajres, tlie Vertchra'.a generally, 
and especially Birds. No theory, iir fret, as yet .satisfact.)rily explains all 
the three characteristic features of Mati ian hy. And Mr. Stuart Glennie, 
therefore, suggests that all these three features of Maternal Filiation, 
Snprcm.acy of the Woman, and Restrictions on Marriage, would naturally 
arise on the seKlemcnt of White colonists among lower Coloured and 
Black raec.s, to whoin they were either obliged to surrender or ioimd it 
IK.lilic to concede a certain nimaber of tlicir women. For tl»c Wlntc Women 
would natmally demand the concession to themselves and their offspring 
of such privileges as those of which we still find survivals in Folklore ; 
while, if restrictions were at the same tinn; placed on the marriages (jf men 
and women of the Cower R.icc among themselves, the wliole chara<'ter of the 
ttihcw'ould he s])ecdily changed to iheadvantage of the nIling^Vhite Race. .K. 

M'ork in India. By R. (!.\us r.Mus (W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Ivondon and lulinbnrghy Mr. ('arstairs is a man of as much Indian 
experience as of thought ; and his work, though we must differ from him 
on several important [joints regarding the [jeojileof India, is one in whi<'h 
both (ptalities are brought to bear on the disr ussion of [uoblenis urgently 
crying for solution in the immeuiatc future, .'\mong them are the need for 
material wfjiks like road making, the Hn[)rovement of the departmental 
system of ICiueation, the shorleoiuings o!\ the ])olii;e, the holding ol an 
e(p:al balance between central and local Go\ ermncnt, the refunn of law.s, 
llic lawceourts, and their system. On each of these jMr. Carsfairs has 
much to say whirh ]>eoplo in F.ngland do not know but ought to lentn, 
before they begin cither to talk as .luthorilies on India or to meddle in 
Indian polities and reforms. lie stands midway between tiiose who think 
that the Indian administration i;i simjily pcrfc< t and must l)e maintained 
exactly as it is, and those who hold tlnit no improvement can be made 
except hy handing India over bodily t(j th.e comparatively few but noisy 
Indians, who neither have a sufliciimt stake iir the counliy nor represent 
the real voice of the ])eople : and who, if to-morrow jjut in possession, 
would be found wanting in even an elementary power of ruling their 
feliow-counlrymcn. Mr. Carstair.s sensiijly advocates the gradual introdin 
lion of numerous reforms, which, if carried out with prudent pensistence, 
would cause a groat, but not a violent, change in the present system of 
a'dministration, and would result in the greater and permanent hapi)iness 
of the [jeoplc, and an increase of prosperity to the country. -Mr. Carslahs 
makes frequent compari.sons between the state of affairs in Britain and that 
in India, so far as the masses arc concerned ; and to judge only from his 
])ages, the former is all btit perfect. There is in this too much self-corn- 
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])laccnt desoii[>tion of an unusually losy colour to liatinoni/c with the daik 
pictures shown in polic 5 -courts, and secufin <xir larger eities.. Some such 
comparison, however, was necessary, to make the Ihitish public tmderstand 
even a little the dillieultics of Indian administration, and the problems of 
its reformation. JJofli thf)se who kiK>w India weH and those who know it 
not will (ind this bo(.)k useful, interesting, and pleasant to read, for it is well 
wiitlen. and full of matter. • V. » 

Ihsiory <>/ the Ji'U's, /n>//i the Kiirli.sf to the /Resent J)<iy. By 

IbroF. H. Ok-M'.iv, edited and partly translated by Bi.i i a l.<hv%. e vols. 
(David Nutt, London). 'rhi.s book, well known in the original tlerman, 
and ably rendered into Lnglish, firings down the history of the Jews to the 
yeat a.d. 500. \\’e have lound it very pleasant reading : but we are bound 

loo add, also wry disaiipointing. It was a mistake to omit the citation of 
authorities lor stalc?menls macle, which all are not e<|ually willing to accept. 
Lqiially was it a mistake to slate ab.solijlely ami solely one side of ([Ues- 
iions, wiiii h have been treati'd horn several ]ioints ot view. ^Ve should 
iliiitk llie book ('ariiiot satisfy the orthodox jews, hc'-aus.,' it takes lil)Crties 
with the sa( red ti'xt m many plm (.-s, and e\|il,iins away the narrative in a 
manner savotning loo much of the lationalisiie (lei man school. 'I'lie 
History in great jiait is baserl on the Scripture n.airatives; in hict, is little 
more than those narratives amplitied (peihap'S to a m'edlessly great extent 
*in some places) with side-lights l ast upon it by liie author’s wide reading 
and great erudition. 'i’liere is all too little s.iid about such inti'is-sting and 
imi'«ntant snlijeets as the eoiitimiity of David's line, the de]i.'u luie of. the 
seeiilre from Jud;i, the fate of the ark, the history of tlie Seiiluaginl, the 
relin.ilng ot the hook of life 1 .awg etc. In some ]>lares the nanalive sinks 
to a low level, as when il is said (in i-x-jilanalion of iTie failure to re¬ 
build tbe 'l'cm])le umler Iidiaii) tiiil the subteiiancan fires, wbicli the 
aullioi seems comjielled to admii, were the result ot jieut-up gases 'in the 
sufi!ctraiicau ]>assages of the former temple, ignited by sudden expansion 
and eonta< t w-illi air. The most inteix sling [lait ot tlm hook, h^iw evcr, is 
the sixlii chapter of ihe second volume, whieli treats of our Lord. Between 
history on one side and natural ])rejudi< e on the other, never was author 
in so sore a strait, d'lu.' life and viiliies and death of Dim who changed 
the world, he is loreod to admit. lli.s < laim to he* the Son of (lod is 
shirred over by hinting that it was not made by Him, but claimed after 
wards for Him by His disciples, not without mueh dissension among them¬ 
selves. The onus of His judicial murder is, of course, sought to he fi.xed 
upon Pilate, as if Augustine h,ad never commented on the LXH Psalm. On 
the whole, he who has a Bible has most of what is said in this book, the 
most important part of which, to the general reader, is the sec ond half of 
the second volume, which treats of the hi.story of the Jews fiom the Chris¬ 
tian er,a tej the end of the fifth century. Here most readers will find infor¬ 
mation both new, important, and interesting. Since this was written, the 
learned author has jiasscd away. V. 

T'/ie Jlandhook of JAilktore. lOdiled by (jCokok Laukkn'ck Gommk 
(London : O. Nutt). Ibiscinriting as is the pursuit of this study, and great as 
is*the progress made in it of l;rte,»il would be impossible, \vithout^i*system 
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for division of labour, to collect and make available for a Society llie varied 
and voluminous information -needed to solve the many remaining problems 
in folklore and its kindred subjects. 'This information can be got only by 
means of many independent \voiker.s, labouring far apart and in many Helds. 
Hence the necessity for-a detailed [)lan, both as to \<hal materials are re- 
tpiired, and in what order they should be arranged. 'I'liis small but important 
handbook- is presented as a guide to collectors of folklore. It defines the 
subject--though the definition, like most definition.s, is open to objections 
—and then classifies the work under separate short chapters, each of which 
concludes with a series of (piestions, to which the collectors should try to 
find correct and full answers. Each of the subdivisions is thus treated in 
so simple, exhaustive, and systematic a manner, as to teach all in the 
plainest form what is useful to collect, and under what headings eai h 
matter falls, 'riujis not only will much information be saved and < til- 
iccted, which otherwise might, bv travellers not versed in folklore, have 
lieeii passed over as unimportant ; but a number of collectors, acting on 
a fi.xcd .system, will soon be able to present a mass of material ready 
digested for classifi<'ution and incorporation by able and expeiienceil 
hands. I'he concluding chapter shows how service can be rendered to 
lolklorc even by those who do not travel, hy collecting mi[)ortant but un. 
noticed materials, not only in their own vicitiil)', bn!: also in libraries, fiom 
liooks both old and new. Many a statement, or point, or desr iiplion, 
which, for want of knowledge of its connection with folklore, lies at |.)resen( 
bur.'ed in books as in a mine, could be utilized for furthering the study of 
folklore, if readers were but aware of their importance in this respe< t. 
Mr. Clomme’s Handbook of Folklore giyes the necessary information for 
this purpose in a clear, concise, .and systematized form. V. 

Graven on the Rocks. By S.\MUi-.r, Ki.vns, l*h.D., F.K..\..S. (London; 
Cassell & Co.). 'I’he Rev. Mr. Kinns is a diligent student and collector 
of varied information bearing on the Scri[)tures, especially the Old I'esta- 
ment; and the book under notice is one more of his works, undertaken 
expressly with the view of defentling the Scrifiture narratives from the 
assaults of those who think that profane science and discovery must neces¬ 
sarily refute Scripture. Mr. Kinns cannot claim to be original or even 
new in matter ; and his style is unnecessarily diffuse, and studiedly and 
therefore disagreeably jilain, not to say childish. But be may claim the 
praise of having l arefully collected together in one stout volume a great 
mass of scattered, though not unknown, information bearing upon and 
illustrating various points of Bible narrative which come in contact with 
profane history. I''gyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Indians, Hittites, and 
Persians, are laid under contribution for his purpose, and numerous points 
are touched. But all his statements are not equally exact ; and we are 
obliged to acknowledge that the solution or illustration he gives of several 
objections does not carry much weight or prove any conclusion to the pur¬ 
pose, while some of the information given, though pleasant to read, 
scarcely to the point. Still, for the general reader, the book is of great 
interest, and conveys sound instruction in, matters which are not so 
•niversally known as they deserve to be--the history, customs, and civili- 
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zations of tlie older I^nipires. '^I'liougii we cannot say tliat this work is of 
definite value to the schohir, wc can sincerely recoimnciul it as a useful 
and pleasant source of much knowledge to those" who have not made a 
sUuIy of such matters. It'is profusely illustrated, and the style of its ]irint 
ing and binding are worthy of the gieat linn whic h has jjublished it. V. 

J/osi'.f and Gco/oi;;}' ; ar, Ifantiony I’f t/i^- lu 7 ‘/e ;ait/! .SV/cz/o'. I>y the 
Rev. S.-XMOKI. Kin’n.s, Ph.!)., etc., witli i lo illustr.itions. ((’assell iV C’6., 
i.ejndon, Paris, New N’ork, and .Melbourne, rSSc;.) ()t this book much 
need not be said. It was written with the same laudable object ai\d can 
the same lines as that which we have just reviewed. It contains a similar 
collection of general information regarding (ieology, /oology, and some 
other Vdogies, gatlrered together from a great variety of sources ; and it 
not onl)' labours under the same delects as the other work, but to those 
adds some peculiarly its own. Mere is an instance. 'I'he^author. with the 
Tiest of intentions, seems unable to sec that,by inventing a su|)i)Osition as to 
/fi.ac .Moses w.is taught, .and -.vhen, and re/avv, ami afterwards treating it tis 
.1 lac t, he only adds to the diliic iillies wliich he tries to solve. Me [)er-,ist.s 
111 holding foilh the Scrii)ture narrative .’s a sufficient instruction divinely 
gi\en in geology, which seems to ns a perversion of the object for which 
lerclati -u was given Fina’.ty, when, at the end of Ins summing up, he 
inches off iiiOi tin; Z-xb.K , aii.l dra;>s ih’>wTi O]ihiuchiis .and \ irgo to throw 
hgiil on the' Curse.' of the Serpent, and ties the two I'i.sccs together “ i>y a 
si.irrs' baiul re|>rescniin;.r the batuls of jiea' C ami !i.)\e whiih unite the (len- 
lile .It'd Jewish Clnirches of Clnist ” fv/.-, p. we close the hook with.a 

sigii. Lt is )>leasan< to road, and contains much information for tlie general 
leader ; but it leaves die aiTtuments //-e and con. imicb where they were 
before. Ilis admirers and friemls will cry ‘■‘•Proven ' ; otliei'* will echo the 
■ igii of the reviewer, himself a In in believer in tlie inspiration of Moly 
.'s( ripture. ■ • 


SMOR r No rici's. 

/Uar I/nnf/n^!^ in the If V/i/e .Uonntains . on. Alaska ami Ihitish Cohuntda 
Kei'istied. liy M. W. .Skion K \i:k, I'.R.C.S. M ondon . <'h.ipman N Mall). 
Neither as a narrative of spoil nor as a ilcscriptir>n of the country can we 
honestly recommend this book. Its ineagreness of matter is oriualled <mly 
by the singularity of its style, which is very remarkable for the c.xlraorfli- 
n;.”y di ^!ocation of clauses. Its ten illustrations arc good : but the ina|> at 
the end of the volume is as worthless as the volume is itself. V. 

/’Vrst d('!,sons in Tamil. IJy the Rev. Cl. U. Poi’F, M.A., I ).!.). (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1891). This, the fifth edition, speaks for itself ; and is an 
eviilcnce of the value of the work, and of an increasing demand for Oriental 
Teaming, which we are glad to welcome. Prof. Pope has laudably utilised 
his^reat acquirements in Tamil ui elaborating a method as scientific as it is 
practical, of making his knott^f^dge available, not onl}-by beginners, as he 
modestly puts it, ljut also by in^re advanced stiulents. J lis system of short 
lessons, with vocabulary and exe«ci§es combined, is excellent ; an<l%La tlie 
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rules which lie lays down, as in tjie exceptions which he notes and the 
idioms which he jioints out, ‘his^ thorough grSsp of his subject cannot 
fail to secure the attention of the willing scholar of this difficult but great 
language. • ' V. 

W'ilh Gordon in Chinn. By E. A. Lv.srr.R. (EonMon : J’isher Unwin 

tS; ('o.). If this book is not exactly, as its title would lead us to suppose, 
about (General (iordon himself —and in so far it certainly is disajipointing 
—it is a vety pleasant biography, told by means of his own letters, of a 
worthy Irishman, a jtainstaking officer, and a thorough Christian gentle¬ 
man, Lieut. Thomas Lysler, R. Is, who died in the far East before his 30th 
year. lie was hut one of many who have for centuries added their small 
and often untold records of unflinching work, patient endurance, and un- 
('omj)romising integrity, which have done so much, and been so instrumen¬ 
tal in creating tlje vast inllucnce of England in Oriental regions. 'Fhe 
events which this boc'k treats of,arc already ancient history ; but the life o* 
a Inan who has tried to do hi.s duty i^annot fail to command attention. V. 

ICidc Tra>is!at>on$, 1S90. lly Rom.ki- Nkkdiiam Ci.!-.r, LT.. 1 ). (London: 
Elliot Slock). Had this elaborate ivork been a comprehen-sive moiiograpli 
of all translations of the Bible, :u hievcd in all ages, it might have been <it 
some service to the scholar; but unforttmalely it is mercl} a narrow and 
sectarian catalogue of Iranslalioits made for mission.avy ])tir]toscs Ity the 
\ arious Ihlile .Societies. If written, as llie author allege'-, for the purp.'jse'of 
sliowing these So<:icties what yet remains to be done, it need never liavc 
been [mblislied; lieeausc for llie scliolar it is incomplete, and for the general 
reader, useless. Its re.al/v/Aev d'ifrc must be sought in lliat boasting spirit 
of self-glorilioalion, wliich is the very breath *>f the nostrils of these (and 
otlier Missionfiry) Soc ielies, ane! wliich is as opposed to the spirit of the 
Bil'le, as its staloments are belii-d by facts. It is inexjilieable lio-v the 
le.iriied author can have fallen into such senseless blunders as classing 
the Hebrew .Scripture', among frnnsitifio'is (p* 31), dividing (Ireek into livo 
(//..’A'v A, ancient and Romaic (p. 87), or dec:laring {ihid.) that tiie (Ireck and 
Latin ver.sioiis are confined to the (Ireek and Rom.in (‘nurdies. ^Vo^lllless 
in itself, and useless for any pr.aclieal purpose, tliis triple li-t is ].)ut a monu¬ 
ment to seciarinn vainglory. V. 

'I'-u- Iniifniion of Buddha. Compiled by Ernksc M. Bowdj- iM, with a 
piefaco !))■ Sir Edwin ^kNOi.r*, I.E., (J.S.I. (Methuen Co., 1891). 

riiis little book is a collection of (paotations from Buddhist authors for each 
day in the year, meant to leach us “how to live .and die.” TIic moral 
pierepts of Buddhism are well known to be lofty and [nire ; hence the 
jxissages given in this volume will be acceptable to all alike ; and we select 
a few, opening the book at random. “ Is not all that I po.sscss, even to 
my very body, kept for the benefit of others?” “May 1 speak kindly and 
soft to every one I chance to meet.” “ Our deeds, whether good or cvil,^ 
follow us as shadows.” “ Belter to fling away life than transgress our con¬ 
victions of duty.’’ “ No decrying of other sects- . . . iv) depreciation 

(of others) without cause; but, on the contrary, a rendering of honour to 
other sects, for whatever cause honour is due. So . . . both one’s 

own-'Jict will be helped forw.ard, and Other sects benefited; by acting 
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otherwise one’s own sect will be destroyed in injuring others.” . .V good 
Buddhist needs but faith W) be an excellent* Clhrislian. V' 

A Sanskrit Eii_^lish Dictionary, kased upon t/ic *SV. Petcrsl’nrx D\\ icons. 
By C!.\ki- C.-mm'I'.i.i.kk, I'rofc.ssor at the 1' niver.sily*ol‘ J ena. (l.ondon : l.uzac 
I'c Cio. ; Strassburg : l-f, 1 . 'IViibnei, iflyi.) Trof. (-'aiijicller furnislies the 
student of Sanskrit, if not with a complete Lexiron,—hrr that, he tells us, 
was not his object,— still with a handy and yet very full vocabulary of all 
the words occurring in the texts which are generally studied in that Ian 
guage. 11 is [dan is to avoid all unnece.',sary rom[)lii\ations, to gi'ie eai.h 
word in such a manner as to show its formation, if it is not itself a stem. 
It is not inerely an ICnglish version of the author’s ^Sb/OAV/V-d/hwar/.' /^i, 
tionary, nor merely an enlarged edition of the same; it is a flew wank, 
witli a distinct plan and object of its own. "We can recommend it to the 
Sanskrit student as a sufl'icienl dictionary for all [)rar tlcal, |)ur[)0S'"s, which 
will enable him to dispense with larger ai^d more co.stly and ('(jm[)li(\itc<l 
Lexicons till ho lias acquired a coi'.sider.dilo jaoticiency in this diUu hlt 
and scientific language. \ . 

. Dyv /'/ ioCit . By .Sir ('iinri.c- Nkiuu -on. I’.ait., D.f’.l.., TJ,.I>., et<. . 
(l.oiithjn: 1 larrisun Sons, lopi;. 'The \etciau I'',gy[ito!ogisl. Sii ( . 
Nil holsnn, gives us in tliis volume a < ollectioii of pa[)ers Avritten at \Mrioi;> 
limes, beginning with a Catalogue of the Lgyjttian antiquities collected b\ 
him ni I S5n--57, w’liich he lias so generously dcjiosited in the museum oi 
the I'niven.ity of Sidney. In looking orer tliis list, which, besides man\ 
obicct.i such as are to bo found in all Isg\ [)lian Museum ;, contaln.i ..ever.il 
of extie.'ue raiity, ■ \\c aie inclined to cad attention c-qiccially to No. e.'!'/ 
IpP- 'ii• •">4 5^11, a glass mask, wrought m several culours, e.xhibitui,.; 
a ( ousummatc knowie-dge, not only in the ut o: l.i-iiig varhui-ds’ coiouitd 
glasses ti'gether, t.o as not to render indiui'.u 1 dilfereul form; and > oioius. 
but ;;iso a most dexterous maui]>ulatiou of tiie \.r.ious jiiece.s Iminimf llie 
picluie. To this mu-.t l.>c <'onneeLed an exten -ne knoi-.ledge in inetahs 
and the other sub.iaui's eui])U)_\ci,l in making aru,! impaitiiig c,,linir to 
gins,.' ()n page oi is .sn inleiebtiiig extiait liom the 17' chapter of tlm 
Book ol llie I lead, giving the tividiiion.d I'all of Satan : ami .it pji. lor-, 7. .'g 
and y, tiie learnevl Baronet’s great knouicilgc of Iggyiitologv is ulili/.ed to 
cast an important side light on the ilciivatiou iii the name of th.: 11 'brew 
Lawgiver. 'The oilier [>a[)eis deal with ti) .'-ome I'uneral I liorogl vq-liic In 
s< ri])lK)ns found .at Meni[)his ; (a) Some K.'.nnains of the I lisle \\'o!shi[)j i i s ; 
and ( 7) Notes on some Hieratic Ihqivii. 'i’iie book is [irolusely illastratvii 
with liieroglvqiliics and fac-sintiics of insci iption.s, i tc. 
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The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

(A PUBLICATION OF ABOUT 240 ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES.)* 

Sudscri/’/io/is and Advcrtisainedts are in 'future to he sent to TllK 
IVIana(;kk of tite Astatic Quakterta' Review, Orientai, Insti¬ 
tute, W0R.IN0, to zvliout also an ears due for cither subscriptions or 
adi'ertiscincnts are to he paid, and ‘ioith xv/kuu contracts for advertise¬ 
ments are to be made, t 

Boohs for Reviexu and Literary Contributions cyenerally arc to be 
forivarded to The JChitor oj' “Tue .Astatic Quarterly Review,” 
Oriental Institute, Wokinc. 

Authors are requested to forxvard a statement of zohat, in their opinion, 
I oustitute the. principal points and aims of the books sent by them for notice 
or 7 'eviexo, cither for publication over th^ir ozon sip^natnres or as a j'uide to 
the claims they make for their books. 

The faniiary number of tSyi inaugurated an B.nlarged Series of The 
.Asiatic (.Iuar i'ERTA^ Rta ikw, the scope ol zohieh has been extended to 
ua and to the Colonies generally, and zv/iieh zoill, in future, Ctppear a — 
•‘The Imperial .\ni> Asiatic Quarterly Review, 

ANH OrIKN TAL AND CoLoNIAI. RECORD.” 
jlmong the contributions received, or proinise<l for [but not necessarily 
be piiblishcil tii), the JANUARY number of iSd 3 (/// addition to articles on 
turrent subjects of the quarter, an,I a number of important papers re,id be f,> re 
the Oriental Congress and now published fir the first time in oxtcn.soj are 
the folloiving : 

‘ Ri -i.llj.ul ilii; Ninlli TiiU'rnntl.jiiai Cun;;!-.--," ..f Oi in Sciili niln-r, iRui,’' * 

\\ . 1; \ KN F... S 11-\ l.M ; “A lull Aicuuiilul Coliincl CiamlHiln'lCUy'., Exi'Ini.iliui.-.'n lljc 
I-lliHli,ilcil \,y .1 ni.Tj) uirI .1 |)h<jlufMa[ili u!' ih - f\j.lurcr. ' 

( uloiv l M. J. Kinu-Hakm \N : “ Tlic .■jiK.lliii” ..f Iii.lia.i Naiiic,..." 

K. I-..^'ii.\o.ir(0 : “ Cliii.,t Ih’Iuu' lliuMli.i.'' 

Ml iiA.MMAIi ShaI'I : “ TliuiifjlilOn iho I’olili. jl Silii.ilum in Imli.i. 

Eu N’l-uMiK 1.11'. Caix lU'. Saint Avmiu'k; “ Ei-.iiu.: in ATriiM." 

A Cl.N I liAl, A'- 1 a.v , Citl !• K : “ Rii-.-ia iji Cculi.il ,inil •' Ruuic . (.1 In l-.i. ' 

.\ I’AK .1 ; “ Our Rdinii-Ui;. A^|)ir:ilioii.." 

Mr Wn.l.lA-M i'l.OUliKN : “ Imliaii I’rurin.'ial C.itiiuil;..'’ 

( '.iplum \. (\'ai 1: : “ Ru.^si.in 7'iv I!iili-.li (.\iloni..i.liun." 

1 ’ ; “ Eiuthur ITuciimcnU uLoul tin.- IVruT-iUion ol llic Ru....>i,ui Ku -. ’ 

I'llK EiiIIor nr “ TilIC IlYOiln Xl.Wli " : ■" | nii.nir-si.- I’oliliis.'' 

TkavI'.j.i.I'.k : “ TliL- .'\liy..siulun 
I'. lIoKDl'.KN : “ An Ejiisoiic’ of Hiniiur-,c Hi..l.iry." 

Dr. ( 1 . ^\ . El I I .M*.K : “ Ill.* Oiioin ol llic 'Eillc * Krii^ rr- 1 -H iiid,’.in I tin* ri'.in .lal 1011 ol lli., 
N'alion.rl .\iillicm. ' “The Races and LatiKuages of Iho Hindu-Kush, with IT 
Illustrations.” 

llii- l.ilc Eiiiioii ru- "Tm.-, ('iiini-.i,i-'. I'l.Mi-a": '■ lii.lo CIiihl'i.l I'olilii-..” 

R.ii R. K. L.MIlKl ; I. “ I'Jk: Eainily Lik-of Hin.iiis’' (I’ait 21. II. “ TIk'C a>,U'.SyMim 
•Mr.. Ki-,n !i,\ui)i ; “'I Ik- Drusc.s ” ; ’ “ A M.iroii.u-Eli i,lc.” 

Ills E.\(-. Wai.-.a I'ash.a and llic lalo .'-iir I’.vimoK <'in.ijo lirn n : •''Ihf Ikdasoi and lli'.n 

Modurn l.)c-.cciRlants ' (ttjiitiinia,'). 

W. A. Al'J’l.llv.tui) : “Aiuiicn! Chino.t- .Sa. rilKas." 

C.il.lam RoliKkr HoI.EK.n : “The Cominest of ( yprui, by the I'liiks in 1570 7 E ’ 

1 I.e Rt'V. ]. \^. D I'.Ki.M.Vo, D.I). : 1 . D.iy';. Sojourn ainoiiL; I'alhans. ’ IT. “ Chrislianity in 

India.'' Rails I., II., and III. 

11 . 11 . the Raimi 1>1' Y.\sin : “ I.cgi'nds and Lay.s of Chilr.il. ’ Rail II. 

.\. Kikikk.s : “.\ii Epitome of Siiulbad." 

The Rev. J. Lukins, D.D. : “ Lij^lit ihrown on Rilile .Stui'y li.nii ruraiii.m l-ainjiiaors.’’ 
“ The History of a IMicrobe from its smallest begiimiiij^s ii' it. lull (.loveloinneiit in the di .- 
(.ised hum ui bully " ; beiiyt; the reproduel 1011 of a l)aj;e of an ilhi.liated .Manuscript obt.lined 
by M. I. t.hiine Irom the R.UaU-Kaio.. ol Suinalra. 

RevieA\s, Notices, Corresjioiidencc, Summary of Events in the East ..*.id in the Colonies ; a .Sin 
\ey of Rhilology, Liiiguistie.s, Etlmoj;iaphy, and Oriental Literature thirin}; the (Ju.irter, etc. 

* y/o’eont.rins about. 171 paoes ; t'tte NiiictiieiUh Century, 174 1 a^es, etc. 
f I’hc followiltfj are the rate.s for Subscriptions : per timnnn, fl ; per’«|iiaii rly nunibei, 5 s, 
inclusive t'*' ])Ostaee. Rack'numbtis (at lea.t one year old), p. 61 /. , 

rile loiiowing is the ordinary rate for Advci ds^meiits; per page, 5 guineas; half jiage, 
/. a 151 ; per line, zs. 








